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METHOD OF DATING 

Until 1752 dates in Hngland and on the Continent differed owing to our 
delay in adopting the Reformed Calendar of Gregory XIII. 'fhe dates which 
prevailed in England were Itnown as Old Style, those abroad as New Style. 
In the seventeenth century the difference was ten days, in the eighteenth century 
eleven days. For example, January 1, 1601 (O.S.), was January ii, 1601 (N.S.), 
and January i, 1701 (O.S.), was January 12, 1701 (N.S.). 

I’he method used has been to give all dates of events that occurred in Eng- 
land in the Old Style, and of events that occurred abroad in New Style. Letters 
and papers are dated in the New Style unless they were actually written in 
England. In sea battles and a few other convenient cases the dates are given in 
both styles. 

It was also customary at this time — at any rate, in English official documents 
— to date the year as beginning on Lady Day, March 25. What wc should call 
January i, 1700, was then called January i, 1699, and so on for all days up to 
March 25, when 1700 began. This has been a fertile source of confusion. In 
this book all dates between January i and March 25 have been made to con- 
form to the modern practice. 
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Volume Three 


PREFACE 

I HAD purposed to finish the story of Marlborough and 
his Times in this volume; but as the massive range of the 
material came fully into view it was clear that this could not 
be done without altering the balance and proportion of the 
work and failing to give a level, comprehensive account. I have 
therefore ended this volume after the campaign of 1708. 

At this point Louis XIV saw himself to be definitely defeated, 
and his whole desire was for peace, almost at any price. On the 
other hand, the Allies, although war-wearied and discordant, had 
extended the original objects of the war, raised their terms, and 
hardened their hearts. At the same time Marlborough’s power, 
triumphant in the field, and now accepted as paramount through- 
out the Grand Alliance, was completely undermined at home. He 
and his faithful colleague Godolphin had lost all effective hold 
upon Queen Anne, had no control of the Whigs, and were pursued 
by the malignity of the Tories. The Whig Junto had at last forced 
themselves upon the Queen, and established for the first time a 
powerful party Administration supported by majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament. Upon this rigid, tightly built, but none the 
less brittle platform Marlborough and Godolphin were still able 
to act, and Marlborough was to be furnished with greater means 
to conduct the war than he had ever before possessed. But the 
hollowness of his foundations was apparent to Europe, and especi- 
ally to the enemy. It was known at Versailles that the Queen was 
estranged from Sarah, that she wished to extend her favour to the 
Tories, or Peace Party, as they had now unitedly become, and that 
she was in intimate contact by the backstairs through her bed- 
chamber woman Abigail Masham with Harley, the leader of the 
Opposition. The knowledge of these deadly facts, coupled with the 
harsh demands of the Allies, encouraged France to struggle forward, 
until the fall of Marlborough broke the strength and blunted the 
action of the Grand Alliance, and brought it to a situation incom- 
parably worse than that of 1708. 

The constitutional and European issues debated in this present 
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volume arc peculiarly apposite to the times in which we live. At 
home they involve and portray, first, the Union of Great Britain; 
secondly, the establishment of party government as the expression 
of a Parliamentary Constitution; and, tibirdly, the shaping of the 
Cabinet system, in the forms in which these arrangements were 
destined to survive for over two hundred years. By the Great 
Rebellion against Charles I, and by the Revolution of 1688, the 
House of Commons had gained the means of controlling policy 
through the power of the purse. But in the reign of Ani^e the 
Sovereign stiU preserved, not only in theory but in practic^, the 
right to choose Ministers. Naturally the Crown, lifted above party, 
sought to maintain its own power by forming Court Govemni^nts, 
or, as we should now call them, national Governments, from both 
the organized political factions and from outside them. The stresses 
of a prolonged world war and the vast pre-eminence of Marlborough 
favoured such an inclination. He understood with his deep sagacity 
that only a peace party can make or wage a war with united national 
strength. His fears t^t a Tory Party in opposition would weaken, 
if not destroy, the war effort of England, and the Queen’s fears that, 
without the Tories in the Government, she would fall wholly into 
the hands of the Whigs, with all that that implied in Church and 
Slate, constituted a bond of harmony between servant and Sovereign 
which carried on our weak country and the loose confederacy of 
which it was the prop through the darkest, and at times apparently 
the hopeless, years of the struggle. 

But after the glories of Blenheim had roused the martial enthusi- 
asm of the English nation the Whigs, with their ardour for Conti- 
nental war and leadership, obtained in very large measure, and in 
the end entirely, control not only of the Lords but of the Commons. 
It was not surprising that they insisted upon predominance in the 
Government. The dismissal of the high Tories, the intermediate 
system of the moderates of both parties which Harley rendered 
possible, and the steady incursion of the Whig leaders into the 
Cabinet Council comprised an evolution which in the compass of 
this volume led from a royal or national to a party administration 
in the height of a prolonged but successful war. Marlborough and 
Godolphin were forced step by step to yield to remorseless Parlia- 
mentary pressures, and make themselves the reluctant instruments 
of bringing them to bear upon the Queen. In so doing they, and 
still more Sarah — that keen Whig partisan — ^lost with the stubborn 
Queen the influence which alone had enabled them to cope with so 
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many difficulties, and found tfiemsdves ultimately shorn of every 
source of organized domestic strength. All that remained was Marl- 
borough’s universally acknowledged indispensability, whether for 
the victorious waging of war or the successful negotiation of peace. 

The reader will be able to judge for himself whether they could 
have taken any other course. Upon the whole I incline to the view 
that greater risks should have been run in 1707 to preserve the 
coalition character of the Government, to placate the Queen, and 
to work with Harley. On the other hand, the House of Gammons 
was master of the money, and no Minister, however magnificent 
and successful, could long withstand its hostility. Secondly, the 
Cabinet system in its rapid adolescence presented insoluble problems 
to its members. Great nobles and famous statesmen sat round the 
Council Board united by no party bond, and owing allegiance to '* 
rival factions engaged in bitter Parliamentary conflict. Once the 
Queen’s loyalties began to be in doubt, divergent personal and 
party interests manifested themselves in treacherous disclosures 
and intrigues. When Marlborough’s sword brought home the 
triumphs of Ramillies and Oudenarde, when all men saw the princes 
and states of Europe arrayed against France under his supreme 
direction, these disruptive tendencies were held in suspense, and 
all bathed their hands in streams of martial glory and growing 
British power. But a barren or adverse campaign relaxed all ties, 
and Marlborough’s defeat in the field, or even fiulure in a major 
siege, would have destroyed them. When in Marlborough’s con- 
duct of war we see now violent and sudden action with armies 
marching night and day, and all hazards dared for a decision, now 
long delays and seeming irresolution, the dominating fact to be 
remembered is that he could not afford to be beaten. So he never 
was beaten. He could not beat the impact of defeats such as his 
warrior comrade Eugene repeatedly survived. Neither in his head- 
quarters at the &ont nor behind him at home did he have that sense 
of plenary authority which gave to Frederick the Great and to 
Napoleon their marvellous freedom of action. It is the exhibition 
of infinite patience and calculation, combined upon occasion with 
reckless audacity, both equally attended with invariable success, 
which makes his military career unique. When British generals of 
modem times feel themselves hampered by the tardy or partial 
action of allies, or embarrassed by the political situation at home, 
let diem draw from the example of Marlborough new resouras of 
endurance, without losing his fiiculty of “venturing all.” 
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In these pages I also show the seamy side. A shorter account 
would, if justice were done, be compelled to dwell almost entirely 
upon the broad achievements. I have faithfully endeavoured to 
examine every criticism or charge which the voluminous literature 
upon this period contains, even where they are plainly tinctured 
with preju^ce or malice, even where they rest on no more than 
slanderous or ignorant gossip. In the main Marlborough’s defence 
rests upon his letters to Sarah and Godolphin. It is strange that this 
man who consciously wrote no word of personal explanation for 
posterity should in his secret, intimate correspondence, which he 
expected to be destroyed, or at least took no trouble to presJprve, 
have furnished us with his case in terms far more convincing than 
anything written for the public eye. The reader’s attention is especi- 
ally drawn to these letters, not only those that have never been 
published, and which are now printed in their quaint, archaic style, 
but to the immense series drawn from Coxe’s Life and Murray’s 
Dispatches. I have sedulously endeavoured to reduce them, in the 
interests of the narrative, but in so many cases they are the narrative, 
and tell the tale far better than any other pen. They plead for Marl- 
borough’s virtue, patriotism, and integrity as compulsively as his 
deeds vindicate his fame. Although no scholar, and for all his 
comical spelling, he wrote a rugged, forceful English worthy of 
the Shakespeare on which his education was mainly founded. He 
held the whole panorama of Europe in his steady gaze, and presented 
it in the plainest terms of practical good sense. 

How vain and puerile seem the calumnies with which the Deputy 
Goslinga has fed Continental historians, and with which Thackeray’s 
Esmond has familiarized the English-speaking world, beside Marl- 
borough’s plain day-to-day accounts of his hopes and fears in the 
long-drawn struggle for L ille 1 How base appear the slanders with 
which Tory faction assailed him in those vanished daysl Every- 
thing Marlborough writes to his wife and cherished friends rings 
true, and proves him the “good Englishman” he aspired to be. 

I have not sought to palliate his vice or foible in money matters. 
In his acquisitive and constructive nature the gathering of an 
immense fortune and artistic treasures wherewith to found and 
endow his family was but a lower manifestation of the same qualities 
which cemented the Grand Alliance and led England to Imperial 
greatness. His avarice never prejudiced his public duty. For the 
sake of petty economies, mostly affecting himself, he let himself 
become a joke among the officers and soldiers who trusted and loved 
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him; while at the same time he made generous benefactions of which 
the world knew nothing to his children, friends, and subordinates, 
and to strangers in distress; or spent large sums upon buildings 
which would long outlast him. An instinctive hatred of waste in 
all its forms, private and public, and particularly where his own 
comfort was concerned, was his dominant motive. Narrowly he 
scrutinized the expenses of the army; but the soldiers praised the 
precision with which their food and rations reached them through 
all the long campaigns. With zest he collected the percentages for 
which he held the Royal Warrant on the bread contracts and on the 
pay of the foreign troops; but never was Secret Service money more 
lavishly or more shrewdly expended. Given only a small addition 
to the great authority he wielded, he would have brought the war 
to a victorious end with half its havoc and slaughter; would have 
made a wise and stable peace in harmony with the highest interests 
of England and of Europe; and at the same time blandly pocketed 
the largest possible commissions on these august transactions. We 
see him in the midst of his hardest struggles cheered by the prospect 
of a small perquisite of plate, and yet unhesitatingly brushing aside 
the revenues of a viceroyalty when his acceptance of that princely 
office would have impaired the cohesion of the Allies. Half the 
money which he gave in private kindness, if spent upon his table 
in camp, would have doubled his popularity. It would not have 
affected his worth. 

Most of the English characters of the earlier campaigns present 
themselves again in this volume. Marlborough is everywhere 
attended at the front by his devoted friends Cadogan and Cardonnel, 
the former combining the functions of Chief of the Staff and 
Quartermaster-General, the latter presiding over and conducting a 
correspondence which extended from the Duke’s Headquarters to 
every capital in Europe. We find again Marlborough’s brothers — 
George managing the Admiralty, and Charles at the head of the 
Infantry; and his great fighting officers Orkney, Lumley, Argyll, 
and his }^ounger men. Brigadiers Meredith and Palmes. The war 
in Spain introduces remarkable personalities. Peterborough, Gal- 








LJLUXaAlUJJUJ J - ... ......I .. 

and ability at the disposal of the Crown in these famous years. 
Godolphin still guards Marlborough’s home base; Heinsius and 
Hop and Buys preserve his profound relations with the Dutch 
republic. Wratislaw is his contact with the Empire. There are some 
gran(f German princes and warriors in the heroic Hesse-Datmstadt, 
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the Prince of Hesse, and the Prussian cavalrymen Rantzau and 
Natzmer. Always through the drama runs the brotherhood in arms 
of Marlborough and Eugene. 

In one other main aspect the story of this volume has a peculiar 
interest for us to-day. We see a world war of a League of Nations 
against a mighty, central miilitary monarchy, hungering for domina- 
tion not only over the lands but over the politics and religion of its 
neighbours. We see in their extremes the feebleness and j selfish 
shortcomings of a numerous coalition, and how its weaker m^bers 
cast their burdens upon the strong, and sought to exploit the un- 
stinted efforts of England and Holland for their own advantage. 
We see all these evils redeemed by the statecraft and personality 
of Marlborough, and by his military genius and that of his twin 
captain, Eugene. Thus the causes in which were wrapped the 
liberties of Europe were carried to safety for several generations. 

In a final volume I design to describe the fall of Marlborough 
after his main work was done. Here again the tale is rich in sugges- 
tion and instruction for the present day; for it illustrates what seems 
to have become the tradition of Britain — ^indomitable in distress 
and danger, exorbitant at the moment of success, fatuous and an 
easy prey after her superb effort had run its course. Here we shall 
see harsh and excessive demands producing innumerable unfore- 
seen reactions upon the defeated nations. Here in foretaste we may 
read the bitter story of how in the eighteenth century England won 
the war and lost the peace. 

I have followed in these pages the method of the earlier volumes. 
The reader should consult the preface to Volume II for some 
comments upon the authorities to whom I have recurred. The 
bibliography has been extended to cover the new years through 
which the story now runs. It will be seen that I have drawn deeply 
upon the records of foreign archives and the writings of Ganti- 
nental historians. There is no doubt that they give a more vivid 
and vital picture of Marlborough’s life and times than anything 
which had appeared in the English language until the illuminating 
and impartial work of Professor Trevelyan. 

I have tried as far as possible to tell Ae story dirough the Ups of 
its actors or from the pens of contemporary writers, feeling sure 
that a phrase struck out at the time is worth many coined afterwards. 
Great pains have again been taken with the diagrams and maps in 
order that the non-military reader may without effort understand 
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‘what happened and why/ I am again indebted to Brigadier R. P. 
Pakenham-Walsh in this respect, and for his assistance in the whole 
technical field. Commander J. H. Owen, R.N., has helped me in 
naval matters. I again renew my thanks to all those who have so 
kindly allowed me to reproduce pictures and portraits in their 
possession, and also to those who have placed original documents 
at my disposal. I make my acknowledgments in every case. I also 
record my thanks to the present Duke of Marlborough for con* 
tinning to me all that freedom of the Blenheim archives without 
which my task could neither have been begun nor pursued. 


Chartwell 

Westerham 
August 13, 1936 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 



Chapter One 

THE WHIG APPROACH 

1705 

T he General Election which began in May 1701 pro- 
duced changes in English politics which at first sftemed 
only slight and beneficial, but which set in train wcnts 
of decisive importance to Marlborough and his forthnes. 
The Captain-General was capable of enduring endless vexations 
and outfacing extreme hazards. But he had one sensitive spot. 
In the armour of leather and steel by which in public affairs he 
was encased there was a chink into which a bodkin could be plunged. 
He sought not only glory but appreciation. When according to his 
judgment he had done well he yearned for the praise of his fellow- 
countrymen, and especially of those Tory squires — ‘the gentlemen 
of England,’ as they styled themselves — ^to whom he naturally 
belonged, but with whom he was ever at variance. They were the 
audience whose applauses he sought to compel; and when instead 
of admiration he received their sneers and belittlings his indigna- 
tion was profound. “Blenheim indeed!” quoth they. “What was 
that? A stroke of luck, and the rest the professional knowledge of 
Eugene.” Rooke was the man and the sea war the theme. The 
campaign of 1705, was it not a failure? All this Continental exertion 
and expense were follies which should be stopped. How much 
longer must the blood and treasure of England be consumed in 
European struggles while rich booty glittered neglected across the 
oceans and the Church was in danger at home? Thus the Tories. 
On the other hand stood the Whigs, logical, precise, resolute, the 
wholehearted exponents of the great war on land and of England 
rising to the directing summit of the world. 

Sarah, as we can judge from John’s replies, must have confronted 
him with this contrast in many a letter. She saw, with a woman’s 
unsentimental discernment, that his illusions about the Tories were 
vain. They would ever be his foes, and would in the end work 
his ruin. Her hatred of them ran bitter and strong. With deft 
hand she picked and shot at him the Tory taunts that would sting 
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him most; and others no doubt wrote in the same strain. Usually 
the Duke was proof against all minor assaults ; but when the Moselle 
campaign was ruined by the desertion of the German princes and 
his fine conceptions in Brabant were one after another frustrated 
by the obstinacy and jealousy of the Dutch commanders, many 
shafts got home, and he palpably winced under the pangs. 

The Parliamentary manoeuvre of the Tories in trying to ‘tack’ 
the Occasional Conformity Bill to the main supply of the year was 
undoubtedly a breach of the solemn unwritten convention by which 
Whigs and Tories were alike bound — that, however party strife 
might rage, the national war effort must not be weakened. Reluc- 
tantly but remorselessly during 1705 Marlborough took the resolve 
to break with the Tories. His resentment burned through his letters 
to Godolphin from the front: 

April 14 

As to what you say of the tackers, I think the answer and method 
that should be taken is what is practised in all armies — that is, if the 
enemy give no quarter, they should have none given to them.^ 

And on June 24: 

I beg you will give my humble duty to the Queen, and assure her 
that nothing but my gratitude to her could oblige me to serve her 
after the disappointments I have met with in Germany, for nothing 
has been performed that was promised ; and to add to this they write 
to me from England that the tackers and all their friends are glad of 
the disappointments I meet witli, saying that if I had success this year 
like the last the Constitution of England would be ruined. As I have 
no other ambition but that of serving well her Majesty, and being 
thought what I am, a good Englishman, this vile, enormous faction of theirs 
vexes me so much that I hope the Queen will after this campaign give 
me leave to retire and end my days in praying for her prosperity and 
making my own peace with God. ... I beg you will not oppose this, 
thinking it may proceed at this time from the spleen; I do assure you 
it does not, but is from the base ingratitude of mj countrymen . . . 

Even before the scandal of the ‘tack,’ not only Marlborough 
and Godolphin but Harley too seem to have made up their minds 
to lean upon the Whigs, as Sarah ceaselessly urged. The first sign 
of this was Marlborough’s willingness in the spring of 1705 to 
demand the Privy Seal from the Duke of Buckingham, whose 
intrigues with the Tory leaders had become obvious. This might 

^ Coxe, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough (second edition, 1 820), ii, 70, 

^ Ibid., 127, 
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have seemed a delicate matter; for Buckingham had romantic, if 
faded, claims upon the Queen’s favour. He had been her first and 
sole flirtation. He was her personal appointment. Anne, however, 
seems to have made little (Mculty about this. He was succeeded 
by the Duke of Newcastle, possibly the richest man in England and, 
though not a Junto stalwart, die fountairt of Whig hospitality. On 
the night of March 28, 1705, when Buckingham retired, Portland 
(King William’s favourite and friend Bentinck, now beconie one 
of the most important sources of information on London Wffiiirs 
to the Dutch Government) wrote exultingly to Heinsius, rThe 
liaison is thoroughly effective between the Whigs and 22 and 25 
[Marlborough and (^dolphin]. ”1 A more significant step wa^ the 
supersession of Admiral Rooke in the command of the Fleet. iThis 
mn directly counter to the resolution which the Tories had carried 
in the Commons, coupling his victory of Malaga with that of Blen- 
heim, and may well have been the royal and ministerial rejoinder to 
it. Indeed, Harley’s agent Defoe described Rooke in one of his 
pamphlets in these blistering terms: 

A man that never once fought since he was admiral: that always 
embraced the party that opposed the Government, and has constantly 
favoured, preferred, and kept company with the high furious Jacobite 
party, and has filled the Fleet with them.® 

At the beginning of April the Lord-Lieutenancies, so important 
in elections, were shuffled in favour of the Whigs. On April 7, 
two days after the dissolution, political society was astonished to 
see the Queen sit down to luncheon wiftt Orford (Admiral Russell) 
and other Lords of the Junto.® These steps showed, and were 
meanf to show, the electorate which way the royal favour inclined. 

Yet it is remarkable with what restraint Marlborough and Godol- 
phin tried to measure the blow which must now be struck. There 
was no sense in weakening the Tories only to &11 into the hands of 
the Whigs. Enough force must be used to beat them, but not so 
much as to produce a Whig triumph; for then the balance would 
be deranged, and the two supet-Ministers and the Queen would but 
have exchanged the wrong-headed grumblings and intrigues of the 
Tories for the exacting appetites and formulas of die Whigs. Marl- 
borough wrote to Sarah from The Hague (April 19/30): 

Von Noorden, Europ&iube Gesebiebtt im aeht(ebntm Jahrbmitrt (1870), U, 248. 

* Portland Papers, H.M.C., viii, i}6. 

* Dispatches of Spanheim (Prussian Resident in London), Apdl 9, 1705; von 
Noorden, ii, 248. 
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[Neither] You nor anybody living can wish more for the having a 
good Parliament than I do, but we may differ in our notions. I will 
own to you very freely mine; which is, that I think at this time it is 
for the Queen’s service, and the good of England, that the choice might 
be such as that neither party might have a great majority, so that her 
Majesty might be able to influence what might be good for the common 
interest.^ 

Such sentiments were, of course, agreeable to the Queen. Thus 
the G)ckpit circle, still intact, embarked upon the election with a 
desire to chastise the Tories, but not too much, and to procure a 
Parliament in which, the Whigs and Tories being equally matched, 
the “Queen’s servants,” as the placemen were called, and the 
moderates would hold Ae balance. 

Such nicely calculated plans rarely stand the rough tests of 
action. The rank and file cannot fight hard to win only half a victory ; 
and once the party forces were launched to the attack they strove 
with might and main. Everywhere the Tories proclaimed the Church 
in danger. Sir John Pakington rode to the hustings of Worcester 
under a banner which portrayed a toppling steeple. The high- 
flying Tories were furious at what they called the Queen’s desertion 
of the Church, which they epitomized thus: 

When Anna was the Church’s daughter, 

She did whate’er that mother taught her; 

But now she’s mother to the Church 
She leaves her daughter in the lurch.* 

A pamphlet called The Memorial of the Church of England, by 
Dr Drake, attributed this desertion of the Church to Marlborough 
and Godolphin. Everywhere the Tories railed against the expense 
of the Continental war and denounced the meanness of Bntain’s 
allies and the mistakes of her leaders on the Continent and at the 
Admiralty. The oppressive land-tax upon the country gentlemen 
and the growing National Debt were contrasted with the fat profits 
of the upstart financiers and money interest of the Qty of London. 
Lust for war by those whom the war paid, and greed for self-advance- 
ment by those whose hypocritical conformity e:q>osed the Qiurch 
to mortal peril, were the Tory accusations. 

To modem eyes this would seem a good platform. It mafsbatle- d 
all the prejudices of the Old England against the fighting effort' of 
the New. But the vision of the English people was not clouded. 

^ Com, ii, 25Z* 

* Quoted by Agnes Strickland, Ltm of the Qmens of 241. 
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Out of the biawl and clatter of the polls one dominating fact 
emerged — ^the battle of Blenheim. From the depth of the national 
heart surged up a glow of pride and of desire for British greatness. 
Mighty France, four times as populous, the Grand Monarch, tyrant 
of Europe in all his splendour, cut to the ground by island blades 
and English genius; his proudest regiments led off captive in 
thousands by the redcoats, his generals and nobles brought home 
in droves and tethered about the countryside; conquest, glotry, the 
world to win and the man to win it — ^these scenes and thi^ughts 
stirred the English imagination. 

Thus, although the Tories, both Tackers and Sneakers, a^ they 
called one another, fought with deep-rooted local strength, it was 
apparent by the beginning of July that the voting would carry meir 
defeat beyond the calculations of the Ministry. Godolphin suc- 
ceeded in breaking Sir Edward Seymour’s ascendancy in Cornwall. 
Cadogan was easily elected through Marlborough’s influence for 
Woodstock. The Tackers, indeed, though they suffered heavily, 
and all their names were on a special black list, returned seventy- 
five or eighty strong out of a hundred and thirty-four. But a good 
many moderate Tories fell, and the Whig Party gained at the 
expense of both. They had been but one-fifth of the old House of 
Commons. They were now nearly equal to the Tories. Hitherto, 
with their ascendancy in the House of Lords, they had been able to 
maintain themselves vigorously in the State. Now, with the Com- 
mons so much more evenly ^vided, their predominance became 
apparent. If they joined with the extreme Tories in a general opposi- 
tion the new House of Commons would be unmanageable. If they 
supported the Government what price would they ask in return? 
This now became the crux. 

The Queen scented the danger at once. To Godolphin, on the 
other hand, it seemed obvious that the Ministry would have to 
depend on Whig support. Marlborough, impressed by the tough- 
ness of the Tackers, was of the same opinion. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Lens les B^guines 
July 6, 1705 

*Upon my examining the list you sent me of the New Pari: I find 
so great a number of Tackers and their adherents that I should have 
been very uneasy in my own mind, if I had not on this occasion begged 
of the Queen as I have in my letter, that She shou’d be pleas’d for Her 
own Sake, and the good of Her Kingdom to advise early with You, 
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what incoragcment might be proper to give the Whigs, that they might 
look upon it as their own Concern, to beat down and oppose all such 
proposals as may prove uneasy to Her Maty’s government. . . . When 
I have said this. You know my opinion, and I am sure it is yours also, 
that all the Care imaginable must be taken that the Queen be not in the 
hands of any Party, for Party is always unreasonable and unjust.^ 

He wrote in this sense more at length to the Queen ten days 
later, adding at the end : 

By the vexation and trouble I undergo I find a daily decay, which 
may deprive me of the honour of seeing your Majesty any more, which 
thought makes me take the liberty to beg of your Majesty that for your 
own sake and the happiness of your kingdoms you will never suffer 
any body to do Lord Treasurer an ill office. For besides his integrity 
for your service, his temper and abilities are such that he is the only 
man in England capable of giving such advice as may keep you out of 
the hands of both parties, which may at last make you happy, if quiet- 
ness can be had in a country where there is so much faction. ^ 

The Lords of the Junto surveyed the scene on the morrow of 
the elections with cool and determined eyes. They might well have 
been tempted to claim their rights with the same pedantic rigour 
with which they held their doctrines. Their turn, they felt, was 
coming. Why should not the war party wage the war? They had 
the strength, they had the talents, they had the experience, they 
had the Cause — ^why should they be proscribed? Why, indeed, 
should they not have the Government? Their wishes were no more 
than the workings of the Constitution would nowadays automatically 
concede. But at the beginning of the eighteenth century the Crown 
was still the prime factor in actual politics. The Queen might not 
be able to choose the policy of the State, but she could still choose 
the agents to conduct it. To entrust her beloved Church to the 
freethinking Whigs and their Dissenter supporters, to surroxmd 
her person with men who in their hearts, as she believed, were the 
inveterate enemies of monarchy, to part with faithful Tory Ministers 
and household friends under Parliamentary pressure, was all against 
the grain to her. 

The conflicts and disputations between Lords and Commons 
which had lasted since 1698 were now ended by Whig control 
and influence in both Houses. But in its place there opened a wear- 
ing struggle in which the Whigs, using all the resources and pressures 
of Parliamentary government, sought to force themselves upon the 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Coxe, ii, iji. 
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Queen. The Tory Party was splintered into four sections: tihe 
Jacobites, who claimed to be the only true exponents of die Tory 
creed; the anti-Jacobite Tories, genetically dubbed the Sneakers, 
or mote courteously “the Whimsicals”; the Tackers, whose em- 
bittered opposition was led by Rochester and Nottingham and found 
a new and eloquent mouthpiece in the converted Whig, Haver- 
sham; and the placemen, the “Queen’s Servants” and independent 
moderate forces who followed Harley and St John, deferred ito the 
Court, and sustained the Government. Although the wholel, party 
had an underlying sense of unity, and felt alike on many questions 
of peace and war, they were for the time paralysed by their feuds. 
Indeed, in the Commons they could not find a single man of suffi- 
cient distinedon and apdtude to be their leader. Their opposition 
was effectively vocal only in the Lords. Yet, resting as they claimed 
upon the Land and the Church, commanding as they did the support 
of the squires and parsons, they constituted the strongest political 
force in the realm. If at any moment Tory divisions were healed, 
their inherent power would assert itself. 

The five Whig nobles, on the other hand, had the advantages of 
unity and leadership. They controlled a disciplined party, inspired 
by broad and logical principles, which in its most active brandies, 
interests, and classes accepted their guidance with almost military 
obedience. Long and frequent were the condaves of the Junto in 
their great country houses. They knew well the prejudices of the 
Queen against them. They acted at first with the utmost moderation 
and with admirable adroitness. They dedded to put forward Sunder- 
land, their youngest member — ^the only one who had not held high 
office under King William — as their candidate for offidal favour. 
Sarah, as usual, was ardent in their cause. Her influence both with 
the Queen and with her husband was regarded as irresistible. How 
could that influence be more easily and more naturally exerted than 
in pressing the claims of her own son-in-law? Sunderland would be 
the thin end of their wedge. Behind it were the sledgehammers of 
action in both Houses of Parliament. 

The impact of all this fell, as the months passed, upon Godolphin. 
He had to procure a Parliamentary majority to carry on the war. 
From this there was no escape. It must be there, on the benches 
and in the lobbies of both Houses, from day to day. Without it 
there would be no Supply, the armies would wither, the Gtand 
Alliance would crumble, and the war would be lost. Since he had 
broken with the Tory Party and the Queen was increasingly reluc- 
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tant to admit the Whigs in numbers^ his task soon became arduous 
and ungrateful to the last degree. His days were spent in begging 
the Whig Junto to forbear and the Queen to concede. Marlborough 
understood perfectly that his coUeague^s vexations and anxieties 

| ™iitehall were scarcely less wearing than his own distresses and 
irs in the field. His letters breathed a lively sympathy, and again 
gain he assured the Lord Treasurer that he would stand or fall 
him. 

5 idea of sending Sunderland to Vienna upon the mission of 
Ltion between the Emperor and the Hungarian insurgents 
d to Godolphin the least difficult expedient. It was the wedge 
►er-point. The Queen, relieved at not having this obnoxious 
dan obtruded upon her Council, accepted his emloyment 
d as a compromise. After all, Sunderland was Mr and Mrs 
lan^s son-in-law, and surely for the sake of old friendship 
would keep him in his place and out of her sight. Thus in 
1705 one of the Lords of the Junto, formally representing 
ower and interest of the Whigs, became an envoy of Queen 
. This was a considerable event. A minor appointment of a 
g Whig Member named Walpole to the Admiralty Board 
ted little notice. But further encroachments upon the Queen^s 
: of mind were in store. Sir Nathan Wright, the Lord Keeper, 
ry, was well known to be incompetent. His knowledge of 
eery business was woefully defective, and his praiseworthy 
s to acquaint himself late in life with the great profession of 
1 he was the head, by studying a manual of practice compiled 
ds own use, evoked no confidence among his friends, and 
:ery from his foes. On the other side stood Cowper, the Whig, 
far higher abilities and credentials. As the time for the meet- 
f Parliament approached the Whigs demanded with bluntncss 
"owper should be appointed Lord Keeper. Under this pressure 
that of the Parliamentary situation Godolphin recommended 
hange to the Queen. Anne was greatly distressed. The office 
5td Keeper was intimately concerned with Church patronage, 
dmit Whig influence in this sacred preserve was more than she 
I bear. Her letter of July 1 1 to Godolphin is well known. 

... I cannot help saying I wish very much that there may be a 
j moderate Tory found for tiiis employment. For I must own to you 
1 1 dread falling into the hands of either party, and the Whigs have had 
so many favours shown to them of kte that I fear a very few more will 
put me insensibly into their power, which is what sure you would 
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not have happen no mote than I. I know my dear unkind friend 
[Sarah] has so good an opinion of all that party that to be sure she 
will use all her endeavour to get you to prevail with me to put one 
of them into this great post, and I cannot help being apprehensive that 
not only she but others may be desirous to have one of the heads of 
them [the Junto] in possession of the Seal. But I hope in God you 
will never think that reasonable, for that would be an unexpressible 
uneasiness and mortification to me. There is nobody I can rdy upon 
but yourself to bring me out of all "my difficulties, and I do |)ut an 
entire confidence in you, not doubting but you will do all you tan to 
keep me out of the power of the merciless men of both parties^ ahd to 
that end make choice of one for Lord Keeper that will be the likeliest 
to prevent that danger.^ 

Against this resistance Sarah strained her influence in vain. 
Stiff letters passed. The Queen refused. In a personal letter (now 
lost) she appealed to Marlborough. Marlborough’s reply of Septem- 
ber 29, from which we may infer its character, deeply disappointed 
her. 

Sepi. JO, 1705 

Your Majesty has too much goodness for your servant in but 
thinking of an excuse for your not writing. . . . 

Not knowing when 1 may have the honour of seeing your Majesty, 
I cannot end this letter without lamenting your condition; for I am 
afraid I see too plainly that you will be obliged by the heat and malice 
of some that would not stay in your service, to do more than otherwise 
would be necessary. What I say is from my heart and soul for your 
service; and if I had the honour of being with you, I should beg on my 
knees that you would lose no time in knowing of my Lord Treasurer 
what is fit to be done, that you might be in a condition of carrying on 
the war and of opposing the extravagances of these mad people. If 
your Majesty should have difficulty of doing this, I see no remedy 
under heaven, but that of sending for Lord Rochester and Lord Not- 
tingham, and let them take your business into their hands, the conse- 
quences of which are very much to be feared; for I think they have 
neither courage nor temper enough to serve your Majesty and the 
nation in this difficult time, nor have they any support in England but 
what they have from being thought violently at the head of a party, 
which will have the consequence of the other party opposing them with 
all their strength. 

As I am sure your Majesty has no thoughts but what are for the good 
of England, so I have no doubt but God will bless and direct you to 
do what may be best for yourself and for Europe.* 

^ Godolphin Papers; Add, MSS. 28070, f. 12. * Coxe, ii, 235.^ 
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On this the Queen yielded, and the Great Seal was transferred to 
Cowper on October ii. 

It was inevitable that this long, unceasing, day-to-day fricdon 
should destroy the relations between Anne and Sarah. The Queen’s 
friend became no more than the advance agent of the Whig Party, 
so ardent for tangible proofs of royal favour. She not only over- 
rated her influence on public matters with the Queen, but she 
mistook its character. She sought to win byargument, voluble and 
vociferous, written and interminable, what had hitherto been the 
freehold property of love. She undertook to plead every Whig 
demand with her mistress. For Sunderland, her son-in-law, that 
might be understood. There the Queen could suppose a personal 
desire which in old friendship she still wished to meet. But the ^ 
acceptance of a Whig Lord Keeper, guardian of the Queen’s con- 
science, adviser upon the Church patronage, seemed to Queen 
Anne not a matter for the judgment of her favourite and con- 
fidante. As for all the propaganda of Whiggery of which Sarah 
made herself the advocate, this only encountered an obstinacy, 
and in the end wore out a patience, which in conjunction were 
unique. 

The result of the elections and its' effect upon the Government 
manifested themselves as soon as Parliament met on October 25, 
and the House of Commons proceeded to choose a Speaker. The 
Tories put forward the pious ‘tacker’ Bromley, Member for Oxford 
University, long identified with the Occasional Conformity Bill. The 
Whigs found a respectable figure in a certain John Smith. The 
attendance was enormous for those days of difficult travel. Out of 
5 1 3 Members 454 were in their places. It soon became evident that 
the Ministry would support Smith. Sir Edward Seymour, now 
desperately ill, could think of no better argument against him than 
that, being a Privy Councillor, he was ineligible for the Speaker- 
ship. On this Harley was able to make a rejoinder which must have 
been effective. Seymour himself, he recalled, had been Speaker and 
Privy Councillor at the same time in the reign of Charles II. Smith 
■was elected by 249 votes to 205 for Bromley. The majority of 44 
did not represent the full combined strength of the Whigs and the 
Government. A number of Tory placemen were either genuinely 
unable to believe that the Court wished a Whig Speaker to be 
chosen, or else resented their instructions. They voted in the 
wrong lobby. They made haste, witii many apologies for tardiness, 
lo set their sails to the new breeze. 
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The Queen’s Speech d'welt upon die now familiat dieme of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin — “war abroad and peace at home.” 


If the French king continues master of the Spanish monarchy, the 
balance of power in Europe is utterly destroyed, and he will be able 
in a short time to ingross the trade and the wealth of the world. No 
good Englishman [Marlborough’s phrase] could at any time be content 
to sit still, and acquiesce in such a prospect; and at this time we have 
good grounds to hope, that by the blessing of God upon our arms, 
and those of our allies, a good foundation is laid for restori^ the 
monarchy of Spain to the house of Austria; the consequences of which 
will be not only safe and advantageous, but glorious for Englanc^^ 


Such declarations went far beyond the original objects of the 
Grand Alliance, and proclaimed England’s direct interest in the 
most extreme form of victory. They confirmed the arguments and 
assurances which Marlborough had used to the Dutch a few weeks 
earlier in urging them to reject the peace overtures of France. War 
on the greatest scale with implacable spirit for the highest demands 
was the message. The second main appeal was for the union with 
Scotland. For these high purposes the Queen called for another 
union — a union of men’s spirits in England and the laying aside of 
party strife. 

In every point except the last both Houses of Parliament cordially 
sustained the Sovereign. The addresses of the Lords and the 
G>mmons repeated the sentiments of the Queen’s Speech about the 
war in even stronger language. They overflowed with praise for 
the Queen’s person, her zeal for the Church, and her devotion to 
the harmony of her subjects. “ We want words,” said the Commons, 
“to e:q>ress the deep sense we have of the many blessings we enjoy 
under Your Majesty’s happy government.”® Although both ad- 
dresses were tinctured with Whig censures against those whose 
wicked rumours that the Church was in danger had disturbed men’s 
minds, and thus acquired a partisan character, they were carried by 
large majorities. The Commons then proceeded to vote unpre- 
cedented supplies of money for the and to make large additions 
to the armed forces by land and sea. 

The reactions of Whig pressure upon Godolphin affected Harley, 
and not only reveal the Imy to his future conduct, but form the 
true defence of his career. Harley knew the Tory Patty alike in its 

‘ ParliammUay HUtory of Borland (Hansard), edited by William Cobbelt and J,, 
Wright, n (iSio), 4ji. 
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tempocaty weakness and in its latent strength. He saw that it was 
his foundation in public life. He knew that his relations with the 
Queen were at diis stage on an entirely different plane from those 
of the G>ckpit circle. Godolphin and the Captain-General could 
perhaps, but only perhaps, afford to be careless of party attachments. 
That was their own af&ir. But Harley would never in any circum- 
stances cut himself finally adrift from his Tory moorings. He might 
co-operate as an honoured colleague and as a real contributory 
force with a national Government such as the Queen and her two 
chief Ministers desired. He might even quarrel fiercely for the time 
being with the unreasonable elements of Toryism; but ever before 
his eyes there glinted the prospect of a Tory reunion at the head 
of which he would be no longer an agent, however indispensable, " 
but the real, natural leader. 

Therefore we find Harley from die very outset deprecating the 
Whig infusion. Large concessions must no doubt be made. As a 
House of Commons man and a master of that assembly, he recog- 
niaed their practical necessity. He was prepared to give way step 
by step and month by month; but he meant it to be known boii 
by the Queen and by die Tory opposition that he was a resisting 
force to Whig ambition. To the Queen the language he used was 
highly agreeable; indeed, it was her own. “Persons and parties 
must go to the Queen, not the Queen to them.” The Queen had 
chosen the Tory Party as her basis. There must be no party domina- 
tion, certainly no Whig domination: “If the gendemen of England 
{i.e., the Tory country gentlemen] are made sensible that the Queen 
is at the head and not a party [/>., die Whig Patty] everything will 
be easy, and the Queen will be courted, and not a party.”^ In other 
words, Harley was prepared to serve in a national coalition provided 
it remained nation^; but he would not serve in a Whig Govern- 
ment veneered with Tory elements. Gradually, but at the same 
time decisively, Hatley made this fact apparent to Godolphin and 
Marlborough. The ^fferences which opened between the Lord 
Treasurer and the Secretary of State, though at present vague and 
veiled, were deep. Godolphin could never go back to the Tories; 
Harley had never left them. Godolphin was prepared to lean upon 
the Whigs and rule with their aid; Harley would never acc^t such 
a system. Godolphin sought always an effective, clear-cut majority 
upon which Marlborough could wage war triumphantly. Harley 
felt much more coolly about it all. The war would not go on for 

, * Hatley to Godolphin, September 4, 1705 ; Bath Papers. i, 75. 
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ever; it might even end disastrously. What would happen then? 
It was not his war. But it would be his Tory Party. 

Nevertheless, at this stage the Whig assertion Jtiad not been pushed 
to such a pitch that he was seriously disturbed. On the contrary, 
he showed himself well disposed towards an accommodation with 
them. He soothed and reassured the Queen, who already found 
him expressing her instinctive thoughts, about the appointmpnt of 
a Whig Lord Keeper. He was entirely favourable to the Sinder- 
land mission. He it was who had tripped up Seymour in the^Com- 
mons at the election of the Whig Speaker. In all this he serv^ the 
Government, and at the same time made the Queen feel a certain 
measure of comradeship in the sacrifices which both must make, for 
longer ends. 

Their resentments now betrayed the Tory leaders into further 
acts of extreme unwisdom. Once again they tried by an insincere 
manoeuvre to entangle the Whigs, and once again they were them- 
selves upset. Their spokesman, Haversham, put forward in the 
Lords a proposal that, in order to ensure the Protestant succession, 
the Electress Sophia should be invited to take up her residence in 
England.^ No one knew better than Rochester and Nottingham 
that this suggestion was insupportable to the Queen. Yet it seemed 
a plan for which no Whig cordd refuse to vote without repudiating 
the whole doctrines of his party. If the Whigs endorsed it, they 
made a new breach with the Queen. If they refused it, they falsified 
their principles, and staggered their party. Such was the plan upon 
which the Tories were led into the enemy's lines masquerading in 
their uniforms. 

This insidious form of attack naturally drew Godolphin, Harley, 
and the Whig lords into common consultation, and all were found 
equally desirous of pleasing the Queen. The political sagacity of the 
Junto and the discipline of their party enabled them easily to defeat 
the fantastic assault, and to turn it to their own advantage. They 
supported the Government in meeting Haversham's motion with a 
plain negative. The Queen herself was encouraged to be present 
'incognito,' as it was called, in the House of Lords during the 
debate. She heard the Tory orator putting forward the project 
most deeply repugnant to her. Buckingham, furious at his recent 
dismissal, wasted little sentiment. The Queen heard him at a few 
yards' distance discuss the possibility of her soon being physically 
incapable of reigning. She heard the Whig debaters, whom she had 

^ Journals of the House of Lords, xviii* II, 19. 
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SO long regarded as her enemies, displaying all their brilliant gifts 
of argument and rhetoric upon her side. Never had the Whigs 
more nearly won the heart of Queen Anne than on this occasion. 
The motion was rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Queen 
returned to St James’s with the feeling that her lifelong friends had 
outraged her, and her lifelong foes had come to her rescue. How 
profoundly shaken she was alike in her faiths and her prejudices 
can be judged by the letter which she wrote to Sarah. 

I believe dear Mrs Freeman and I shall not disagree as we have 
formerly done; for I am sensible of the services those people have done 
me that you have a good opinion of, and will countenance them, and 
am thoroughly convinced of the malice and insolence of them that you 
have always been speaking against.^ 

This royal mood might render possible the formation of a real 
national Government in which Harley and St John and many 
respectable Tories could work heartily with the Lords of the Junto, 
the whole under the auspices of Marlborough and Godolphin. 
Such a system would command ample Parliamentary strength for 
the vehement prosecution of the war. It was plain, however, that 
the Whig leaders could not rest upon the mere rejection of the dis- 
ingenuous Tory proposal to bring the Electress Sophia into England. 
Had they done so they would have been disavowed by their party. 
They therefore in close accord with the Government brought for- 
ward their counter-plan for assuring the Hanoverian succession 
should the Queen die without a natural heir. This was the Regency 
Bill, by which upon the demise of the Crown a Council of Regency 
would automatically come into existence for the express purpose of 
placing the Hanoverim heir upon the throne. The Queen, in her 
relief from what she regarded as an odious proposal of the Tories, 
relegated into the background of unrealizable sentiment any com- 
punction which she nursed about the pretended Prince of Wales.” 
(‘‘Maybe ’tis our brother.”®) She cordially welcomed the Regency 
Bill. It was carried without serious diflBculty. The Whig leaders 
reassured their party, and the Tories lay like beetles on their backs. 

At this time we must imagine the Tories, morose and chagrined 
by what they considered the unworthy defection not only of their 
own men, but of their own Queen, making every conceivable 
blunder, while the Whigs caracoled before the throne displaying 
their matchless skill in political equitation, and eager to persuade 

' Aecomt of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough (1742), p. 17 1. 

® Vol. I, p. 239. 
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its occupant to make them her champions. One final exhibition 
remained. The Tories came forward with their cry, “The Church 
in danger.” Rochester, Nottingham, and the newly dismissed 
Buckingham set forth their threefold case. The Act of Security— 
which in that dark hour before the victory of Blenheim brought 
new life Godolphin had advised the Queen to sign — authorized 
the Presbyterian Government in Scotl^d to arm a fierce, fanat^c^ 
anti-episcopalian peasantry. The Occasional Conformity BUI had 
been for three sessions handspiked. The invitation to the Electripss 
Sophia had been rejected. Thus (moaned the Tories) Presbyterians 
and Dissenters had gained the upper hand both in England and in 
Scotland. 

Anne again attended as an auditor, and sat impassive through 
eight hours of speeches, often directed at her. But neither the issue 
nor the iU impression produced by the Tories upon the Queen was 
for a moment in doubt. Somers derided the Tory ex-Ministers. 
“ Those lords who see the Church in danger take this view because 
they are excluded from office. They cannot, it seems, take their 
eyes off the danger, nor can the danger itself be removed until they 
are embraced in the Government, and an Act is passed to make their 
tenure of office eternal. But they are mortal: religion is immortal. 
The only final solution is to discover some means to make them 
immortsJ.”^ 

Upon this question of the danger to the Church and to the 
episcopacy the Bishops had a rightful say. King WiUiam's bishops, 
still a majority, plumped for the Whigs and the Administration. 
By sixty-one votes to thirty the Lords declared that 

the Church, which was rescued from the extremest danger by King 
William III, of glorious memory, is now, by God’s blessing, under the 
happy reign of her Majesty, in a most safe and flourishing condition; 
and whoever goes about to suggest and insinuate that the Chiuch is 
in danger under her Majesty’s admirustration is an enemy to the Queen, 
the Church, and the Kingdom.* 

The Commons at the request of the Lords made a similar declara- 
tion; and, the Queen assenting in cordial terms, it became a penal 
offence to speak of danger to the Church of England. Notwith- 
standing this threat, the country clergy and the fox-hunters con- 
tinued to ingeminate their griefs with general impunity; and the 
pamphleteers were artful, virulent, hard to catch, and harder to 
convict. 

^ Lords Debates. U, i6i. 8 Jmmahitftb, Houst oj Urds, xvui, II, 43, 
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1705 — OCTOBER-DECEMBER 

T he fruitless outcome of the campaign of 1705 in the 
Low Countries, the bitter controversies which it had 
aroused in all the camps. Courts, and Diets of Europe, 
and the revival of the French power on almost every ' 
front, might well have smitten Marlborough’s reputation on the 
Contment and in consequence impaired his strength. On the 
contrary, he emerged more obviously than ever before as the brain 
and impulse of the Grand Alliance. The victories which had been 
denied him in the field were to be gained during the winter by his 
personal influence in diplomacy. If the confederacy was to bear 
the strain of another year’s war its members must be regathered by 
a master-hand. Tlicre was but one, as all men could see. The 
island Power, which, though seemingly more detached from the 
struggle than its Continental allies, was making remarkable exertions, 
possessed in Marlborough an agent upon whom all eyes were turned, 
and to whose tent appeals from every quarter were addressed. 

Once again the fortunes of the Alliance had ebbed.^ Though the 
feme of Blenhem still resounded, its advantages had largely dis- 
appeared. The plight of the Empire, if not immediately desperate, 
seemed forlorn in the last degree. The Hungarian revolt had become 
monstrous. It dominated the life and swallowed the public revenues 
of four out of five of the hereditary provinces of the Austrian crown. 
It was the first call upon the j^peroFs men and money. The 
rebel leader, Rakoezy, bulked larger in the Emperor’s mind than 
Louis XIV. The Imperial annies on the Upper Rhine and in Italy 
were starved for the sake of the deadly intestine conflict. The 
failure of Marlborough’s design upon the Moselle and the lack of 
any victories in BraWt had wasted the superiority of die main 
allied army during the whole ym. This had enabled the French to 
maintain an unrelenting pressure with numerous forces upon Savoy. 
Nearly a hundred and fifty thousand troops were acting continuously 
■ ^ Sec the genetal nap c^Eutc^ facing p. 1040. 
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in the Italian theatre. Victor Amadeus, the reigning Duke of 
Savoy, was hopelessly outnumbered. His fortresses, stubbornly 
defended, had Men one by one. The genius of Prince Eugene 
and the terror of his name could not make good the wants of his 
army in numbers, munitions, equipment,- and money. His hazard- 
ous battle against Venddme at Cassano^ had yielded nothing more 
than a momentary diversion. His ragged, unpaid, disintegrated 
force, of which the eight thousand Prussians whom Marlborough 
had procured from the Court of Berlin in the previous year, liow 
greatly reduced, were the core, could do no more than cling to the 
foothills of the Alps by Lake Garda. Victor Amadeus himself was 
at variance with Starhemberg, the Imperial general at his side. The 
French under Vendome and La Feuillade were steadily overcoming 
every form of resistance. The total collapse of the Allies in the 
Italian theatre seemed to await only the return of spring. The 
French conquest of all Italy was imminent, after which the whole 
army of the two Marshals would be speedily transported to the 
northern fronts. 

Godolphin was anxious that Marlborough should return to 
England, if possible in time for the meeting of the new Parliament, 
and assuredly the Duke himself was longing to be home. The 
state into which the Grand Alliance had fallen quenched these 
desires. All through September a series of letters from the Emperor, 
from Wratislaw, and from Eugene unfolded their new distresses 
and implored him to come himself to Vienna, and settle there, in 
the distracted capital of the Hapsburgs, whatever measures were 
possible to meet the dreaded opening of another campaign. Sunder- 
land, now at Vienna, wrote urgently endorsing these requests. 
“If he does come,” he wrote to Godolphin, “there is nothing in the 
power of this Court that he will not persuade them to.”* Marl- 
borough seems from the first to have been sure he ought to go. He 
laid his plans with his customary care. In forwarding the Emperor's 
appeal to Godolphin and the Cabinet he represented himself as 
disinclined to undertake so arduous a journey. Certainly it would 
not be worth while making it if he were not armed with authority 
first from England and then from Holland to bring effective financial 
and military aid to the Emperor. Unless this were forthcoming, 
and both the Sea Powers felt such a mission to be his unavoidable 
duty, he would not go. If he went so fat as Vienna, he would 
return by the Courts of Berlin and Hanover to The Hague and reach 

’ August i6, 1705. * Cose, ii, **5. 
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London early in the new year, having done what he could, and at 
any rate with full knowledge upon which to advise the ^binet. 
Thus he made himself begged from all quarters before he com- 
mitted himself to the course he desired. 

At this time his thoughts were centred upon the Italian theatre. 
“It seems to me,” he wrote to Wratislaw (October 5), “that it is 
high time to think seriously about this war in Italy, which employs 
so great a number of enemy troops, who would fall upon our 
backs everywhere if we were driven out of it.”^ His prime object 
was to secure money from England and Holland, and men from 
Prussia and the German princes, to sustain the army of Prince 
Eugene. It may well be that he had already in his mind a design for 
a decisive campaign in Italy, in which after a march longer and more 
adventurous than the march to the Danube he would himself join 
his glorious and now beloved comrade upon the plains of Lombardy 
for a battle that should outshine Blenheim. At any rate, he began 
by every means and from every quarter setting the flow of troops 
and supplies towards the south. 

He planned his tour of Germany so as to meet every one who 
mattered on the way. He must visit the Elector Palatine and the 
authorities of the Electorate of Treves. At Frankfort he must find 
d’Almelo and Davenant, the Dutch and English financial agents, 
and Geldermalsen, the Dutch Deputy, whose removal at least from 
the front he had been promised before the new campaign, but who 
still held his office unwitting; and here too he hoped to conciliate 
the Margrave, if Prince Louis’s toe and temper would permit the 
rende2vous. To all these he wrote cordial letters specifying the 
business that must be transacted. Rantzau, the Prussian general, 
asked that his son might accompany the Duke upon his journey, 
and Marlborough invited the young man to join him at Ratisbon, 
“whence we will drop down the Danube together, and I will make 
it my task that his voyage shall be as agreeable to him as possible.” 
To Stepney, the English Ambassador, he wrote; 

I must entreat the liberty when I come to Vienna to set up my field 
bed in your house, and if you find that preparations are making to 
lodge me elsewhere, I pray you will let the Prince of Salm . . . know 
that I expect this retirement as a particular mark of the Emperor’s 
favour, and cannot on any terms admit of being elsewhere.* 

Meanwhile he remained at his headquarters with the army until th 

^ Sir G. Murray, MarlbomigVs Letters and Dispatebes (1845), ii, *93, 

® Dispatebes, ii, 296. 
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last possible moment, “spinning out the time” by the siege of 
Sandvliet “so that Prince Louis may not be interrupted in his 
operations on the Rhine,” and paying only flying visits to The 
Hague. 

Bavaria had revolted against its conquerors of the year before. 
The Bavarian army had continued a local resistance after the battle 
of Blenheim. It had surprised and routed with heavy loss the shiall 
Imperialist force left to besiege, or rather to blockade, Ingolst^t. 
The treaty signed with the Electress was repugnant to the Bavarian 
generals, who, now that the main allied armies had left Bavaria, 
desired to continue fighting. It was, however, enforced through- 
out the country by the Munich Government, and the bulk of the 
Bavarian army was disarmed and disbanded, and all the fortresses, 
with one single exception, were garrisoned by Imperial troops. 
The reader will remember M. de la Colonie, the “ Old Campaigner,” 
whose account of the Schellenberg is so valuable. It was due to 
La Colonie that Ingolstadt alone continued its resistance. This 
brave officer and his regiment of French grenadiers in the Bavarian 
service found themselves forgotten in the treaty, which covered only 
Bavarian subjects. They were without a military status of any kind, 
and opinion was divided upon whether they would be shot as 
deserters from the Empire, or hanged for the marauding for which 
they were notorious, or allowed to make their way back to France 
as unarmed individuals, with the certainty of being massacred by 
the infuriated Swabian peasantry. It wotild have gone hard with 
these men if they had not held together tinder their resolute leader. 

In their desperation they animated the resistance to the terms 
of the treaty of all the Bavarian troops in Ingolstadt. Thus streng- 
thened, they held the fortress, and declared themselves resolved to 
perish in their bastions unless they were granted honourable safe- 
conduct to France. The Allies in due course protested against the 
breach of the treaty. The Electress from Munich declared the 
recalcitrant garrison mutineers; but the deadlock continued, 
Superior forces at length arrived before Ingolstadt, and it seemed 
that a bloody event was inevitable. However, Prince Eugene, 
returning from the siege of Landau, took the matter into his own 
hands. He patiently inquired into the dispute. He treated La 
Gjlonie with soldierly respect, and entertained him at his table. 
He decided that the soldiers were entitled to their arrears of pay, 
and that the French grenadiers, together with the remaining French 
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residents, should be escorted back to Strasburg as an armed force 
evacuating a foreign territory with the honours of w^. Accordingly, 
La Cfolonie, after several private adventures, duels, legal processes, 
and a marriage, found himself by the end of 1705 commanding the 
remnants of his regiment under the Elector in foe Low Countries. 

The rancours in Bavaria had not ended with the dispersal of its 
military forces. The Bavarian nobility and people had not shared 
in their Elector’s guilt, but they had paid foe penalty. The devasta- 
tion of foe countryside before Blenheim had roused a fierce, abiding 
hatred of the Allies. The efforts of Vienna to recruit Bavarians for 
foe Imperial service met with sullen and often savage resistance 
from all classes. Disorder and bloodshed spread throughout the 
ravaged principality. The dragon’s teeth had been sown, and murder 
and revolt sprouted everywhere. 

No enemy prince had suffered more at Marlborough’s hands 
than Max Emmanuel, Elector of Bavaria. His country had been laid 
waste; his armies had been destroyed in foe Blenheim campaign; 
his remaining cavalry and personal adherents had been routed at 
Elixem. He was a fogitive ruler serving far from home and family 
in foe Low Countries as a French Marshal. A crowning disaster 
impended upon him. But at least he must have his sport. The wild 
boar which infested foe Forest of Soignies afforded him the prospect 
of a hunting season, and he wrote to Marlborough early in Septem- 
ber asking various passport courtesies and, above all, facilities to 
pursue the chase undisturbed in regions which foe Allies now con- 
trolled. The Duke answered on September 25 in his most ceremoni- 
ous style: 

Indeed I should be enchanted were it in my power to give foe orders 
which His Highness desires to favour his hunting. When, however, 
he has thought the matter over carefully, he will see that it is not in 
my power to exempt so great a stretch of country from the movements 
of patrols; but as for the passports, they ate at his service, and shall 
be couched in whatever terms he judges most convenient, there being 
nothing that I would not do to prove to his Electoral Highness the 
most submissive respect with which I have the honour to be Mon- 
seigneur’s devoted, humble, and obedient servant.^ 

The Elector persisted, and on October 4 Marlborough expressed 
his “despair” not to be able to give orders forbidding his patrols 
to enter foe Forest of Soignies. 

“I flatter myself,” he said, 

^ Di^/ebtt, ii, ayS. 
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that your Electoral Highness is convinced that if it depended upon me 
I should hasten with eagerness to accord ever3rthing he should ask, if 
only in order to mark the deference which I shall always have for his 
orders, begging him to do me the justice of believing that no one 
could be with more veneration and respect than I am Monseigneur’s 
devoted servant.^ 

Making all allowance for the manners of the period betw^een 
opposing commanders, there was more in these exchanges than tbeir 
trivial topic would warrant. We have seen the distrust with which 
Max Emmanuel in his capacity as Vicar-General of the Netherlands 
was viewed at Versailles. The possibility of his making a separate 
peaca»‘for Belgium at the expense of France was never excluded 
from the French precautions. Sometimes it is convenient for public 
men to keep up a correspondence on slight matters with their 
opponents in order to preserve a certain personal intimacy and an 
easy approach should it become desirable. The extravagant flattery 
and humility with which Marlborough caressed the Elector were 
not only characteristic of the age and of Marlborough, but a measure 
of the situation, with, as we shall see, a bearing on the future. 

Ailesbury has given us a picture of Marlborough at this very 
time more intimate than any other which his campaign records 
provide. The old Jacobite Earl had made repeated requests to be 
allowed to go back to his native land. He felt he had claims of 
friendship upon Marlborough dating from the Fenwick trial.* 
The Duke pitied his plight, liked his company, used him with 
tender courtesy, but was inflexible upon reasons of State. At the 
end of 1703 they had dined together on two nights at the Albemarles’. 
“The last night,” says Ailesbury, 

the Duke drinking to the Lord and Lady of the house to all that could 
give us most satisfaction, Mr Meredith [one of Marlborough’s rising 
brigadiers], who was diverting the company and ever towards me and 
my wife most obliging, cried out, “My Lord, I love deeds and not 
words. We are here all friends and in good humour, and pray let the 
whole company go to England in the same ship.” My poor wife, that 
knew better, let fall some tears, on which my Lord Marlborough said 
somewhat [something] obligingly, but what was taken for Court holy- 
water, the expression in French when Ministers say what they do not 
think to perform. 

Ailesbury, still eating his heart out in exile, had refused to call 
1 Dispatches, ii, 291. a Vol. I. p. 405. 
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Upon the Duke either on his return from Blenheim (“Hockster” 
he calls it) or in the spring of 1705. But now in October Count 
Oxenstiern urged him to come to Headquarters, ‘^for that I had 
sufficiently mortified my Lord Marlborough for going from his 
promise (the year before) given to my wife.’’ The Duke was 
quartered in a convent outside the gates of Tirlemont. 

He supped not, so was generally alone. My host invited several of 
our nation to sup with me; the next morning he carried me to my 
Lord's, who was in business, and the Generals in chief and of the 
Auxiliary troops also were attending; but he sent for us two into his 
chamber, and, it being post-day that morning, he desired Count 
Oxenstiern to amuse me as well as possible until dinner time, and at 
his little table, a great word with him, he seldom having a great one save 
Sundays. He embraced me much, and made me many protestations. 
At dinner, sitting by me, he would continually take me by the hand, 
but politickly (of which he was a great master) putting his hand under 
the napkin. That night my Lord Orkney gave me a vast supper, and 
of consequence much company of all those he knew that had a regard 
for me; he had the hautboys of the regiment of foot-guards, and the 
Marquis, now Duke, of Lavaliere that was at Aix, [taken] prisoner 
with Marechal Tallard, had obtained by great favour liberty on his 
parole and permission to live in France, and out of gratitude he sent 
my Lord Marlborough, as Colonel of the Guards, a great number of 
books with the best airs, and all sorts of instruments, and of all 
countries, fit for hautboys, and the symphony was admirable;^ and 
who should come in but my Lord Marlborough, with this expression 
(for he was not invited, as not supping), “My Lord Orkney, do not 
take it ill, if I say I come here for the sake of this Lord” — pointing 
to me. He was perfectly merry, and for him ate much and drank 
heartily, and we all found the effects of the excellent wine, and I never 
saw more mirth. The next day he asked me where I dined. I told him 
[at the same place] where he was [himself] [expected] to dine — ^at Count 
Oxenstiern's. “I shall not be so happy,” he said, “for I am con- 
demned to dine with base company, and shall have as base dinner.” 
The three States Deputies of the Army had invited him, and that year 
they were three sad fellows and great pedants, and continually thwart- 
ing him. 

The next day we were all invited to my Lord Albemarle's at 
Landen. That morning Marechal Overkirk posted his troops and 
auxiliaries, the left line of the army in review, and my Lord Marl- 
borough promised to come, but, we going to see him in the morning, 
he entertained us and the company so long that I put him in mind 

^ Sec Dispatches^ ii, 194, 508. 
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of going. He whispered me in the ear that it was very indifferent to him. 
At last he went in his chaise for one person and one horse, and in 
getting up he set foot on ground again, and told me he had forgot to 
show me the plan of his house and gardens at Woodstock, and so went 
up again, and in pointing out the apartments for him and his lady, 
etc., laid his finger on one, and told me, “that is for you when you 
come and see me there”; and yet it was he that, out of policy and by a 
timorous temper, kept me on this side, together with my Lord Godpl- 
phin, and yet both in their hearts wished me most well. 

I asked him who was his Architect (although I knew the man t'^t 
was), he answered “Sir Jo. Van Brugg.” On which I smiled and said, 
“I suppose my Lord you made choice of him because he is a professed 
Whig.” I found he did not relish this, but he was too great a Courtier 
for to seem angry. It was at my tongue’s end for to add that he ought 
as well to have made Sir Christopher Wren, the Architect, Poet 
Laureate. In fine, I understand but little or nothing of this matter but 
enough to affirm (by the plan I saw) that the house is like one mass of 
stone, without taste or relish.^ 

Sandvliet surrendered on October 29, and the armies dispersed 
into winter quarters thereafter. Marlborough had started on his 
journey on October 26. He passed through Dusseldorf on the 28th, 
and the next day he met the Elector Palatine. In order not to draw 
him from his road this prince entertained him in rustic state by the 
wayside. After a banquet in a tent they came to business. The 
States-General had tardily reached the conclusion that Count d'Au- 
bach should be tried by a court martial for his shameful abandon- 
ment of Treves in the spring. Marlborough had to procure the 
assent of the Elector, whose general Count d’Aubach was, to this 
process. 

More serious was the question of troops. The Duke asked that 
three thousand Palatines should go to Italy. The Elector would only 
agree that the number of his subjects in the pay of the Sea Powers 
should be raised from seven to ten thousand; and there for the 
moment the matter rested. On the 31st Marlborough, having been 
escorted by the notables of Treves through the electorate, entered 
Frankfort under triple salutes of cannon. Here the Margrave 
awaited him. They had not met since the Margrave had wrecked 
Marlborough’s campaign on the Moselle, and Marlborough had 
mted him before Europe. Many shrewd, anxious eyes watched the 
demeanour of these two captains between whom there were so 
many griefs, just and unjust. But all was honeysweet. The out- 

Memoirs of TbomaSt £orl of Aileshsey, ii, 58J-J87. 
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side world received the impression of a complete reconciliation, 
and Marlborough, after long closetings with D’Almelo, Davenant, 
and the Frankfort bankers, resumed his journey to Vienna, where 
he hoped to secure the Margrave’s removal from the Rhine com- 
mand. 

At Ratisbon, which he reached on November 6 , the Imperial 
yachts were moored. One might have thought that floating down 
the Danube in these sumptuous barges would have been a welcome 
interlude after the fatigues of the campaign, of the journey, and of 
such tangled affairs. But, on the contrary, Marlborough in two of 
his letters describes the voyage as “tedious.” He landed at Vienna 
on the 1 2th. Sunderland was on the quay with Stepney and an 
array of Austrian magnates. A palace had been prepared for his 
reception, but he stuck to his plan of “setting up his field bed” 
at the British Embassy. He intended to transfer Stepney to another 
post, and it was therefore necessary to uphold this able agent in the 
most public manner, and make both him and the Austrians feel 
that his services were not undervalued by his countr)rmen. The 
young Emperor, who was still under Marlborough’s spell, received 
him with all the honours which the tottering yet august Court 
could bestow. But the next day our hero was laid up wiA an attack 
of the gout, and most of the conferences took place in his bedroom. 

Everything was settled as well as the bleak facts admitted. The 
first need was money; the credit of the Empire was sunk so low 
that immediate local bankruptcy threatened the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Marlborough had to engage his private fortune with the 
bankers of Vienna to procure a hundred thousand crowns to pay 
the wages. He promised in the name of ihe Sea Powers a loan of 
£z ^0,000 for Prince Eugene’s army; but care was taken that none 
of this money passed through the hands of the Imperial Court. It 
was eventually sent through Frankfort to a financial house in Venice 
and thence paid direct to the order of Prince Eugene. The Emperor 
explained the impossibility of removing the Margrave on accoimt 
of his influence in Swabia and Franconia. Marlborough exposed 
to the Emperor and his Ministers the grievances of the Prussian 
King and the imperative need of satisfying them. The harassed 
Court placed their affairs in this quarter in his hands. The most 
delicate topic was Hungary. There had been for some weeks an 
armistice which Rakocay had accepted but encroached upon, and 
whkh the Imperial generals observed only for the purpose of 
tevictualling their isokted fortresses in rebel territory. Ihe counsels 
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which Marlborough had given his son-in-law at the camp on the 
Dyle had borne fruit: Sunderland had acquitted himself with tact 
and good sense. He had formed an independent opinion that the 
rebels were asking for more than any sovereign could give. The 
Whig doctrinaire and republican, whose advent had been dreaded 
by the Austrian , Court, was now cherished. All their reproaches 
were directed upon Stepney; but even these were abated. The 
English envoys undertook to tell the Sea Powers that the faults at 
this time lay with Rakoczy and that mediation was impossible. . 

Here we must digress upon the princely rank and principality 
which the late Emperor Leopold had offered Marlborough during 
the march to Blenheim. The Duke certainly desired this honour, 
extraordinary for a private person. He had procured the Queen’s 
permission and overridden Sarah’s objections with his usual skilful 
management. After the victory on the Danube he had made Wratis- 
law press the old Emperor to fulfil his promise, and in lengthy 
correspondence had made it clear that he would not take the dignity 
without the actual grant of lands and a seat and vote in the Diet of 
the Empire. When difficulties of public business arose between him 
and Wratislaw at the end of 1704 and thereafter, the artful Austrian 
more than once brought into his letters references to the principality 
and the trouble he was taking to meet Marlborough’s wishes, as if 
he thought he had him on a hook. Marlborough was determined 
not to accept anything that was not a reality. He would not take 
the empty title. The promise must be redeemed in fact as well as 
in form. If not he would have none of it, and as soon as he per- 
ceived Wratislaw’s thought he immediately brushed the whole 
project aside and quite curtly told the great diplomatist not to cumber 
their correspondence with such minor matters. Thereafter there 
had been a long silence upon the topic. In none of Wratislaw’s 
lengthy letters appealing to Marlborough to come to Vienna is 
there the slightest suggestion that the visit would afford an occasion 
for imparting substance to the princely title by which Marlborough 
was already recognized in Europe. No one can read the correspon- 
dence without seeing how entirely Marlborough excluded his 
personal vanities from the great affairs he handled. 

Now at Vienna the new Emperor Joseph was able to redeem his 
father’s promise. Mindelheim, a small but bona fide principality, was 
produced. This estate had been bought by an Elector of Bavaria 
in the sixteenth century, and had been held more or less continu- 
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ously by his successors since then. It was confiscated in 1704 from 
Max Emmanuel after his treachery, and effectively occupied after 
Blenheim. But, like other war-conquests, its fate depended on the 
ultimate peace treaty. The grant was made with all possible 
ceremony, and the princes of the Empire were summoned by 
Imperial rescript to meet together and accept the Englishman as a 
brother-prince. Even now the difficulties were not at an end. 
Mindelheim produced an annual income of fifteen hundred pounds; 
but by ancient law its yield was charged in war-time with an Im- 
perial tax about four times as great. Moreover, the expense of being 
made a prince of the Empire amounted to from twelve to fifteen 
thousand pounds, payable by the recipient of the honour. On this 
basis it was a negative gift. Marlborough, though attracted by the 
dignity, had equally clear views, as we have seen, upon the value of 
money. Archdeacon Coxe devotes an entire chapter to the laborious 
negotiations which followed and the stately ceremonial in which 
they culminated. In the upshot Marlborough was prepared to pay 
£ 4^00 for his installation, but no more, and the Imperial Ministers 
had to arrange that the war surcharges did not apply to him, so 
that the net income of about fifteen hundred pounds a year was free. 
This might in itself be taken as a profitable though precarious return 
upon the Duke’s capital investment. 

These details being eventually settled after many months’ decor- 
ous haggling, the Diet of the Holy Roman Empire assembled at 
Innsbruck in April 1706, and a high festival was held after the 
custom of ancient times with as much magnificence as Marlborough’s 
£ 4^00 would warrant. The King of Prussia by all his representa- 
tives, through the mouth of the valiant Prince of Anhalt-Dessau of 
Blenheim fame, moved that the title should descend successively to 
all the heirs of Marlborough’s body. The princes of the Empire 
would not swallow this. The fact that he was without a male heir 
had been essential to their agreement. Marlborough the Victor 
they would have, if necessary, in their sacred circle; but they were 
disinclined to see his remote descendants taking their seats and 
casting their votes in the Imperial Diet. 

Marlborough does not seem to have cared about this. He 
thought the tank was worth paying £4500 for, and probably that 
was about its real value to him in his relations with princely com- 
manders. Apart from this there was the income, if realizable. It 
did not prove so for long. The Treaty of Utrecht restored Mindel- 
heim to the Elector of Bavaria, provided no compensation to the 
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Captain-Genetal, now fallen from favour and command, and had 
no thought of repaying the £^^00 which he had invested in his 
installation. Charles after he became Emperor seems to have had 
some pricks of conscience, and went out of his way in 1712 to write 
apologetic letters about it, which Marlborough in due course 
accepted with proper gratitude. The title of Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire has, however, descended to this day. 

On November 23 Marlborough and Sunderland set out for Bci 4 m> 
and such were the pains taken to smooth and speed their jouiney 
that they covered the five hundred and thirty miles in eight days in 
their coaches, in spite of the bad roads and winter weather. The 
Prussian capital was at this moment the danger-point of the Alliance. 
The irritation of the King expressed a grave political crisis. There 
never was a milestone at whieh Prussia had more obviously a choice. 
The northern war lapped her frontiers, and created problems and 
also opportunities which the rest of the Allies did not share. The 
Swedish dare-devil, Charles XII, was victorious on every side. 
The home lands of Brandenburg might suffer his invasion. On the 
other hand flickered a sinister temptation. What could resist the 
union of Prussian and Swedish ambitions, and of Prussian and 
Swedish troops? Such a revolution on the part of Prussia would 
overturn the historic system of Europe. It would force immediately 
all the Germanic princes to withdraw for their own protection not 
only the troops they owed to the service of the Empire, but their 
mercenaries serving under the Sea Powers. The grievous losses 
suffered by the eight thousand Prussians with Prince Eugene at the 
battle of Cassano had roused a natural emotion in Berlin. Their 
withdrawal alone meant the downfall of the Italian front against 
France. That these ideas were not outlawed from Prussian thoughts 
is evident. Against them stood the solemn veto of past ages. Deep 
in the heart of the Prussian state and race lay the antagonism to 
France. Such a desertion of the Teutonic principle spelt the trt utnpb 
of the Gaul. 

Surely, however, short of an act of irrevocable betrayal, there were 
infinite means of extorting favours from the wealth of England and 
the ancient majesty of the Empire. The raw Prussian monarchy 
with many troops and little money had men to sell. There was no 
lack in Pmssia then, as in every century, of brave, docile, fiaithful 
soldiers. These, then, must be marketed on terms whidt would 
most conduce to the strength of the Prussian state. The mem with- 
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dtawal of the Prussian troops from Italy and from the Rhine would 
almost certainly be fatal to die Allies. But this was not so easy as 
it looked. It was shrewdly realized throughout the Alliance that 
the Prussians could not be withdrawn by a simple decision from 
Berlin. Without the money of the Sea Powers they could not even 
be fed except by rapine in the countries through which they must 
make their homeward march. And who would *keep aU these 
soldiers when they came home? What would they do if they were 
not kept? All the materials, therefore, existed for an interminable 
series of hagglings, bargainings, and blackmaUings. In the shadows 
of the background lay a greater danger still. 

Louis XIV, alive to all these aspects, offered recognition of the 
Prussian kingship and important territories, including Guelder- 
land, merely for non-reinforcement of the Prussian troops in the 
allied ranks. The Czar and Augustus 11 of Saxony and Poland were 
suitors of Frederick I in other interests. 

The recital of these facts shows the delicate, unpromising, and 
critical quest on which Marlborough must now engage himself. 
Nevertheless, such was the wonder and curiosity with which he 
was regarded by this ambitious King and his military Court that his 
arrival steadied the balance, and the weight of England in his hands 
turned the scale. The King was frankly delighted to see him again. 
His diplomatic ill-humour disappeared. In a week of conferences 
and festivities Marlborough convinced the Berlin Government 
that the main foe of Prussia was France, and her sure stand-by 
England. To achieve this he took great responsibility. He promised 
that if Prussian territory should be in d^ger anywhere England 
would protect it. At the general peace Queen Anne would treat 
the interests of Prussia as her own. He bore authority from Vienna 
to guarantee the assent of the Emperor to the conditions of the 
renewed treaty which he proposed. In December Prussia agreed 
that her contingents, raised to their full strength, should serve with 
the Allies in Italy and upon the Rhine during the whole of 1706. 
When he left for Hanover beating with him a jewelled sword, the 
gift of the King, he had once again staved off for the time being 
the collapse of Ae Alliance and the loss of the war. 

The Court at Hanover had been thrown into the liveliest pertur- 
bation by the news which reached them from London. The debate 
in the Lords on Haversham’s motion produced the worst impres- 
sion, That the Whigs, the sworn friends of the house of Hanover, 
should have joined with the Ministets of Queen Anne in rejecting 
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SO fait-seeming a Tory proposal was to these eager foreign students 
of our affairs incomprehensible. As is usual in small countoes 
deeply concerned in the internal politics of a powerful ally or neigh- 
bour, the royal family and the leading politicians cultivated different 
sympathies, so that some of them would be good friends with what- 
ever faction in the larger state was uppermost at any given moment. 
The aged Electress thus held that the.Tories would prove the twest 
friends of the house of Hanover. Her son, the Elector, put his trust 
in the Whigs. The Electress now vaunted her superior judgihent: 
the Elector deplored the inconstancy of his Whigs, and both were 
disgusted to the point of threatening to recall their troops by the 
behaviour of Queen Anne’s Ministers. Both fell upon Marlborough 
with demands for explanations and assurances. Happily, that 
diligent servant had not been left unprovided with instructions 
from home. A letter from the Queen left no doubt upon the main 
point. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

Nov, 13 [1705] 

The Prince is [so] very desirous of having his niece, the Princess 
of Denmark, married to the King of Prussia that I cannot help giving 
you this trouble to desire you to try if there be any hopes of bringing 
it to pass, for I doubt unless you can do anything towards it, it will 
never be compassed. . . . 

The disagreeable proposal of bringing some of the house of Hanover 
into England (which I have been afraid of so long) is now very near 
being brought into both Houses of Parliament, which gives me a great 
deal of uneasiness, for I am of a temper always to fear the worst. 
There have been assurances given that Mr Shutes^ should have instruc- 
tions to discourage the propositions, but as yet he has said nothing 
of them, which makes me fear there may be some alterations in their 
resolution at the Court of Hanover. I shall depend upon your friend- 
ship and kindness to set them right in notions of things here, and if 
they will be quiet I may be so too, or else I must expect to meet with 
a great many mortifications. ^ 

With these commands arrived also the Ministerial and Whig 
justifications of the course they had been forced to adopt. More 
important still, Marlborough was furnished with the drafts of the 
Bills providing for a regency upon the demise of the Crown and for 
the British naturalisation of the Electress and of all her Protestant 

^ Schutz, the Hanoverian Agent in London. 

® This letter shews the great aversion the Queen had to the King \slc\ of Hanover.** 
Sarah’s endorsement. 8th Report, Marlborough Papers, p. 103,) 
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descendants. Armed with these, Marlborough soon convinced the 
Elector of the fidelity of the Whigs, and the Electress Sophia of the 
good intentions of the Government. Some little umbrage was at 
first taken that a reigning German sovereign and heir-designate to 
the English throne should require to be naturalized like an ordinary 
person. But it was easy for Marlborough to show how necessary 
this was to meet the peculiar laws of the islanders and to place the 
British friends of the house of Hanover in a strong position to deal 
with common enemies. His personal glamour and the impression 
of weight, magnitude, and command which he always inspired 
abroad did the rest. Hanover became happy. All difficulties about 
the troops disappeared. Compliments and flatteries were the order 
of the day. Marlborough was presented with a coach and six 
horses, although he deemed his Blenheim coach still good enough, 
and Sunderland with “a set of horses.” Sarah, no doubt apprised 
in good time, had sent the Electress a portrait of the Queen, which 
the old lady acknowledged in terms which left no doubt of her 
satisfaction: 

I think that after all the kindness you have had the goodness to show 
me you will be pleased with my acquainting you with the joy we felt 
in having had my Lord Duke here in person, and in finding that his 
manners are as obliging and polished as his actions are glorious and 
admirable. I have testified to him the esteem I feel for the present you 
have made me of the Queen’s portrait, which I prize much more than 
it is possible to prize that of the whole universe, which I send you in 
tapestry. 

‘"The day after I came,” wrote Marlborough, 

I had a very long conversation with this Elector, who did not want 
many arguments to convince him that his and the Queen’s interest 
were the same. He has commanded me to assure her Majesty that he 
will never have any thoughts but what may be agreeable to hers.^ 

A certain amount of irritation remained, however, beneath the 
surface. We find on January i Sir Rowland Gwynne, the English 
Resident in Hanover, writing an indiscreet letter to an English 
peer, full of bitter complaints against the Whigs, which, when it 
became public, both Houses declared to be a libel, ordering the 
printer to be mulcted. For the next six months Halifax, Somers, 
and other leading Whigs were occupied in making their peace with 
the Hanoverian Court, and trying' to explain to them the intricacies 

* Coxe, ii, »6 o»26i. 
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of party manoeuvres at Westminster. Marlborough during his three- 
day stay at Hanover was forced to deal with an extremely tangled 
dispute about the winter quarterings of the allied troops in the various 
electorates along the Rhine, and he settled the matter satisfactorily 
by eleven letters to the Electors, Bishops, Princes, Landgraves, 
Deputies, and other notables concerned.^ Then he set out for 
Holland. 

He reached The Hague on December 15 after a journey by ^oach 
and barge in mid-winter of nearly two thousand miles. Delay^fl by 
contrary winds and the consequent lack of battleship convoy^ he 
did not arrive in London till December 51/January ii. He Was 
weary and worn, but he had restored for the moment the cohesion 
of the Grand Alliance, and made the preliminary dispositions for 
the coming campaign. 

' Dispatches, ii, }}7-}44. 
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Chapter Three 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 

1705-1706 

G ibraltar had fallen into English hands in August 
1704. It had successfully withstood Louis XIV’s for- 
naidable efforts at recapture. The allied invasion from 
Portugal had languished. The youthful Archduke, 
brother of the Emperor Joseph, whom the Allies under British 
instigation had proclaimed King Charles III of Spain, had perforce 
lingered in Lisbon endeavouring to animate King Pedro II, and 
comforted by the indefatigable ambassador, Methuen. We have 
not broken Ae chain of events in the main theatre to describe the 
course of the Spanish diversion; but the curtain must now rise upon 
a scene where striking episodes and personages play their part.^ 

In Spain from the summer of 1705 to the autumn of 1706 the 
cause of the Two Crowns fell to so low an ebb that the War of the 
Spanish Succession seemed to be settling itself in the country 
primarily concerned. The failure of the large Franco-Spanish army 
under Marshal Tcss6 to recover Gibraltar at the end of 1704 had 
been followed by a complete lull in the Spanish war. It was through- 
out a of petty armies, occasionally fighting small, fierce battles 
and makmg long marches about an enormous country in the main 
stony and desolate. The fortresses, ill-protected by defences or 
garrisons, easily changed hands. The sympathies of the country- 
side, however, played a serious part in the fortunes of the wandering 
armies, and a surge of national feeling was almost immediately 
decisive. So far the Allies, advancing eastward with the Portuguese, 
had nMuJe little or no progress. 'Hie Marquis de Ruvigny, who 
comnanded there, was one of King William’s generals, a French 
Huguenot refugee raised to the English peerage. The Earl of 
Galway, to use the tide by which he was henceforward known, 
was an heroic figure in the resistance to the tyranny and persecu- 
tion of Louis XIV. He had been Deputy-General of ^ Huguenots. 
Connected by marriage to the Russells, he had acquired English 
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nationality as early as 1688. He had commanded for King William in 
Ireland. He had fought in his Continental campaigns. Saint-Simon 
has recorded the moving story of his adventure at the battle of 
Landen.i His French captors, knowing that his life was forfeit, 
in the heat of battle refused with soldierly ma^animity to hold 
him prisoner. They found him a horse and set him free. He was a 
gallant and faithful man, and a skilful, experienced professional 
soldier. A contemporary record describes him as “ one of the finest 
gentlemen in the army, with a head fitted for the Cabinet as wull as 
the camp; is very modest, vigilant, and sincere; a man of honou^and 
honesty, without pride or affectation; wears his own hair, is ^lain 
in his dress and manners.”® His right hand had recently been shat- 
tered by a cannon-ball at the siege of Badajos, and he had henceforth 
to be lifted on to his horse like a child. 

Marlborough had known him long and held him in the highest 
esteem. He had himself chosen him for the command of the Portugal 
expedition. Without approving some of his operations, he upheld 
him through the worst misfortunes. He defended his military' 
character in strong and even passionate terms when Galway was 
censured by Parliament in 1711. 

But now a far more brilliantly coloured personality was to enter 
upon the Spanish scene. Early in 1705 the English Government 
decided, under Marlborough’s impulse, to use their sea-power in the 
Mediterranean. A wide latitude was necessarily accorded to the 
commanders of the fleet and army. Their prime purpose was to 
assist the Duke of Savoy upon the Riviera coast. Their second was 
to act in Spain, as they might decide upon the spot. The preference 
of the Cabinet was for the succour of the Duke of Savoy. Already 
Marlborough hankered for an attack upon Toulon. As early as 
April 1705 he described Toulon to Briangon, the Savoy envoy in 
London, as a main English objective.® The slow, precarious com- 
munications forbade them to prejudge the issue from Whitehall. 
In order to avoid repeating the naval and military discordances 
which had wrecked the Cadiz enterprise in 170Z, it was resolved 
that the general should not only command the troops, but should 
have equal power with the admiral in the strategic movements of 
the fleet. Sir Cloudesley Shovell was appointed to the naval com- 
mand, and Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, became Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Spain with additional commission as Admiral, 


Mimoires (187}), i, 95, ® John Macky, quoted in D.N.B. (igog), 
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jointly with Shovell. Peterborough’s appointment was delayed till 
Parliament had separated, as it was known to be unacceptable to 
both political parties. 

We cannot attempt here to appraise the character and quality of 
one who is called by his admirers “the great Earl of Peterborough,” 
but merely to present the reflections cast upon his memorable deeds 
and misdeeds by Marlborough’s judgment and actions. Hoffmann 
reported to his Government upon him, “He is of such a tempera- 
ment that he cannot brook an equal. He is a thoroughly restless 
and quarrelsome character, incapable of dealing with anybody, . . . 
and on top of that he has had no war experience on land or sea.’’^ 
This seems to have been well informed. John and Sarah had 
known Peterborough all his life, and had tasted his malice and 
mischief as far back as the trial of Sir John Fenwick in 1696.® In 
the closing years of King William, and since the opening of the new 
reign, friendly and even cordial relations seemed to have subsisted 
between the Marlborough and Peterborough families. We have 
seen how Peterborough’s intrepid son, the hero of the forlorn hope 
at the Schellenberg, had wooed but not won Marlborough’s youngest 
daughter, Mary.® Peterborough certainly regarded the Marl- 
boroughs, especially Sarah, as friends who rated him at his own 
valuation. He corresponded with the Duchess in terms of gay 
affability, and with the Duke with almost obsequious respect. Sarah, 
whose sure scent for genius had led her in her youth to marry the 
penniless John Churchill, and was to lead her in old age to bestow 
ten thousand pounds upon the great Pitt, then equally undis- 
tinguished, was evidently conscious of the Peterborough spell. 
Certainly she sang his praises to Marlborough during 1705, and 
Marlborough bears responsibility both for the appointment and for 
its exceptional conditions. 

It is strange that he should have chosen a commander for Spain 
whose character, qualifleations, and methods were so utterly different 
from his own. Peterborough had, as Hoffmann reported, no training 
as either soldier or sailor. He lacked patience, reserve, and persis- 
tency. He was quarrelsome and boastful. His caprice, or inspiration, 
was incalculable. His recklessness, his violence and profusion, were 
well known. How far, then, did Marlborough act upon his own 

* Hermann’s dispatch, April 7; Kunzel (German life of Hesse-Darmstadt), p. 555, 
quoted in Klopp, Der Fall des Houses StuarS, xi, 489. Hoffmann was one of the two 
Imperial envoys in London. 
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judgment and how far did he trust himself to Sarah’s instinct? At 
any rate, at the end of May 1705 armada of sixty-six British and 
Dutch l^ttleships, with many smaller vessels and 6500 soldiers, 
sailed from Portsmouth to Lisbon under the command of Peter- 
borough and Shovell. 

In issuing their orders to an expedition which once latmched 
passed almost completely out of control the English Cabinet, j^uided 
by Marlborough, had pondered deeply upon their past expejpence. 
Although there was much friction, upon which historianS\ have 
dilated, the arrangement at first worked well, and the results were 
splendid. All the leaders of the Allies for the war in Spain rniet at 
Lisbon in the last week of June 1705. Charles III, with his handful 
of personal officers, awaited them. Das Minas, the Portuguese 
general, and Galway rode in from the front a little beyond the 
Portuguese boundary. The valiant Prince George of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, an Imperial Field-Marshal at thirty-six, came in an English 
frigate fresh from his six months’ defence of Gibraltar. To these 
were now joined Peterborough, with Stanhope at his side, and 
Shovell, with Leake his second-in-command. This symposium of 
forceful, competing personalities was gathered to debate problems 
offering many alternatives. Their subsequent quarrels have led 
historians to dwell upon their differences. But the outstanding feet 
at the beginning is their agreement and its successful execution. 
Peterborough, fresh from Whitehall, leaned to the succour of 
Savoy. The Archduke, the Allies’ King of Spain, naturally re- 
garded this as desertion of his cause. He had been sent by the 
Allies to fight for the Spanish crown in Spain. What was this talk 
of Italy? 

Darmstadt, as we may call him, seems first to have recommended 
a march on Madrid through Valencia; but he was also agreeable 
to an attack on Barcelona. He had defended Barcelona against the 
French in 1697. He had been Viceroy of Catalonia. The Catalans , 
regarded him with gratitude and admiration. He had played a 
decisive part in the capture of Gibraltar, and was the soul of its 
defence. Whfether under his influence or not, the Lisbon Council 
chose Barcelona as their goal. Their discussions and the necessary 
preparations were protracted, but at length the great fleet resumed 
its progress. Galway authorized the exchange of the seasoned 
regirnents at Gibraltar for the raw English and Irish recruits, an d 
contributed two regiments of Dragoons. All were confirmed in 
their resolve by a dispatch from London giving the Queen’s per- 
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mission fot a landing in Catalonia.^ Matlborough had learned 
from the English envoy with the Duke of Savoy, Richard Hill, 
that an attempt upon Toulon was not to be contemplated. He 
therefore relaxed his dominating control, and was content to see a 
Spanish venture in 1705. 

On the voyage along the eastern coast of Spain the fleet touched 
at Denia, in Valencia. They were received with enthusiasm by the 
people. The magistrates of Philip V made immediate submission. 
All reports declared the acceptance by Valencia of the Hapsburg 
claim. Peterborough was excited. He saw the merit of Darmstadt’s 
first suggestion. “ Land here,” he urged, “ and march directly upon 
Madrid.” The distance was but a hundred and fifty miles through 
easy, unravaged country. In a fortnight, he suggested. King 
Charles HI would be enthroned in the Spanish capital. This was 
widely different from his previous counsel; but no one can say it 
was wrong. However, Darmstadt had now been rallied by Charles IH 
to the capture of Barcelona. He believed and protested that all 
Catalonia would rise to welcome him. Ultimately what he said 
proved true. The youthful sovereign, with the proved officer whose 
name seemed to be magic upon these doubtful coasts, prevailed. 
Peterborough, the Commander-in-Chief, submitted, and the fleet 
sailed northward to Barcelona. By this time there was sharp dis- 
agreement in this hydra-headed enterprise. Probably if Marlborough 
had been in Peterborough’s shoes in the Lisbon discussions he 
would have refrained from advocacy of any course. He would have 
been content if all were agreed that the fleet, having on board the 
strongest possible force, should pass the Pillars of Hercules and 
enter the Mediterranean. He would have left the partisans of various 
plans to exhaust each other and so gradually transform a nominal 
command-in-chief into effective control. But Peterborough struck 
with all his force in one direction, and now, valid reasons having 
arisen, with equal vehemence in another. Thus he lost much power. 

In the third week of August the armada anchored before Barce- 
lona. This was the most populous and wealthy city of Spain. It was 
a fortress of no mean repute, tested within a decade by siege. Its 
fortifications could not compare with the wonderful creations of 
Vauban in fhc Low Countries. But they comprised a complete 
perimeter of bastioned ramparts and ditches, and the most vulner- 
able quarter V!as guarded by the strong stone star-fort of the Mont- 
juich upon its dominating height three-quarters of a mile south of 
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the city. The Spanish Governor, Don Velasco, was a resolute, 
vindictive champion of the Bourbons. He had about three thousand 
trustworthy soldiers under his command. On August iz Charles III 
landed north of Barcelona, and was greeted and acclaimed by the 
Catalans, who flocked to his banner. The sympathies of Catalonia 
were manifesdy favourable. Crowds of countryfolk and local nobility 
assembled to welcome him. Of armed forces only fifteen hundred 
Miquelets, as the Catalan rebels were called, presented themselyes. 

Velasco saw in the local hostility a military advantage foi the 
defence of Barcelona. The Allies could not afford to destroy their 
popularity with the Catalans by starving the citizens or bombard- 
ing their dwellings, still less by delivering them to storm and sack. 
With all these facts present in their minds also, the councils of war 
upon Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s flagship became distracted. Charles, 
animated by Darmstadt, demanded a siege. Shovell supported him. 
No one has ever been able to plumb Peterborough’s mind. Whether 
he was actuated by caprice and day-to-day events, or whether he 
prepared a profound design with all Marlborough’s dissimulation, 
may well be indefinitely disputed. Certainly he could exert his 
influence most strongly by urging his Lisbon proposal to proceed 
at once to Italy. The armed support which Darmstadt had pre- 
dicted— nay, promised— in Catalonia was lacking. The Council had 
rejected his own bold plan of a march from Valencia on Madrid. 
What hopes were there of capturing a fortified city which could 
not even be bombarded for fear of alienating local sympathy? 
Peterborough played this card for all it was worth. Thus, with a 
shrewdness unusual in him, he forced all his colleagues to try to 
conciliate him. From weakness or from craft he yielded to their 
wishes, but he stipulated — ^and all agreed — that eighteen days was 
to be the limit of the siege. 

Accordingly the guns were landed and siege approaches made 
ffona the north side of the town, supported by sixteen thousand 
soldiers and sailors, mainly British. The ground was marshy and 
difl5cult, and Governor Velasco protected his ramparts at the 
threatened point by a preliminary lunette. No practicable breach 
appeared, and Peterborough continued to baffle the council of war 
by the alternatives of a march to Valencia and thence to Madrid, or 
preferably an immediate departure for Italy. After a fortnight when 
cverythmg was thus in the most perfect confusion he suddenly 
merged with an audacious surprise. He informed Darmstadt that 
he was about to assault the Montjuich. The Prince, who, according 
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to some, had already pressed this course, was delighted. Neither 
of them told Charles III or the admirals of their plan till the troops 
were already marching. • 

On the evening of September 13, 1705, a thousand men, of 
whom eight hundred were English, set off under Peterborough and 
Darmstadt ostensibly for Tarragona, the first stage in a march south- 
ward to Valencia. A reserve of twelve hundred men under Stanhope 
followed later. The fleet caxmon nad already been re-embarked, and 
Governor Velasco was preparing his celebrations. Peterborough 
and Darmstadt marched all night by the circuitous route shown 
on the map at p. 62, and at daybreak appeared from the contrary 
quarter upon the most accessible side of the Montjuich. There 
followed a comedy of chance which was also an epic. The assailants 
stormed the outer works. They placed their ladders in the stone 
ditch, but these proved too short by seven or eight feet, and they 
found themselves stopped. The scanty garrison sent frantic messages 
for help to the city. Governor Velasco dispatched at once a hundred 
dragoons, each with an infantryman riding pillion. The garrison, 
seeing this help approaching, raised a cheer which Lord Charle- 
mont, who commanded the British brigade, mistook as the signal 
for surrender. Thereupon the English leaped into the covered way, 
assuming themselves the victors. In this exposed situation they 
received a series of deadly volleys from the cannon and musketry of 
the fort. Many fell and two hundred surrendered. Darmstadt, 
hastening to intercept Velasco’s reinforcement, was wounded. A 
bullet severed the major artery in his thigh, and in a brief space 
he bled to death. Aghast at this catastrophe, Qiarlemont’s remain- 
ing men retreated. They had already abandoned the action when 
Peterborough, arriving, behaved in a most becoming manner. 
Seizing a half-pike and declaring he would conquer or die, he rallied 
his surviving soldiers and led them back to the outworks. This 
would have availed him nothing but for a curious turn of luck. 

The two hundred prisoners were being hustled down the hill 
towards Barcelona, three-quarters of a mile away, when they met 
virtually the whole garrison of the city advancing to the rescue of 
the Montjuich. Interrogated, they admitted that both Peterborough 
and Darmstadt were assaulting the fort. The officer in command of 
the relief was staggered by the presence of these great personalities. 
He concluded that the bulk of the allied army must be with them; 
he therefore returned to Barcelona, and sealed its fate. By extra- 
ordinary exertions ships’ cannon, relanded, were dragged into the 
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captured outworks, and from this deadly position launched a 
bombardment which after three days compelled the commandant 
of the fort to surrender. The fall of the Montjuich broke the spirit 
of Velasco. He agreed to capitulate unless relieved within four days. 
Hostages were accordingly exchanged, Stanhope representing the 



IHE CAPTURE OF BARCELONA 

Allies. The terms could not however be executed. The excitement 
of the Barcelona populace rose to an uncontrollable pitch. The 
Miquclets from the surrounding hills penetrated the city. The 
massacre of Bourbon adherents without respect to age, sex, or 
quality was imminent. The Governor invoked the aid of his hostage. 
Stanhope. Peterborough with strong forces entered the dty while 
it was in wild confusion, and had the crowning and romantic satis- 
fection of personally saving a beautiful and terrified duebess from 
the fury of the mob. Even the King, who suffered so much from 
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his arrogance, wrote to Queen Anne that Peterborough had saved 
the dty from ‘‘a veritable blood bath.”^ 

However it happened, Barcelona was captured. Whosoever^s 
conception it was, whether it arose from accident, caprice, or pro- 
found design, the glory belongs to Peterborough, who lost no time 
in claiming it. Forthwith he sent Stanhope to England with dis- 
patches couched in a grandiloquent vein, with letters to the 
Ministers, and to all his friends and his family, clamouring for 
praise, reinforcements, and appointment as commander-in-chief of 
all the forces in Spain, with sole control of the fleet. 

Conflicting accounts reached Marlborough from Barcelona. On 
September 29 he wrote to Hedges, the Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department: 

When the Duke of Savoy receives these dispatches, and sees how 
earnest the Queen is in giving him all the assistance that is possible, 
it will encourage H.R.H. to continue firm in the interest of the Allies, 
which, I believe, he must needs be sensible is his own too, though he 
may suffer for the present. And if the good news we have from Cata- 
lonia be confirmed, no doubt but it will have a great influence upon 
our affairs in Italy, and likewise in Portugal. By letters I received yester- 
day I am advised that the whole country had owned King Charles, 
and that even at Barcelona the inhabitants had taken arms to oblige 
the garrison to surrender, so that it was not doubted but H.M. was 
in possession of the city likewise.® 

And three weeks later: 

A great deal will depend on what we do in Catalonia, from whence 
the news you send me is the freshest we have that we can depend upon. 
The last letters from Paris of the i6th pretend that Barcelona held out 
still, but we have no reason to doubt our affeirs going well on that 
side, since they tell us nothing to the contrary. We were still in hopes, 
till the receipt of your letters, that the news of the Prince of Darm- 
stadt’s death might not be true.® 

The news of the captute of Barcelona had been hailed in London 
with unbridled enthusiasm. The highest opinion was held of King 
Charles's conduct. Godolphin was impressed by his detailed report 
to the Government. The English bias, especially Tory bias, was so 
strong for Spanish operations and for using the naval power that 
the capture of a fortress in Spain was judged at double the far 
stiffer simikr prize in Flanders. Stanhope's mission met with the 

^ G. dc Lambcfty, Memoim postr semr ^J*histom ik xtdH sikk^ iii, ,543. 

® Oispakkts^ ii, 284. , " n 
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warmest response. Parliament presented addresses acclaiming the 
prowess and conduct of Peterborough. Five thousand British in- 
fantry and two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, together with 
a strong squadron under Byng, were eagerly devoted to the Penin- 
sular campaign of 1706. 

Success, however, had not assuaged the quarrels of the allied 
commanders. Everybody hated Peterborough, and Peterborough 
struck at all. His differences with “the Germans,” or “the Vieiina 
crew,” as he described Charles HI and his Imperialist advisers, sc^n 
made even formal relations difficult. “If another general,” wrcite 
Prince Lichtenstein, one of Charles’s Austrian counsellors and his 
old tutor (November 5, 1705), “had been in command, it would 
have been easy to take Majorca or Minorca, and to conquer the 
whole of Aragon and Valencia.” He added, “All the officers under 
Lord Peterborough seek to leave for home. But I see no hope they 
will send us out a better general from England.”^ On the other 
hand, Peterborough himself was vociferous. “God protect this 
land,” he wrote to Stanhope (November 18), “from even the best 
of the German Ministers.”* Peterborough’s vanity, his violence, 
his giddy shifts of view and of mood, made him quarrel with the 
young King, with the allied generals and the English admirals. 
Shovell had sailed for home with most of the heavy ships. But 
Leake, who remained upon the coast, regarded this human firework 
with equal dislike and distrust. In December Charles appealed to 
London to send Galway from Portugal to take the command. 

The effects of the fall of Barcelona and the ardour of the whole 
province enabled the small allied forces to become speedily masters 
of every stronghold in Catalonia and on the Aragon frontier. At 
the same time the Spanish officers whom Darmstadt with sure 
knowledge had selected to uphold King Charles’s causes in Valencia 
met with unbroken success. Peterborough after several minor 
successes entered Valencia at the end of January 1706, and Charles 
was then in effective possession of all eastern Spain with the over- 
whelming support of its inhabitants. These conquests — easy come 
and easy go though they were to prove — ^threw a glowing light 
upon the Spanish scene at the end of the year, when all else was 
black or grey. 

Yet beneath the surface of success were causes of deep anxiety. 
Charles III, writing to Marlborough from Barcelona (October 22, 
*7°5)» described his condition in gloomy terms: 

» Fe/dzUge, Series 2, vtii, 552. * KIopp, xi. 507. 
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. , Wc arc in want of cvciything necessary for the war, having 
neither the money nor the ammunition required to defend Catalonia, 
which is all for us, except Rosas, . . . but the country very devoted. . . . 
Wc are in great danger, whatever Lord Peterborough’s efforts may be, 
without prompt and extraordinary succours. . . 

And Peterborough, amid his gay diversions in Valencia, was 
himself under no illusions. 

Peterborough to Marlborough 

Valencia 

3 February^ 1706 

*My Lord; 

How long we can resist such odds I know not. It is very uncom- 
fortable to receive no letter this four months. My Lord, it is a hard 
shift I am put to to sustain a war against French Generals and French 
troops with a Spanish horse — ^the best that be seen anywhere — ^with- 
out troops, without baggage, without money, in a country without 
an Officer speaking the language but myself. . . . The greatest honours 
imaginable have been paid in Valencia to the Queen, and we have 
been received with unexpressible marks of joy. I think we have 
deserved to some degree the kindness they have expressed. Under all 
fatigues I endure and dangers I undergo my comfort is that I have done 
my duty and that I am confident I shall continue to do so. I wish My 
Lord a happy campaign. I believe Your Grace has had a good winter 
one, and I hope whenever we are overpowered the enemy shall pay 
a reasonable reckoning. It is a great pity. My Lord, that we should 
have made such false steps as those I have given much account of, 
and that wc must languish so long without relief or support.® 

The active prosecution of the war in the Peninsula had really 
sprung from English Parliamentary circles. The Cabinet and Marl- 
borough became conscious of a strong impulse of support for this 
theatre. They yielded somewhat easily to a genial breeze. Many 
writers have censured the dispersion of forces as improvident and 
unorthodox. There is no doubt that Marlborough was influenced 
by politics rather than by strategy in the tolerance, and more than 
tolerance, which he showed to the Spanish venture. Still, he could 
have cited facts and figures in deprecation if not in defence. The 
English expenditure in the Low Countries in 1706 was £1,566,000 
and in Spain no less than £i,o95,o7i,» The number of English 
troops, apart from those in English pay, sent to Spain was above 
1 Blenheim MSS. ® Ibid, 

* Litters and Aceomts of James Brydges, Cf. G. M. Trevelyan, RnmUlks and the 
Umon with Scotland^ p. 159 n. 
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ten diousand. On the other hand, the French had at least fifteen 
thousand regular troops in the Peninsula during 1706, and eighteen 
thousand in 1707. Whether, if there had been no war in Spain, 
Marlborough could have gained these troops for Flanders is more 
than doubtful. Probably if they had not fought there they would 
never have been granted him. Fighting there, they actually con- 
tained through the ups and downs of three critical years supeppr 
numbers of the enemy. We feel sure that he regarded all tropps 
sent to Spain as a concession to London opinion. He would have 
rejoiced to have them in his own hand. Nevertheless, they were by 
no means wasted in the general application of available forces. A 
substantial military compensation, apart from political convenience, 
could be adduced in the grim account. When we deplore the absence 
of ten thousand redcoats from the campaigns of Ramillies and 
Oudenarde, and all the extra weight that this would have given to 
Marlborough’s control over the main confederate army, we are 
by no means entitled to assume that this alternative was ever open 
to him. 

The attitude of the Emperor Joseph was different. He had a 
natural sympathy for his brother in his trials. But the sending of 
the young Archduke to the Peninsula was a London and not a 
Vienna plan. It was not until after the capture of Barcelona that a 
surge of enthusiasm for the effort in Spain rose in the Emperor’s 
heart. Certainly thenceforward he was deeply moved. In a dis- 
patch to Gallas^ in London (December Z3, 1705) he offered to provide 
troops for Spain, and urged that transport, and of course money, 
should be furnished by England. He would even, so Gallas was 
instructed to state, pawn his own jewellery rather than allow 
Charles’s life and honour to be cast away.* 

But — and on this point all opinions converged — Peterborough 
must be removed, and if possible Galway appointed in his stead. 

‘ Hoffinann’s colleague in London. 

* From Gallas’s family archives in Prague; Klopp, xi, J09. 
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THE TOTTERING ALLIANCE 

1705-1706 

E ver since the disaster of Blenheim Louis XIV had 
been anxiously seeking by this road and that for a peace 
based on compromise. He no longer sought victory; 
but tmtil the beginning of 1709 he hoped to escape a 
trfiity of absolute defeat. In its military and financial weakness the 
Empire claimed the most from the war; in its strength and ardour 
England sought the least. The Dutch occupied the decisive position; 
they maintained the largest army in the field; they made a substantial 
money contribution; they played their part at sea. Nevertheless, 
their aims were practical and compact. They wanted their barrier 
of Belgian fortresses, with as many French fortresses to broaden it 
as possible. They hoped for a barrier on their southern and south- 
eastern frontiers stronger than that which they had so incontinently 
lost in 1701. The article of the original treaty of the Grand Alliance, 
while deliberately vague upon the question of the sovereignty of 
Belgium, was explicit about its strategic destiny. The Spanish 
Netherlands must be recovered “to the end that they may serve as 
a dyke, rampart and barrier to separate and keep France at a distance 
from lihe United Netherlands.”^ After Blenheim at various times, 
through successive agents, Louis XIV intimated secretly to the 
Dutdi that he was willing to partition Belgium and thvide its 
fortresses with them. 

At the end of 1705 the French negotiations, hitherto intangible, 
took a more definite form. The Marquis d’Al^gre, a French Lieu- 
tenant-General, had been captured by the Scots Greys in Marl- 
borough’s cavalry charge after the forcing of the Lines of Brabant 
in July 1705.* To this high personage the Duke granted a parole 
of two months to settle his affidrs in France, and chaiged him to 
convey to Louis XIV a message of ceremony. Arrived at Versailles, 
d’A 16 gre was taken into Torcy’s confidence and became a secret 

^ Treaty of die Gtaad AlUanoe, Clause V ; Lambetty, i, 6ao-Sa8. 

* V<ri. n, p. 959. 
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emissary of peace. The instructions which were given him deserve 
particular attention.^ On his return to Holland at the expiry of his 
parole he was to seek out Marlborough, express the pleasure with 
which the King had received his compliments, and, if permitted, 
open decisively the question of peace. D’Alfegre was to dwell upon 
the vexations Marlborough was bound to suffer at the hands of the 
Dutch, upon the hazards of war, and the many shifts and insecurities 
of private fortune. How success, however brilliant, brought envy 
in its train; how often ingratitude alone repaid the efforts of gre^t 
servants; how peace would consolidate the glories which Marl- 
borough had gained; and how earnestly the King desired that just 
and lasting peace. If these overtures were well received by Marl- 
borough, d* Alegre was to broach a very delicate topic. So ardent 
was his Majesty for peace that he would bestow a kingly reward on 
anyone who could bring it about. “It might perhaps have been 
wished,” d* Alegre was instructed to say, 

that the Duke of Marlborough had not already received all the honours 
which have been bestowed upon him, in order that there might be 
room for his Majesty to offer him, after the peace, rewards worthy of a 
man of his standing. Since he possesses them all, the King has no 
resource but munificence; but whatever benefits he had received from 
his own sovereign, two millions of French livres [about £500,000] 
would raise him above the dangers to which eminence is always exposed 
in England, if not sustained by great wealth. ^ 

It was further suggested that the payments should be spread over 
the first four years after the Peace. If all this went down well with 
Marlborough, and d’ Alegre sustained no rebuff, he was then to out- 
line the actual terms on which the King would treat. 

These were curious, and widely different from all later versions. 
Philip V was to keep Spain and the Indies, also the Milanese. 
Charles III was to become, as an Archduke, Elector of Bavaria, 
thus strengthening the house of Hapsburg exactly where it had 
been most imperilled. Max Emmanuel was to be indemnified for 
the loss of his native land, Bavaria, and for abandoning his Vicar- 
Generalship of the Spanish Netherlands, by becoming king of the 
“ Two Sicilies.” France was to hold all the bridgeheads of the Upper 
Rhine. Holland was to have her Barrier fortresses, to be held by 
Swiss garrisons, and the full possession of Guelders and Limburg. 

^ “Instructions pour d’Al^gre,” October 6, 1705; Instmctions des Ambassadeurs dt 
France^ “HoUende,” ii, 131 stq, (cd. Andr6 and Bourgeois), 
a Ibid., p. 147. 
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The Duke of Lorraine, whose balancing attitude during the cam- 
paign of 1705 had been noticeable, was to be consoled for French 
acquisitions on the Rhine by the Vicar-Generalship of such parts 
of the Spanish Netherlands as remained after the Dutch claims had 
been met. This French proposal contemplated for the first time 
since the outbreak of the war the division of the Spanish inheri- 
tance. Nevertheless, it was a French peace. The Great King paid 
his debt to Max Emmanuel, but held him in his power. He main- 
tained his grandson in Spain. He kept his grip on Northern Italy. 

All this was set forth in Torcy’s instructions to d’Alfegre of 
October 5, 1705, but we have no record of what passed at d’Al^gre’s 
interview with Marlborough. It is, however, certain from the 
sequel that the Duke allowed the captive peace agent to unfold the 
whole story. Imperturbably he listened to the proposal of a vast 
bribe to himself, and thereafter to the French terms for a general 
peace. He must have been all smiles to d’Alfegre, who departed 
without an inkling of where Marlborough stood. Clearly Marl- 
borough was not at all attracted by the French peace proposal. He 
did not think that the French power was as yet sufficiently broken 
to give England the security which she needed and deserved. He 
doubted the French sincerity in view of their great remaining mili- 
tary strength and the disappointing close of his late campaign. He 
suspected a manoeuvre to spread disunion between the Allies. He 
was resolved to continue the war and bring France low. When 
d’Al&gre unfolded four days later his peace terms to Heinsius, 
Marlborough set himself to discredit and frustrate them. He was 
neither offended not seduced by the personal bribe. He put it by 
in his mind as something which might be of interest some day, 
but which could not in the slightest degree affect his judgment or 
his action. 

The political scene in London seemed vastly better than any the 
Captain-General and the Lord Treasurer had known before; and 
probably the first three months of 1706, which he spent in England, 
were not merely comfortable, but even gave the illusion of security. 
He was cordii^y thanked by both Houses of Parliament. Extra- 
ordinary supplies were forthcoming for the prosecution of the war. 
The loan of 3(1250,000 which he floated in the City for the Empire, 
or rather for Prince Eugene and his army, to whom it was conveyed 
direct, was fully subscribed between a Thursday and the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. The war effort of the island in men and munitions 
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each month assumed a larget scale. He was thus able to tum 
his mind very definitely to the new audacious military adventure on 
which he had set his heart for 1706. Meanwhile he cultivated the 
Whigs. 

Many accounts have come to us of a dinner-party which seemed 
to seal an all-powerful confederacy in British politics. It is remark- 
able in this period that, while opposing commanders in the fSeJd 
lavished courtesies upon each other across the lines of actual 
the politicians at home adopted a stifEer attitude in their o^to 
circles. Nevertheless, in January 1706 we see united round Harley’s 
table Marlborough and Godolphin; Harley and St John; Halifax, 
Sunderland, Boyle, and Cowper. Somers was absent only by 
inadvertence. An incident of this festivity recorded by Cowper is 
well known. On the departure of Lord Godolphin, 

Hatley took a glass, and drank to love and friendship, and everlasting 
union, and wished he had more Tokay to drink it in; we had drank 
two bottles good, but thick. I replied, his white Lisbon was best to 
drink it in, being very clear. I suppose he apprehended it (as I observed 
most of the company did) to relate to that humour of his, which was 
never to deal clearly or openly; but always with reserve, if not dissimula- 
tion, or rather simulation; and to love tricks even where not necessary, 
but from an inward satisfaction he took in applauding his own cunning. 
If ever man was bom under the necessity of being a knave, be was.^ 

Historians generally have taken this statement as illustrating the 
distrust which undoubtedly still prevailed. But that chaff of this 
kind could be indulged in without offence is surely a measure of 
prevailing sincerity and good will. Undoubtedly the Whigs expected 
to be partners in the Government. Marlborough and Godolphin 
earnestly desired their aid. Even Harley was caught by the enthusi- 
asm of the hour. Only one obstacle remained — Queen Anne. 

The end of this session saw the furthest unbending of Queen 
Anne to the Whigs. The Tory Party had driven her far from her 
innate convictions. Godolphin, whose whole aim was the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the sustaining of Marlborough and his armies, 
might be truly thankful. Harley, while thoroughly helpful, had 
made a special virtue of going so fer. The curious, intricate machine 
of English politics worked more smoothly for practical ends than 
it had ever done. Our of the innumerable stresses and intrigues 
there arose a spell of commanding harmony. Never had domestic 
afEaus conformed more perfectly to Marlborough’s Meals than at 
» The Prhmte DUuy WUlum, Pirtt Earl Cowper (Rcnbuigb Oub, iSj}). p. j j. 
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this beginning of 1706. It was too good to be ttuc, and it was too 
good to last. Well might Seymour warn a group of Whigs who 
were exulting in his presence upon the triumph of their party, 
“Don’t be too sure. Whatever the Queen may look like to you, 
she never hated you more.”^ But while it lasted the sun shone 
brightly upon the English scene, and the island Power could 
plunge again with united authority into the murk and storm of 
Europe. 

On the Continent in the ranks of the Grand Alliance all was again 
turning to chaos. The agreements Marlborough had made with the 
allied princes and sovereigns threatened to crumble as soon as his 
personal influence was withdrawn from the various Courts. All 
the Electors saw the chance of making money and local advantage 
out of the weakness of the great confederacy and out of the astonish- 
ing readiness of England to make exertions far beyond her apparent 
stake. No doubt each had ground for complaint. Every signatory 
had entered the war upon the promise that the Empire would main- 
tain a hundred and twenty thousand men against France. Actually 
about forty thousand men, ill-clothed, worse equipped, unpaid, the 
bulk under the now rapidly failing Margrave of Baden, were all that 
was forthcoming. The Empire, deemed so mighty, had in fact 
fallen down. The thoughts of Vienna were riveted upon the civil 
war in Hungary and Transylvania. Compared to these terrible and 
near obsessions, dominion over Italy, Spain, and the New World 
became now a faint and far-oif thing. 

The Prussian extortions and threats had not hitherto implied any 
serious resolve to diange sides. But in the early months of 1706 
the behaviour of Frederick I began to excite Marlborough’s anxiety. 
There are indications in his letters that he feared his positive deser- 
tion of the common cause. He suspected him of being actually in 
negotiation with Louis XIV. Marlborough’s letters cite no proofs. 
We have adduced many evidences of the excellence of his secret 
service, but it may well be that in this he was guided mainly by his 
instinct. Certainly the English Cabinet do not seem to have been 
themselves at all alarmed. Modem research has, however, shown 
how truly MarUtorough divined or measured facts, for, as we now 
know, the Prussiari K^g was advancing iax on the path of treachMy. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether anything but an overwhelming 
military event could at this juncmre have kept him from a s^>aiate 
peace with France. 

* Hoffimum’s dupatch, December 22, 170; ; Klo{)|>, xii, iS. 
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Next in importance were the Danes. Thirty thousand Danish 
troops served as mercenaries in the allied armies. They earned an 
invaluable revenue for the Danish State. These good soldiers who 
never failed on any battlefield had also to be marketed by their 
rulers. Denmark had been led to seize the town of Eutin, and this 
raised dangerous questions not only with the Swedes, but with the 
Empire. Meanwhile, the payments of the Sea Powers for the Danish 
troops being in arrear, those warriors became tardy in moving, up 
to their necessary strategic positions. 

These political situations were aggravated by the actual state of 
the fronts. Spain was an adventure, costly, precarious, and on the 
whole ill-judged. But Italy was capital. There French armies, 
almost equal to those in Flanders and upon the Rhine, advanced 
against the exhausted Imperialists and the desperate remnants of 
Savoy. The year opened with the capture of Nice on January 4 after 
a siege of some weeks by a detachment of seven thousand men under 
the Duke of Berwick. By the express orders of Louis XIV the for- 
tifications were destroyed. So thoroughly was this executed, says 
Berwick, “that no trace remained where the fortress of Nice had 
once stood.”i Thus Victor Amadeus found himself cut from any 
effective contact with the Allies by sea. While their armies used 
ruthless force, the French lavished their seductions upon the 
harassed Duke of Savoy. His wife and his daughters were princesses 
of France.* The Grand Monarch could forgive his own family 
without loss of dignity. Let the Duke once mote turn his coat, 
however tattered, and the parable of the Prodigal Son would be 
re-enacted. Victor Amadeus was made of stubborn if untrustworthy 
stuff. It was plain, however, in February and March of 1706 that 
the complete extinction of all resistance to France in Italy was 
imminent. 

Against all these dangers and incoherences there remained to the 
Allies the greatness of their cause, which still held good in spite of 
every disappointment and disloyalty throughout the whole vague, 
vast block of the Germanic peoples. There were the sturdy, stub- 
born Dutch, and ‘the rich, busy, and strangely resolute English; 
there was Prince Eugene, the hero of a Europe which had been for 
nearly twenty years at war; and lastly there was John, Duke of 

^ Memoirs t i, 194. 

2 His wife was Anna of Orleans, daughter of Charles IFs sister. His daughters were 
MMt Adelaide, who married the Duke of Burgundy, and Marie Ix>uise, who married 
rhilip V. 
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Marlborough, deemed by all in those days to be the Champion. 
By a ceaseless correspondence, obstructed sometimes for several 
weeks by adverse winds in the Narrow Seas, Marlborough worked 
imtiringly to prevent the transient harmony which his personal 
journey had achieved from falling into ruin. The seventy pages of 
his letters to high personages which Murray’s Dispatches contains 
for these ten or twelve weeks must be read by those who wish to 
understand his difficulties and exertions. Now the new, fierce 
campaign was about to begin. The eight French armies were already 
almost gathered upon their respective fronts. Every promise of the 
German states had been at the best half kept; all the contingents 
were weaker and later than arranged. Every single ally had his 
special complaint. The Empire, the most helpless, the most failing, 
was the most arrogant and querulous of all. The Margrave maun- 
dered over a mouldering army on the Rhine. The King of Prussia 
held all his troops back from the fighting fronts to which it had 
been agreed they should march. The Danes, even after their Eutin 
incursion had been adjusted, were set upon their arrears of pay. 
.England was the milch-cow of all, and Parliament was already voluble 
upon that pregnant point. But England, detached yet dominant in 
the distracted Continent, was still resolved upon war and victory. 
She was to have both. 

D’Alfegre had lingered in Holland, hopeful of his peace mission 
and reluctant to face the rigours of captivity and the English climate. 
When all was ready for the new campaign his presence at The 
Hague was no longer desirable. “ Since we have no more business 
to do together,” wrote Heinsius (February 19), “it would be better 
that he should leave.”^ On his arrival in England at the end of 
Match he found himself reduced effectively to the position of a 
prisoner of war by the following characteristic letter from Marl- 
borough, which marked the extinction of his mission: 

Windsor Park 
March 29, 1706 

Colonel Macartney, having gone yesterday evening to Windsor and 
having apprised the Queen of your safe arrival, has this morning 
informed me that her Majesty wishes you to start to-morrow for 
Nottingham. I am truly sorry to be out of town and thus deprived 
of the pleasure of saluting you. I will however send this evening 

* G. G. Vieede, Cwnspeniaim diphmatiqM tt mtitmn Jk d$ Hrituius, 

at. (i8jo), p. }, 
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M. Gurdonncl {le Sieur Girdonnel] to receive your instiudions, begging 
you to be persuaded of the very sincere feelings with which I have the 
honour to be, etc.^ 

The whisperings of peace which d’Alfegre had begun continued 
while the armies were being painfully gathered from intriguing 
Courts and war-worn peoples. Two separate lines of discussion 
persisted. Apart from the more general objects of the war, Engird 
had a special reason for courting the Dutch. Queen Anne’s Ministprs 
and Parliaments of every hue, especially before the Union with 
Scotland was achieved, centred their desires upon securing a 
Dutch guarantee of the Protestant Succession. This could not ih 
EngUsh opinion be secured, nor their effort repaid, until France 
was thoroughly beaten. They were therefore wont to encourage the 
Dutch to gain their Barrier by a vigorous combined prosecution 
of the war; while Louis XTV tempted them at least with a large 
portion of it as the reward of a speedy, and if necessary a separate, 
peace. These two opposite winds blew for several years alternately 
upon Holland according to the varying fortunes of the armies. 
Marlborough knew well that the Dutch claims would be exorbitant; 
that, whatever the London Gibinet might feel, they would deeply 
offend the Empire; and that the heavy hand of “ Their High Mighti- 
nesses” would infuriate all parts of the Netherlands that might fall 
under their rule. He foresaw also the complications which must 
arise with Prussia and other signatory states of the Grand Alliance 
concerned witli the Lower Rhine. We find him, therefore, dilatory 
and obstructive in all that concerned the Barrier Treaty, and in fact 
he staved it off till after Malplaquet. 

The idea of the reciprocal guarantee of the war-aims of the two 
Sea Powers, as a preliminary to a draft of general peace terms, grew 
steadily in England. The Whigs, naturally attaching the highest 
importance to anything assuring the Protestant Succession, were 
prepared to go almost all lengths to meet the Dutch over their 
Barrier. As it was already necessary to carry them along, Halifiuc 
was at Marlborough’s wish associated with him in all the preliminary 
negotiations. When at length, at the begixming of April, it became 
imperative that Marlborough should return to The Hague and to 
the army, Halifax went with him. We do not need at this stage to 
enter upon the details of the Anglo-Dutch discussions, which did 
not reach a setdement till the end of 1709. It is sufficient here to 
indicate the very different angles from wMch Marlborough and Hali- 

’ DispaUbts, u, 464. 
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fax apptoached thdr common task. Halifax in one of his regular 
letters to his party leader, Somers, neithCT being at the time a 
Minister, wrote, “I think it is out interest that their Barrier should 
be as good as we can obtain for them, and if they insist on too much, 
it will be a greater tie on them not to make peace until it is procured 
for them.”i He thought from his talks with Marlborough that the 
Duke agreed with this. It is probable, however, that, whatever 
civilities Marlborough may have practised towards the eminent 
Whig, his opinion was not different from what he expressed three 
years later in his well-known letter to Godolphin: “Be assured that 
whenever England shall comply with the States as to the Barrier 
. . . they will think it more their interest to be well with Fiance 
than with England.”® Two more contrary opinions could hardly 
be expressed, and it must be noted that Marlborough’s view of the 
Dutch reaction was not borne out in different circumstances by the 
ultimate result. 

Their differences did not emerge in public. The two envoys were 
not long together at The Hague. Marlborough had very soon to 
take the field. Except for a month’s stay in Hanover in the Whig 
interest and for occasional visits to Marlborough’s headquarters, 
Halifax remained throughout the year at The Hague in parley with 
the Dutch. His negotiations were soon to be affected by events. 

The Bourbon power in Spain had sunk to its lowest ebb at the 
end of 1705, but a stern rally marked the opening months of 1706. 
Louis XIV refused to accept the sudden change of fortune in the 
Peninsula. He was deeply conscious of the danger to his interests 
in the western Mediterranean which arose from the capture by the 
Sea Powers of the fortified naval base of Barcelona. Just as at the 
end of 1704 he had sent a great army to recover Gibraltar, so now 
he exerted himself to recover the Ca^onian capital. Tess^, with all 
the French troops confronting Galway, about twelve thousand 
men. was moved into Aragon. Arrived there, he was ordered, in 
spite of his misgivings, to drop his communications and march on 
Barcelona. Here he met the new reinforcements from France, and 
found himself at the head of twenty-one thousand men, two-thirds 
of whom were French regulars. 'liiis concentrated army outnum- 
bered all theallied formations dispersed throughout the conquered pro- 
vinces. It ky however In the midst of a bitterly hostile popuktion. 

. ® Quoted in R. Gelkie and L Ji. hloatgcmity, Tb* D$ittb Barrur, 1705-19, p, 46 h, 

* Auguat 1:709; CoiMi^ iV, 409. 
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It could be fed and supplied only from die sea. A comprehensive 
plan -was framed. The Toulon fleet carrying the munitions and can- 
non for the siege reached the coast in the first days of April, and in 
perfect timing with the junction of all the forces, Philip V arrived 
in the camp from Madrid. 

This sudden apparition completely turned the tables upon the 
Allies . Peterborough’s troops were widely scattered, the bulk 
being in the province of Valencia, in whose pleasant cities thi^ 
commander had disported himself with the gallantry and profiasi^ 
of a knight-errant. Charles, menaced and invested both by land 
and sea, threw himself into Barcelona with four thousand men, of 
whom one-third were English. The second siege of Barcelona began. 
Marshal Tessd not unnaturally regarded Montjuich as the key of 
the city. He hoped in his turn to carry it by assault. The defence 
of the famous fort was confided to seven hundred English redcoats 
under Lord Donegal. It was necessary to use against them the 
heavy batteries and the greater part of fhe French army. At night- 
fall of the 2 1 St the breach was stormed by overwhelming numbers, 
and Donegal, refusing all quarter, and striking down his foes on 
every side, perished gloriously, sword in hand, with the greater 
part of his men. The attack on the city now began in earnest. 
Aided by the fidelity of five thousand citizen levies, the young King 
Charles — ^hc was but twenty-one — conducted the defence with 
conspicuous personal valour. Donegal’s stubborn resistance in the 
Montjuich had given time for the population to strengthen the ram- 
parts. A bitter conflict ensued. This was the great episode in the 
career of the future Emperor. Although he could easily have 
quitted the city by sea in the early days, he proclaimed his resolve 
to conquer or die among his ardent Catalans. His death in action, 
and still more his capture alive, would have violently transformed 
the whole policy of the Grand Alliance. 

Almost ever5rthing about Peterborough is disputed. A sombre 
writer of Victorian times. Colonel Parnell,^ has, with remarkable 
erudition, laboured to strip him of all his laurels and to represent 
him only as a nuisance and impostor. These aspersions are still 
deemed extravagant and unjust. But certainly Peterborough’s con- 
duct at this crisis shows him at his worst. On March 30, when the 
French design upon Barcelona was fully apparent, he wrote a letter 
to Duke Victor Amadeus of Savoy whi(^ reveals the black treachery 
of his mood. 

^ Tbt War tf tb* Smurien M Sfaia (i7oa-ii). 
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May God pteseive his Majesty, . . . but it is my duty to your Royal 
Highness that in case of his death I shall ^ Spain to he who has the right 
to it. .. . The most fatal event for the public will be a captive King 
of Spain. The game will be difficult and delicate, and I can only say 
that I will do my best; . . . for your interests. Monseigneur, will always 
be [illegible: paramount?] and your Royal Highness cannot wish for 
a more devoted or faithful servant.^ 

To this limit did he push his personal feuds and public pre- 
sumption. 

Alike in thought and action he proved himself utterly indifferent 
to the fete of the sovereign in whose interest he had been sent to 
Spain. He seemed prepared to face the loss of Barcelona. Admiral 
Leake, reinforced by Byng’s squadrons and transports carrying five 
thousand men, was now sailing up the coast from Gibraltar to the 
relief of the city. Peterborough, asserting his commission as a joint- 
admifel of superior rank, sent him reiterated orders to land his 
troops in Valencia before engaging the Toulon fleet. “Any forces 
sent to Barcelona are sent so far out of the way.” He wished him- 
self to march from Valencia to Madrid and seize the capital, as an 
offset to the fall of Barcelona. 

Leake treated Peterborough’s thrice-reiterated orders with perfect 
disdain. He pressed his voyage to Barcelona with the utmost speed. 
King Qiarles from the beleaguered city sent him imperative appeals 
to hasten “without stopping or disembarking the forces elsewhere, 
as some other Persons may pretend to direct you; for there can be 
no one so necessary in this town, which is on the very point of being 
lost for want of relief.”* Peterborough, finding his orders dis- 
obeyed, and beginning to be at lengdi conscious of the storm that 
would break upon him if Barcelona fell, gathered a small force, 
hastened along the coast, and joined Qfiientes, the Miquelet leader, 
in the blockade of Tessa’s army. When the fleet, delayed by 
adverse winds, drew near, he boarded the flagship, hoisted his 
admiral’s flag at the mainmast, and sought to present himself as the 
saviour of the city and the organizer of its relief. No one could 
have behaved worse. The whole credit belongs to Admiral 
Leake. 

The Toulon fleet did not accept Leake’s proffered battle. On the 
approadi of his superior forces their admiral, the Count of Toulouse, 
saUed without loitering for Toulon. Tess6, whose land communica- 
tions were cut and himself blockaded by the Catalan bands, had no 
^ Add. MSS. *8057, ff. 93-94. * Pamdl, p. i66. 
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choice but immediate retreat. Leaving his whole siege-train, all his 
cannon, stores, supplies, and the bulk of his wounded, he withdrew, 
harassed by the guerrillas, northward into France. Such was the 
first refreshing news which greeted the allied captains at the opening 
of the main campaign of 1706. 
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FORTUNE’S GIFT 

1706 — ^MAY 

M arlborough had reached The Hague full of a 
great military design. Our chief source for this is 
in the letters which he wrote after it had been decisively 
Lprevented. But there is ample evidence how fer 
he had carried his plan for marching all round France into Italy. 
For months past he had been setting everything in motion to that 
end. There were the eight thousand Prussians who were anyhow 
to stay in Italy. There were the seven thousand Palatines and 
three thousand Saxe-Gothas. There was the English Government 
subsidy of three hundred thousand crowns, there was the £zjo,ooo 
loan, both of which were payable only to Prince Eugene’s account 
in Venice. Well-equipped in the Italian theatre would stand Eugene, 
and thither Marlborough would march with the renowned redcoats 
and such other contingents as he could scrape. We can see to what 
point his actual staff work had proceeded by the issue of the six 
hand-mills to every British battalion for grinding corn, utensils 
which had never been needed in the Low Countries.^ He had 
procured the assent of the Gibii^t, and was now strong enough 
to have his plan embodied in a solemn commission from the Queen 
authorizing him to act, if he thought fit, independently of the 
Dutch.* 

^ Captaia Robert Parker, Memir/ (1746), pp. 108, 109. 

* The document is a$ follows. The onginal, with signature and seal, it in the 
Queen’s hand. 

April 14/25, 1706 

Addithnal Instructions for our Right Trusty and Right intirely beloved cousin and councillour 
John Duke of Marlborough our embassador extraordinary to the States Generali of the United 
Provinces and captain General of our Forces &c^; Given at our court at Kensington the four^ 
ieenth day of April 1706, in the fifth year of our Reigpe, 

Whereas we have by our instructions to you bearing date the tenth day of April in 
the fifth year our reign given you our directions to press the States Generali of the 
United Provinces with the utmost earnestness to joync their proportion of forces with, 
ours for the compleatmg forty squadrons and forty battalions to march forthwith into 
Italy, for the cffectuall carrying on of the warr there, and the relief of H.R.K. the Duke 
of &voy; which service we take to be of the last importance to the common cause. 
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Armed with this vigorous document, he now opened the matter 
boldly at The Hague. The States-General showed much more 
imagina tion and confidence than they had done in 1704. Their 
terms were simple. If he went he must take no Dutch troops: that 
would cost them their lives at the hands of the Dutch populace. But 
for the rest they would run all risks to help him. He had already 
directed eighteen thousand men upon the Italian theatre. If with 
twenty thousand English, who were to make another long pilgrto- 
age, and certain auxiliaries of quality he could reach Lombardy, he 
and Eugene might do a deed the fruits whereof would be inestimable 
and the fame immortal. 

To take the pressure ofiF the Dutch, while he was fighting in 
Italy, Marlborough had resolved upon an important diversion. A 
French refugee, the Gjmte de Guiscard, a man whose dark and 
explosive nature was armed with much address, had for many 
months past pressed upon the London Cabinet a plan for the land- 
ing of a strong force upon the coasts of France far behind the 
fortress barrier of the Low Countries. St John was much impressed 
with Guiscard. He wrote of him to Marlborough in the highest 
terms: “His conduct has been full of zeal, very discreet and very 
moderate.” Guiscard proposed that a number of battalions should 
be raised from the Huguenot refugees, and that these, reinforced 
by several brigades of British infantry and regiments of dragoons. 


And altho* wc wil not permit our selves to doubt of the concurrence of that Govern- 
ment in so reasonable and so necessary a proposition, yet the consideration that we arc 
not only obliged in justice to do this, but also we are mov’d by the thoughts of the fatal 
consequences which would befall the whole confederacy in case the French prevail 
there, and that the warr on our part be not effectually carryed on. That we might not, 
therefore, be wanting to do our utmost for this necessary and important service; wc 
do hereby require you, upon the refusal or delay of the States General, or their ministers 
to joyne with us in ordering a proportion of their troops for that service; that you do, 
in such time and manner as you shal think most proper, cause to march into Italy of 
the troops in our pay as near the said number of forty squadrons and forty battalions 
as you can possibly provide. And that you take the proper methods for concealing the 
said designe and also that you give al the necessary directions for the time and manner 
of the said march of our troops and for making provision for them in their march, and 
after they arrive in Italy, as you shal judge most convenient. 

And we arc so fully perswaded of the necessity of this enterpriae and withall knowing 
your zeale for the common cause, and how absolutely necessary your presence will be 
to command out troops in this expedition; we do therefore heteby permit, and require 
you to take the command of our said troops upon you in person as soon as they have 
entered into Italy. And we leave it to your care and prudence to order and direct all 
other things relating to the said expedition as you shall judge most conducing to the 
promoting the intended service. 
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should be landed by surprise somewhere between Blayc and the 
mouth of the Charente. Xantes was to be occupied and fortified, 
and the French Huguenot officers were from thence to rouse the 
Cevennes and reanimate the Camisards, carrying rebellion supported 
by invasion into these smouldering regions. Marlborough thought 
well of the venture and of 
the part it would play in 
his general strategy. Five 
Huguenot regiments were 
raised at the end of 1705, 
and neatly a dozen British 
battalions were gathered at 
Portsmouth and in the Isle 
of Wight. “I hope to be 
able,” he wrote to Heinsius 
from London (February 
12/23, 1706), 

before I seal this letter to 
send you a project of the 
Comte de Guiscard, which 
has been communicated to 
M. de Buys; we keep it here 
as a great secret and do not 
doubt that you will do the 
same; but if we can make 
it practicable to make such an attempt, I should think this year is mote 
proper than any. For by what we see of the French disposition for this 
year’s service, there will be very few troops left in the body of the 
kingdom — beg you will give me your opinion of this project so that 
I may know how to .govern mjrself.' 

Heinsius, who had already had relations with Guiscard, favoured 
this use of amphibious power. It was of course entirely in harmony 
with Tory Party war-conceptions, and was bound to command a 
strong backing in Parliament once it became known. Marlborough 
always referred to it as the ‘descent’ (alas! he wrote it ‘decent’), 
and we shall see it play an appreciable part in the operations of the 
next three years. Guiscard too was to make his own contribution 
to history when in 1710 he attempted to assassinate Harley, the 
Prime Minister, in thejjCouncil Chamber. The troops, together with 
their shipping and stores, were prepared and provided during the 

* Vieed«i p. 4. 
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winter of 1705-6, and their use lay in Marlborough’s hand when he 
reached The Hague. 

The Italian scheme was destroyed by the earliest events of the 
campaign of 1706. The French forestalled the Allies in the field 
both on the Rhine and in Italy. In March Vend6me, unseasonably 
mobilized, inflicted at Gilcinato a savage minor defeat upon Re^^ent- 
ku, who commanded the Imperial forces in Eugene’s absen<^ at 
Vienna. Eugene arrived, not indeed to stem the rout, bun to 
reorganize and reanimate the beaten army when they reached the 
Trentino. Here was a loss in capture, and still more in desertion, 
of ten thousand men. In Germany Vilkrs fell upon the Margrave, 
who with feeble forces was blockading Fort Louis, and on May 5 
chased him over the Rhine. The blockade of Fort Louis was aban- 
doned, and the blockaders were thankful, or even proud, to have 
made their escape. Hagenau and Duremberg were captured with 
their garrisons, and almost all those conquests which the trium- 
phant Allies had made on the left bank after Blenheim were lost. 
Not only the line of the Moder, but also that of the Lauter, was 
devoured, and Landau, into which a garrison of four thousand men 
was thrown by the Margrave, alone remained. The siege and 
recapture of this key fortress seemed set for the next scene. 

Marlborough’s correspondence at this time with the King of 
Prussia and with Wartenberg, the Prussian Prime Minister, deserves 
study. The English Ambassador at Berlin, Lord Raby, was a gentle- 
man of spirit, ardent for military repute, and inclined to carry 
diplomacy into dangerous channels. Marlborough’s comment upon 
him as “impertinent and insignificant” is severe. However this 
may be, his intrigues, amorous and political, caused ill-feeling at the 
Prussian Court. He was accused roundly of being the lover of 
Countess Wartenberg, the Prime Minister’s wife. This was a com- 
plication the advantages and disadvantages of which might well 
become die subject of dispute. In April the King demanded Raby’s 
recall. However, in those days letters passed slowly. 

A personal rektionship had been established between Marl- 
borough and Frederick I. The King, markedly emphasizing 
Marlborough’s new dignity as a prince of the Empire, addressed 
him as “my cousin,” and his letters breathed a spirit of comrade- 
ship and admiration. But he still delayed the moving of his troops. 
Those which should have been at Mainz were only at Wesel. Those 
which should have hastened to help the Margrave on the Upper 
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Rhine wcte proceeding sluggishly towards Maestricht. The King 
complained that he had not been told of Marlborough’s plans. Nor 
had he, for the project of the Duke’s marching into Italy could not 
risk disclosure beyond the most limited circle. In fact, though 
Marlborough did not yet know it, a courier with an exposing 
dispatch from Victor Amadeus had already been captured by the 
enemy. The Prussian King wrote to Marlborough on April 20 a 
most severe and challenging letter couched in terms, probably 
sincere, of high personal regard. Considering the great number of 
troops Prussia was furnishing to the Allies, her King felt he should 
be party to all secrets. To this Marlborough replied personally 
with all ceremony. To Wartenberg, the Prime Minister, he was more 
blunt : if the King went on writing to him in this style, he would not 
find it necessary to give him any more information about military 
movements. But the moment that the Margrave was defeated upon 
the Upper Rhine and the Italian scheme was no longer possible 
Marlborough became expansive about his ruined plans. In a 
dozen letters he informed the Emperor, the King of Prussia, and 
all the German Electors what he had purposed and what he could 
no longer do. This was a cheap currency, but it was as much as he 
had to give. They were all now fully informed of the discarded 
plan.^ 

All this time the French armies were steadily concentrating, and 
further rude shocks impended on all European fronts. In these 
circumstances the States-General made Marlborough another simple 
offer. They would approve the sending of an extra ten thousand 
men to the aid of Prince Eugene, provided that he would himself 
command die Dutch armies on the Flanders front. Moreover, he 
should not be hampered in any way by Deputies or generals. If he, 
their Deputy Captain-General, would stay to guard the Dutch 
homeland, he should be master in the field, and he might send this 
further substantial aid to his comrade Eugene. Marlborough dosed 
with this. Assuredly the Dutch kept their word. Slangenberg 
smouldered in sullen obscurity. Three new field Deputies, Sicc» 
van Goslinga, Ferdinand van Collen, and* Baron de Renswoude, 
were appointed with instructions to obey the Duke and widi no 
prohibitions against fighting a battle, which however seemed most 
unlikely. Collen seems to have been a nonentity, and Renswoude 
was a friend of Marlborough’s.* We shall have much to say about 
Goslinga as the story unfolds. He was no doubt picked for his 
* See Diipatdm, ii, 496^97 (to Wtatitkw). * lUd., 4^. 
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office because of his personal courage and fiery, aggressive nature. 
Here was a man eager for battle. He would be no clog. But another 
series of difficulties arose. New trials, different in character, were 
henceforth to fall upon Marlborough’s patience. Goslinga was a 
military-minded civilian, fascinated (without any professional know- 
ledge) by the art of war, who would have liked to command the 
army himself. He combined the valour of ignorance with a nifind 
fertile in plans of action. His military judgment was almost duld- 
ishly defective; his energy was overflowing. Day after day, as his 
memoirs recount, he waited upon the Duke in his tent, offering 
freely his best advice. When this was not taken his mood became 
not only critical but aspersive; and from an early stage in their 
relations his writings accuse Marlborough of “prolonging the war 
for his own advantage,” instead of ending it speedily and easily by 
adopting one or other of the numerous Goslinga plans. On the 
battlefields the pugnacious Deputy bustled into the hottest fighting, 
galloping to every quarter, helping to tally and lead disordered 
battalions, making happy suggestions to the generals in the heat 
of action, and sometimes even giving orders upon his vaguely 
defined but impressive authority. All this, however, will become 
apparent. 

It was with melancholy thoughts that Marlborough began his 
most brilliant campaign. “I cross the sea,” he wrote to Wratislaw, 
“with sufficiently sad reflections.”^ “The little concern of the 
King of Denmark and almost all the other princes give me so dismal 
thoughts that I almost despair of success.”* These expressions can 
be multiplied. But this was his dangerous mood. Just as he had 
written before starting upon the Blenheim march that he saw no 
prospect of doing any good that year, so now he was in the deepest 
gloom. It was not the abysmal despair into which he was plunged 
in the two or three days before Oudenarde, but it was black as night. 
Yet he had his consolations, and his poise remained perfect. There 
is a letter of his which we like as much as any he wrote to his wife. 

John to Sarah 

•Afoy 4 t/i 5 ]. 1706 

*I am very uneasy when Your letters do not come regularly, for 
without fiatterie my greatest support are the thoughts I have of your 
kindness; hether too I really have not had tim to write to my Children, 
but when I do, be assur* d that I shal let them know my heart and soul, 

* March 29; Dispatebts, U, 462. 

* Marlborough to Godolpbin, April aj/May 4 ; Com, 11, jjo. 
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as to their living dutyfully, and kindly with You, and let mee beg for 
my sake of my dear Soull, that she will passe by litle faults and consider 
thay are very Young, and that thay cant do other then love you withal 
their hearts, for when thay consider how good a Mother You have 
been to them, thay must bee barbariens if thay did not make a kind 
return; You will see by my letters to Lord Treasurer that in all likely- 
whode I shal make the whole Campagte in this country^ and consequently not 
such a one as will please mee^ hut as I infinitely vallu Your e s time ^ for without 
that You cant love mee^ let mee say for my self that there is some merits in 
doing rather what is good for the puhlick^ then in prefering ons private satisfac- 
tion and Intire sty for by my being here in a condition of doing nothing that shal 
make a noise^ has made me able to send ten thousand men to Italky and to leave 
Nyntien thousand men on the Rhin til the Mareshal de Marsin shal bring 
back his detachement to this country \ the ffrench are very positive that 
thay must succeed at Barcelone but I trust in God our ffleet will relieve 
it, and then we may end this Campagne so as that the ffrench may have 
nothing to brag off, for I fflatter my self that the ten thousand men we 
are sending to Pr. Eugene will put him in a condition of acting offen- 
sively ; for Garmany I expect nothing but ill news, and for this country 
I do not doubt but You will be so kind as to believe if I have an 
opertunity I will do my best; the decent [descent] is what I have also 
a great opinion off. 

pray lett mr Travers know that I shall be glad to hear sometims 
from him how the Building goes on at Woodstock; for the Gardening 
and Plantations I am at ease, being very sure that mr Wise will bee 
dilligent.^ 

This is the most splendid period in Marlborough^s career. Every 
personal need urged that he should win a battle for himself. At 
home the wolves, though temporarily baffled, were always growling. 
Already Sarah was losing her influence with the Queen: already her 
contacts were becoming a hindrance, not a help. His dream of 
another epic march across Europe and an Italian ‘‘Hochstadt*^ won 
side by side with the man he loved had faded. But there still 
remained the duty of a soldier and the dominating responsibility 
of the working Head of the Alliance. Not without pangs, but 
certainly without the slightest hesitation, Marlborough divested 
himself of troops which would have secured him a large superiority 
in the Low Countries and the chance of some deed “that shall make 
a noise.^’ What an example to admirals and generals of the Great 
War through which we have passed, to fight for the common cause 
and not to be 'local commanders,^ grasping at all the ships or 
troops they could reach or extort, so as to make themselves secure 
* The paft.ia italics is quoted in Coxc, ii, 535-356; the rest is fiom the Blenheim MSS. 
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in their own sphere, even if all else went to tack and disaster! We 
know of no sitnikr instance in military history where a genetal-in- 
chief, thus pressed, has deliberately confined himself to a secondary 
r 61 e while furnishing colleagues, who were also rivals, with the 
means of action. There is nothing in the career of Napoleon which 
stands upon the level of the comradeship of Marlborough and 
Eugene. Napoleon’s relations to Davout during and after. jjena 
are the exact contrary. Only with Lee and Jackson have we a sfinilar 
self-effacement among warriors of genius; and even then more With 
Lee than Jackson. So Marlborough wrote, and so he decided, He 
strove to reconcile himself to “a whole campaign” with indecisive 
forces in the fortress zone of Brabant at a time when personal success 
seemed most necessary to his public existence. 

A small incident at this moment throws a pleasant light upon 
John and Sarah. An unfortunate divine, one Stephens, who had 
already published in the interests of his patty a memorial on The 
Church in Danger, illustrated his theme by disparaging comments 
upon Marlborough’s military performances, and found himself in 
consequence of the Lords’ Resolution condemned not only to a 
fine but to the pillory. Horror-struck at his approaching ordeal, 
he implored Sard’s mercy and protection. These were not denied. 
Availing herself of her partially restored friendship with the Queen, 
she begged that he should be let off the physical punishment, which 
he piteously protested would break the hearts of his wife and 
children. The reluctance with which Anne agreed to suspend this 
is a measure of her mood at this time. She wrote: 

I have upon my dear Mrs Freeman’s pressing letter about Mr 
Stq>hens ordered Mr Secretary Harley to put a stop to his s tanding 
in die pillory till farther orders, which is in effect the same thing as if 
he were pardoned. Nothing but your desire could have inclined me to 
it, for in my poor opinion it is not right. . . 

Marlborough shared Sarah’s compassion. 

9/20 

I agree entirely with you that Stephens ought not to be forgiven 
before sentence, but after he is in the Queen’s power, if her Majesty 
has no objection to it, I should be glad he were forgiven; but I submit 
it to her Majesty’s pleasure, and the opinion of my ftiends. I do not 
know who is the author 'of the review [a favourable pamphlet by 
another hand]; but I do not love to see my name in print, for I am 
^ Tbt Prmtt Comspondmtt cfSmvb, Diulnts of Mar&onu^, i, ag. 
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persuaded that an honest man must be justified by his own actions, 
and not by the pen of a writer, though he should be a zealous friend.^ 

And a little later: 

I am very glad you have prevailed with the Queen for pardoning 
Stephens. I should have been very uneasy if the law had not found 
him guilty, but much more uneasy if he had suffered the punishment 
on my account. 

The Captain-General quitted the endless discussions at The 
Hague and set out in his coach for Headquarters on May 9. Here 
he found little to comfort him. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

May 4li^ 

When I left The Hague on Sunday last I was assured that I should 
find the army in a condition to march. But as yet neither the artillery 
horses nor the bread-wagons are come, so that we shall be obliged to 
stay for the English, which will join us on W^ednesday, and then we 
shall advance towards Louvain. God knows I go with a heavy heart; 
for I have no prospect of doing anything considerable^ unless the French would 
do what I am very confident they will not; unless the Marshal de Marsin 
should return, as it is reported, with thirty battalions and forty 
squadrons; for that would give to them such a superiority as might 
tempt them to march out of their lines, which if they doy I will most 
certainly attack them^ not doubting, with the blessing of God, to beat 
them, though the foreign troops I have seen are not so good as they 
were last year; but I hope the English are better.* 

Louis XIV had brooded deeply upon the danger and ignominy 
which his finest army had sustained under Villeroy in the late 
campaign. To stand upon the defensive in the Low Countries 
seemed to promise only the renewal of those affronts. The genius 
of the French soldier could not, the King felt, flourish without not 
merely offering, but seeking battle. Long fortified lines were plainly 
no barrier to the kind of manoeuvres of which Marlborough was 
capable. Moreover, the old lines were gone. Forty miles of them 
had been diligently levelled by him before the armies went into 
winter quarters, ’^at, then, was to prevent the mortified adven- 
turer/* backed by his bloodthirsty English Parliament, from again 
packing ten days* food upon his wagons, marching into the midst 
of the fortress zone, and confronting the French comrnanders with 
the kind of hideous situation from which, as they now knew, only 
^ Tie IPriuate Correspondeme of Saraby Duchess of Marlboroi^y i, laC * Coace, ii, 555 
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the Dutch Deputies had saved them last August? To avoid this, 
Villeroy must be free to show the same eagerness for a decisive trial 
of strength as his opponent. The initiative must be seized and held 
from the beginning of the campaign. The will-power of the aggres- 
sive antagonist must be bent by a sincere readiness to fight, and if 
possible broken by a great battle. Chamillart encouraged these (in 
themselves) sound military conceptions of the Great King by 
counsels which had less sound foundations. Marlborough w^ an 
adventurer; his knowledge of war was mediocre; Blenheim \jras a 
fluke. The surrender of twenty-seven battalions of the French 
flower in Hochstadt was not a fact from which to draw general 
conclusions. It was easily explained by the blunders of Tallard and 
the misconduct of Cl^rambault. But for these this monstrous imposi- 
tion of a unique defeat and of irresistible hostile fighting power 
would never have depressed the morale of the royal armies. France 
must now re-establish true values, and for this there was no way 
except batde. And why shrink from it? The successes of Calcinato 
in Italy and of Hagenau on the Rhine justified a confident temper. 
Their news about Marlborough was, moreover, encouraging. “On 
trouve en Hollande,” wrote Torcy to Tallard on May ii, “M. de 
Marlborough moins vif sur la guerre qu’il ^tait les anntes pr^c^ 
dentes.”^ Thus King Louis and his overburdened Minister of War 
and Finance stirred one another. 

They then proceeded to stir Villeroy. They wrote him successive 
letters in the spirit that he should not hesitate to fight, that he 
should not shirk a pitched battle. Let all be arranged to give a good 
superiority, and then make some offensive movement to which 
Marlborough must submit or take the consequences. “The brusque 
and proud spirit of Villeroy,” says Saint-Simon, 

was wounded by these reiterated admonitions. He had the feeling 
that the King doubted his courage since he judged it necessary to 
spur him so hard. He resolved to put all at stake to satisfy him, and 
to prove that he did not deserve such harsh suspicions.^ 

The mental processes of a general should lead him first to put 
himself faithfully in the position of his enemy, and to credit that 
enemy with the readiness to do what he himself would most dread. 
In the next stage idiosyncrasies of the hostile commander, the temper 
and quality of his troops, and the political background come into 
play. But these are secondary. The safe course is to assume that 
Frendi Fotugn QfiSce Archives, voL zzi, f. loi. • Saint-Simon, iv, 4x1, 
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the enemy will do his worst — i.e., what is most unwelcome. With 
that provided against, lesser evils can be resisted. Marlborough, 
surveying the campaign of 1706 as if he were King Louis"*s adviser, 
was convinced that the true French effort should be made in Italy 
and in Spain. If more force was available it should be used against 
the Margrave on the Upper Rhine. A period of sieges in the fortress 
zone of the Low Countries might lead to a few French strongholds 
being lost, but would gain much precious time for action elsewhere. 
Accordingly, in various letters Marlborough had formally advised 
the Dutch Government that no French offensive in the Low 
Countries need be expected.^ Also to Heinsius: 

In my opinion there is nothing more certain than that the French 
have taken their measures to be this campaign on the defensive in 
Flanders and Germany, in order to be the better able to act offensively 
in Italy and Spain.® 

And again; 

26 Mareb, 1706 

I am very much of your opinion that the placing of the King of 
Frances Housold [j/r] so that they may be sent either to Germany or 
Flanders is a plain instance that they intend to take their motions from 
what we shaU do, which confirms me in my opinion of their being 
resolved to act in both places defensively.® 

He was wrong only because the French were wrong. He judged 
their hand as he would have played it himself. Hence the despon- 
dency with which he resigned himself to a difficult, wearisome, and 
limited manoeuvring among the fortresses. His costly Intelligence 
service could give him no clue to the personal reactions which his 
operations of 1705 had produced upon Louis XIV, nor to the 
pressures which the King was putting upon his Marshal. Up till 
May 18 we see Marlborough sombrely resigned to the path of duty, 
having cleansed his heart of personal ambition, and acting solely in 
the common cause. 

King Louis’s dispositions for the northern front comprised an 
army of forty thousand under Villars to operate against the Mat- 
grave on the Upper Rhine, and an army under Villetoy of sixty 
thousand to confront Marlborough in Brabant. Marshal Marsin, 
with aj battalions and 30 squadrons, lay so as to operate in either 
theatre, and likewise the famous Maisondu Roi (the “Housold”) 

® Letter to Geldermalscn; Dispatfbes^ ii, 516. 

* February 22, 1706; Vtcede, p. 8, * Ibid.^ p, t6. 
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was so posted as to be ca|»ble of intervening either way, but with 
a strong bias towards Brabant. The King’s plan was that both 
tibese important forces should join Villeroy, and thereafter seek 
Marlborough, and put him to the test. 

The reader will remember the minor fortress of L6au, which 



surrendered to the Allies after the Lines of Brabant were forced in 
July 1705.^ Louis XrV held, and was advised, that the siege of this 
place would either inflict painful humiliation upon Marlborough or 
force him to a battle at odds and disadvantage.® Villeroy’s instruc- 
tions were therefore definite. Moreover, that Marshal had newly 
lighted upon one of Marlborough’s many intrigues. A prominent 
citizen of Namur was believed to be in treacherous correspondence 
with the Giptain-Genetal for the purpose of delivering that impor- 
tant fortified city into the hands of the Allies. This was no more 
than the truth. Villeroy’s counterstroke to such designs was well 
eapressed in an aggressive siege of L^u, and he became most anxioas 
^ Vol. n, pp. 9 j 8, 985, 989. See map on opposite page. * Pelet, ▼(, 40. 
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to forestall his o|^onent. He knew that none of the Prussians had 
passed the Rhine. He learned that the Danes would be absent from 
any immediate concentration Marlborough might make. It there- 



villeroy's opening 


fore seemed necessary to reckon only with the Dutdi and the 
English, and over these the Marshal conceived he had an ample 
supectodty. 

On May i8 the Intelligence service reported heavy French 
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assemblings on the left bank of the Dyle between Wavrc and Lou- 
vain. On the 19th decisive news arrived. The French army had 
crossed the Dyle and advanced to within four miles of Tirlemont. 
This could oidy mean that they courted battle. The situation was 
instantaneously transformed. Doubt and despondency vanished; 
all became simple and dire. All the allied contingents were ordered 
forthwith to concentrate. Marlborough’s first thought was fd* the 
Danes. He sent an urgent message to their general, the Dulfe of 
Wurtemberg: 

Having this moment learned that the enemy have passed the Dyle 
and almost reached Tirlemont, I send you this express to request your 
Highness to bring forward by a double march your cavalry, together 
or in separate units as they lie upon the road, so as to join us at the 
earliest moment, letting your infantry follow with all the speed possible 
without exhaustion. In case your Highness is not with the leading 
corps, the officer commanding that corps is hereby instructed to march 
widiout waiting further orders, and to forward this letter forthwith 
to your Highness and all commanders in rear so that they also can 
conform.^ 

The whole region was famUiar to both sides. It had long been 
regarded as a possible ground of great battles. It was one of the 
most thoroughly comprehended terrains in Europe. We remember 
how Marlborough had wished to force the Lines hard by this point 
in the autumn of 1703, and how the Dutch generals had warned him 
against the dangers of the RamiUies position, which lay three miles 
behind them and in which there was “a narrow aperture of but 
I zoo paces.”* We must remember also that the French engineers 
who traced the Lines of Brabant had discarded the RamiUies position 
for the reason that it was concave and thus had lengthy sideways 
communications. For this reason they had decided to construct the 
Lines somewhat in advance of it. Marlborough, of course, knew the 
ground perfectly. His autumn headquarters, while he was levelling 
the Lines, had been for more than a month at Meldert, five miles 
from Tirlemont. He was accustomed to keep himself fit and hard 
by riding every day. We have seen how a week before Blenheim he 
and Eugene reconnoitred aU the neighbourhood south of the 
Danube where a battle might be fought.* We cannot doubt that he 
had examined this part of Flanders and measured its possibilities in 
his mind as in a newly read and deeply pondered book. 

Indeed, his topogmphical memories went back to the wars of 
‘ DispatAts. U. 517. « Vol. H, pp. 676-678. » Vol. II. p. 834. 
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King William. The whole area had been thoroughly mapped by 
English and French engineers. Maps of those days reached a high 
level of information and accuracy, and we must imagine besides 
that Marlborough could visualhe the whole of these areas and their 
military potentialities in exceptional clarity and detail. Moreover, 
though in no -way he expected the French advance, he would mark 
the Ramillies position as one which the French might be inclined to 
occupy if he could not get there first, and where a battle might very 
well be fought. This knowledge, his eye and memory for country, 
together with his belief in his own troops and in his own capacity, 
explain the amazing wave of confidence which swept over him as 
soon as he divined the purpose of the French advance, and the 
spontaneity of his subsequent action on the battlefield. During the 
19th, 20th, and 2ist of May he wrote seven letters to the various 
high personages upon whom his system depended, proclaiming his 
belief that a battle was imminent, and that a great victory would be 
won. 

To Harley: 

The enemy having drained all their garrisons, and depending on 
their superiority, passed the Dyle yesterday and came and posted 
themselves at Tirlemont, with the Geet before them, whereupon I 
have sent orders to the Danish troops, who are coming from their 
garrisons, to hasten their march. I hope they may be with us on 
Saturday, and then I design to advance towards the enemy, to oblige 
them to retire, or with the blessing of God to bring them to a battle. 

To his friend Hop, the Dutch Treasurer; 

We design to advance in order to gain the head of the Geet, to come 
to the enemy if they keep their ground. For my part, I think nothing 
could be more happy for the Allies than a battle, since I have good 
reason to hope, with the blessing of God, we may have a complete 
victory.^ 

To the King of Prussia’s general, Bulow: 

We are making a halt for the Danes, who should arrive to-morrow, 
and then we shall be ready to advance in such a fashion that if the 
enemy hold firm you should soon learn the news of a battle in which 
I trust that God will bless the just cause of the Allies.* 

He repeated these words to Wratislaw, adding, ‘*Cela nous 
mettrait cn 6tSLt de r^tablir nos affaires partout.” 

^ DispaUhts ^ ii, 518. * 520. 
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And, finally, to Lord Raby, at Berlin, a sentence obviously meant 
to be repeated: “If it should please God to give us a victory over 
the enemy, the Allies will be little obliged to the King for the 
success; and if, on the other hand, we should have any disadvantage, 
I know not how he will be able to excuse himself.”^ 

These were awkward hostages to give to the future, but we now 
see him, with all doubts and fears siwept away, in the full, joyful 
plenitude of his powers. At the same time, while rapidly concentrat- 
ing his army, devouring all the scraps which his far-reaching Secret 
service could procure, and proclaiming before the battle his impend- 
ing triumph, he seemed wrapped in a perfect serenity. All the o^di- 
nary business of Cardonuel’s office proceeded, and on the abth 
Marlborough wrote tlie agreeable letter to Sarah about not punishing 
the delinquent Stephens for his libel.* He wrote latest of all to 
Wartenberg begging that the King of Prussia would make some 
provision for the widow of a gallant Prussian officer who had died 
after long service and many wounds. Purged from all dross and self- 
seeking, his genius flying free, he was in these days and those that 
followed sublime. In all his circle of high personages there was but 
one from whom the coming shock was hidden. Sarah had no inkling. 

And now Fortune, whom Marlborough had so ruefully but sternly 
dismissed, returned importunate, bearing her most dazzling gift. 

^ Dispatches y ii, 521. * Sarah Correspondent I, 25. 
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THE BATTLE OF RAMILLIES 

1706 — ^MAY 25 

T he Confederate army was concentrated around Cors- 
waren by the evening of the 22nd. The English had 
joined the Dutch the day before, and the Danes weie 
only a league behind. Marlborough mustered 74 batta- 
lions and 123 squadrons, with exceptionally strong artillery and 
pontoon trains (too guns, 20 “hawbitaers,” 42 pontoons). The 
suddenness with which the campaign had opened found the Dutch 
with four hundred officers absent; but otherwise the army was in 
excellent condition, and comprised about sixty-two thousand men. 
Marlborough’s intention was to march through the gap of firm 
ground between the headstreams of the Geet and those of the 
Mehaigne in order to occupy the plateau of Mont Saint- Andr^, which 
formed a part of the Ramillies position. He purposed thereafter to 
seek Villeroy in the neighbourhood of Judoigne and bring him to 
battle or drive him across the Dyle. 

An hour after midnight he sent Cadogan and the quartermasters, 
with an escort of six hundred horse, to scout ahead of the army and 
if unopposed to mark out the new camp. The prescribed march 
was about twelve miles. The whole army, in four colunms, started 
at three a.m. in dense fog and darkness. The organization by which 
these large masses found their way across country deserves respect; 
but of course their progress was very slow. Three hours after day- 
light, at about eight o’clock, Cadogan, far ahead of them, reached 
the high ground beyond the hamlet of Merdorp, and here in thick 
mist his escort struck into advance parties of French hussars. 
There were shots and scamperings. Cadogan halted. The mist 
lifting a little, he was able to see moving objects on the farther 
side of the valley; this was the Mont Saint-Andt6 plateau, upon 
which it seemed the enemy also had designs. He sent word at once 
to Marlborough. The Duke had already started, and, passing 
thK>ugh his marching troops, joined his trusted and treasured 
lieutenant at teii o’clock. Almost at the same moment the mist 
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curtains rose, and the whole western horizon was seen to be alive 
with men whose armour and weapons flashed back the bright sun- 
shine from ten thousand sparkling points. 

Marlborough could not know at this moment whether the 
enemy would fight or retreat. He resolved forthwith to attack 
them in either event. If he was in presence only of a rearguard, he 



would fall upon them with all his cavalry; if, on the other hand, 
they were prepared to defend the Ramillies position, a general battle 
would at once be fought. Orders were sent back to all the columns, 
and especially to the cavalry, to press their march; for the enemy 
awaited them. At about eleven the allied army were traversing the 
Lines which Marlborough had demolished in the autumn, and 
here they subdivided into eight columns preparatory to forming the 
line of battle. The Danish horse was already close to the Dutch 
cavalry on the left wing.^ 

' Goslinga records his own opinion that if at this time in the morning Villeroy had 
himself attacked with his whole army he would have taken the Allies at a great dis- 
advantage, because their infantry were lagging far behind and only part of their cavalry 
had come up. We quote this nonsense merely to measure its author as a military critic. 
Obviously, if the French army had advanced Marlborough would have fallen back 
with his cavalry, and formed his line of battle somewhere about the old levelled Lines 
of Brabant. By this time the Danes would have come up, and an encounter* battle on 
equal terms, save that the French would be further exhausted by their additional march, 
would have foUowed. Since we see so many writers gravely parading Goslinga’s 
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We must now recur to M. de la Colonie, the “Old Campaigner,” 
who at the head of his Franco-Bavarian brigade had marked widi 
the French army from Judoigne in the morning: 

So vast was the plain at Ramillies that we were able to march our 
army on as broad a front as we desired, and the result was a magnificent 
spectacle. The army began its march at six o’clock in the morning, 
formed into two large columns, the front of each consisting of a 
battalion; the artillery formed a third, which marched between the 
two infantry columns. The cavalry squadrons in battle formation 
occupied an equal extent of ground, and, there being nothing to 
impede the view, the whole force was seen in such a fine array that it 
would be impossible to view a grander sight. The army had but just ^ 
entered on the campaign; weather and fatigue had hardly yet had time 
to dim its brilliancy, and it was inspired with a courage born of con- 
fidence. The late Marquis de Goudrin, with whom I had the honour 
to ride during the march, remarked to me that France had surpassed 
herself in the quality of these troops; he believed that the enemy had 
no chance whatever of breaking them in the coming conflict; if 
defeated now, we could never again hope to withstand them.* 

About eleven o’clock the Duke began his personal reconnais- 
sance. There rode with him only Overkirk, Dopff, Cadogan, a 
couple of ex-Spanish officers (Belgians) who knew every inch of 
the ground weU, and the new Deputy, Sicco van Goslinga, whom it 
was so important to captivate. We are indebted to Sicco for a 
naive account. As they stood on the slopes opposite Ramillies the 
ex-Spanish officers said boldly and positively to the Duke “that the 
enemy’s left could not be attacked with any prospect of success; 
for the hedges, ditches and marshes were a complete barrier to both 
sides', that therefore the whole of our cavalry should be massed on 
our left, even if they had to be three or four lines deep: and that all 
thereabouts was fair open plain.” The Duke listened impassively; 
but, adds Goslinga, “he left the order of battle as it was with an 
equality of cavalry on each wing.”* 

The new field Deputy saw the mistake at once, and, writing years 
afterwards, pointed it out to his children. In spite of the advice 
which he had received that the cavalry could only act upon his 

military opinions it is necessary to expose them, though otherwise they arc of no 
signiilcance. 

Goslinga's diary {Mimoires re.iatifi 4 la gaerre de smmmn de et tjn de Skeo mmt 

Go Jinga (Leeuwarden, 1857), p. 19) is almost the whole substance of Klopp’s account 
of he l^tde of Ramillies. 

^ The Cbrotdcles of aft Old Cafapaigfter^ p, 305, t Goslinga, p. ig, 
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left, Marlborough supinely let them remain equally ditrided accord- 
ing to the conventional order of battle. Luckily, notes Goslinga, 
“the enemy made the same mistake as the Duke did, and did not 
remedy it as he did during the combat.” These inane comments 
should strip Goslinga of any military credential except that of being 
a stout-hearted Dutchman. We can see Marlborough, bland, in- 
scrutable, on his horse at the head of 'this small group, making the 
great mistake of dividing his cavalry more or less equally upon'jpach 
wing, so that Villeroy fell into the same error and kept no fi^er 
than fifty squadrons massed upon this impracticable flank, po 
doubt Marlborough did not at this moment forget that the Fretj|ch 
occupied the well-known crescent position of which he coia- 
manded the chord. However, he said nothing. He deceived Gos- 
linga. The poor man missed the whole point. He deceived Villeroy, 
which was, of course, more important. 

Meanwhile the eight columns had arrived on the tolling upland 
of Jandrinol and were deploying into line of battle, eating thdr 
dinners as they arrived at their preparatory stations. A little aft^r 
one all along the line the French artillery began to fire. The Allies 
replied a few minutes later with far heavier metal. Whereas at 
Blenheim the French had used a 50 per cent, superior artillery, the 
case was almost reversed at Ramillies, for Marlborough had not 
only more guns, but nearly thirty 24-pounders. Although artillery 
in those days was not a decisive weapon, the fact should be noted. 
The roar of the cannonade resounded, and the smoke clouds drifted 
across the broad undulations of a battlefield unchanged and un- 
obstructed to this day. 

Contact between armies began about half-past two. The Allies 
advanced in magnificent army on a four-mile front; but at both 
ends of the main line, and nearly half an hour ahead of it, two 
separate attacks of pregnant consequence projected like horns. To- 
wards the extreme French right, now lodged in the villages of Ftan- 
quenay and Taviers, a column of Dutch infantry rapidly advanced. 
Next to them, but nearly a mile behind, all the cavalry of the left 
wing, Dutch and Danish, approached the gap between Taviers and 
Ramillies, where eighty-two Frendi squadrons, including the long- 
mnowned Maison du Roi, stood to receive them. The main allied 
infantry attack, comprising forty thousand men tanged in two heavy 
lines, advanced slowly towards the enemy's centre between Ramilljes 
and Autr^glise. The massive onset of the whole army, dtawing 
momentarily nearer with intent to kill and destroy, made imptes* 
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sioQ Upon Marshal Villetoy and his troops, as it had upon Tallard 
and Marsin at Blenheim. The French command observed the scene 
from the high ground to the north of Oflus, and one &ct riveted 
their thought. This was the northern horn of Marlborough’s line 
of battle led by Orkney. Against their left, towards the village of 
Autrdglise, considerably ahead of the Allies’ general line, there 
steadily developed a Red Thing. The two scarlet columns on this 
flank had now formed into lines, and were rapidly descending the 
slopes about Foulz. Already their skirmishers were paddling and 
plodding in the marshy bottom, using bridging equipment, finding 
tracks, and wending their way across. Intermingled with this 
infantry were considerable bodies of red-coated cavalry, also plash- ^ 
ing forward mounted or leading their horses towards Autt^glise. 

When in contact with immeasurable events it is alwa 3 rs dangerous 
to have fixed opinions. Villeroy’s opinions had been fixed for him 
by the Great King. “It would be very important,” Louis XIV 
had written a fortnight earlier, “to have particular attention to that 
part of the line which will endure the first shock of the English 
troops.”^ With this the Marshal was in full agreement. He had 
therefore no doubt what to do. He saw with satisfaction that this 
dreaded attack, which also threatened his line of retreat upon Lou- 
vain, was about to fall upon that part of the French army which was 
most strongly proterted by the accidents of the ground. A fine 
opportunity offered itself. Forthwith the sector between Autt6glise 
and Ramillies was heavily reinforced by troops brought up from the 
tear or transferred from the French right and right centre. The 
choice battalions of the French Guards and the Swiss were urgently 
brought into the line to meet, under the most favourable conditions, 
the impending collision with the redoubtable islanders. The whole 
of the cavalry of the French left wing, about fifty squadrons, was 
^Id in close readiness for the decisive moment. That moment 
would come when this red attack was half across the sloppy meadows 
of the valley, and enough British had breasted the upward slope to 
make the prize worth taking. That moment could not be long 
delayed. Evidently the marsh was not so grievous an obstacle su 
the French engineers had deemed it. Not only had considerable 
bodies British infantry made their way across it and formed on 
the fenher side, but several squadrons of the same kind of horsemen 
could be observed in order at the foot of the slope. A definite line 
of battle, much inferior to the troops who awaited them, was 
* Louis XIV to Vltleax>y, May 6 , 1706; Pdet; vi, 19. 
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already moving upward towards Offus and Autr^glise. The Marshal 
judged his presence necessary at this dominating point. By his side 
rode the Elector, Max Emmanuel, who, summoned at the last 



moment from his pious exercises of Pentecost, had just arrived at 
a gallop from Brussels. For all that they counted in the main 
decision, we may here leave the French High Command. This we 
must regard as Act I of the battle of Ramillies. 

But three or four miles away, at the other end of the line, there 
had been an overture. It was essential to the French occupation of 
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the Ramillies position that the village of Taviers, to which Fran- 
quenay fotmed an outwork, on the extreme right, should be strongly 
^d. A mile and a half of perfect cavalry country separated Taviers 
from Ramillies. Here must be the scene of the great cavalry en- 
counter. The cannon of those days could not effectively sweep so 
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wide a space with cross-fire, but the position of both these strong 
villages would make the intervening ground most adverse to his 
assailants. Thus Villeroy had occupied Franquenay and Taviers 
with five battalions, but not apparently with artillery. Against 
Taviers a little after 2.50 p.m. there marched four battalions of the 
Dutch guard, under General WertmuUer. Behind them to their 
right, opposite the cavalry gap, the solid masses of Dutch and 
Danish cavalry could be plainly seen. 
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Almost everything about the battle of Ramillies is cleat, but none 
of the accounts explain how these four battalions managed so 
swiftly to storm the villages of Ftanquenay and Taviers, and expel 
the larger number of French troops from their houses and en- 
closures. An ancient map^ throws light on this. This map was 
drawn for General Overkirk, probably under his personal directions, 
a year after the victory. It throws a sharp gleam of light upon this 
operation. The two cannon* were apparently brought forward m 
the very van of the Dutch attack. So unusual was tie emplo 3 rmeiR 
of artillery in those days in the front Une, and so remarkable was th4, 
effect of these pieces, liiat a special reference in the explanatory table ' 
is devoted to them — a departure from the whole proportion of the 
map. Evidently these two cannon were attached to the Dutch 
Guards by orders of the supreme command, probably by Overkirk 
himself. Brought into action at close range, they smashed the 
houses and garden walls, and opened the way for the violent assault 
cff these fine Dutch troops. By a quarter past three, just about the 
time when the EngUsh attack on the other end of the line was 
preoccupying the French headquarters, the Allies gained both these 
extremely important villages, which should have guarded the French 
right flank, and, together with the Ramillies batteries, have swept 
and protected to a very large extent the gap of open plain in which 
the mass of the French cavalry were ranged. 

The serious nature of this loss was instantly realized by the 
French command in this quarter. Two battalions of Swiss and 
fourteen squadrons of dragoons were ordered to retake Taviers. 
La Colonie’s Bavarian brigade, which had reached the battlefield 
south of Ramillies at about half-past two, was ordered to support 
them. The dragoons withdrew from the array of French cavalry 
in the plain, dismounted, and parked their horses about midway 
between Taviers and a wooded eminence called the Tomb of Otto- 
mond. From this point they advanced on foot upon Taviers. The 
counter-attack upon Taviers, because of the urgent need to recover 
the place, was Slivered before La Colonie’s brigade could reach 
the scene. It was repulsed by the Dutch, now firmly ensconced. 
But worse was to foUow; for while the Swiss and the dismounted 
dragoons were fidling back, a whirlwind of hostile cavalry broke 
upon them, and destroyed or routed them utterly. These were the 
Danes, who, supporting the success of the Dutch battalions, slipped 

i Facing p. itt, Thtt map ahoold also be consulted for the general aspect oi the 
Utde. « Marked 'M' in the nu^. 
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in between Tablets and the French tight, and, already teadbit^ for- 
ward round the French right, exacted this cruel forfeit. The dis- 
mounted dragoons never saw their led horses again. Thus, before 
the main cavalry shock occurred the French cavalry in the plain 
had been reduced from eighty-two to sixty-eight squadrons, while 
losing all security for their right. 



THE COMBAT BY TAVIERS 


At this point we must return to the Old Campaigner. The 
orders he had received “to reinforce the village of Taviers” drew 
his Bavarian brigade across the front of the Maison du Roi under 
long-range cannon fire to whidi he replied, ordering 

flourishes upon our hautboys, to entertain us the while; but the boom- 
ing of the guns that went on all round so startled our musicians that 
they disappeared like a flash before an3rone noticed it, and transported 
the melodious sounds of their instruments to some quarter where the 
harmonies were not quite so discordant. However, we set out, and 
passed along the right of our line to reach the marsh without know- 
ing if any o&er troops had preceded us, or if odiers were to follow us. 

La Colonie records two impressions — ^first, “da,t the enemy 
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were moving troops from their right to their left: but it was im- 
possible to define their intentions.” His second impression is not 
less significant: 

I noticed, when passing the Maison du Roi, that there were large 
intervals between the squadrons, and that their formation was dis- 
proportionately extended. This made me think that the principal 
attack was not to be made here; that there was some other and more 
dangerous point that had had to be provided for; and that reliance 
had been placed upon the Maison du Roi, all picked men, at this point. 
When these gentlemen saw us pass the head of their squadrons, they 
evidently thought that we were coming to support their right on the 
marsh, and by the graceful applause with which they greeted my 
grenadiers, this seemed to give them some pleasure; they recalled the 
action of Schellenberg, and made known to us how much they counted 
on our valour in the coming engagement; but they soon found that 
they could hardly reckon upon us, as we continued our march and 
crossed the swamp [towards Taviers]. 

Arrived near this point, the Old Campaigner became sharply 
conscious that a mishap had occurred. Not only had the troops 
originally sent to occupy Taviers been driven out of the village, 
but the Swiss and dragoons who had been thrown in to recapture it. 

came tumbling down upon my battalions in full flight, just at the time 
when I was re-forming my men after their crossing; they brought 
such alarm and confusion in their train that my own fellows turned 
about and fled along with them. It appeared that they had attacked the 
village without waiting for us, and had been repulsed with much 
loss by the fourteen [actually four] battalions the enemy had there, 
which were well posted, and outnumbered them by two to one. The 
Swiss perished almost to a man, and it is not surprising that a small 
body of troops attacking others more than double their strength in an 
advantageous position should have been vigorously repulsed and driven 
back in disorder. M. d’Aubigni was killed, and his lieutenant-colonel 
and many others wounded. The runaways threw themselves amongst 
my men, and carried them off with them, and I was never more sur- 
prised in my life to find myself left standing alone with a few officers 
and the colours. I was immediately filled with rage and grief; I cried 
out in German and French like one possessed; I shouted every epithet 
I could think of to my grenadiers; I seized the colonePs colour, planted 
it by me, and by the loudness of my cries I at last attracted the attention 
of some few of them. The officers who had stood by me rushed after 
the fugitives, also shouting and pointing out the coloneFs colour, 
which I still kept in my hands, and at last they checked the stampede. 
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I gradually rallied my French grenadiers and several companies of the 
Cologne regiment, making in all four small battalions, very much 
shaken with the manoeuvres they had just gone through.^ 

With this small force behind the marshes the colonel maintain ed 
himself throughout the afternoon, and from this point had a fine 
view of the tremendous cavalry battle which was now about to 
begin. 

The second act of the drama opened. Overkirk, with the Dutch 
cavalry and twenty-one Danish squadrons well forward on his left, 
advanced against the Maison du Roi and the mass of the French 
forces between Taviers and Ramillies. At the same time the inftmtry 
of Marlborough’s centre began to come into close contact with the 
Ramillies defences. The main fronts of both armies were now in 
action. Marlborough with his staff and retinue must at this time 
have been on the high ground before Oflfus and Ramillies. Indeed, 
he was practically opposite to ViUeroy and the Elector, though 
somewhat farther south. But whereas Villeroy’s gaze, fascinated 
by the advance of the English, was turned to the northern flank, 
Marlborough was watching the cavalry struggle beginning in the 
contrary quarter. It is probable that he had no certain knowledge 
of what had happened in Taviers; but he could see plainly the surge 
and shock of Overkirk’s resolute advance, and that this was not 
impeded by any cross-fire. He saw the forty-eight Dutch squadrons 
crash into the Maison du Roi. Measuring and timing the forces 
now launched, he was entitled to the same assurance of success as 
he had felt before the final attack at Blenheim. 

Forthwith he began the simple yet superb manoeuvre to which the 
preliminaries had led — ^namely, the transference of all his cavalry to 
the left wing. He sent peremptory orders to Orkney to break off 
the attack on Oflus and Autr^glise and retire, and to withdraw the 
British to the high ground behind Foulz. Casting aside his veil of 
secrecy and deception, he exclaimed, “I have five horses to two.” 
Actually he now Jiad the power to bring first four to three, and 
finally five to three;* but it was enough. Leaving Cadogan to eifforce 
Orkney’s withdrawal and to rearrange the right, he ordered eighteen 
squadrons from the cavalry of that wing to trot across the rear of 
his infantry attack on Ramillies to the support of Overkirk’s cavalry 

^ The Cbronkks of an Old Campaig^tr^ p, 309. 
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attack. He galloped on ahead of them with his personal staff. He 
arrived at a crisis. The Dutch, knee to knee in a solid mass, had 
charged the Maison du Roi. lliese splendid warriors, the pride of 
the French nohility, advanced in countercharge to meet their foes. 



THS GENERAI. ENGAGEMENT 


Where their squadrons engaged front to front they conquered, but 
the Dutdi, penetrating the intervals between the French squadrons, 
assailed them in flank and even in rear. In this mfilte the French 
cannon could not meddle; and the horsemen were free to flght it 
out alone. Nevertheless, sudi was the vigour of the French cavalry 
that they drove in the I)utch right, and were about to fell upon the 
Iriit flank of the allied infentry now engaging upon the outskirts of 
Ramillies. 

It was at this moment riiat Marlbotough arrived with his handful 
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of English officers and orderlies. The long column of eighteen 
squadrons was still traversing the front, and had not yet assembled. 
Ihe Duke sent instant orders to bring from his right the whole 
remaming cavalry except the English, twenty-one squadrons more, 
and, riding himself with his 
personal attendants into the 
whirlpool, he rallied the 
nearest Dutch ^uadrons. 

Transported by the energy 
of his war vision and 
passion, he led them him- 
self again to the diatge. 

This lapse from the duty of 
a commander-in-chief nearly 
cost him his life, and might 
well have cost the Allies the 
war. 

The mile and a half space 
between Ramillies and 
Taviers had now become 
the scene of the largest 
cavalry battle of which 
diere is any trustworthy 
account. In all nearly 
twenty-five thousand horse- 
men were brought into 
collision hand to hand, 
charging and countercharg- 
ing with varying fortune 
for two hours. If we can 
imagine seven or eight 
modem cavalry divisions 
fighting in close order on such narrow ground, we shall realize that 
it was densely thronged with solid masses of flesh and blood in every 
stage of symmetry or dissolution. Wave after wave of charging horse- 
men, <ach trooper seeking with his sharp sword to slay his foe, were 
huded in, mob violence one upon another. Here numbers told. Where 
neatly all did their duty btavdy the last reserves prevadkd. The finest 
troops of France and the pride of French society, all the military 
splendour of the Court and age of Louis XIV, met the ot^laught of 
the fpsm, tough Dqtch in a white heat of disciplined passion. But 
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then came Marlborough, with his inspiration and new lines of formed 
squadrons crashing in ; and on the Taviers flank the twenty-one Danish 
squadrons, lapping roimd till Taviers village was at their backs, 
outflanked and rode down all in their path. The fourteen squadrons 
of French dragoons who had been dismounted to help retake Taviers 
and had been repulsed therefrom sought in vain to regain their led 
horses near the Tomb of Ottomond. These had stampeded id the 
tumult and galloped riderless about the countryside, some even 
finding their old winter quartets twenty miles away. Their masters, 
running away on foot, fell victims to the swords of the Danes. \ 

Still more waves of allied cavalry rolled upon the Maison du Roi 
as Marlborough’s orders to bring all the cavalry, except the English, 
from the right wing were obeyed. Twenty-one fresh squadrons fell 
upon the harassed, over-pressed chivalry of France. The odds against 
them were now five to three. In vain were their glorious golden 
banners, the royal emblems, the lilies of France, borne forward in 
sublime devotion. Nothing could withstand the hammer-blows of 
repeated and seemingly inexhaustible reinforcements. The whole 
of the French cavalry of the right wing was shattered by superior 
numbers of very good troops who attacked them in front, in flank, 
and at the end almost in rear, and thus set about them from all 
sides. 

It is difficult in this grand confusion to settle what actually 
happened to Marlborough himself. That he regarded the struggle at 
this point as decisive for the whole battle, that he led two charges 
by the Dutch in succession, that he remained trying to dominate 
events within a few hundred yards of the left of his infantry attack 
upon Ramillies, and was in the cavalry mel^e for about twenty 
minutes, is indisputable. Upon details, as would be natural, all 
accounts conflict. But certain definite impressions emerge. Marl- 
borough charged for the second time against the victorious left 
flank of the Maison du Roi at between a quarter and half-past three. 
The Dutch squadrons which he led or which he succoured were 
broken. There was a pell-mell to the rear. Amid these blue- and 
grey-coated troops^ the scarlet uniforms of the G>mmandcr-in- 
Qiief and his personal retinue were conspicuous. The French 
troops recognized him; they fired their long pistols at him, and 
individuals breaking from the tanks rode at him and overthrew him. 
Or, again (a better account), he turned his horse with the crowd of 
fugitives and tried to jump a sunken pathway or ditch. His horse 
* UmfomenkHnde, xvi, i; quoted in Tb* CamUty Jmrml, July lyji. 
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pecked, and he fell to the ground. He was ridden over by the throng. 
Napoleon's historian, perhaps under direction, makes this point: 

Here we see how important it is to a general to be loved by the 
soldiers he leads. At the very sight of the danger which threatened 
their commander his squadrons thought above all of making them- 
selves his rampart. They returned upon their own impulse to the 
charge. They hurled back the French who had penetrated their ranks, 
and the rescue of Marlborough was identified with a military success.^ 

More grim versions are found in the letters of British officers, 
actors in and eye-witnesses of the drama. Colonel Cranstoun, usually 
an acid critic, wrote a week after the battle: 

Major-General Murray, who was posted on the left of the second 
line, was so happy visibly to save the Duke of Marlborough, who 
fulfilled that day all the parts of a great captain, except in that he 
exposed his person as the meanest soldier. The attack being to be made 
by the Dutch on our left against the enemy’s right where all the King’s 
household and their best troops were, the Duke put himself at the head 
of the Dutch horse ; and the guards du corps, mousquetaires, and gens 
d’armes happening to encounter them, ten of the Dutch squadrons 
were repulsed, renversed and put in great disorder. The Duke, seeing 
this, and seeing that things went pretty well elsewhere, stuck by the 
weak part to make it up by his presence, and led still up new squadrons 
there to the charge, till at last the victory was obtained. It was here 
where those squadrons being renversed and in absolute deroute and the 
French mixed with them in the pursuit, the Duke, flying with the crowd, 
in leaping a ditch fell off his horse and some rode over him. Major- 
General Murray, who had his eye there and was so near he could 
distinguish the Duke in the flight, seeing him fall, marched up in all 
haste with two Swiss battalions to save him and stop the enemy who 
were hewing all down in their way. The Duke when he got to his 
feet again saw Major-General Murray coming up and ran directly to 
get in to his battalions. In the meantime Mr Molesworth quitted his 
horse and got the Duke mounted again, and the French were so hot 
in the pursuit that some of them brfore they could stop their horses 
ran in upon the Swiss bayonets and were killed, but the body of them, 
seeing the two battalions, shore off to the right and retired.* 

It is clear that Marlborough had to run in the scrimmage some 
considerable distance on his feet towards the friendly Swiss batta- 
lions. His devoted aides-de-camp were about him, thinking only 
of saving him. Captain Molesworth got off and gave him his horse 

^ Duclos, Hi stum de Jean^ doc de Marlborougj) (i$o8), ii, i6o. 

® Portland Papers, iv, 509. 
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—“we got the Duke mounted again.” He reached Major-Ger^tal 
Murray’s battalions a few minutes later. Behind their bayonets he 
was able to resume the control of the battle — at least in the centre. 
He must have remained at this point for more than an hour. It 
was under the close and continuous fire of the French batteries in 



MARLBOROUGH'S INTERVENTION 


Ramillies; but it was well placed for watching both the end of the 
cavalry conflict and the infantry onslaught now about to break on 
that village. Marlborough’s staff, scattered in the fray, gradually 
rejoined him here. Presently his equerry, Ojlonel Bingfield,^ 
arrived with his second charger.* The Duke changed horses. 
Bingfield was holding the off-side stirrup, and as Marlborough 
threw his leg over the saddle a cannon-ball cut off the faithful 
colonel’s head. Orkney, who was on the other flank and no eye- 

* Or Bxingfield. * Parker says tie rode Molesworth’s horse for as hour. 
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witness, but had the view of the senior officers, writing the next 
day, said: 

Milord Marlborough was rid over, but got other squadrons which 
he led up. Major Bingheld holding his stirrup to give him another 
horse was shot with a cannon ball which went through Marlborouglf s 
legs; in truth there was no scarcity of ’em.^ 

This incident became popular not only in England but in Europe : 
it was even commemorated on at least one pack of playing-cards.* 
We must now return to the British on the right. Orkney’s 
attack upon Autrdglise had made unexpected progress at the moment 
when Marlborough had ordered its recall. Ten or twelve British 
battalions, including the ist Guards, had crossed the morass, and « 
their first line had already broken into the houses and enclosures of 
the village. Lumley, with several English squadrons, made a show 
of covering their right. The French advanced large bodies of troops 
from their main line to resist the assault, but always retired as it 
advanced, with the purpose of drawing it into the open country 
where their overwhelming numbers of cavalry would be decisive. 
Fighting became severe. “Indeed,” wrote Orkney the next day, 

“ I think I never had more shot about my ears — ^both musketry and 
cannon.”* 

It was at this moment, when the British were advancing in the 
highest confidence, that an aide-de-camp from the Duke brought 
an order to retire. Marlborough, in order to impart the mom 
reality to this attack, had not informed his valiant lieutenant that 
it was a feint. Orkney thought that the order had been sent him 
in the belief that it was impossible to traverse the marsh, whereas 
he had in fact traversed it and was in full action. He therefore 
persisted. Messenger after messenger reached him in quick succes- 
sion, but his blood was up and his vigorous infantry seemed to be 
driving all before them. Autr^gUse was in his grip. “But as I was 
going to take possession, I had ten aides-de-camp to me to come 
off.” Last of all came Cadogan himself. The two generals argued 
in the storm of shot. Orkney urged that the High Command did 
not know how good were the prospects. Cadogan ex|>lained that 
the Duke had gone to the left with all the cavalry of the right 
wing, and that there was no horse to sustain the British foot. It 

^ “I-ettets of tbe First Lord Orkney,” EngHd) Historical Rcpiew, April 1904, p* 

* An ckainple of this quaint pack is kept at Windsor Castle in the alcove where Queen 
Aiaie received the news of Blenheim. 

® ^^Letters of die First Lord Orkney/* be. dt. 
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was, he said, impossible to attack everywhere at once. It took all 
this to recall the vehement assault once it had been launched. When 
Orkney at length obeyed, he had to make a similar exertion to 
force his troops to retire. Many of them, in spite of the victory, 
nursed the grievance for years. They would not believe that the 



orders had come from the Duke; Cadogan, they grumbled, had 
relied too much on maps and theory, and acted on his own responsi- 
bility and thus baulked them of their prey. However, the whole 
line was made to retire. Slowly and indignantly they withdrew, the 
Guards covering the harassed retreat. Once again they floundered 
through the marsh — re-formed and ascended the slopes of Foulz. 

Then followed under Cadogan’s eye a manoeuvre which we cannot 
doubt was part of Marlborough’s original design. When the two 
red lines reached the summit of the hill from which they had 
started, the original first line faced about and stood displayed upon 
the crest, while the second, which had not been engaged, descend- 
ing into the dip in the rear, wheeled into column, and began march- 
ing towards the centre of the battle to form an additional reserve 
for the main attack on the RamilUes-Oflus front. 
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Some writers have assigned to this transference of part of the 
British infantry from the right wing to the centre an importance 
which it does not deserve. It was a highly ingenious feature which 
would have played its part if the resistance of the enemy had been 
more obdurate. But events outstripped it. The decision of the 
cavalry struggle had already gained the day. The British infantry 
commanders, angry, eager to act, and excited, were for the most 
part only spectators, and not until the French in their front recoiled 
did their battalions join independently in the fighting. 

The battle moved at such a pace that all the troops of both sides 
on the northern flank were left behind its headlong course. Marshal 
Villeroy and the Elector were still ardently awaiting the climax of 
the British assault upon the French left when grave news reached 
them from their right. The cavalry of the right wing had been 
broken; the Maison du Roi was defeated. Moreover, the flank was 
turned. Forthwith they spurred their horses from Offus along the 
main line of the army to the rear of Ramillies. They encountered a 
tide of fugitives, and were soon involved in the rout. Half an hour 
earlier they had been expecting the battle to begin. They now saw 
that it was lost beyond repair. They set themselves to form a new 
front bent back from Ramillies at right angles to their original line. 
At the same time they ordered a general retreat upon Judoigne. 
Ramillies was the pivot upon which all this turned. Here Count 
Maffei, a Bavarian general and the writer of valuable memoirs, 
conunanded a strong brigade.^ 

Marlborough’s central conception of the battle had been the 
storm of Ramillies by the mass of his infantry; and his feint with 
Orkney on the right, the capture of Taviers, and his onslaught with 
the whole of his cavalry on the left were but to be the preliminary 
and ancillary phases of this crowning result. In fact they had 
already decided it. The main infantry struggle had been growing 
in severity during the cavalry battle in the plain. Long lines of 
foot, backed by the whole reserves of the army, including now the 
British second line from the tight, all aided by the fire of twenty 
heavy cannon and the bulk of the allied artillery, impended upon 
the enemy’s centre. 

With the destruction of the French right wing and the flower 


1 7 'wo Maffeis figure in this volume — (i) Marquis Alessandro MafFei, the Bavarian 
general, who eventually became a Field-Marshal, and (2) G>unt Annibale Maffei, the 
Savoyard diplomat. Minister in London, Plenipotentiary at Utrecht, and later (1713) 
Viceroy of Sicily. 
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of their cavalry the third phase of Ramillies began. A series of 
decisions was taken by Marlborough and Ovetkirk, evidently, work- 
ing in full comprehension and harmony. About five o’clock the 
immediate pursuit of the French horse was stopped, and the whole 
of the victorious cavalry was ordered to wheel to the right and form 
a line facing north, in order to attack and roll up the French army 
from their exposed flank. Just as at Blenheim Marlboroughjdelayed 
his final attack until Eugene could re-form and strike at tne same 
time, so now the infantry advance on Ramillies was suspended or 
slowed down until the cavalry got into their new position. \ 

We have no record of these orders. We only see them in execu- 
tion. The allied infantry, who had begun their advance at 'kbout 
three o’clock, had litde more than a mile to cover. Their leading 
brigades were on the outskirts of Ramillies by half-past three. Since 
then they had been in heavy action, attacking and counter-attacked. 
On the other hand, the allied cavalry, victorious at about five, did 
not resume their advance until they were completely formed upon 
the new front. This marked pause in the battle, in order to deliver 
a final blow in thorough combination, when Marlborough must 
already have felt assured of victory, gives us a measure of the way 
in which his mind worked on the battlefield. Neither the dazzle 
of success nor the ordeal of personal combat, neither the fall from 
his horse nor the breathlessness of his run, affected in the slightest 
degree his sense of proportion, or his perfect comprehension of the 
whole problem — at least from the moment when he was once again 
in his saddle. He had wrongly descended from his high station 
upon an immediate local need. He emerged from this violent per- 
sonal experience, and instantly, as after the charge at Elixem, 
resumed his normal poise. 

It was now six o’clock. Marlborough and Ovcrkirk had re-formed 
the whole of the allied cavalry almost at right angles to dieir original 
attack. They stretched in overwhelming strength from behind 
Ramillies to the Tomb of Ottomond. Both generals must have been 
brilliantly served by their staffs and subordinate commanders; for 
the feat of wheeling the whole front of more than a hundred 
squadrons, disordered by fierce action and triumphant pursuit, 
although it flowed naturdly from the course of the battle and the 
Danish turning movement, is remarkable in cavalry history. This 
grand array now began a second resolute and orderly advance. 
Villcroy and the Elector by their personal exertions had managed 
to form a new cavalry front facing south against them, . Composed. 
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They turned their horses’ heads and melted from the field. Gjunt 
Mafifei at the angle or hinge of the position suffered the same shock 
as the Old Gimpaigner had sustained at the Schellenberg. 

I then saw coming towards us a line of hostile cavalry who, having 
broken our right, were advancing to surround the village; but as this 
cavalry was coming from the side from which I naturally had esmected 
our own to arrive, I thought at first that they must be our people, and 
I had not even the slightest suspicion to the contrary when I saw that 
they stopped two or three hundred paces from us without doing 
anything, although they could have attacked us from the rear. ^ did 
not notice the green cockade which they wore in their hats, which 
was indeed so small that it could hardly have been discerned a^ the 
distance. Thus convinced that they were our friends, I made up my 
min d to collect all the infantry I could to [complete the front] . . . 
I went towards the nearest of these squadrons to instruct their officer, 
but instead of being listened to was immediately surrounded and called 
upon to ask for quarter.^ 

This he was compelled to do at the point of sword and pistol, and 
thereafter became prisoner of war. The hinge was broken. 

And now the whole of the allied infantry, including several 
English battalions from Orkney’s command, crashed into the 
French line between Ramillies and Offus, and to the north of Offus. 
Lumley, with the British cavalry, hitherto inactive on the extreme 
right, at length got across the Geet, followed by Orkney, and, 
•piercing the crumbling front, cut directly on to the line of the 
French retreat. 

We have the definite record from numerous witnesses of that 
almost unknown feature in European warfare of that epoch, charges 
at the gallop. The King’s Dragoon Guards and the Royal Scots 
Greys compelled whole battalions to lay down their arms. The 
infimtry Regiment du Roi, caught at the moment they were picking 
up the knapsacks they had discarded for the battle, were cut to 
pieces or captured almost to a man. 

Now the whole French army broke and collapsed together. Their 
left drew off northward across country in fair order. Orkney relates 
how Lumley asked him to hurry on with his infantry, as the cavalry 
could not deal alone with that part of the French infantry which 
was rmbroken. “If,” says Orkney, “I could only have got up in 
time we should have taken eight or nine battalions.” The main part 
of the French centre fled ^ong the road to Judoigne, but this road 
* Mfmoirtt du Marqmt (1740), ii, 129. 
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was blocked by the transport of the army. The remaining troops, 
impeded by the obstacle, dispersed and scattered over the country- 
side, for the main part throwing away their arms to hasten their 
flight, which achieved itself by its rapidity. Another long stream 
fled panic-stricken westward towards Wavre. The Old Campaigner 



behind Taviers found himself completely cut off by the floods of 
allied cavalry which covered the plain as far as the Tomb of Otto- 
mond, and were everywhere charging and pursuing the flying 
French. He was by no means at a loss. As the shadows fell upon 
the batdefield he marched off with his four battalions and many 
fugitives who accompanied him, or whom he had rescued from the 
swamp, in the opposite direction towards Namur, which he readhed 
the next morning. 

Thus, in the space of four hours, between three and seven o’clock, 
the entire magnificent French army was shattered and scattered into 
utter rout and ruin. All their baggage, their cannon, trophies in- 
numerable, five thousand unwounded prisoners, fell to the victors. 
The pursuit for a considerable time was merciless, and thousands of 
flying men were denied all quarter and cut down. So rapid had been 
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the ttansfoxmation, and the day was already so fax advanced, th^ 
darkness fell without the full realization of their victory comity 
home to the allied commanders. Nearly all the accounts of RatnilUes 
written immediately after the battle give the impression that .^eir 
writers only very impetfecdy understood the completeness of their 
triumph. Under the burden of their long march to the battlefield, 
worn by the excitement of the day, baftled by the rapidity with which 
the French recoiled and ran before them, scattered and u^nked 
by the sudden collapse of the hostile front, they fell forvsud as 
through a suddenly opened door in very great disorganmtion^ The 
orders and the urge of every one were to press forward intp the 
night; and when each brigade or regiment halted they hadV>nly 
vague ideas of their own whereabouts, and still less of that of their 
fdends and foes. “We might have been a defeated atmy,” says 
Orkney, “for the confusion we were in.” They had, in fact, fought 
a great battle and muched twenty-five miles across country in as 
many hours. 

The pursuit roared away to the north. At midnight Marlbotopgh 
and his headquarters staff, with a heavy column of cavalry, was near 
Meldert, more than twelve miles beyond the field of batde. He still 
wished to press on, but his guide was lost, and he was forced to a 
brief halt. He had been nineteen hours in the saddle. He was bruised 
and shaken by his fall, and worn by his physical exertions. He knew 
he had gained one of the greatest battles of history. His cloak was 
spread upon the ground, and he was about to throw himself upon 
it for a few hours’ sleep, when one more thought— eminently 
chamcteristic at this moment — occurred to him. Goslinga, the field 
Deputy, who might be either so great a help or hindrance in future 
operations, was at hand. Marlborough saw the opportunity of 
paying him the finest compliment that could be conceived. He 
invited him to share the cloak of the Commander-in-Chief on the 
night of victory. However, as the reader %ill learn, this pearl was 
cast in vain. 
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• 

tetteat with the utmost speed. Of the brilliant army of sixty-three 
thousand men which had set out so confidently in the morning to 
seek a decision of arms, barely fifteen thousand were under control. 
Twelve thousand had fallen killed or wounded in the clash. Nearly 
six thousand were prisoners of the Allies. ^ The rest had dispersed 
to every quarter of the compass, seeking the gates of some friendly 



town. For more than a month no semblance of a French army could 
keep the field. 

Marlborough could not know all this. Indeed, his standard of 
values, inculcated by so many years of war in this obstinate theatre, 
expanded itself only day by day. At first no one realized how 
overwhelming had been the victory, still less its reverberations. 
But the Duke thrust forward with every scrap of moral and physical 
energy he could extort from himself or from his soldiers. In this 
temper, but always with considerable precaution and always against 
the stubborn drag of supplies, he traversed Louvain on the zjth, 
and encamped on the heights of Bethlehem with above fifty thousand 
mpn. On the z6th his headquarters stood upon the Senne at the 

ijohn Millnet (Journal of Marches . . . (17}})) says: killed, 6759; wovmded, 5328; 
ptisouMs, 5729. (Amutls of the Reigi of Qum Anne (xioi-ii)) says: killed, 

jooo; wound^, ; prisonets, 4600. 
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castle of Beatilieu, midway between Malines and Brussels. Both 
these places were summoned to surrender. On the 28th the army 
halted for two days, having since the 23rd advanced fifty miles. 
Detachments were sent forward to secure die crossings of the 
Dender and the Scheldt. 

Intent upon these new gains, and especially of the capital, Marl- 
borough had already forgotten Ramillies. The French cannon lay 
where they had been abandoned among the dead; and while the 
allied army rolled forward on its irresistible career the French 
command in Namur had the enterprise to send out teams of horses 
and drag them inside their ramparts. The heave of Marlborough’s 
advance and the exclusive intensity of his forward impulse caimot 
be better judged than from this curious lapse. This was no time to 
count or even collect spoils and trophies. The dominating military 
objectives lay ahead: to drive deep into the fortress zone and to 
keep the French from the sea flank; to isolate and perhaps soon 
besiege Antwerp; to strike at Ghent and Oudenarde on the Scheldt, 
were prizes which threw past triumph into twilight. 

And now a political revolution in Belgium supervened. Specta- 
tors of the French disaster, confronted by the massive invasion of 
the allied army, dazzled by the sword of the Captain-General, not 
only the magistrates of Brussels and the Estates of Brabant, but the 
whole Spanish authority in the Netherlands deserted the cause of 
the Two Crowns and declared their allegiance to Charles III. The 
prolonged French occupation, with its insolences and exactions, not 
less than the fear of hostile armies, sustained the decision of the 
rulers with the ardent support of the entire population. In a trice 
the conquest of Belgium by the Allies became the act of its deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of Louis XIV. 

Marlborough was not furnished with formal powers to deal with 
so surprising a transformation. There was no time to communicate 
with London or even The Hague. He therefore took ever5rthing 
upon himself. Keeping in close accord with Goslinga and the other 
Deputies, he received on the 27th at Beaulieu a joint delegation from 
the Brussels magistracy and the Estates. He accepted their change 
of allegiance. He guaranteed all religious and dvil rights. He 
renewed the famous charter of “La Joyeuse Entr&”; and in an 
order to the allied army he threatened “death without mercy” to 
any officer or soldier found guilty of plundering or molesting the 
inhabitants. These measures were far-reaching, and not only the 
citizens but the whole countryside came over to the Allies. The 
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Spanish gaixisons in seveial fortresses turned the French out of the 
citadels, and held them for Charles m. Food and forage poured in 
from the farms in response to British and Dutch cash. French 
stragglers were caught and brought inisy the peasantry. French 
detachments hurried to disentangle themselves from the hostile 
population, and overtake the general retreat. Meanwhile the Allies 
were able to draw troops from their garrisons. The Prussians, 
Lunebergers, and Hanoverians began to move forward fcoin the 
Rhine, and Villeroy was justified in reporting that Marlborougk was 
soon to be at the head of ninety thousand men. Early on t^Usth 
Charles Churchill took possession of Brussels, and that evening 
Marlborough made his public entry into the city. The magistrates 
received him with the pomp of ancient ceremonial, and the populace 
welcomed him with hectic enthusiasm and every sign of gratitude. 
Flanked by his own garrisons in Brussels and Malines, he could now 
marcdi forward to the Scheldt. 

Villeroy and the Elector had hoped to halt neat Ghent, behind 
the Lys and the Scheldt, whence they could cover Bruges and Ost^d 
and thereby flank any allied movement on Antwerp. Up to this 
point, and especially while the French were under immediate shock 
of the battle, the pursuit had been direct. Now Marlborough moved 
across Villeroy^s comipunications with France.^ His impending 
passage of the Scheldt at Gavte threatened these to such an extent 
that Villeroy withdrew to Courtrai. 

Marlborough’s letter to Sarah after the battle is a moving dexm- 
ment. In its tenderness, its modesty, its reverence and composure, 
and in its thought for others, it reveals his natural glory. Amid 
the press of events and in extreme fiitigue his chief thought was for 
Bingfield’s widow and mother. 

Monde^^ o'tkfk 

I did not tell my dearest soul in my last the design I had of engaging 
the enemy if possible to a battle, fearing the concern she has for me 
-might make her uneasy; but I can now give her the satisfaction of 
letting her know that on Sun^y last we fought, and that God Almighty 
has been pleased to give us a victory, I must leave the particulars to 
this bearer. Colonel Richards, for having been on horseback all Sunday, 
and after the battle marching all night, my head aches to that degree 
that it is very uneasy to me to write. Poor Bringfield, holding my 
stirrup for me, and helping me on horseback, was killed. I am told 
that he leaves his wife and mpthcr in a poor condition. I can^t write 
to any of my children, so that you will let them know that I am well, 
* Madbotough to Heinsius, May 30-51; Vreede, pp. 29-^50. 
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into so great a consternation that they abandoned all their cannon; 
their baggage they had sent away in the morning, being resolved to 
fight. They had 128 squadrons, and 74 battalions ; we had 123 squadrons 
and 73 battalions; so that you see the armies were near of a strength; 
but the general officers which were taken tell us that they thought 
themselves sure of victory by having all the King of France’s house- 
hold, and with them the best troops of France, You will easily believe, 
this victory has lost us a good many men and officers; butll thank 
God we have but three English regiments that have much ^ffered; 
the Dutch horse and foot have suffered more than we. I am roing to 
get a little rest, for if our bread comes by six this evening, I will then 
march to Louvain this night, in hopes to find them in such disorder 
as that we may be encouraged to attack them behind their lines, for 
they can have no cannon but what they can take out of Louvain. I 
beg you will assure the Queen that I act with all my heart, and you 
know how necessary it is for her affairs that we should have good 
success. 

Poor Bringfield is killed, and I am told he leaves his wife and mothei 
in bad condition.^ 

There was a courier twice a week, and Marlborough’s letters tell 
the tale incomparably. On the 27th he wrote to Godolphin: 

Since my last we have not only passed the Dyle, but are masters of 
Louvain, Malines, and Brussels; you will see by what I send to Mr 
Secretary Harley what has passed between me and the states of Brabant, 
which I found assembled at Brussels. As there could not be time for 
orders from England, I hope her Majesty will approve of what I have 
done. . , . The consequence of this battle is likely to be of greater advantage 
than that of Blenheim; for we have now the whole summer before us, and with 
the blessing of God, I will mahe the best use of it. For as we had no council 
of war before this battle, so I hope to have none this whole campaign; 
and I think we may make such a campaign as may give the Queen the 
glory of making an honourable and safe peace; for the blessing of God 
is certainly with us, . . .^ 

And to Sarah: 

I have been in so continued a hurry ever since the battle of Ramillies, 
by which my blood is so heated that when I go to bed I sleep so un- 
quietly that I cannot get rid of my headache, so that I have not as yet 
all the pleasure I shall enjoy, of the blessing God has been pleased to 
give us by this great victory. My Lord Treasurer will let you see what 
I send by this express to Mr Secretary Harley, by which you will sec 
that we ^vc done in four days what we should have thought ourselves 
1 Coxe, ii, 355. »/W., 365, 
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happy if we could have been sure of it in four years. I bless God that 
He has been pleased to make me the instrument of doing so much 
service to the Queen, England, and all Europe, for it is most certain 
that we have destroyed the greatest part of the best troops of France. 
My dearest soul, I have now that great pleasure of thinking that I 
may have the happiness of ending my days in quiet with you. 

I have appointed next Sunday for the army to return thanks to God 
for the protection He has been pleased to give us. For on this occasion 
it has been very visible, for the French had not only greater numbers 
than we, but also all their best troops. I hope the Queen will appoint 
a speedy thanksgiving day at St PauFs, for the goodness of God is so 
very great that if He had suffered us to have been beaten, the liberties 
of all the allies had been lost. . . . My dearest life, I am ever yours. 

Brussels has submitted to King Charles the Third, and I am promised 
that in eight days the states of Brabant will also proclaim him.^ 

# 

On the 31st he wrote to Godolphin: 

Merlebecr, near Ghent 

We did this day design the passing the Scheldt at Gavre, by which 
we should have cut the French army from their old lines; but they 
rather chose to abandon Ghent, which they did this morning at break 
of day, so that I have camped the left of the army at Gavre and the right 
at this place. I shall send to-morrow a detachment to Bruges, they 
having also abandoned that town. As soon as we can have the cannon, 
and what is necessary, we shall attack Antwerp; after which I should 
be glad the next place might be Ostcnd; for unless they draw the 
greatest part of their army from Germany, they will not be able to 
hinder us from doing what we please on this side their lines. I tell you 
my thoughts, but if you think there is anything better for the Queen^s 
interest, I shall endeavour to do it, having that more at heart than my 
own life.^ 

To Sarah: 

Merlebeck, near Ghent 
June 1 

We are now masters of Ghent, and to-morrow I shall send some 
troops to Bruges. So many towns have submitted since the battle^ that it 
really looks more like a dream than truth. My thoughts are now turning 
to the getting everything ready for the siege of Antwerp, which 
place alone, in former years, would have been thought good success 
for a whole campaign; but we have the blessing of God with us, and 
I hope we shall do more in this campaign than was done in the last 
ten years* war in this country. . . 


^ Coxe, ii, 366. 


^ Ihid,^ 368. 
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On June 3 : 

Every day gives us fresh marks of the great victory; for since my 
last, which was but two days ago, we have taken possession of Bruges 
and Damme, as also Oudenarde, which .was besieged the last war by 
the King, with sixty thousand men, and he was at last forced to raise 
the siege. In short there is so great a panic in the French army as is 
not to be expressed. Every place we take declares for King Qiirles. . , . 

You are very kind in desiring I would not expose myself. Be 
assured I love you so well, and am so desirous of ending my days 
quietly with you, that I shall not venture myself but when it is absolutely 
necessary; and I am sure you are so kind to me, and wish so Well to 
the common cause, that you had rather see me dead, than not to do 
my duty. I am so persuaded that this campaign will bring us a good 
peace that I beg of you to do all you can that the house at Woodstock 
may be carried up as much as possible, that I may have a prospect of 
living in it.^ 

To Godolphin: 

Merlebeck 
Jme 5 

... I have sent Brigadier Cadogan with six squadrons of horse, to oflFer 
terms to the town and citadel of Antwerp. If I can have that place 
without a siege, it will gain us a month. I am doing all I can to gain 
the governor of Dendermonde, which place would be of great conse- 
quence. They have let out the waters, so that we cannot attack it. 
As soon as we have Antwerp, and can get our artillery to Ostend, we 
shall attack the place, at which time it would be necessary that the 
Dunkirk squadron should help us. You see that I make use of the 
consternation. 

Marsin will join them to-morrow with 1 8 battalions and 14 squadrons, 
and I am assured that orders are gone to Marshal de Villars to send 
30 battalions more, and 40 squadrons; so that Prince Louis [the 
Margrave] may act if he pleases. I have ordered the Hanover troops to 
join me, and we hope to have the Prussians, which will enable me to 
make the detachment for the descent. If Prince Louis makes use of 
this occasion to press the French in Alsace, as I will, with the blessing 
of God, in this country, the King of France will be obliged to draw 
some troops from Italy, hy which Turin may be saved. We live nothing 
now that stops us but the want of cannon; for the French cannot have 
their troops from Germany in less than three weeks. We march to- 
morrow to Deynse, and the French are retired behind Menin, by which 
you see 'we are at liberty to attack Ostend and Nieuport, if we had our 
artiUcry.* 


* Come, ii, 369. 
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And to Heinsias, June i : “ Dendetmonde is under water, but I am 
endeavouring to make the Governor propositions that may tempt 
him to declare for King Charles ; for if we had that place, Ostend, and Au- 
dener [Ondenarde], all this comity wotdd be covered by those three places**^ 
The Duke could now write letters to the chiefs and princes of the 
Alliance, which followed hard upon the announcements he had made 
to them of the impending battle. His first, on the 24th, to the King * 
of Prussia, contained both sting and appeal. “I profoundly regret 
that Your Majesty’s troops have not had a share in this glorious 
action; however, I will not despair yet of seeing them join the army. 

I am sure that not one of Your Majesty’s generals would take mote 
care of them.”® The Prussian Colonel Grumbkow was the beater 
of this. Marlborough waited till next day, when he had passed the 
Dyle, to address the States-General: “It is with double joy,” he 
wrote, “that I give myself the honour of writing to their Wgh and 
mighty Lordships this letter from Louvain. . . .” And then, looking 
back on his frustrated efforts in 1703 and 1705, he added, “oh il y a 
longtemps que je souhaitais Stre pour le bien de la cause commune.”® 
Twelve of these letters reporting the victory are printed in the 
Dispatches. They were as important a part of his warfare as the 
military movements. They are in the main variants of one another. 
Cardonnel was a master of correspondence; but to the Emperor and 
ruling sovereigns the Duke wrote in his own hand, and the labour 
of scribing must alone have been severe. These personal letters 
from this extraordinary English general atmoundng his virtories 
fortified the whole Alliance. To Eugene he sent a detailed account 
of the battle and its preliminary movements. He had marched on 
the Saturday “to seize the gap between the Mehaigne and the 
Great Geet.” His information was that the enemy did not mean to 
fight before Monday, “ne croyant pas que nous oserions aller it 
eux.” The armies were in presence before noon: both sides waited 
to range their lines of battle and to plant the batteries, whidh began 
to fire a little after midday, and at two o’clock 

we attacked the village of Ramillies, which sustained the right of their 
infantry and where they had their strongest battery avec beamonp de 
amide. The fight warmed up and lasted for some time with very great 
fury, and at last the enemy were compelled to bend. We there took 
their cannon and made many prisoners and having continued the action 
with the same vigour, infantry as weU as cava%, up to four or five 
o’clock, when the enemy began to retreat, we pursued them continually 
® Vieedcvi4>. $0-31. * Dispekbts, 'i, jtt, * Itwf.; 323., 
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till long into the night. . . . We halted for only two hours in the . 
night and were on the march before daybreak to gain the Dyle, of 
which we had determined to force a passage to-day at dawn. But the 
enemy have spared us the trouble, having retired last night towards 
Brussels, so that we have already occupied Louvain and our whole 
army has passed the river without any opposition. . . . Your High- 
. ness can judge from this the losses of the enemy and the cons|ernation 
in which they lie. We propose to march to-morrow upon! Brussels 
to exploit their disorder and try to close with them or comjpel their 
further retreat. Nothing could justify making such demands upon 
the troops after so violent an engagement except the need of pushing 
them to extremes before Marshal Marsin can join them, as he, might 
do in four or five days.^ 

The account which he gave to the Margrave mentioned that 
“the Maison du Roi has been almost all cut to pieces,” and he 
added, “I am sure Your Highness will soon feel the advantages of 
our success by the detachments which will have to be drawn from 
the Rhine, and that will give you a chance of acting on your side.” 

The return messengers from England brought a flood of con- 
gratulations. “I want words,” said the Queen, 

to express my true sense of the great service you have done to your 
country, and I hope it will be a means to confirm all good and honest 
men in their principles, and frighten others from being troublesome. 
... I must repeat my earnest request that you should be careful ot 
yourself.® 

She wrote again (May 21/June 2) a letter which gains from being 
printed in its original form: 

^The great Glorious Success wch God Almighty has bin pleased 
to Bless you wth, & his preservation of your person, one can never 
thank him enough for, & next to him all things are oweing to you; it 
is impossible for me ever to Say or doe much as I ought in return of 
your great & faithful Services to me, but I will endeavour by all ye 
actions of my life to Shew you how truly Sensible I am of them. The 
account you Send by mr Pitt of ye great progress you have made since 
ye Bade is astonishing, the Blessing of God is Sertinly with you, may 
he Still continue to protect you, & make you the happy instrument of 
giveing a lasting peace to Europe; I never durst venture to Send ye 
enclosed by ye post for fcare of any accident but Stanhope® going to 

^ Dispatches^ ii, 523. In French. 2 Ctmduct^ p, 207. 

* Mary Stanhope, one of the C^een’s maids of honour, a daughter of Alexander 
Stanhope, Envoy at The Hague, sister of the famous Stanhope Cat this time in Spain). 
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see her father I would not miss yt opertunety it being what may be 
usefull on some occasions, I intended to have made use of this oper- 
tunety to writt my mind more freely then I can by ye post, but I have 
bin in Such a Continual hurry these three or four days & am Soe still 
yt I can only now desire you to forgive all ye faults in my letter of 
fryday last wch was writt when I was soe Sleepy I could hardly keep 
my eyes open, & to be assured yt I Shall ever be wth all truthy our 
humble Servant.^ 

St John and Harley vied with each other in their enthusiasm. 
Godolphin showed signs of the pressures to which he was constantly 
subjected. He wrote on May 17/28: 

God be thanked for the good news you sent us by Richards, who 
arrived here yesterday evening, and more particularly for the great 
escape you have had in your own person. I am very sensible you 
could not avoid exposing yourself upon this occasion; but where so 
much consequence turns upon one single life, you must allow your 
friends the liberty to think and say it ought not to be done without 
an absolute necessity. ... You may depend that her Majesty will not 
fail to take care of poor Mr Bringfield’s widow.^ 

And again, on May 24/June 5 : 

The Queen is come to town to give God thanks next Thursday for 
your victory. I assure you I shall do it from every vein within me, 
having scarce anything else to support either my heart or my head. 
The animosity and inveteracy one has to struggle with is unimagin- 
able, not to mention the difficulty of obtaining things to be done that 
are reasonable, or of satisfying people with reason when they are 
done.® 

It was not until he woke on the morning of May 26 that Louis XIV 
learned that his finest army had suffered disaster in Flanders. No 
formal dispatch conveyed the details, but the courier from Louvain 
brought a short letter from Marshal Villeroy to Dangeau, the Court 
Chamberlain, telling him how bravely his son had fought, and that 
he would surely recover from the scalp wound he had received 
from a sabre. Thereafter there was a silence of six days. was at 
Versailles,” says Saint-Simon. Never has one seen such anxiety 
and consternation. ... In ignorance of what had happened and 
of the consequences of such an unfortunate battle, and amid every 
one’s fears for their kith and kin, the days seemed years. The 
King was reduced to asking his courtiers what they had heard. At 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Coxe, ii, 357. ® Ibid »^ 361. * Saint-Simon, iv, 427. 
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length, finding suspense intoletable, he astonished Veisailles by 
sending Chamillart in person to Villeroy’s headquarters, thus leaving 
the Ministries of War and Finance headless. Chamillart reached 
Lille on the 31st, and found Villeroy, reinforced by Marsin, around 
Courtrai. He had retired successively from the Dyle, the Senne, 
the Dender, and the Scheldt; he had abandoned the whole of 
Spanish Flanders. He was content if he could hold the French fortilsss 
line along the Lys. Chamillart spent three days in long sepamte 
discussions with the Marshal and the Elector, and heard versions 
of the battle and the retreat from all quarters. He found ViUe^y 
dominated by the sense of Marlborough’s power; but equally con- 
vinced of his own blamelessness, and, indeed, that he had saved the 
remnants of the army by his prolonged, rapid retreat. 

French writers have blamed the Marshal for giving up so much 
territory, so many fine positions and important places. Ihey over- 
look the alternative. This was to fight another battle. All Marl- 
borough’s marches had shown that this was what he sought. For- 
tresses were not his primary aim. His quarry was the French army; 
and the French army could not face him. Its condition was such 
that if caught in grapple it would be utterly destroyed. Therefore 
Marshal Villeroy comforted himself in defeat with the fact that in 
giving ground he had taken no half-measures. 

To the King he wrote with dignified assurance. Three main criti- 
cisms were focused upon him by his generals: first, that he had 
accepted battle without knowing the strength of the enemy, and 
without waiting for the troops of Marshal Marsin; secondly, that 
he had not reinforced his right and held the village of Taviers in 
superior strength; and, thirdly, that he had so marshalled his army 
that the battle had been lost without its main strength being engaged. 
To all these points the Marshal addressed himself pertmadously, 
observing, however, that as a man of the world he knew well “that 
good reasons are no explanation for catastrophe.” He finished his 
lengthy justification, “I have said more than enough. I end by 
taking the liberty of telling Your Majesty that the only happy day 
which I foresee in my life will be that of my death.”^ 

To this Chamillart, having returned to Versailles, replied in due 
course (Jime 16) with severely reasoned rebuttal. It was resolved to 
remove the Marshal from his command. The feelings of his army 
and even such public opinion as the French Court could nourish 
made this step imperative. But Villeroy was a personage of high 

* Pelet, vi, 41. 
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coosequence. He was a veteran general; he was a great gentleman. 
He was also the personal friend both of the King and of Mme de 
Maintenon. Napoleon’s maxim “Dur aux grands” had not been 
bom. The King's egotism, which now wore the guise of mag- 
nanimity, led him to treat Villeroy, who enjoyed the privilege of 
being in his inmost circle, with an extreme consideration. Elaborate 
procedures were accordingly used towards the defeated Marshal. 
He was offered alternative appointments, and for several weeks 
discreetly urged to resign. But when he continued as obstinate in 
holding his command as he had been in retreating from the enemy, 
patience was at length discarded. He was dismissed. Yet, even 
when forced to abmpt action, Louis practised the utmost politeness. 
“At our age,” he said to Villeroy when he received him, “we must 
no longer expect good fortune.” 

The next measure was to re-create the field army. The resources 
of France seemed inexhaustible. Marlborough has given his own 
account of this process. 

The method the King of France has taken to make good his word 
to the Elector of Bavaria, of putting him at the head of an army of 
80,000 men, are the 18 battalions and 14 squadrons which came with 
the Marshal de Marsin; the detachment that is now marching from 
Alsace, of 30 battalions and 40 squadrons; and 14 battalions, which 
the Gimte de Gassy commanded in the lines, which were not at the 
battle. These, joined with the troops that were at the battle, would 
make above 100,000 men. . . 

Thus, after making provision for garrisons, there was speedily 
built up the largest French army with which Marlborough had been 
confronted. In that hour only one man was deemed capable of 
leading it. The Duke of Vendome was recalled from Italy. 

The strategic pursuit had lasted nearly a fortnight, had cleared 
all Brabant and much of Flanders, and had rendered the French army 
for the time being wholly ineffective. The easy gains of panic now 
ceased. The French were withdrawing into the main fortress zone 
and towards France. Further advance by Marlborough, especially 
if any siege was involved, depended upon the waterwa3rs. The rivets 
were still blocked by the French possession of Antwerp and Dender- 
mond. Their fortresses at Ostend and Nieuport controlled the 
entrance to the canals leading to the Lys and the Scheldt. MarL 
borough was compelled to suspend his advance in order to dear 

^ to Godolphin, June z8; Cose, iii, a, 
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the commiinications. He coiild take whichever fortress he wished 
and no one could gainsay him, but every siege took time and 
strength, and it was soon plain that half a dozen captures would be 
the limit of the campaign in Flanders and Northern France. On 
June 5 the allied army crossed the Scheldt and the Lys and camped 
at Arsele, where it could cover any siege necessary to open the 
communications. 

The joyous news here reached Marlborough that Antwerp had 
capitulated. Summoned by Cadogan, the Spanish grandee in ccW- 
mand declared for Charles HI. The burghers endorsed his action; 
the Spanish and Walloon regiments came over to the Allies, and tjjie 
French troops marched out upon terms. The gaining of this great 
prize, with all its strategic and commercial attributes, without the 
firing of a shot was deemed a wonder. “The hand of God,” wrote 
Marlborough to the States-General, “appears visibly in all this, 
spreading such fear among the enemy as to compel them to surrender 
so many strong places and whole districts without the least resist- 
ance.”^ Leaving the army to wait for its artillery around Arsele, 
the Duke paid a flying visit to The Hague in order, as he wrote to 
Heinsius, “to settle with you what is proper for the descent, as also 
to let you know my thoughts for the plan of this campaign, which, 
with the blessing of God, I think may be such a one as may make 
France glad of a reasonable peace this winter.”® He also wished to 
make arrangements for the administration of the conquered cities 
and territories, and above all to press that the Dutch garrisons 
should join the army forthwith and to the last man possible. This 
would enable him to pursue his advantage in Flanders, and at the 
same time to provide the necessary troops for the descent upon the 
French coast so dear to the hearts of the English Cabinet, and now 
regarded by Marlborough as a timely operation. All was agreed 
with the utmost cordiality. 

On the way back to the army Marlborough passed through Ant- 
werp. On the night of the nth the keys of the city were presented 
to him by the authorities with the remark that “they had never 
been delivered up to any person since the great Duke of Parma, 
and that after a siege of twelve months.” He was greeted with 
enthusiasm by great crowds and escorted through the streets by all 
the notables in torchlight procession to the bishop’s palace, where 
he was “ splendidly entertained.” On the 1 5th he rejoined the army, 
whose siege artillery was now drawing near. 

^ Dispatcbts, ii, 558. * Vreede, p. jo. 
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Marlborough to Godolphin 

Arsele 

Jwie 7, 1706 

... I am extremely obliged to you for your kind concern for my 
safety. I am now at an age not to take pleasure in exposing myself 
but when I think it absolutely necessary. You can never say enough 
to the Queen for her goodness to me in the letter you sent me. Though 
I take myself to be a good Englishman, and wish well to the common 
cause, yet my great joy in this success is that it hath pleased God to 
make me the instrument of doing that which must be of great conse- 
quence to her service. ... I take this time of going to The Hague, we 
being at full stand for want of cannon; for the French being retreated 
into their own country behind their strong towns, have put the greatest 
part of their foot into Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, Menin, Tournay, and 
Lille. The Marshal de Villeroy is camped with the rest of the French 
at Saint- Amand, and the Elector of Bavaria is at Lille. The capitula- 
tions for the surrender of the town and citadel of Antwerp were signed 
yesterday; so that we are now in possession of all Brabant. Our next 
thoughts will be for the attacking Nieuport and Ostend, which I see 
you have a great mind we should; so that I beg there may be no time 
lost in sending such ships as are ready to cruise before those two places, 
which will be of great use to us. By the letters from Paris, we see they 
would have us believe that they are taking the necessary measures to 
have a superiority in this country, which I think they will never be 
able to do, unless they put themselves on the defensive in Italy, as well 
as in Germany. For the good of the common cause, I wish they may 
endeavour it, for the men they have here will very unwilling be brought to 
fight again this campaign.^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Jme 14, 1706 

If we take Ostend in any seasonable time, it will be much the best 
place for the transports to come to, and I will take care to have the 
troops there [z.^., for the descent]. The efforts the French are making 
to have a strong army I am afraid will make it impossible for us to take 
Dunkirk this year; but whenever we can have it, I agree with you that 
the best thing we can do is to spoil the harbour. ^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Arsele 

Jme 17, 1706 

The troops designed for the siege of Ostend marched that way two 
days ago, and I shall march with what remains of the army to cover the 
siege to-morrow; I have with me 50 battalions of foot and 99 squadrons 
1 Coxc, ii, 380. * Ibid, 376. 
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1 T 1 ; 1 TT_. — 

before die enemy can have their detachment from Germany.^ 

Overkitk, deflected from Nieuport by the opening of the sluices 
at the mouth of the Yser, conducted the siege of Ostend. Admiral 
Faitbome blockaded the harbour with a squadron of battleships 
from the main fleet and small craft from the coast flotillas, induing 
the bomb-ketches Blast and Salamander. The citizens of Os^d 
adhered to the French garrison, and for three days both the forti^ca- 
tions and town were subjected to a severe bombardment from lind 
and sea until, according to contemporary accounts, “the place was 
near reduced to a heap of rubbish” — ^not for tj^e last time in Its 
history. On the second day, July 4 , a Dutch battalion, preceded by 
a storming party of fifty British grenadiers, formed a lodgment upon 
the coimterscarp, and rfter a vigorous sally by the besieged Ostend 
surrendered. The French garrison, undertaking not to serve for 
six months, marched out “without marks of honour,” and the 
Spaniards mostly joined the Allies. Two Bourbon men-of-war of 
seventy and fifty guns and a quantity of smaller shipping, together 
with many colours, ninety cannon, and much ammunition, were 
captured with the fortress, the casualties of the Allies being 
five hundred men. Ostend deprived the enemy of a hitherto useful 
port for their galleys and privateers; it gave Marlborough a base 
nearer to the army than the Dutch rivers, and it placed in his hands 
the chief port of entry for English cloth into the reopened markets 
of Belgium. 

Blackadder, of the Cameronians — ^now a major — ^had fought with 
the British right against Autr^glise. After Blenheim he had drawn 
the moral that the victory was due to the goodness of the cause, 
and the slaughter among the English to their blasphemous language. 
Now at RamUlies, while the victory which God had granted had 
been no less remarkable, the English troops Had got off very lightly. 
Another e 3 q>lanation was readily supplied by the valiant major’s 
piety. 

1 observe also that the English had but small part in this victory. 
They are the boldest sinners in our army, therefore God will choose 
other instruments. Also the English have got a great vogue and 
reputation for comage, and are perhaps puffed up upon it; and so 
God humbles their pride, as it were, by throwing them by. I was easy, 
and helped to discharge my duty well. We were very much fiitigued 
with the pursuit, and lay all night in the open fidds without covet. 

^ Coxe, ii, }8i. 
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Give me gmce, O Lord, never to forget this great and glorious day at 
R amillies. 

The effects of this battle are most surprising; towns that we thought 
would have endured a long siege are giving up and yielding without a 
stroke. Even the thoughtless creatures in the army observe the hand 
of Providence in their rapid success. Bruges, Antwerp, and, in short, 
all Brabant and Flanders almost yielded I What the French got in a 
night by stealth at the King of Spain’s death they have lost again in a 
day. That old tyrant who wasted God’s church is about to be wasted 
himself.^ 

Meanwhile French soldierly admiration of Marlborough rivalled 
their fears. Upon a nation so responsive to chivalry, valour, and 
prestige the genius of the English leader exercised an abnormal 
kscination. His courtesy to the captured nobles, his humanity to 
the wounded, the care he took about the well-being of the humbler 
prisoners, find testimony in all contemporary records. It was noted 
that he allowed no distinction between the treatment of the French 
and allied wounded. The Duke always showed the utmost attention 
to his prisoners. “Marlborough treated his prisoners of mark,” 
writes Saint-Simon, “with an infinite politeness and set many of 
them at once at liberty for three months upon their parole.”* He 
was most careful to shield the aristocracy of France from any reflec- 
tion upon their courage. French historians of successive generations 
cherish and repeat his words of praise. They are probably not 
authentic, but this was the strain in which he spoke: of Villeroy’s 
army, “ With thirty thousand men as brave as that I could go to the 
end of the world”; of the Maison du Roi, “These were more lhan 
men, and 1 knew them so well that I was forced to set six men against 
each one of them.”® Thus we see to what perfection he carried the 
art of conquest, and while inflicting the most terrible injuries made 
the vanquished grateful for his praise. Thus he anticipated the 
modem Japanese field orders which enjoin that the valour of the 
defeated enemy must dways be praised. Thus he created the hold 
upon the French mind wUch lasted for generations after English 
contemporary politicans and writers had done their worst. 
Marlborough cannot be robbed of the laurels of Ramillies. Ihe 

!: Schellenberg, his detractors said, had been won by the Margrave. 
Blenheim was the conception and achievement of Prince Eugene. 

I But neither of these e^lmations covered the amaving event of 

; * A. Crichton, Tbt Uft and Diaty sf Ldmitnant-ColHul T. BlaeJbubr (1824), p. 280. 

I * MimUns, iv, 427. » Dndo«, fi, 170. 
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May 23. Here the world saw Marlborough alone, without a coundl 
of war, achieving a military masterpiece seldom equalled and never 
surpassed. This was his victory and his alone. Ramillies belongs to 
that rare class of battles fought between equal forces of the highest 
quality wherein decisive success at comparatively small loss is 
gained through the manceuvres of a commander-in-chief. It, will 
rank for ever with Rossbach and Austerlitz as an example of *what 
a general can do with men. 
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Chapter Eight 


THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL 

1 706 — ^JULY-OCTOBER 

T he consequences of Ramillies rolled forward in every 
quarter. Louis XIV, responding to the event, stripped 
all other fronts to make head against Marlborough. 
The distresses and perils of Flanders dominated the 
enemy mind. The King of France was not incapable of taking the 
sweeping decisions required at intervals from the head of a mighty 
stEte assailed upon every side by a coalition. All his orders were 
obeyed. Indeed, if the French military power had not been so highly 
organized in the person of its ruler, France might have escaped the 
disaster which was to befall her in Italy. Marlborough, after all, 
was still only half-way through the fortress zone. More than 
twenty fortresses of the first order barred all the roads, rivers, and 
canals by which he could enter France. Every one of these would, 
if resolutely defended, count in the recognized schedule of weeks 
and days, of life, money, and gunpowder, before capture. The 
temporary dispersion of the French field army enabled them to 
receive ample garrisons. There is such a thing in war — ^it must be 
stated with all reserve — ^as over-precision of thought and action. 
Probably the King’s best plan was to take his punishment among 
the fortresses with phlegm, and to finish the war in Italy by defeat- 
ing the Imperial army under Prince Eugene and destroying the Duke 
of Savoy. A less highly sensitive organism or an even more compre- 
hensive mind might have taken this chance. 

But Louis XIV felt in his own bosom the shock of Ramillies, 
the overthrow of his household troops, the slaughter or capture of 
his intimate courtiers, the stigma of rout upon the armies of France. 
Thus he devoted every effort to rebuilding his Flanders army. He 
drained the Rhine and the Moselle of French troops. He resigned 
his successes at Hagenau and on the Lauter, and all prospects of 
recapturing Landau. Here the Margrave, defeated, broken, and 
now dying in his half-finished palace and gardens at Rastadt, might 
remain unmolested at the head of the hungry, ragged, dispitjtft i 
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remnants of the Germanic armies. All the weight was taken off 
diem. But in Italy, where final French victory was already in sight 
and where the allied cause seemed hopeless, an even greater sub- 
mission to the battle was enforced. The whole flow of French rein- 
forcements was stopped. Considerable forces were actually with- 
drawn, and Vendome, who thought he had all the fruits of success 
in his hands, was ordered to the nOrth. Thus did the victc^ of 
Ramillies prepare the rescue of Turin. 

The effects upon the Allies were not less pronounced. PruWian 
loyalties returned to the allied cause, and the Prussian trbops 
hitherto dawdling at Wesel had already marched to join Marl- 
borough’s army. All the German princes were heartened to mkke 
at least a renewed gesture of putting their shoulders to the wheel. 
But there were other less favourable reactions. The Court at Vienna 
was confirmed in their mood that all the Empire had to do was to 
lean heavily upon these marvellous Sea Powers, to be prompt in 
asserting its judicial rights to any conquests they might make, and 
as a prime endeavour stamp out the Hungarian revolt. In HoUrad 
the evil went much farther. The victory, the revolution in the 
Spanish Netherlands and their reversion to the Allies, created a new 
European situation which hinged directly upon Marlborough. The 
reconquered lands and cities were by every principle of the Grand 
Alliance a province of the monarchy of Charles III. That prince, 
now planning a march upon Madrid, had left behind him in Vienna, 
on the chance, however remote, that the French would be driven 
out of the Low Countries, a series of blank commissions for their 
government. These were in the hands of his brother, the Emperor, 
who since correspondence with Spain was slow and irregular had 
plenary powers to act in the general Hapsburg interest. Besides 
this. Count Goes, the Imperial Ambassador at The Hague, had 
lawful authority to take possession in the name of Charles III of 
any territory or fortresses that might be recovered. The major 
part had now suddenly fiillen into the hands of Marlborough’s army; 
and the Emperor and all his agents made haste to claim them. 

On the other hand, the Dutch regarded Belgium as their longed- 
for Barrier, their indispensable dyke against France and Louis XIV. 
Here was their means of self-preservation, their prime objective of 
the war, as they saw it, in their grip. Moreover, Ramillies was to 
them above all a Dutch victory. Their native troops had borne the 
brunt. They had lost more blood tiban all the allied contingents 
together. It was the Dutch guards who had stormed Tavicts against 
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surprising odds. Dutch troopers had ridden down the Maison du 
Roi. The English had been but lightly engaged. The Prussians 
had Stood aloof. The gallant Danes were the mercenaries jointly 
of the two Sea Powers. The Dutch acknowledged cordially that 
the battle had been won by the genius of an English Gjmmander- 
in-Chief. But was he not also Deputy Captain-General of the 
Republic? Was he not their salaried officer? Had they not had the 
foresight to choose him and sustain him when the Queen of England 
would have set some ninny in his place? As the broadening tale of 
glory and of conquest flowed in to The Hague and Amsterdam, 
accompanied by lengthening lists of the Dutch killed and wounded, 
the States-General and every warlike element in Holland felt that 
the prize was theirs. There was, in fact, a renewal of the Limburg 
quarrel of 1703^ between the Dutch and the Empire on a scale mag- 
nified many-fold alike by the wonderful gains of the battle and the 
bitter weariness of the unending war. 

From the first moment when the Dutch realized what had hap- 
pened they were very rough with Count Goes. He produced his 
patent of administration, dated the previous October in case the 
Netherlands should be regained. He formally notified the States- 
General and demanded a conference. His demand was refused. 
Three interests, he was told, must be satisfied: first, the practical 
interest of making the Estates of Brabant support the maximum 
number of troops ; secondly, the Dutch financial interest of collect- 
ing the Belgian revenue and distributing it later by agreement; 
and, only thirdly, the Spanish interest, as the interest of King 
Charles III was described. This, it was intimated, would consist of 
formal homage to his sovereignty pending a general treaty of peace. 
Thus the Dutch claimed the substance, and in so far as they con- 
ceded the form conceded it only for their own convenience. Indeed, 
they needed to invoke the symbols of the Hapsburg claimant to the 
Spanish throne; for it was to this alone that the Estates of Brabant 
had so suddenly sworn allegiance, and they knew well that no rule 
would be more disliked in Belgium than the rule of Holland. By 
the third week in June Hop, the Dutch Treasiirer, was already 
there arranging the taxation. When Count Goes spoke of going 
to Brussels to protect the rights of Charles HI he was warned in 
terms almost of menace not to inflame the Government of the 
R.epublic against his person. 

In his distress Goes turned to Marlborough during the Duke’s 
* Vol. H, pp. SS'j— 6s6. 
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brief visit to The Hague. He reported the conversation to Vienna 
in his dispatch dated June 8.^ The Duke said that he had found the 
secret Deputies of Holland so prejudiced against the Hapsburg 
claims that he had not felt able to assert them. Pending a general 
peace settlement, an interim military contribution must be agreed 
between the Estates of Brabant and Flanders and the Dutch 
authorities without reference to King Charles III. The Impjerial 
Amb assador declared he would use his powers to the utmost against 
this. Marlborough, calmer than ever on the foam of success, coun- 
selled patience. “Wait,” he said; “I will concern myself with, the 
interests of the King.” “But what am I to report?” asked Gqes. 
“Write merely to the Emperor and the King of Spain,” replied 
Marlborough, “that the Netherlands are for his Catholic Majesty; 
that the Queen claims nothing in them, nor any part of the Spanish 
monarchy; that besides there are some claims she will not suffer the 
Republic to raise. And,” he continued, “ this delay I am now demand- 
ing of you is only for the satisfaction of these people and for the 
great good of his Catholic Majesty himself, as I certainly imagine 
you could not in a dignified manner bring the Estates of Brabant 
and Flanders to do the things that will be asked of them, although 
those things are just, reasonable, and fair.” 

The Ambassador became more composed. He asked Marlborough 
whether he still agreed with the view that France must be reduced 
to the frontiers of the Pyrenees treaty. Marlborough answered, 
“You must discuss this question with the Pensionary. After the 
campaign is over I will myself make efforts to secure unity upon it. 
I have hopes of success, particularly [he threw in this point of 
reproach] if peace should be made in Hungary, If this occurs I hope to 
engag! the Republic in the reconquest of the whole Spanish Monarcly.”^ 

This conversation reveals the simple, sober ruthlessness of Marl- 
borough’s political aims. The allied armies had now advanced to 
the point where many important conquests seemed open. The Dutch 
always suspected that the British would try to keep Ostend and 
Nieuport for themselves, with all that followed them in trade and 
strategy. Marlborough, on the other hand, sought to overthrow the 
French domination of Europe by the sundering from France of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, of which the Hapsburgs were to be the 

1 Marlborough did not reach The Hague till the 9th; so the Ambassador must 
have completed his dispatch on the loth or iith. See R. Gcikie, The Dutch Barrier^ 
1705-19, p. 12. 

® Goes' dispatch, June 8. The original French is in Klopp, xii, 87 «. Goes added, 
“These arc his own words,” 
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custodians. He set an incidental value upon Dunkirk, that nest of 
privateers whose depredations were a curse to the revenue and a 
perpetual nuisance to Godolphin in Parliament; and he deemed it 
a substantial British interest that fortified harbours Uke Dunkirk, 
Rodbefort, and Toulon should be permanently demilitarized. But, 
apart from this, England must covet nothing on the continent of 
Europe. Her reward would be in the success of the causes for which 
she fought, which would open the future to her in a maimer not to 
be measured by territorial gains. “I see by yours,” he wrote to 
Godolphin (June 21), “that you do not expect any great advantages 
for England, when the treaty of peace is once begun. I ask your 
pardon on being of another opinion, for I think you may expect 
everything that is for the safety and good of England. I do not 
mean by that any places in this country, for I am persuaded that it is 
much more for her Majesty’s service and England not to be master 
of any towns in this country, since it would create a jealousy both 
at home and abroad. I know this should not be the language of a 
general, but I do it as a faithfiil subject.”^ It was also the language 
of a statesman. 

It was natural, and soon became obvious, that the completeness 
of their local victory would make the Dutch more ready for peace 
and better able to obtain it. They were the vital factor in the English 
policy to break irretrievably the power of France, which Marl- 
borough animated and executed, and at the same time they were the 
power most susceptible to proposals to start separate peace negotia- 
tions. While French armies contended on the frontiers, French 
diplomacy was at work in all the capitals. We have seen how 
narrowly they had failed at Berlin. But it was at The Hague that 
Louis XIV and his advisers always felt their best chance lay. The 
Dutch fought against misfortune with unconquerable stubborn- 
ness and vigour. But in success they fought only for their definite, 
limited purpose. AU this extension of the war to Bavaria, Spain, 
and Italy, and across the oceans, they regarded as markedly sub- 
ordinate to their clear-cut, practical aim — ^the Dyke, the Barrier, 
behind which lay their safety, freedom, Protestantism, and trade. 

Far gone were the days of 1702, when their army crouched under 
the ramparts of Nimwegen, and when this new English commander, 
whom, to bind the English to their cause and keep out more over- 
weening servants, they had made their Deputy Giptain-General, 
had invited diem to take the offensive, sword in hand. The Meuse 

^ Coxe, u, 577. 
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was dear to the gates of Namiir. The jurhole course of the Rhine, 
and all its strongholds, were in allied hands. Brussels had fallen. 
Antwerp, the greatest prize of all, for which the utmost sacrifices 
might well have been made, had surrendered without a siege. 
Bruges, Ghent, Oudenarde, Ostend, even Toumai and Mons, were 
already theirs or were within thdr .grasp, and Nieuport, Ypres, 
Menin, Ath, might well be gained. Behind these bristled the 
fortresses of the French frontier — ^Dunkirk, Aire, Saint- Velpnt, 
Lille, Valendennes, Douai, Bouchain, Maubeuge, and Philippe- 
ville. But were these trophies essentid to the preservation or- the 
Republic? They wanted to humble the power of France. Surdy it 
was humbled already. Were not the great King’s envoys busy 
through half a dozen channels with proposals for a separate peace, 
based primarily and without question upon a good Barrier for 
Holland? And what of England? Her schemes ranged far. While 
with one hand she animated and led the armies of Europe to the 
invasion of France, with the other she calmly took possession of 
trade, of the oceans, and of the fabulous regions that lay beyond. 
How far should Dutchmen be drawn by this island incantation? 
If Marlborough wielded a glorious sword, did he not also wave a 
magidan’s wand? They might be grateful; they must not be 
bewitched. 

The majestic events of history and the homely inddents of daily 
life alike show how vainly man strives to control his fate. Even 
his greatest neglects or failures may bring him good. Even his 
greatest achievements may work him ill. If Marlborough had 
merely won the battle of Ramillies, taken Louvain, and perhaps 
entered Brussels, the campaign of 1706 might have carried the allied 
cause to victory in 1707. But he now began to experience a whole 
series of new resistances and withholdings from the Dutch, as well 
as thdr grabbings and graspings, all of which were destined to bring 
the fortunes of the Allies once again to the lowest ebb. 

Marlborou^ to Godolpbin 

Jutf 14, 1706 

Now that the siege of Ostend is over, I was in hopes we might 
have lost no time in attacking Menin; but M. Gddermalsen sends me 
word that they have not the necessary preparations ready. But as 
soon as they come to Ghent he will let me know it, I am afraid we 
shall find at last that some of our friends are of opinion that we have 
aJna^ done too mwb'}- for notwithstanding what I said when I was at 
* Madboiou^'g italics. 
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Ostend, that two regiments would be enough to leave in that place, 
they have left six. But I* have written to The Hague, and if they do 
not give orders that some of them be sent to the army they do not 
intend to have much more done this year. This will appear strange to 
you, but we have so many of these refined politics that it is high time 
we had a good peace. At the same time that I say this to you, the 
greatest part of the people are very honest, and wish well to the 
common cause; but those that ate of the contrary faction are more 
active and diligent. Everything goes so well in Spain that if we have 
success with the descent France must submit to a reasonable peace.^ 

is amazing,*^ wrote Godolphin at this time, 

that after so much done for their advantage, and even for their safety, 
the States can have been capable of such a behaviour. Those of the 
French faction must have seen their advantage upon this occasion, to 
fill them with jealousy of your having, and consequently of England’s 
having, too much power; and if this be at the bottom we shall soon 
see that argument made use of on other occasions, as well as this. But 
your prudence and good temper will get the better, I hope, of all this 
folly and perverseness.* 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Hblchin 

July 15, 1706 

I find we must not expect all o\ir cannon till the end of this month; 
but on the zzd. I think to invest Menin, and employ the first six or 
seven days in covering some of the quarters; for we cannot spare above 
thirty-two battalions for the siege. There will remain with me seventy- 
two, which I hope will be a suflBcient strength to oppose whatever they 
can bring, though the Elector of Bavaria says he is promised 110 
battalions. They have certainly more horse than we; but if they had 
greater numbers I neither think it their interest not their inclinations to 
venture a battle; for our men are in hearty and theirs are cowedP 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Helchin 
July 19, 1706 

I think I have convinced the States-General that their resolution of 
the 1 9th of last month, in which they reserved to themselves the signing 
all the powers, and consequently governing this country in their names, 
was excluding her Majesty and England from being able to perform to 
these people, what I promised in her Majesty’s name, which, if they had 
persisted, must have produced a very Ul effect; for the ffeat toms depend 
Icount] much more upon the QmetJs proUction than upon that of the States^ 

^Coxe, iii, 57, 58. « July 15; ibid., 394. » Ibid., 2, 3. * Coxc, ii, 400, 
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These hindrances continued throughout the campaign. “It is 
publicly said at The Hague,” wrote Marlborough to Godolphin 
(August 30), 

that France is reduced to what it ought to be, and that if the war should 
be carried farther, it would serve only to make England greater than 
it ought to be. In short, I am afraid our best Allies are very fond of a 
peace, and that they would engage England to quarrel witp the 
emperor, to have a pretext to come at a peace.^ 

And again (September 20): 

The success with which it has pleased God to bless the arms oi^ the 
Allies this campaign has made them [the Dutch] very jealous of the 
great power, as they term it, that England has in the greatest part of 
the courts in Christendom. It is certain that the Dutch carry every- 
thing with so high a hand that they are not beloved anywhere.* 

In those days, when to our minds news travelled slowly, grave 
decisions of State were often taken with promptitude, few having 
to be consulted. In the middle of June the Emperor filled in and 
signed one of the blank commissions which his brother-sovereign 
had confided to him. He appointed the Duke of Marlborough 
Viceroy of the Netherlands. In the instructions to Goes the Osurt 
of Vienna gave their reasons. Marlborough would be acceptable 
to the Belgians. His appointment would bind the English more 
closely to the interests of the Empire. His prestige both in England 
and Holland would alone preserve the Netherlands intact for 
Charles III. He controlled “ the heart of the war,” and would, they 
thought, also control the peace negotiations. On its merits this was 
a fine stroke of policy. It offered far the most agreeable arrange- 
ment to the Belgians, and safeguarded in the highest degree possible 
Hapsburg interests. Who else but Marlborough had a chance of 
persuading the Dutch? The courier bearing this important news 
reached Marlborough’s headquarters on June 28. The proposal 
confronted him with one of the testing decisions of his life. It was 
no doubt the best military and political arrangement conceivable. 
Combining the command of the army with a virtual sovereignty in 
the theatre of war, his control would for the first time be perfect. 
It would, if adopted, adjourn the rending question within the 
Alliance till peace was gained. It invested him with almost royal 
status, and offered him a revenue of sixty thousand pounds a year. 
From every point of view, personal and pubUc, British and 

* Coxe, iii, 56, 57. • 60. 
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European, it met all needs. There is no doubt that Marlborough 
greatly desired to accept it. Goslinga insinuates that he had himself 
applied for the post to Charles III. He suggests that Count Le- 
cheraine, who was in almost continuous movement between Diissel- 
dorf, Barcelona, and Vienna, had borne the request from the 
victorious Duke to the struggling King of Spain. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Marlborough made any such request to 
Charles HI. There is no question but that the offer originated spon- 
taneously in Vienna, and a mete comparison of dates and distances 
shows t^t it was utterly impossible for Charles III at Barcelona to 
have corresponded with his brother in the time. But even if it were 
true that Marlborough had asked the King for the appointment it , 
wovild only make his conduct on receiving the offer from the 
Emperor more to be respected. Nothing in his whole career shows 
in more striking fashion how far he could rise on great occasions 
above all those private advantages which in the ordinary swing of 
life he counted so carefully. Here was the greatest prize ever within 
his reach. Moreover, it was the best arrangement. Let us see how 
it weighed with him in comparison with what was now already a 
hackneyed phrase, but none the less to him a grand reality — the 
common cause. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

June 28, 1706 

I received last night an express from Vienna, with the enclosed 
letter, in Latin, from the Emperor. I shall keep it here a secret, till I 
know from you what her Majesty’s pleasure is, as also I shall take 
measures with my friends in Holland to know how they will like it; 
for I must take care that they take no jealousy^ whatever the Queen* s resolution 
may be. I beg no notice may be taken till the Emperor’s Minister shall 
apply to her Majesty. I beg you to assure the Queen that I have in this 
matter, nor never shall have in any other, any desire of my own, but 
with all the submission in the world be pleased with what she shall 
think is for her interest.^ 

It happened that the Dutch Treasurer was in his camp at Rousse- 
laer almost immediately after the Emperor’s letter had been received. 
The Duke laid it before him. Hop said at once that it would raise 
ill-humour in Holland. The States-General would say that the 
Emperor wished to make use of Marlborough and the Queen of 
England to keep the wealth of Belgium out of the hands of the 
Dutch. This only confirmed Marlborough’s own opinion. He saw 

^ Coxe,ii, 388. 
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that his acceptance of this great and lucrative office might deeply 
injure the Allies. If that were so he would have none of it. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Rousselaer 

July 1, 1706 

M. Hop is come this day from Brussels, and I have commui^icated 
to him the Emperor’s letter, and the powers from the King of 'Spain. 
He made me great compliments, but I find by him that he thin^ this 
may give uneasiness in Holland, by thinking that the Court of Vienna 
has a mind to put the power of this country into the Queen’s hands, in 
order that they may have nothing to do with it. If I should find the 
same thing by the Pensioner, and that nothing can cure this jealousy 
but my desiring to be excused from accepting this commission, I hope 
the Queen will allow of it; for the advantage and honour I might 
have by this commission is very insignificant in comparison of the fatal 
consequences that might be, if it should cause a je^ousy between the 
two nations.^ 

Every one consulted in England was delighted. Not only Godol- 
phin but the Whig leaders, Somers and Sunderland, whom he 
apprised, accepted the proposal cordially. England would have 
Belgium in her hands. What could be better, whether for the war 
or for the peace? The Queen, still under the impression of Ramillies, 
was entirely content that Mr Freeman should have this great honour 
which he had won with his sword. She was glad when her Ministers 
moved her to authorize him to decide the matter as he thought fit. 

Meanwhile Count Goes brought the dispatches he had received 
from the Emperor to the notice of the Dutch authorities. Certainly 
Goes, smarting under his rough usage from the Dutch, took the 
worst way. Instead of submitting the documents to the Pensioraty 
in due routine, he handed them, as we may suppose with some air 
of triumph, to the President of the States-General for the week. The 
letters of the Emperor were read out to the Assembly. Tlierc was 
general astonishment. The Pensionary, assailed by a storm of ques- 
tions, was completely unprepared. The Dutch view was over- 
whelmingly expressed that the Emperor had no right to dispose of 
the government of Belgium without previous consultation with the 
Republic, whose Barrier it must be. Pensionary Heinsius quitted 
the stormy meeting, indignant at having been thus inconsiderately 
exposed. He fell upon Count Goes, and reproadied him vehemently 
with not having warned him beforehand. “He was more beside 

^ G>xe, ii» ^92. 
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himself/' reported Goes, *‘than I have ever seen him, though I have 
had frequent opportunities of observing him.”^ The Ambassador 
then quoted the terms of Marlborough's letter; but this merely 
asked him **to inform Messieurs les fitats,” and certainly had never 
prescribed the omission of Heinsius, or any departure from the 
usual custom, Heinsius addressed himself by letter to Marlborough. 
He complained of the proposal; he complained of the procedure. 
Marlborough replied in terms of the utmost good will. He would 
on no account allow any question of his personal interest to impair 
the unity of the Alliance. Never was disinterested renunciation 
more forthcoming or more complete. But his own letters had better 
be read. 


Marlborough to Heinsius 

Rousselaer 

July 5, 1706 

... I shall take no step in this matter, but what shall be by the advice 
of the States ; for I prefer infinitely their friendship before any particular 
interest to myself; for I thank God and the Queen I have no need nor 
desire of being richer, but have a very great ambition of doing every- 
thing that can be for the public good; and as for the frontier, which 
is absolutely necessary for your security, you know my opinion of it. 
In short, I beg you to assure yourself, and everybody else, that I shall 
with pleasure behave myself in this matter, and all things else, that 
you may think for the good of the republic, as you would have me; 
for next to serving the Queen and my country I have nothing more 
at heart than to have your good opinions. And let me on this occasion 
assure the States that I serve them with the same affection and zeal 
that I do my own country, so that they need be under no difficulty; 
for if they think it for their service I shall with pleasure excuse myself 
from accepting this commission, ^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Harlebeck 
July 6 , 1706 

The enclosed letter [from the Pensioner] of the same date confirms 
me that if I should accept the honour the Emperor and the King of 
Spain do me, it would create a great jealousy, which might prejudice 
the common cause, so that I hope her Majesty will approve of what I 
have done. And I beg you to be so just and kind to me as to assure the 
Queen that, though the appointments of this Government are three- 
score thousand pounds a year, I shall with pleasure excuse myself, 
since I am convinced it is for her service, unless the States should make 
^ Klopp, xii, 95. a Coxe, ii, 39a, 
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it their request, which they are very far from doing; for they have 
told me that they think it not reasonable that the King of Spain should 
have possession of the Low Countries till they had assurances of what 
barrier they should have for their security. I hope this compliance of 
mine will give me so much credit as to be able to hinder them from 
hurting themselves ; for it is certain, if they follow their own inclina- 
tions, they will make such demands upon this country as will very! much 
dissatisfy the house of Austria, and be thought unreasonable by all the 
Allies, of which the French would be sure to make their advant^ge.^ 

i 

Marlborough hoped that his renunciation of great advanlsages 
would give him all the more influence in inducing the Dutcii to 
abate their own ambitions. In a formal letter to Heinsius, after 
repeating his refusal of the Emperor’s offer, he opened this argu- 
ment. 


Marlborough to Heinsius 

Camp of Harlebeck 

July lo, 1706 

. . . On this occasion I take the liberty of reminding their High 
Mightinesses that when the army came to Louvain, and in the farther 
progress which we have made with the advice of the army Deputies, 
we jointly gave assurances, in writing, to all the towns and people of 
the country, in the name of the Queen, of their High Mightinesses, and 
of his Catholic Majesty, that those should regain the same rights, 
privileges, and advantages which they enjoyed in the time of King 
Charles the Second ; and to these assurances, with the help of God, I 
am persuaded we must partly attribute the facility with which we 
entered into possession of so many strong places, where every one 
testified universal joy. . . , 

However, according to what I have learned, or have been able to 
comprehend hitherto, it has always appeared that the States had nothing 
else in view but a good barrier, and a reasonable security for their 
country. I beg, then, you will, with all submission to their High 
Mightinesses, entreat them to reflect maturely on such a step, which is 
perhaps not the true means of attaining those objects. , . 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Helchin 

J$dy 12, 1706 

By my last letter, which I sent by way of Ostend, you will see the 
measures that the Dutch are desirous to take concerning the manage- 
ment of this country, which would certainly set this whole country against 
tbem\ so that I hope you will find some way of not letting them play 

' Coxc, ii, 395. 2 Ibid., 395. 
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the fool. You know that I am always very ready to speak freely to 
them, when I think it for their service. But in this matter I am not at 
liberty, fearing they might mistake me, and think it might proceed 
from self-interest. I am sure, in this matter, I have with pleasure sacri- 
ficed my own interest, in order to make them reasonable, which I hope 
will be approved by my friends; for should I have acted otherwise, 
the party that is for peace would have made a very ill use of it. For the 
favourers of the French faction endeavour all they can to persuade the 
people in Holland that the King of Spain will be governed by the Queen, 
and that this success will all turn to the advantage of England, so that 
they must not rely upon any body, but secure their frontier now that 
they have it in their power. This is so plausible in Holland that I am 
afraid the honest people, though they see the dangerous consequence 
this must have, yet dare not speak against it; and I can assure you these 
great towns had rather be under any nation than the Dutch?- 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Harlebeck 
July 14, 1706 

You will see by three or four letters that I have lately writ to you 
the care I have taken not to give any occasion of jealousy in Holland, 
and that I was in hopes that my declining the honour the King of 
Spain had done me would give me so much power with the States 
as that I might be able to hinder them from doing themselves and the 
common cause hurt. But such is their temper that when they have 
misfortunes they are desirous of peace upon any terms, and when we 
are blessed by God with success they are for turning it to their own 
advantage, without any consideration how it may be liked by their 
friends and allies . . .* I dread the consequences of this matter, for I 
cannot write so freely to the States as I should otherwise, if I were 
not personally concerned. You may be sure the French have too many 
partisans in Holland, not to be informed of this proceeding, so that 
they will be sure to make their advantage of it.® 

Thus we see this man, described by so many historians as the most 
self-seeking and avaricious of his generation, rejecting without 
apparent mental hesitation a personal advantage of the greatest 
magnitude. It came to him as the fruit of his victory. He longed to 
have it. The Emperor wished it. The English Government warmly 
approved. The plan was good in itself. There was no obstacle but 
the Dutch. But if the Dutch disagreed, if the structure of the 
Alliance were thereby endangered, Marlborough was ready at once 
to discard the whole scheme. 

^ Coxe, ii, 397. ® Some words omitted in the onginal. • Coxe, «, 398. 
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He was also ready to make another personal sacrifice. His. intense 
military exertions after Ramillies were accompanied by a remarkable 
diplomatic intrigue equally designed to exploit the victory. We have 
seen the elaborate procedure which Marlborough had observed 
towards Max Emmanuel about his boar-hunting proclivities in the 
autumn of 1705. While he could not meet his wishes, he sought by 
every means to establish a personal and friendly contart vrlth the 
Prince who seemed marked on every occasion to be the nearest 
victim of his sword. On the morrow of Ramillies came ^ new 
occasion. A Dutch courier had been captured by the Elector’s 
cavalry with letters from the field Deputies to Marlborough. The 
Elector was at pains to forward the letters unopened to Marlbordugh 
with studied compliments. Marlborough replied from Niveile on 
June 4, 1706: 

I render a thousand most humble thanks to your Electoral High- 
ness for the kindness of sending my letters captured near Antwerp. 
I wish with all my heart that some occasion may offer to prove my 
most respectful gratitude. I beg your Highness to be assured that I 
should seize it with extreme pleasure. . . A 

Hot-foot amid the marches of the army, and the surprising fall 
of fortresses, Marlborough appointed an agent, one Sersanders, a 
distinguished Belgian functionary, to visit the Elector. There was 
a secret interview at Mons on August 3. Sersanders urged Max 
Emmanuel to desert the cause of France. He cited the example of 
the Duke of Savoy. In Marlborough’s name he offered the fugitive 
Elector the full restoration of his hereditary Bavarian lands. He 
held out the hopes that these might be stretched across the Brenner 
Pass to include the Milanese. Lastly, to clinch the matter and to 
prove Marlborough’s sincerity, Sersanders was authorized to throw 
in the principality of Mindelheim which Marlborough had gained 
at Blenheim and by laborious negotiations with the Emperor. It 
was the trophy which had most tempted his vanity. But now in a 
larger grouping of ideas it might play a different part. Sersanders in 
Marlborough’s name offered the Elector “all his Bavarian estates 
without any exception, not even that of the principality of Mindel- 
heim,”* 

It will now be seen how important it had been for Marlborough 
to learn d’Alfegre’s terms of the previous year. Those lliat he now 

^ Dispatches^ ii, 5^2. 

* French Foreign Office Atchivefe, tome 56, f. i€u 
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outlined were their complete reverse. Max Emmanuel, instead of 
being fprced to exchange Bavaria for an Italian kingdom, v^s to 
be restored to Munich, Ulm, the Danube, Donauworth, Ingolstadt, 
and his own people. More than that, he might aspire to the Milanese, 
which he had tried vainly to invade before Blenheim. All the 
original ambitions which had induced this prince so traitorously to 
abandon the Empire were to be achieved at the price of a counter- 
desertion. If ever there was a bribe it was here. But one item 
remained: the four key-fortresses which Marlborough could not 
see his way to conquer within the limits of the campaign — ^namely, 
Namur, Mons, Charleroi, and Luxembourg — at this moment 
garrisoned by the Elector’s troops, were to be surrendered to the 
armies of the Sea Powers. 

Max Emmanuel, at first staggered, was captivated by this plan. 
We have seen the long suspicion with which he had been regarded 
by the French Court. To no one did the Great King in chivalrous 
honour owe a greater service than to this luckless, hunted exile, 
who bad sullied and ruined himself for his faith in the arms of 
France. Of no one was the King less sure. He saw the temptation 
and he knew the man. What followed casts a cold light upon the 
temper of Versailles. It happened that the French also had a secret 
agent in the Elector’s camp. Rouill^, a former ambassador of France 
and President of the Parliament of Paris, was at Mons when Ser- 
sanders arrived. The Elector did not conceal from him the proposals 
he had received. Rouill6 reported the whole matter to Versailles. 
The campaign was in full swing. The tide of Marlborough’s con- 
quests was at its height. Here were the four vital fortresses, by 
which alone the soil of France could be defended, about to be be- 
trayed. The counsellors who gathered around Louis XTV and 
Madame de Maintenon, and the princes of the blood so far as they 
were informed, were neither shocked nor indignant. They faced 
the reality. They at once sought to broaden the negotiations. 
Venddme, as well as Rouill^, was in the camp. Together they 
framed the counter-proposals of a general peace and sent them 
through Sersanders to Marlborough.^ 

These proposals mark a shrinkage of French claims induced by 
the military situation. Not only the Spanish monarchy, but Spain 
itself was to be partitioned between Philip V and Charles HI. The 
choice of which part each should have was offered to the Allies, 
provided that, whatever happened, Philip V had the province of 
* Ftencb Foreign OfiSce Archives, tome j6, f. 2 (). 
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Guipii2cc>a and Charles III the sovereignty of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. As for Max Emmanuel, not only would he be restored to 
Bavaria with some additions at German expense, but he for his life 
and his son after him should be entrusted with the government of 
the Netherlands, as a vassal or servant of Charles IH, with whom 
he was at the moment at war, and of whose house he had long been 
a deadly foe. ’ | 

It is not difficult to see how this fantastic plan struck Marlborough. 
The partition of Spain would have been violently rejected in England. 
The proposal about the Viceroyalty of Belgium was inherently 
absurd, and finally closed any prospect which might still remain to 
Marlborough. Above all, he was not to have the four fortresses. 
This supreme immediate military objective was at all costs denied 
him. He therefore ruptured the negotiations. He left the French 
counter-proposals unanswered. He bent again to his sieges. The 
French, taking no avoidable risks, replaced all Max Emmanuel’s 
Spanish garrisons with their own troops, and the campaign was 
ended only by the winter. 

During the autumn both the Anglo-Dutch bargainings about 
the Barrier and the Succession Treaty and the French overtures for 
peace continued fitfully. Early in October the Dutch “prelimin- 
aries” after long debatings with Halifax were drawn up and dis- 
patched to England. They included the whole of the Spanish 
Empire for the Hapsburgs except for an extensive Dutch barrier. 
Godolphin approved the Dutch “preliminaries” as they stood; 
and Marlborough was able on November 19 to inform the Elector 
of Bavaria, with whom he still remained in contact, that Queen 
Anne was willing to enter into peace negotiations with Louis XIV. 
It wotxld be a mistake to suppose, however, that the Barrier-Succes- 
sion Treaty was so far settled between the Sea Powers as to make it 
possible for them to address the French unitedly upon a general 
peace at this time. The inter-allied negotiations never, in fact, got 
far enough for any formal discussion with the other side. The draft 
terms which the Allies were arranging with each yther were incom- 
parably more severe than an)rthing France was at that time prepared 
to concede. Marlborough, no longer attracted by the four fortresses 
and by the hopes of detaching Max Emmanuel from France, was 
now implacably adverse. “You must give me leave,” he wrote to 
Slingelandt, Overkirk’s future successor in command of the Dutch 
(October 10, 1706), “to tell you that I am one of those who believe 
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that France is not yet reduced to her just bounds, and that nothing 
can be more hurtful to us on this occasion than seeming over- 
forward to clap up a hasty peace.”^ The English refusal of the Dutch 
demand for Ostend as a “barrier-fortress” caused another deadlock. 
The Sea Powers found themselves unable to agree with one another 
upon the foundations, and never even reached a point at which 
they could try to come to an agreement with the enemy. As soon 
as the French Government realized that there was no chance of 
dividing the Maritime Powers they in their turn abandoned all hope 
of fruitful negotiation in 1706. 

Fate with sardonic smile ordained that the most brilliant victory 
gained by Marlborough for the Dutch Republic should raise new 
hindrances to his action in their name; and that his most generous 
of personal sacrifices should leave behind it in Dutch hearts only 
embarrassing suspicions. From the day on which the Emperor 
offered him the Viceroyalty of the Netherlands a sense of divergent 
interest arose inevitably and irresistibly between the Dutch leaders 
and their Deputy Captain-General. Henceforward, whatever Marl- 
borough might declare, they could not help believing, first, that he 
owed them a grudge for having been the obstacle, and, secondly, 
that he still hoped to obtain the prize. Henceforth they must regard 
him as an interested supporter of Hapsburg and Imperial claims 
rather than of their own. It is no reproach to Marlborough that 
persisting elements of truth underlay the Dutch misgivings. His 
conduct had been spontaneous, high-minded, and scrupulously 
correct. He bore no grudges; he pursued no conscious designs. 
But of course he was gratified by the offers of the Emperor and of 
Charles III, and hoped, indeed, that a day might come when without 
prejudice to the common cause he might accept and enjoy them. 
How fer in the deep springs of human action this fact influenced his 
policy and counsel no one can measure; but certainly in every 
negotiation about the Barrier, in every overture for peace with 
France — ^nay, almost in every march of the Confederate army — 
Dutdi opinion sought to trace a prevailing and personal motive; 
and from this cause his influence throughout Holland suffered a partial 
but none the less profound and incurable decline. 

Ramillies, with its prelude and its sequel, was the most glorious 
episode in Marlborough’s life. Whether as the victorious com- 
mander, the sagacious Minister, or the disinterested servant of the 
allied cause, his personal conduct was noble. Before the battle he 

* Dispaiebtt, iii, 165-166. 
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had sacrificed as he believed his prospects of a fine campaign in the 
Low Countries for the sake of the armies in other theatres, and 
especially for Prince Eugene. He had gained a great battle by con- 
summate art. He had used the military pursuit and the political 
consequences to such deadly profit as to drive the French out of the 
Netherlands. After the victory he had handsomely renounced; his 
own interests in order to preserve the harmony of the Alliaihce. 
To procure from Max Emmanuel the four French key-fortressd| he 
had not hesitated to throw his own principality of Mindelheim i|tto 
the scale. How vain are those writers in so many lands who supple 
that the great minds of the world in their supreme activities ire 
twisted or swayed by sordid or even personal aims. These, indeed, 
may clog their footsteps along the miry road of life; but soaring 
on the wings of victory all fall away. It is Marlborough’s true glory 
that the higher his fortune, the higher rose his virtue. We must at 
a later stage present the reader with some contrasts, and show how 
Marlborough’s conduct contracted with his power. But in 1706 
he shines as genius and hero, wise, valiant, and stainless, striving 
only for the best for England and the best for all. 
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MADRID AND TURIN 

1 706— MAY-SEFTEMBER 

T he relief of Barcelona, the quitting of Spanish soil by 
Philip V, the effective possession by the Allies of Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, and the fact that there was no 
longer any force to oppose an invasion from Portugal 
—all in combination offered to Charles III his fairest opportunity 
in Spain. The need for an immediate march on Madrid from all 
sides — Galway from Portugal, Peterborough from Valencia, and 
above all the King himself from Catalonia— blazed before every 
eye.^ In congratulating Peterborough upon his relief of the dty 
Marlborough pointed out in his most persuasive manner the next 
step. 

Marlborough to Peterborough 

I have no doubt that your Lordship has already escorted the King 
to Madrid, and take this opportunity to felicitate you on this glorious 
exploit, which is everywhere attributed to your valour and conduct. 
All the Allies exult in the advantages which are likely to result from this 
splendid success, and I particularly rejoice in the new lustre which it 
will shed on your glory. After sudh astonishing actions there is 
nothing which we may not expect from you; so that I flatter myself 
you will not consider our hopes as ill-founded if we reckon upon the 
speedy reduction of Spain to the obedience of its legitimate sovereign, 
since it seems as if Providence had chosen you to be the happy instru- 
ment. I heartily wish you ail success till you have completed the great 
work.* 

These brilliant prospects were swiftly wrecked by personal 
jealousies. To escape from Peterborough’s malicious control King 
Charles IH, with the troops from Barcelona, first delayed on petty 
pretexts, and eventually made a long, needless circuit through 
Aragon. Peterborough, obsessed by his feud with “the Vienna 
crew,” left all his forces dispersed throughout Valencia, and when 
eventually imperative orders forced him to march to a junction 

^ See map at p. ijy; also general map of Spain fitdng p. 1040. ^ Cose, ii, 374. 
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with King Giatles, he set out with only a few hundred dragoons. 
Galway, with the main army, nearly nineteen thousand strong — 
chiefly Portuguese — ^had, as soon as Tessd withdrew, advanced into 
Spain from the west. The Portuguese commander. Das Minas, 
preferred sieges and pillage to mardies or battle. Precious time was 
lost in the capture of Alcantara and Qudad Rodrigo; but Marshal 
Berwick, sent in haste to the scene from the Cevennes, and out- 
numbered two to one, could at first do no more than observe, j^d 
fall back before, the invaders. The sloth of Das Minas so angered 
Galway and his English officers that extreme measures were used 
with King Peter. Methuen, the ambassador, told him plainly that, 
unless the Portuguese forces marched forthwith upon Madrid, all the 
British and allied troops would be withdrawn from Portugal, carried 
round by sea, and thrust in from the opposite side of the Peninsula. 

It may be that this was the best plan. The main advance would 
have been through friendly regions, leaving Castilian pride un- 
affronted by the sight of hereditary Portuguese foes. However, 
King Peter, who was failing fast, submitted to the threat. Impera- 
tive orders were sent to Das Minas, and Galway plodded stead- 
fastly forward upon his long, remarkable march. Berwick, with less 
than eight thousand men, retreated before him to Madrid. Here he 
was joined by Philip V and reinforcements from Valencia which 
raised his army to fourteen thousand men. By the end of June he 
was equal in numbers and superior in quality to Galway, whose 
strength had wasted during his advance. Berwick, with his cool, 
adept professionalism, rejected the temptation of fighting a battle 
for the capital. He had also to consider Charles HI approaching 
from Aragon, and Peterborough, who, for all he knew, might bring 
nearly six thousand English from Valencia. He therefore aban- 
doned Madrid, and, accompanied by Philip, retired to Burgos. On 
June 27 Galway entered Madrid, and proclaimed Charles Id King 
of all Spain and the Indies. But the capital was deserted, and its 
Hapsburg monarch still tarried at Barcelona. 

At Burgos Berwick was joined by almost all the Castilian nobility. 
At the same time the population of the two Castiles, of Leon and 
Estremadura, rose against the insult of a Portuguese invasion. In 
every town and village of western and central Spain levies and 
guerrilla bands sprang to arms. All Galway’s communications with 
Portugal were obliterated by a veritable tide of popular uprising. 
By the middle of July General L^gal from France joined Berwick 
with eleven thousand men. Although the gathering of the fruits 
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tnight be delayed, the Marshal was henceforward master of the 
situation. Once again the fortunes of this sporadic war had been 
reversed. Galway could do no more than wait for a while in or 
near Madrid imploring King Charles and Peterborough to join him. 
The three leaders eventually met on August 6 at Gua^ajara, thirty- 



THE CAPTURE OF MADRID 

five miles north-east of Madrid. But where were their armies? The 
King had barely five thousand men, instead of eight thousand 
expected. Peterborough arrived with a paltry four hundred horse, 
and Galway’s own army after garrisoning Madrid was reduced to 
little more than ten thousand. The rejoicings of a friendly popula- 
tion, the assemblage of so many notable personages, could not veil 
the fact that the great opportunity was already lost. If further proof 
were needed it was to be speedily supplied. On the very day of the 
allied junction at Guadalajara a detachment from Berwick’s army 
re-entered-Madrid. 
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The allied commanders for a while nursed the belief that united 
they were stronger than Berwick. Gradually it became apparent 
that he had twenty-five thousand men, while they had but fifteen 
thousand. Unless the AlUes were anxious for battle at these odds, 
there was no choice but retreat, and in the only direction open. 
To Valencia therefore the leaders made their way; and Charl(^ and 
his Court wintered there. It seems strange that Berwick did not 
force a battle or at least pursue with vigour. Doubtless he had 
soldierly reasons. Perhaps the shadow of RamiUies falling upoh this 
minor theatre forbade the hazard of the only success gained by 
France in 1706. 

Peterborough did not share the asperities of the retreat. He saw 
with selfish intuition that the sunsbdne days in Spain were gone. 
Characteristically he had thrown the blame on Charles for the 
delayed junction of the allied forces. To Sarah he had given the 
following version: 

Your Grace . . . will wonder when I tell you that we cannot prevail 
with the King of Spain to go thither [to Madrid]: and his wise Ministers 
have thought fit to defer it from the time it was possible at least two 
months, if some accident do not prevent it for ever. . . . 

. . . Your Grace has not been without some great mortifications 
of this kind, when want of power has prevented the amazing suctxss 
which always attended the Duke of Marlborough when at liberty; 
but mine of this kind are eternal, and no history ever produced such 
an everlasting struggle of Ministers against the interest of their 
master.^ 

Upon his arrival at Guadalajara he proposed to the council of 
war that he should go on a mission to the Duke of Savoy. Some 
echo of authority for this was derived from his original instructions. 
Time and events had made these instructions so obsolete that 
Godolphin describes his use of them as a “pretension.” Indeed, 
the Treasurer, who was shrewdly informed, had other suspicions. 
“ I don’t find,” he wrote to Marlborough (September jo/Octobcr 1 1), 

he [Colonel Hamilton: a messenger] can give any other account of my 
Lord’s journey to the Duke of Savoy than to get some dismounted 
German troopers, and to carry them back to Spain and mount them. 
This seems so slight an occasion for a general tint I cannot help think- 
ing it might be worth your pains to engage Count Ma&i to lot you 
know what he says to the Duke of Savoy; for sny opimon is, it fully dtservtt 
your euriosity.* 

' Sarah Corrtspmideiiee, i, J5-j6. * 0 »e, iii, 40. 
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If the catefol Lord Tteasutet had also known the moneys which 
Peterboiough was to borrow for die public from the Jews of Genoa 
and their rate of interest, he would have felt that his own attention 
should also be engaged. 

Peterborough’s proposal to quit the Headquarters was received 
widi such ill-concealed feelings of joy from all his colleagues that 
the matter was decided in a single day. “The whole council,” wrote 
Godolphin, “agreed to it, by which we may conclude they were as 
well content to be rid of him as he was to go.”^ We need not follow 
the romantic and dangerous adventures of Peterborough’s journey. 
How he was robbed by brigands of his enormous baggage, with its 
abundance of delicate provisions; how he gave the law to the towns 
through which he passed; how he beguiled the path of duty with 
the exploits of gallantry; how he sailed on a frigate comman^d by 
his second son, who fought a stiff action with a French squadron; 
and how he eventually reached Genoa and the Duke of Savoy, are 
not necessary to our tale. 

We may now observe the repercussion of these events as after 
long delays it reached Whitehall and the allied Headquarters in 
Flanders. Marlborough learned through many channels of the evil 
turn in Spain. All the quarrelling chiefs laid their cases before him. 
At first he seemed to accept Peterborough’s versions, and certainly 
Peterborough sought by every means to hold his approval. 

Peterborough to Marlborough 

Barcelona 
May 13, 1706 

*You cannot imagine, my Lord, how much the dependence on 
your protection has given me heart in the great difficulties, and I 
flatter myself so far as to think that I assure myself the continuance of 
your friendship, which I value at a high rate, and shall endeavour to 
preserve by all means in my power. ^ 

May r 6, 1706 

^Our successes must plead for the extraordinary expenses the Queen 
is put to, which are such as I hope will soon make us amends, unless 
some fatality attends the Portuguese army Galway’s invasion], 
which in all human probability should determine the fate of Spain in 
a short time. The last news we had gave account they were at Almen- 
ara, within a few miles of Madrid. . . . Notwithstanding the extra^ 
ordinary delays which upon all occasions we may hear, I embark 
aboard the Fleet to-morrow with 3000 foot • . . and I think the King 
^ Coze, iii, 40. * Blenheim MSS. Bzuact. 
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will follow, though our great Prince of Lichtenstein is somewhat 
surprised that he is not furnished with 100,000 pistoles for the King’s 
equipage, and I think he is equally angry with England as Catalonia 
with Mr Stanhope and me. . . . About £50,000 came in the ships 
from Italy . . . but being brought to Barcelona it has only been applied 
to orders of the King and the uses of the siege.^ 

27 June' 1706 

. As to what relates to Spain, I am a stranger and a heretic, yet 
I have the power of a dictator, of a tyrant; when the King is Absent, 
in truth I do all; but the King himself is made use of to obstriict me 
upon almost all occasions, and it may easily be conceived how,! am 
with his Ministers, whose avarice I cannot satisfy and whose blunders 
I am obliged to obstruct, being condemned to contradict them in almost 
everything or suffer all to come to ruin.* 

Marlborough was already well informed of the state of Peter- 
borough’s relations with the King. Upon a suggestion, which came 
to nothing, that troops should be sent from Spain to the relief of 
Turin, he wrote to Godolphin (June 18, 1706): 

The Duke of Savoy has desired that Lord Peterborough may go 
with the succours. Tliat part is left to the King of Spain, who, I 
suppose, will not be sorry to part with him, and his Lordship will be 
naturally willing enough to go, if he does not suspect that it will make 
the King of Spain easy.* 

Godolphin, while increasingly distressed by all he heard from 
Spain, was for a while uncertain as to where the blame lay. Lord 
Peterborough’s letter, he wrote (July 18), 

is full of extraordinary flights and artificial turns. But one may see by 
it that there is room for everything that has been thought or said of 
his conduct there; and, at the same time, by that and other letters of 
more credit, nothing ever was so weak, so shameful, and so unaccount- 
able, in every point, as the conduct of the . , . King of Spain’s German 
followers.^ 

And the next day: “. . . Vanity and passion are capable of carry- 
ng people who have no principle to do strange things.” The 
Cabinet were by now unanimous that Galway should assume the 
supreme command. ''I think this is right for the service,” wrote 
Godolphin, ‘‘but how it may make him [Peterborough] fly out, I 
caiinot answer.” Marlborough on August 5 concurred. “The 
Cabinet Council are certainly in the right in advising the Queen to 
give the command to Lord Galway.” 

^ Blenhdm MSS. Extract. * Ibid. * Coxe, iii, * IMd., j6. 
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agree with you,” he wrote to Godolphin (August i6), 

that the Germans that are with King Charles are good for nothing; 
but I believe the anger and aversion he has for Lord Peterborough is 
the greatest cause of taking the resolution of going to Saragossa, 
which I am afraid will prove fatal; for Mr Crowe told me that he once 
said to him that he would never have anything to do with Lord 
Peterborough, that he would not accept of health from him; I suppose 
this expression is better in Spanish than English.^ 

Towards the end of August Godolphin’s judgment had turned 
finally against Peterborough. He wrote to Marlborough (August 

13/24): 

Lord Peterborough has written a volume to Mr Secretary Hedges. 
It is a sort of remonstrance against the King of Spain and his Ministers, 
in the first place; and, secondly, a complaint against all the orders 
and directions sent from hence, and as if he had not authority enough 
given him, either at sea or land. In a word, he is both useless and 
grievous there, and is preparing to be as troublesome here whenever 
he is called home.* 

Of Peterborough’s letter he wrote (August 15/26): 

... It is a sort of two-edged sword; first, a remonstrance against 
King Charles, in terms as unmannerly as unjust; and, secondly, it is 
prepared to fall on anybody here that shall be in his displeasure.® 

By mid-September Peterborough had entirely lost Marlborough’s 
confidence. 

I hope he [the King of Spain] will also advise with Lord Galway; 
but I must confess, if my opinion were to be taken. Lord Peterborough 
should not be consulted. I do not think much ceremony ought to be used 
in removing him from a place where he has hazarded the loss of the whole 
country,^ 

Peterborough, however, continued to write to Sarah in his 
sprightly style, to which she was by no means insensible. 

September 4, 1706 

. . . The most disagreeable country in the world is Spain; the most 
pleasing, England; our German Ministry and Spanish statesmen 
much alike; their officers the greatest robbers, and their soldiers the 
greatest cowards; the only tolerable thing, your sex, and that attended 
with the greatest dangers. Judge then, madam, of my joy and dis- 
appointment when I soon expected the honour of seeing your Grace, 
after a war ended in a year, and a treaty finished in two months, 

^ Coxe, iii, 38. . * hoc. ctU * Ibtd.^ 39. a 
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These pleasing thoughts I had, but I submit to the faults and mis- 
fortunes of others, not my own. Hitherto I have been only acquainted 
with success, but attended with inconceivable fatigues. Perhaps I 
may now have a reprieve or at least the satisfaction of submitting to 
whatever the Queen shall desire or command.^ 

Marlborough’s comment upon Sarah’s correspondence jivith 
Peterborough was withering. 

John to Sarah 

What you say concerning Lord Peterborough and his fair lady, is 
certainly very just, for there is nothing that may not be expected 
from them. I have observed, since I have been in the world, that the 
next misfortune to that of having friendship with such people is that 
of having any dispute with them, and that care should be taken to have 
as little to do with them as possible.* 

As the summer advanced the London Cabinet became deeply 
concerned to reinforce the armies in Spain. Charles HI, Galway, and 
all their agents vied with one another in appeals for troops. Whmre 
could they be found? At the beginning of August all the prepara- 
tions for the “descent” were complete.® Lord Rivers had Guiscard, 
at the head of 8200 men, convoyed and carried by Sir Qoudesley 
Shovell with a strong squadron, sailing on August 10 for the 
Charente. Ail were forced back by a gale on the 14th into Torbay. ’ 
There had been lively discussion in secret circles whether the 
Spanish theatre was not a more promising and, indeed, more neces- 
sary alternative. When the whole expedition was thrown back 
upon the English coast the debate renewed itself with vigour. 
Guiscard was searchingly re-examined upon the prospects of a local 
rising. Naturally he could not give precise guarantees of the effect 
which such a landing would produce. Only the attempt could 
prove the facts. The Cabinet, therefore, after weeks of disputing, 
resolved to divert the ships and troops to the Peninsula. On 
October 1/12 they sailed for Lisbon, upon what ultimately proved 
a melancholy errand. Marlborough, though he submitted with 
good grace, was deeply disappointed. Guiscard, his dream of play- 
ing a great part in the war destroyed, seems to have been thrawn 
completely off his balance, and drummed his heels in the ante- 
chambers of Whitehall, corroded with bitterness. To the public 
in England and Holland the great event in Spain had been the 

* Coxe, iii, 42. * IbU., 4). * S«e p. 81. 
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entry of King Qiailes into Madrid; and it was not until late in the 
year that diis favourable impression faded. Meanwhile a new triumph 
in ar»t>thftf quarter had cheered the whole Alliance. 

The Relief of Turin 

Louis XIV and his circle at Versailles had harboured solid hopes 
of the Italian campaign. The Duke of Venddme there commanded 
150 battalions and 180 squadrons. If Saint-Simon’s account of the 
filthy habits and arrogant manners of Vendome is well founded, 
the Marshal must have also possessed extraordinary personal force 
and military qualities to have been so long employed as the first 
soldier of France. The blood of Henry IV, which flowed through 
a bastard channel in his veins, gave him a sure position at the 
G>urt; but no one reading the successes and shortcomings of his 
many camp ai g ns can doubt that he was a man recognizably built 
upon a larger scale than the common run. His victory at Calcinato 
had driven the Imperialists round the corner of Lake Garda, across 
the Mincio, and into the foothills at the mouth of the Brenner Pass. 
The King had prescribed an early offensive, well knowing how 
tardy were the Imperialist preparations, and the approach of the 
German reinforcements which Marlborough had laboured so long 
to set in motion. Once this success and the delay resulting from it 
had been gained, the King’s directions were precise. The French 
troops in Italy should form two equal armies, one under Marshal 
La Feuillade to besiege Turin, and the other under Venddme, who 
was also commander-in-chief, to cover the siege and the French 
conquests by holding the Adige both in Lombardy and Piedmont. 
Here was the most forward line that could be chosen. Behind it 
the Mincio, the Po, and a succession of streams from the Alps lay 
between Turin and all relief. The best of all protective positions is 
one where the covering army is close enough to the besieging 
troops for easy transference of forces from one front to the odier. 
The distance of over two hundred miles from the Adige to Turin 
threw the two French armies out of joint. On the other hand, 
Eugene would have to make his long journey across an almost 
indefinite series of obstacles. 

That pdnce had readied and rallied the Imperiaiist army on 
morrow of Calcinato; “I succeeded so well,” he wrote, “iiiat the 
samp day the greater part was reassembled in a few hovus.”^ He 
■* Letter to Coont Dstm. April aas Series L viU, 86. 
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had confronted Vendome at Limone in such a posture that, although 
the Marshal was twice as strong, he did not attack. Eugene with- 
drew at his own discretion and sheltered in the mountains until he 
could restore his army. While he awaited his reinforcements 
Vendome and his generals fortified the eighty-mile course of the 
Adige from Verona to the Adriatic. The defences which the Frpnch 
built were remarkable in strength and extent; but reinforcenlents 
of very good troops were approaching Prince Eugene. His field 



ITALY (may 1706) 


strength on May 12 amounted to twenty-nine thousand men, includ- 
ing five thousand Prussians, and there were marching down to him 
over twenty-one thousand drafts and accretions, including seven 
thousand five hundred Palatines and Saxe-Gothas, the whole con- 
stituting a compact army of fifty thousand men, of which nine 
thousand were cavalry.^ 

^ The following is the order of battle in Eastern Italy (May 12, 1706) (Feldz%e, 
Series I, viii, 130) : 

In Expected 
Hugeness Reinforce- 



Army 

ments 

12 Imperial infantry regiments . 

. 12,100 

4,850 

Hayducken ..... 

. 1,000 

Wolfenbiittel ..... 

800 


Hildesheim ..... 

500 

500 

Prussians: ii battalions . 

5,000 

Palatines : 2 regiments 

1,400 

1,000 

10 new battalions 


5,000 

Saxe-Gothas 


1,500 

7 Imperial Piedmontese regiments 

5,250 

2,180 

Infantry totals 

. 26,050 

»4,8jo 
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In this somewhat tense situation Vendome received the King’s 
orders to take the command against Marlborough. He was asked 
by Chamillart his opinion upon Marshal Marsin as his successor. 

“ Marsin,!’ he wrote, 

is a brave man, just and honourable, but he always adopts the opinion 
of whoever speaks to him last, which is a great defect in a commander- 
in-chief, whose business it is to lead others. A will of iron is needed 
to confront the difficulties here, and if the King orders me to leave 
Italy, Marshal Berwick is the only man who can fill my place. But I 
must also say to you that my recall before the capture of Turin, and at 
a time when we are assured that Prince Eugene intends to take active 
measures, involves the hazarding of everything. Once Turin is captured 
all the difficulties of the war here would be levelled out, and there is 
reason to think that the town will fall before Marlborough has taken 
any of the towns which the King holds in Flanders.^ 

He added the next day a strong recommendation that Marsin, 
if he were sent, should be sustained by a prince of the blood. “In 
Italy a name is required even more than in any other land, for the 
Italian princes are far from having the same respect for a marshal 
of France as for a prince. . . . The loss of It^y would involve 
the loss of everything, and therefore it is impossible to be too 
careful.”* This advice, implying as it did that Vendome himself 
possessed both the iron will and the princely quality which were 
indispensable, was well received by Louis XIV. He appointed his 
nephew Philip, Duke of Orleans, to the Italian command, with 
Marsin as his coadjutor. Vendome was in full accord with their 
general instructions to prevent Prince Eugene from crossing the 
Adige while the siege of Turin proceeded. Highly pleased, he wrote: 



In 

Expected 


Eugenis 

Reinforce- 


Army 

meats 

Cavalry now serviceable . 

. . 2,800 


Imperial reinforcements . 

, 

4,300 

Palatine recruits 


300 

Palatine reinforcements . 


1,200 

Saxe-Gothas 


600 

Cavalry totals , 

2,800 

6,400 

Grand totals 

. . 28,850 

21,230 


Final totah 50,080, including 9200 cavalry. 

Letter of June 16, 1706; Pelct, vi, 659-640, * 642. 
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All othei lines of defence [than the Adige] ate vexf dangetous. We 
should father sacrifice the army than give up this rivet and admit die 
enemy to the Brescianese. We are now, God be thanked, in strong 
positions everywhere here, and well entrenched, so that it will be easy 
for us to hold out ground, and if, as is rumoured, the enemy intends 
to make an attempt, he will suffer for it.;^ 

It was agreed that he should not quit the Italian command \until 
the Duke of Orleans and Marshal Marsin arrived, and he dould 
explain the position to them. i’ 

The siege of Turin began before May 15* as prescribed ffom 
Versailles. Duke Victor Amadeus, with the remnants of his faith- 
ful Savoyard army, sustained by a loyal population, was aided by a 
modest Imperial force under General Daun. The French round the 
greater part of Turin built lines of circum- and contravallation from 
within which they prosecuted the siege by sap and battery. Victor 
Amadeus did not remain inside this unfinished circle. With about 
six thousand cavalry he quitted his capital, moved freely about Ms 
domains, and hampered the siege from the open country. Marshal 
La Feuillade’s reputation, never high in the French service, had 
suffered during the campaigns of 1704 and 1705. His marriage in 
1702 with a “cruelly ugly” daughter of Qtainillart, the apparently 
indispensable Minister, had alone secured him in his command. 
He was a light and vain man, whose considerable energies were not 
guided by sagacity or proportion. Saint-Simon’s scathing comments 
are perhaps excessive. “ . . . A heart corrupted through and through, 
a soul of mud, a jaunty and avowed unbeliever.”® The capture of 
Turin in the shortest possible time was evidently the supreme 
French objective. With the fall of the capital, and the addition of 
La Feuillade’s besiegers to Venddme’s covering army, the conquest 
of Savoy and Northern Italy would be complete. Naples and the 
south of Italy shoxild fall automatically to the victors. But, instead 
o£ bringing the siege forward by the daily personal presence of the 
commander. La Feuillade left this dominant operation to subordinate 
generals, and set off in pursuit of Victor Amadeus and his vexatious 
cavalry. He hunted him near and far among the foothills of die 
Alps, and through a countryside where every peasant was against 
France. 

History must admire the military conduct of the Duke of Savoy. 
He proved himself an adversary at once fugitive and dangerous. 
Day after day a swarm o£ French horsemen followed the Pied- 
® Pdet, vi, $42. * Actually May 14. * Saint-Simoi), Hi, 196-197. 
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montese flyiog column; but the Duke was always a day ahead. After 
wee^ of marches and ambuscades he was stiU at large as a 
dangerous fighting fector. He was even suspected of a design upon 
Nice. From his c han gin g bivouacs La Feuillade presumed to control 
the siege operations, and studied the reports of his engineers. The 
defenders and citizens of Turin were stubborn. They knew they 
guarded the title-deeds of Savoy and its existence as a state. Most 
severe bombardments not only of the works but of the city were 
resolutely endured. The siege went forward at a snail’s pace. 

As soon as the situation was realized in Paris ChamUlart, as 
Minister and as father-in-law, wrote his warning. How imprudent 
to neglect the siege! Old Vauban had delivered an adverse opinion. 
At the Court voices already called La Feuillade a self-seeker, hoping 
to boast the capture of a reigning prince, while following a wiU-o’- 
the-wisp. “Your honour is at stake,” wrote Chamillart.^ But La 
Feuillade, although disconcerted by what he saw on his fleeting 
visit to the trenches on July 7, obstinately continued his chase, and 
finally brought his quarry to bay as far afield as the mouth of the 
Lusetna valley. Here the Duke was found so strongly posted that 
he could not be assailed. 

As the weeks had passed the French victory at Calcinato was 
eclipsed and eifiiced by the relief of Barcelona and the thimderbolt 
of Ramillies. The Venetian republic, vexed by the exactions of 
Venddme’s troops, leaned in its neutrality towards the Empire and 
Prince Eugene. Through the bank in Venice Marlborough, side- 
tracking Vienna, paid upon his own note of hand direct to Eugene 
zoo,ooo ducats, part produce of riie loan he had raised and subscribed 
to in London. English cash flowed steadily by this channel. The 
army of the Empire and Sea Powers was fed, paid, and equipped by 
the end of June. Strict behaviour and ready money gained the in- 
habitants of the Venetian mainland territories to the allied cause. 
Eugene felt himself able to infringe Venetian neutrality with 
impunity. This fact doubled the front which Vendome must watch 
from I^ike Garda to the Adriatic. He might be struck at any point. 
He feared particularly an attack between the lake and Verona. But 
Eugene had already decided to pierce the line nearly sixty mfles 
, to the southward. On June 27 he wrote to Victor Amadeus, “I 
have brought boats to a number of places to alarm the enemy 
; everywltete, but 1 think of attempting the teal passage below 
Badia.”« 

* Pdet, vi, 194. * Series I, via, Sui^t, 17^ 
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We now see another of the examples, numberless in the text- 
books, of the difficulties of defending lengthy river lines at right- 
angles to the advance of a determined enemy. Eugene in the last 
days of June,' without waiting for his final reinforcements, the 
Hessians, and leaving garrisons in "Verona and opposite the various 
bridge-heads on the Upper Adige, marched southward through 
Venetian territory with between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
men. Vendome’s forces were probably somewhat superior. But 
what are thirty thousand men spread along a hundred miles of river 
and fortifications, when an almost equal force may thrust at one of 
the many passages, all of which must be guarded? Venddme had 
been much pressed by his anxious subordinate, General Saint- 
Frdmont, to abandon that river altogether and take up the less 
ambitious line of the Mincio, about twenty miles farther west. He 
inveighed against such suggestions. He had stigmatized the line 
of the Mincio as the worst that could be adopted. 

But while he was watching vigilantly his defences between 
Verona and the lake, Eugene, on July 4, 5, and 6, passed about 
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twelve thousand men in various detachments across the Adige near 
Rovigo and moved to attack the French posts, which retired to 
Badia. Vendome obstinately believed this was a feint. “You can 
be sure,” he reported on July lo to Versailles, “that Prince Eugene 
will not be able to disturb the siege of Turin. We have too many 
positions in which to stop him, for his even dreaming of bringing 
relief.”^ That very day Eugene had driven in General Saint-Fr6- 
mont’s posts over a wide front and was himself approaching the 
banks of the Po.* He had thus turned the whole line of the French 
^ defences. Eugene was astonished at his own easy advance. “I 
cannot imagine at all,” he wrote to the Emperor, “why the army 
has abandoned all its works at such speed.”® Vendome now made 
;haste to accommodate himself to circumstances, and explained airily 
to Paris that his general retreat had placed him in a much better 
'position. This was the moment of Marshal Marsin’s arrival. Ven- 
d6me handed over his command, and, perhaps with less reluctance 

^ Pekt, vi, 200. * See map above. 

• FeU^^Sge, Series I, viii, Suppt.. 184. 
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than he would have felt a fortnight sooner, entered his coach and 
set off through Milan to face Marlborough in Flanders. 

A few days earlier the Duke of Orleans had arrived before Turin. 
He found tibe siege-works progressing slowly in the face of stub- 
born resistance and heavy cannonading. Marshal La Feuillade was 
still absent pursuing the Duke of Savoy, and the attack had pal- 
pably languished. Orleans had left Versailles under die impr<tesion 
of Vauban’s pessimistic predictions. The aged engineer had from 
the winter onward declared vehemendy that the way to attack ’]fein 
was by first securing the fortified eminence of die Capuc^fins’ 
monastery. This gained, the town would become imtenable, and 
as a second major operation the reduction of the citadel could 
begin. But he had recognized that for this task eighty-five battalions 
were required instead of sixty-five, which was all die King could 
spare La Feuillade. In diat case, said Vauban, it would be better 
to leave Turin for another year. The young French Prince, who had, 
as his mother wrote to the Electress Sophia, “appeared three fingers 
taller” on being given his first important command, found diat out 
of La Feuillade’s sixty-five battalions as many as thirteen battalions 
and several cannon were diverting themselves before the walls of 
Qierasco, forty miles to the south of Turin, whither the Marshal 
had followed the elusive Duke. He wrote long and by no means 
sanguine letters to the King.^ 

Marshal Marsin had no sooner assumed command and ranged 
the French covering army along the Mincio and the Oglio than these 
lines were in their turn compromised by the steady advance of Prince 
Eugene. On July 17 he crossed the Po and marched through Ferrara 
to Finale, which he occupied on the 24th. The Duke of Orleans, 
having visited the siege, joined Marsin on the 19th. There being 
no doubt that Eugene was marching to die relief of Turin, the 
French command resolved to concentrate the covering army and 
keep pace with him along the northern bank of the Po. Orleans 
wished to bar his path at the defile of Stradella, but Marsin, who 
seemed strangely despondent, dissuaded him. At the worst, by the 
method adopted they would join La Feuillade’s army and meet 
Eugene with superior forces on the lines of circumvallation at 
Turin. However, the Prince of Hesse, with the Hessian contingmts 
tardy but four thousand strong, had now joined the six thousand 
men Eugene had left at Verona. The arrival of this new corps, 
which had immediately become active, forced Marsin to leave a 

^ Pelct, vi, zit tfstg. 
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large detachment of at least the same number under General Medavi 
to fece them south of Lake Garda. Eugene’s long westward march 
was therefore virtually unresisted. By August j, having crossed 
the Secchia unopposed, he entered Carpi. On 14th he was at 
Reggio and on the 19th at Piacenza. To avoid the fierce heats he 
marched by moonlight, but the difficulties of finding food and water 
were serious and the sufferings of the Imperialists severe. He found 
the pass of Stradella undefended, and, turning south to avoid 
Alessandria, which held a French garrison, he (grossed the Tanaro 
on the Z9th and entered Piedmont. On September i he joined 
Victor Amadeus at Villa Stelloni, about twenty miles due south of 
Turin. The six thousand Savoyard cavalry raised Eugene’s strength 
to thirty thousand men, besides several thousands of armed peasants 
and local militia from the coxmtryside. The moment had come for 
what might well have seemed a desperate feat of arms. 

The French combined army amounted to nearly sixty thousand 
men. Their obvious course, and one which Vencidme might well 
have taken, was to suspend the siege, form the order of battle, and 
march with every available man to attack the dating enemy wherever 
they could be found in the open country. The Duke of Orleans 
urged this upon Marsin; but the Marshal, plunged in ever-deepen- 
ing gloom, would not agree. The unfortunate Prince, nominally at 
the head of the army, had all the right ideas, but, bred in the strict 
family discipline of Versailles, he had not the personal authority 
to enforce them upon marshals experienced in so many campaigns. 
La Feuillade consumed much strength in two furious and unsuccess- 
ful assaults upon the fortress, and for the rest the French army 
awaited passively whatever stroke Eugene and the warlike Duke 
might launch upon them. 

This was not long delayed. Never in his fifty years of war was 
Prince Eugene more cool and confident. The French were already 
in his judgment “half beaten” by strategic manoeuvres, and the rest 
[would be settled on the field of battle. On the 4th and 5th he 
^crossed the Po and the Dora Riparia, seized Pianezza, and began 
|to form the allied army between that place and the Stura rivet, on 
|thft nprth-west side of the city. His headquarters that night were 
hree miles from Turin. 

The siege-works and their exterior protecting lines had never, as 
ve have seen, been completed, and the allies were now drawing 
jpposite the gap by which Victor Amadeus had always maintaitied 
i, precarious, cotnmunicatioa with the city. Frantic c&tts were, 
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made by the French during the 6th to fortify the threatened sector. 
Again Orleans pleaded that the siege should be suspended and all 
forces concentrated to meet the impending attack. He was over- 



THE BATTLE OF TURIN 

ruled at the council of war, and, since he insisted, Marsin reminded 
him that he had no authority over La Feuillade’s besieging troops. 
Thus the French actually faced the Allies with about fifty squadrons 
and only seventeen battalions in such entrenchments as could be 
raised in twenty-four hours. They had the benefit neither of lines 
of circumvallation nor of their large superiority. 
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At daybreak on the yth Eugene ordered the general attack. As he 
mounted his horse he was asked to fix his headquarters for the night. 
“In T urin, ” he replied gaily, and rode forward into the battle. 
Palatines and Prussians led the assault upon the enemy’s right, 
and the whole front was soon engaged. Eugene, Victor Amadeus, 
and the Prince of Saxe-Gotha fought throughout in the van. 
Eugene’s horse was shot under him. Twice the assailants were 
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repulsed; but at the third attack the sturdy Brandenburgers stormed 
and pierced the French right wing. The centre gave way in conse- 
quence; and only the left wing, which had strong assistance from 
the batteries in La Feuillade’s siege-works, made an orderly retreat 
into these defences. Marshal Marsin, exposing himself devotedly, 
fell mortally wounded into the hands of the Allies. The Duke of 
Orleans, having recorded his protest in writing the night before, 
■set an example to all soldiers. He was twice wounded before he 
Kjuitted the field. By one o’clock the Frendi were completely broken. 
Count Daun, the governor of Turin, sall3n[ng out upon them with 
la large part of the garrison, completed their ruin. They lost three 
^ousand killed and wounded, and six thousand were taken prisoner, 
rhe Allies lost more than five thousand men. The road into the 
dty was now open. 

As soon as the Duke of Orleans learned that Marsin had fallen 
ae ordered the raising of the siege, and took it for granted that 
|die retreat would be eastward through Chieri and Asti towards 
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Alessandria. His coadi was proceeding in than; direction when he 
was informed that the enemy already held the heights of Moncalieri. 
These were no more than the armed peasants and militia who had 
appeared in this quarter. They were sufficient, however, to drive 
the French out of Italy; for, instead of marching back into Lom- 
bardy, with its many fortresses and numerous detachments of 
French troops, including the strong force under General b^davi, 
they now turned west and marched on Pignerol and towards F^ce. 
La Feuillade’s army came off in good order with some of !their 
field guns, and the bulk of the cavalry joined them by various 
routes. They abandoned the whole of the siege artillery and mtini- 
tions in the lines. They abandoned more: they abandoned the \rar 
in Italy. 

It was not till some time afterwards that the secret of Marshal 
Marsin’s morbid depression was explained. On the day before the 
battle he had given his confessor the following painful letter for 
ChamiUart: 

. . . Your generous sentiments compel me to make you an avowal 
of my weakness, which makes me feel that all is mortal, and 1 must 
soon submit to this general law. 

As this letter is not to be given you till after my death, should it 
come this year, I beg you to preserve the secret of the weakness whidi 
haunts me. Ever since I received the orders of the King to go to Italy 
I have not been able to dear from my mind the conviction that I shall 
be killed in this campaign; and Death, in the workings of God’s pity, 
thrusts itself upon me at every moment and possesses me day and night;, 
since I have been in this country nothing can relieve my presentiment 
exc^t my hope in God. . . . 

P.S. At this moment the enemy are crossing the PoJ- 

As if to mock the ignominious retreat of the French army. 
Fortune favoured General Medavi by Lake Garda. The Prince of 
Hesse with his powerful corps had captured Goito, and was moving 
upon C^stiglione when Me^vi attacked him with slightly superior 
numbers. A fierce action was fought near this town on September 9. 
Hesse was driven from the field, neatly half his force being killed 
or captured. The successful general was preparing to exploit his 
victory when the news of the disaster at Turin and the retreat of the 
army reached him. He at once matched southwards and distributed 
his twenty battalions among the fortresses of Mantua, Pavia, Ales- 

* The original of this letter is still preserved in the Archives du IMp6l de la Ouem, 
vol. 1966, No. 460. See also Felet, vi, 
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sacdria, and Milan, thus imparting to all these strongholds a serious 
defensive power. If the main French army had retreated eastward, 
instead of yielding to a homing instinct, they would have remained 
masters of the Milanese, and the relief of Turin with all its glory 
might have remained but a local episode. In the event, however, it 
decided the fate of Italy. The impulsive plans which were formed 
at Versailles for a renewed invasion, chilled by the approach of 
winter, never bore fruit. The fortresses of Piedmont were blockaded 
or reduced one by one, and presently there began that series of 
negotiations both military and political which before the opening 
of 1707 had brought the war in Italy to a dose. 



Chapter Ten 


THE YEAR OF VICTORY 

1 706 — ^JUNE-OCTOBER 

S TRONG reinforcements had joined Marlborough al the 
end of June. The Prussians, the Hanoverians, and the 
Palatines, in all nearly twenty thousand admirable troops, 
crossed the Scheldt and were posted from Alost to Brussels. 
Here they isolated Dendermonde and the towns of Brabant, and 
were within easy reach of the main army in case of need. After 
Ostend had capitulated Marlborough advanced to Courtrai, with his 
headquarters at Helchin, and thence menaced the three fortr^ses 
of Ypres, Menin, and Tournai. This movement puzzled Villeroy, 
who saw the need both of strengthening their garrisons and form- 
ing a field army to preoccupy the besiegers. He felt, however, 
unable to withdraw any of the twenty-five battalions and nine 
squadrons with which the aged Vauban was covering the coast 
fortresses, since Marlborough could so easily march west against 
Nieuport and Dunkirk.^ The dispersion of the French armies in 
Flanders was now grievous. One hundred and ten battalions of 
field troops were scattered in eleven fortresses from Nieuport to 
Namur; yet none was safe. The detachments arriving from the 
Rhine were distributed here and there as rumour mentioned the 
next point of attack. 

This was in fact, as we have seen already, decided. Menin, on 
the soil of France, “reckoned the key to the French conquests in 
the Netherlands,”* enlisted the desires and would presumably 
engage the energies of the Dutch, and was acceptable to Marl- 
borough. It was a first-class fortress, one of Vauban’s later con- 
ceptions, built since the Peace of Nimwegen. This model of the 
defensive art was garrisoned by six thousand men under a group 
of distinguished generals and engineers, among whom the resolute 
Caraman will be remembered. The French controlled the sluices, 
and further protected it by inundations which robbed the Scheldt 
and the Lys so seriously that the allied siege train had to come by 

* See Pelet, vi, 69 tt stq. * Lediard, u, 99. 
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toad. From this cause, although Menin was invested on July 25, 
the trenches could not be opened and the batteries established till 
August 4. After a fortnight’s sapping and bombarding, the moment 
for the attack of the counterscarp was reached. Marlborough came 
himself from the covering army to superintend this serious attempt. 
The contingents which had suffered least in the battle, or had not 
been engaged in the campaign, were chosen for the ordeal. The 



Duke, having spent the previous day in preparation, entered the 
trenches on the evening of the 1 8th, and at seven o’clock the explosion 
of two mines heralded the storm. Eight thousand British and 
Prussian infantry under Lord Orkney and General Scholtz marched 
to the assault of the work called the “Half-moon of Ypres.” After 
two hours’ stubborn fighting they mastered the covered way and 
established themselves along the ramparts. The assailants lost 
fourteen hundred men (the French assert four thousand). Among 
these the British bore the brunt. Ingoldsby’s regiment alone had 
fifteen officers killed or wounded. The Royal Irish suffered heavily. 
“Here,” says Captain Parker, “we paid for our looking on at 
^ RamiUies, having had two captains and five subalterns killed and 
j^^eight officers wounded, among whom I was one.”^ In the judgment 
f.of the armies it was the sharpest siege-fighting since Kaiserswerth 
vin 1702; but it was decisive. 

The next day the signals for parley were made, and on the 
i'.nioming of August 22 the end came. “Yesterday morni ng,” wrote 

^ Mtmirs, p. 115. 
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Marlborough, “ the enemy at Meninplanted a white flagon their breach, 
and as I was there I immediately ordered an exchange of hostages.”^ 
The highest honours and accommodations of war were conceded 
to the prison, who marched off to Douai five or six days before, 
in Marlborough’s judgment, the place need have fallen. They had 
lost 1500 men and the Allies 2500, almost as many as at Ramillies. 
Thus for the first time had British soldiers trod “the bloody road to 
Menin.” \ 

Vendome had arrived at Valenciennes from Italy and supe:^eded 
Villeroy on the day the trenches were opened before Menini He 
found himself in command of an army which, though almol^t as 
numerous as the enemy and every day increasing, was dispersed 
among the fortresses and utterly discouraged. “No one,” he wrote 
to Chamillart (August 5), 

would answer for the fidelity of the Spanish troops, but that vexes 
me much less than the sadness and prostration which surrounds me 
here. I will do my best to reanimate our people, but it will be; no 
easy task, if indeed I can manage it, for mty one is ready to doff his bat 
when one mentions the name of Marlborough. If the soldiers and troopers 
were in the same mood, there would be nothing for it but to throw 
up the campaign. But I hope for something better. I do not despair 
of rallying the officers by appeal and example, . . . but let me tell 
you candidly that the job is much harder than I expected. Whatever 
happens I can promise you I will not lose heart.* 

Marlborough as soon as he knew Vendome was coming to 
Flanders had asked Eugene for his opinion of him. The reply was: 

He is beloved by the common soldiers, and once he has taken a 
decision he adheres to it, so that nothing whatever can shake him. 
He is great at entrenching. If his plans are at all upset, he finds it 
difficult to adjust himself even in an action, and leaves the remedy to 
chance. In sieges he is full of enterprise. He is ever ready to chal- 
lenge an army, but unless he has a large superiority he will not attack 
if he finds that it intends to stand its ground.* 

Marlborough’s own first impressions can be judged from his 
letters: 

At^st^ 

M. de Venddme has given orders to all the troops to be in tea^ness 
to march at twenty-four hours’ warning, so that in three or four days 
he may draw them together. By his language we ought to expect 
another battle, but I cannot think the King of France will venture it; 

* Owe, iii, 7. » Pelct, vi, 94. • Di^at^t, 
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if he should, I hope and pray that die blessing of God may continue 
with us.^ 

August 2$ 

The Duke of Vend6me continues to talk mote than I believe he 
intends to perform; however, he strengthens himself every day with 
all the troops he can possibly get.® 

Vend6me set hims elf at once to restore the morale and to gather 
a field army from the fortresses and reinforcements. He proposed 
to miv the Spanish among the French troops and to stand behind 
the Lower Deule and the Lys. He was in no condition to interfere 
with the siege of Menin. But in a cavalry skirmish on August 19 
he cut up a patty of Marlborough’s foragers and captured Quarter- 
master-General ^dogan, who was tiding too fat afield. This news 
reached Marlborough before the attack on the Menin counterscarp. 
His distress was acute. 

“An officer is just come to me,” he wrote to Sarah, 

to give me an account of the forage we have made this day, and he tells 
me that poor Cadogan is taken prisoner or killed, which gives me a 
great ded of uneasiness, for he loved me, and 1 could rely on him. I 
am now sending a trampct to the Governor of Tournai to know if 
he be alive; for the horse that beat him came from that garrison. I 
have ordered the trumpet to return this night, for I shall not be quiet 
till I know his fate.® 

Mariborough’s fears were groundless. Vendome, knowing how 
high C^ogan stood in Marlborough’s affection, released him at 
once on parole as an act of personal courtesy to his adversary, and 
Marlborough made haste to exchange the Baron Pallavicini, a 
Lieutenant-General taken at Ramillies,* in order to regain Cadogan’s 
services. 

Later in the year he wrote about Cadogan to Godolphin: 

Cameron 

Oct, 24, 1706 

I find by your last letter that applications are made by Mr Mordaunt 
and others for my brother’s place in the Tower. ^ I beg you will not 
be engaged, and that the Queen will gratify me on this occasion. I 
would not have this place disposed of as yet; but when I shall think it 
a proper time, I would then beg the Queen would be pleased to let 
\ Coxc, iii, 5-6. 8 Ibid,, 7-B. a Ibtd,, <S. 

* A Savoyard who had catered French service when Victor Amadeus joined the 
Hies. 

* Charles Churdiill had accepted the governorship of Guernsey. 
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Brigadier Cadogan have it, since it will be provision for him in time 
of peace. As I would put my life in his hands, so I will be answerable 
for his faithfulness and duty to the Queen. I have for the Queen’s 
service obliged him this war to expose his life very often, so that in 
justice I owe him this good office.^ 

By the 19th Vend6me had mustered 63 battalions aid 163 
squadrons from Armentiferes to Lille in the angle of the iWs and 
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the Deule.* The Elector thought this line dangerously extended, 
and there was considerable argument, in which Versailles supported 
him. Nevertheless, a formed French army now being in the field, 
Marlborough was limited to undertaking only one siege at a time. 
The most promising towns were Ypres, Dendermonde, and Ath. 
The capture of Ypres would open the coast for clearance, but it 
was now late in the year to exploit success in that quarter. More- 
over, if Marlborough moved towards the sea he would have to 
leave heavy detachments to protect Brussels and Brabant. The 
capture of Ath, on the other hand, would cover Brabant; it would 
keep the allied army closely in touch and broaden the front for 
further operations. To bring forward the artillery for the siege of 
Ath it was necessary to free the navigation of the Dender by the 
capture of Dendermonde. This siege, though impeded by excep- 
tional physical diflSculties, was the least exposed to French inter- 
ference. Accordingly on August 26 Churchill was sent against 
Dendermonde with strong forces. 

’ Coxe, iii, 6-7. * See also general map of Western Flanders, facing p. 488. 
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Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Helchin 

August 26, 1706 

... I saw the garrison of Menin march out yesterday; they were 
near 4500 men. The fear they had of being made prisoners of war 
made them give up the place five or six days sooner than, in decency, 
they ought to have done. 

My brother will be to-morrow before Dendermonde, and I hope 
the cannon may fire by Monday; and if we have no rain, five or six 
days may make us masters of that place, which has always been thought 
unattackable; and in truth we should not have thought of it, but the 
extraordinary drought makes us venture. If we succeed at Dender- 
monde, and can in time have more ammunition from Holland, we 
shall then make the siege of Ath, which will be a security to our 
winter quarters, notwithstanding the Duke of Vendome’s army. If 
we could have been sure of having the necessaries for the siege of Ypres, 

I believe we should have undertaken it; for that place is very difficult 
to be relieved when the posts [by which it can be invested] are once 
taken; but we can’t expect the stores that are sent for in less than three 
weeks. ... I give you the trouble of all this that you may see that I 
should have preferred Ypres before Ath, but the Dutch like Dender- 
monde and Ath much the best; so that I hope they will not let us 
want ammunition for them.^ 

And on August 30: “The engineer sends me word that he finds 
much more water at Dendermonde than he expected. I go there in 
three or four days, and then I shall be able to send you the certainty 
of what we may expect.”^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

September 9, 1706 

In yours of the 23rd you were afraid that if there were any good news 
from this country, it would find the way over, whereas you had three 
packets due. When they come to you, you will find everything you 
could expect from hence. That of Dendermonde, making them 
prisoners of war, was more than was reasonable, but I saw them 
in a consternation. That place could never have been taken but by 
the hand of God, which gave us seven weeks without any rain. The 
rain began the next day after we had possession, and continued till 
this evening. 

. . . The express that carried the good news to the States of our 
being masters of Dendermonde was dispatched in such haste that I 
could not write to you. I believe the King of France will be a good 
deal surprised when he shall hear that the garrison has been obliged 
» Coxc, iii, 9. 2 
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to sutrender themselves prisoners of war; for upon his being told 
that preparations were making for the siege of Dendermonde he said, 
“They must have an army of ducks to take it.” The truth is God has 
blessed us with a very extraordinary season. . . , What makes it 
the more remarkable is that this place was never before taken, though 
once besieged by the French, and the King himself with the^army, I 
hope in seven or eight days we shall have in this town all thp cannon 
and ammunition that is necessary for the siege of AthA ^ 

From the battlefield of Turin Prince Eugene wrote tc^ Marl- 
borough. His letter, sent on the night of his victory, took a fort- 
night to reach Marlborough^s headquarters at Helchin. \ 

Your Highness will not, I am sure, be displeased to hear by the 
Baron de Hondorff of the signal advantage which the arms of his 
Imperial Majesty and his allies have gained over the enemy. You 
have had so great a share in it, by the succours you have procured, 
that you must permit me to thank you again. Marshal Marsin is 
taken prisoner, and mortally wounded. The troops have greatly 
signaliized themselves. In a few days I will send you a correct accbunt; 
and in the meantime refer you to that which you will hear from the 
bearer of this letter, who is well informed, has seen everything, and is 
competent to give an accurate relation. Your Highness will excuse 
the shortness of this letter, as I have not a moment of time.* 


Marlborough’s delight at his comrade’s success, and, indeed, at 
the fruition of his own plans and labours, roused him to unusual 
expressions. ^‘It is impossible,” he wrote to Sarah on Septem- 
ber 26, 

for me toexpress the joy it has given me:/or 7 do not only esteent^ but 1 
really love that Prince, This glorious action must bring France so low 
that if our friends can be persuaded to carry on the war one year 
longer with vigour, we could not fail, with the blessing of God, to 
have such a peace as would give us quiet in our days; but the Dutch 
are at this time unaccountable.® 


To Heinsius (September 27) he magnified his friend’s victory: 
“lam assured that the French take more to heart their misfortune 
in Italy than they did that of Ramillies.”^ 


John to Sarah 


Grami^z 


October^ 

I am to return you my thanks for five of yours, all from Woodstock* 
I could wish with all my heart everything were more to yout miruij 
^ Coxc, iii, 10. * 20. » ai. * Vrccdc, p* 
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fot I find when you wrote most of them you had very much the spleen, 
and in one I had my share, for I see I lie under the same misfortune 
I have ever done, of not behaving myself as I ought to the Queen. 

I hope Mr Hacksmore will be able to mend those faults you find in 
the house, but the great fault I find is that if the war should happily 
have ended this next year, I might the next after have lived in it; for 
I am resolved to be neither Minister nor courtier, not doubting the 
Queen will allow of it. But these are idle dreams, for whilst the war 
lasts I must serve, and will do it with all my heart; and if at last I 
am rewarded with your love and esteem, I shall end my days happily, 
and without it nothing can make me easy. 

I am taking measures to leave the army about three weeks hence, 
so that I shall have the happiness of being above one month sooner 
with you than I have been for these last three years.^ 

In these great days the English Press began to present itself for 
the first time as a definite, permanent factor in affairs. There were 
already, besides the official London Gas^ette^ of which Steele became 
editor in 1707, the Daily Courant^xidi the Postman^ both dull and semi- 
official. There were Defoe’s Review and Tutchin’s Observatory both 
Whig and entertaining. The Flying Post was another Whig paper. 
The Post Boy was Jacobite, and Mercurius Politicus high Tory, Many 
of the sharpest and some of the greatest pens in EngUsh literature 
sustained these fierce and sprightly rags of Grub Street. They passed 
from hand to hand in the coffee-houses, and post-boys carried them 
to lonely halls and vicarages throughout the country. It is diffi- 
cult for dwellers in the twentieth to realize the power of print in 
^e eighteenth century. Then every word was devoured and digested, 
|uid grave persons of narrow, bitter conviaions fortified themselves 
iliereby in their prejudices and their passions. Several scores of 
editors, news-letter writers, and pamphleteers vied with each other 
Ih distinction, virulence, and poverty. Great nobles, astute Ministers, 
blubs, groups, and factions sustained a literary clatter which excited 
England and even echoed upon the Continent with Marlborough’s 
bannonades. 

The maxim ** There is safety in numbers” was never more true 
lan about a free Press. If enough is printed nothing in particular 
punts. The larger the organ, the less an executive Government has 
b fear from its personal director. But in those days glittering or 
^rible words were written anonymously; facts or scandals, revealed 
^ personages who had access to secret or private knowledge of 
[ossip, were flung out by writers of genius upon a fierce and earnest 
^ Ccae, iii, toi-xo^. 
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public. The authors and often the printers lay hidden in obscurity. 
The powerful politicians of the day exploited them or hunted them 
down according to circumstances, but usually left them almost 
starving. Naturally high Tory and Whig scribes were stirred and 
prone to loose their arrows upon Marlborough and his wife, and 
also upon Godolphin. These were the largest targets. Marlborough 
was protected from time to time by his victories, but Godolphin, 
without victories and without party, was enjoyably vulnerable. 

We have seen Marlborough behaving with temper and evfen with 
magnanimity about the unlucky divine Stephens, who was caught 
for the pillory. But during 1705 and 1706 he shows himself a'cutely 
sensitive to malicious, or, as he judged it, untruthful, criticism, 
especially when directed against his military conduct. He was less 
resentful of taunts upon his rebuffs, or disappointments in the field, 
than of disparagements of his successes. For these he claimed 
justice. When he found justice denied he was keenly distressed, 
and at rare moments his calm was broken by a surge of wrath. In 
August 1705 when he had read Dr James Drake’s Memorial of the 
Church of England, wherein he had been accused of betraying the 
Church, he wrote to Godolphin: 

I think it is the most impudent and scurrilous thing I ever read. If 
the author can be found I do not doubt he will be punished; for if 
such liberties may be taken of writing scandalous lies without being 
punished, no Government can stand long.^ 

The author of the Memorial was then unknown, but Godolphin 
set to work to find him. It was also unknown at the time that 
Dr Drake was the author of Mercurius Politicus, the high Tory anti- 
Government paper which from 1705 onward maintained a continu- 
ous stream of abuse against Marlborough and Godolphin in a vein 
that would hardly be tolerated in the freest of countries to-day. 
The Duke was disturbed to find the news-sheets and the coffee- 
houses buzzing like the Parliamentary lobbies with the rival merits 
of Whig and Tory generals. He did not relish officers in his Army 
grouping themselves upon these lines, and writing anonymous 
letters home according to their personal or political affections. H 
would have liked to put a stop to the whole process in the Army, 
and range them with himself upon a purely professional basis. 
When this proved impossible, he was forced to some extent to 
favour those who were loyal to him. He was plainly conscious 

^ Coxe^ ii, 278. 
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throughout all his later campaigns that savage, implacable forces 
were ceaselessly striving to tear him down while he Uved under the 
hazards of war, and that success alone could hold the wolves at bay. 
One single disaster would destroy him, yet all the time he had to 
cope with the unknowable and often, as he would put it in his habit 
of under-statement, “to venture.” 

In the weeks before Ramillies when he had deliberately con- 
demned himself to a bleak campaign in the fortress zone he showed 
his anxiety that his operations should be properly represented in 
the Press. On May 6 he wrote to Harley: 

As all truths may not be proper to be in the Ga^tte^ I desire the 
favour of you that during this campaign when I send you in your 
letter, as I do now, a paper of news, you will let it be inserted in the 
Postman^ and what is to be in the Ga^^ette Mr Cardonnel will send it 
to the office as formerly. I shall depend on your friendship and judg- 
ment to leave out what you may think improper.^ 

This was not unreasonable. There were to be the dispatches in 
the official Ga^ette^ but in addition there should be a bulletin or 
news-letter which would describe events from the standpoint of the 
Commander-in-Chief and his Headquarters, and in case of disputes 
would give his own version to his countrymen. Few generals, even 
in our own generation, have been so modest in their claims. Ramillies 
for a spell silenced the critics. They were dazzled by the lightning 
•flash and scorched by the conflagration which followed. It was 
^nearly a month before the voice of disparagement could be raised, 
|md even*a few weeks more before it could be heard. Then a letter 
iFrom the Army found its way to London and became the talk of the 
itown. It was from Cranstoun, of the Cameronians. This brave and 
accomplished officer, after paying the highest tributes to Marl- 
borough’s conduct as “a great Captain” and censuring him gently 
:or “exposing himself like the meanest soldier,” proceeded to explain 
^ow much better the battle could have been won, Cranstoun 
Voiced the complaint of the British infantry under Orkney who 
ad been forced by the order to retire from Autr^glise and Offus, 
nd thereafter, as they believed, from cutting the retreat of the 
rench army. All these veteran soldiers saw this point so clearly 
^t they saw nothing else in the whole battle. Cranstoun imagined 
^t Cadogan had given the order out of jealousy or ignorance, and 
iad not had Marlborough’s sanction first. At any rate, this was the 
ne he took. 

^ ' Bath Papers, H.ilf.C., i, 8i. 
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Harley, all his spies and vigilance at Marlborough^s disposal in 
this hour of triumph, intercepted one of the copies of the letter 
(which was unsigned) and informed Marlborough. The Duke was 
somewhat upset, and further vexed by the renewal of the Observa- 
tofs attacks. 

am obliged,” he wrote to Harley on July 12, 

to you for your friendly care, and I will have Major Cranstoun observed, 
and should be glad to have a copy of the letter concerning Raniulies, 
and if possible be certain of the author. I am told the Observahr is 
angry with me.^ \ 

There may have been other critical letters from the British tro6ps 
under Orkney’s command who brooded morosely upon having been 
denied what they deemed their prey, and their chance of distinction, 
for we have another letter of Marlborough’s on July 8 addressed 
“for yourself.” 

I thank you for what you mention of the letters and the care you 
have taken to find out the authors. I should be glad to know them. . • . 
If you send me the copies of the letters from the army I should be 
glad to see them.^ 

Several references to this matter occur in the official correspondence. 
On August 5 Marlborough returns to Cranstoun: “If you could let 
me have a sight of the original letter of Ramillies, I could then be 
sure of knowing the author, having in my custody an original 
letter of the major’s.” And on August 26: “You have forgot to 
send me copies of Cranstoun’s letters.” 

All this has a modem flavour. Finally in September Harley 
obtained Cranstoun’s original letter, and Marlborough was able to 
identify with certainty the author. He addressed himself immediately 
to Cranstoim’s criticism. He defended Cadogan and took the respon- 
sibility to himself. “The part in which he mentions Cadogan he is 
very much in the wrong, for if those troops had not been brought 
back they must certainly have been cut to pieces.” No one aware 
of the masses of French cavalry drawn to the left of the hostile line 
by Orkney’s attack, and hungrily awaiting the moment to destroy 
their unsupported assailants, can doubt the finality of this answer. 
Viewed in retrospect and with full knowledge, the secret of Ramillies 
is obvious; but the British infantry continued to feel they had been 
sacrificed, in the sense of being pulled out of the battle, so that its 
glory had shone on foreign blades. They had been cheated of the 

^ Bath Papers, i, 82. * cif, ' 
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bfujQt; and diis in the name of their own Giptain-Genetal. But then, 
thought they, it was Cadogan with his Staff mind and his maps who 
had misinterpreted him. 

It may be noted that Marlborough, having found out the critic 

flnf? t’ri /•rtfir'iertr rtfi>xn»T hio Hicrki/aooivf/a ^tif>r\irk 

Major Cranstoun. That officer was imconscious of the State corre- 
spondence which had passed concerning him. Indeed, what he wrote 
was in other respects so complimentary to Marlborough that the 
Duke could not really have been offen^d. In the following year 
he promoted Cranstoun Lieutenant-Colonel, and in that rank at 
the head of his Cameronians he was to fall heroically at Malplaquet. 

There is, however, one rougher tale to tell of these times. In 
October 1706 Marlborough wrote in wrath to Harley: 

I have by this post sent an Observaior to Mr St Johns \sic\. I should 
be extremely obliged to you if you would speak to Lord Keeper, 
and see if there is any method to protect me against this rogue, who 
is set on by Lord Haversham. If I can’t have justice done me, I must 
find some that will break his and the printer’s bones, which I hope 
will be approved by all honest Englisl^en, since I serve my Queen 
and country with all my heart.^ 

This “rogue” was Tutchin, an enthusiastic Whig, described by 
contemporaries as “the scourge of the Highfliers,” whose work 
took the form of dialogues between a “countryman” and the 
“Observator.” For each of these articles of deadly malice and 
admirable prose Tutchin drew from his paper no more than half 
a guinea. The Ministry was at first reluctant to arrest Tutchin. They 
had already tried to punish him for seditious libel in November 
1704; but die judges Imd ordered his acquittal on tedinical grounds. 
According to one story,* Tutchin in 1707 was “waylaid and beaten 
to death.” Marlborough was not guilty of any violent act. But the 
law pursued the pamphleteers with heavy hand. 

Earless on high, stood unabashed Defoe, 

, And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below.® 

In fiict Tutdiin, after being flogged, died in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison at the Mint in September 1707. In justice to the Observator 
it must be mentioned that its files contain many fine tributes to Marl- 
borough. It recognized throughout his reluctance to enter the 

^ Bath Papers, H.Af.CT., i, 8a. 

% * Contrast Bourne, EngJisb Newspapirs^ i, 6o; and sub Tutchin* 

Pope, Tbt Dunchd, 
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literary lists or to encourage others to write on his behalf. It em- 
phasized his reliance on deeds instead of words: “I don’t think,” it 
remarked on one occasion in 1706, “the Duke of Marlborough will 
thank any one for being his Praise Trumpeter, that’s a post for a 
pedant and a sycophant.” And again: “My Lord Duke is one of 
the best authors this country has possessed. He’s the author of 
conquests and victories.” 

“I should be glad to know the authors of letters against me,” 
Marlborough himself told Harley in 1706, “though as long is God 
blesses us with success, their writing can have little weight.” 

And to Sarah in 1705 : 

I see that there is another scandalous pamphlet. The best way of 
putting an end to that villainy is not to appear concerned. The best 
of men and women have in all ages been ill-used. If we could be so 
happy as to behave ourselves so as to have no reason to reproach 
ourselves, we may then despise what rage and faction do. . . 

Godolphin seems to have hopefully tried to endorse this opinion: 
“If Marlborough can conquer animosities as well as armies, his 
presence will be very useful in this island of Britain.” Judged by 
the standards of those days, they were both astonishingly patient, 
tolerant, and merciful men. In our own enlightened and scientific 
epoch it will probably be felt in many great countries that if they 
had been more ruthless they would have been more successful. 

The wonderful successes in Flanders, Italy, and Spain found no 
counterpart in the Empire. Under all the varied but persistent 
pressures of England and Holland the new Emperor had striven to 
the utmost limit for peace in Hungary. Although the Imperial 
generals had made good headway against the rebels in 1705, full 
rein was given to the mediations of the Sea Powers. The line 
which they had drawn between the contending forces was scrupu- 
lously observed by Vieima, while behind it Rakoezy made himself 
master of all Hungary and Transylvania. The truce for negotiations 
began on May 12, 1706. At the end of the month the rebel terms 
were presented. Austria must abandon all sovereign rights beyond 
the Carpathians. The Army, finance, justice, administration, were 
to be the sole concern of the Hungarian assembly. Sullen, grudged 
recognition of the kingship of the Emperor was conceded as a 
matter of form. When these terms became known in Vienna the 

* September 7; Coxe, ii, 278-279. 
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population surrounded the palace in fury against the Hungarians. 
*‘A 11 the world,” wrote the Dutch Ambassador at the Imperial 
Court (June 5), ‘^is shouting Xrucify them — crucify themP”^ 
All classes were clamouring to break the sworn truce. The Emperor 
at his parley made very generous offers. These were at once rejected 
by the insurgents. 

The effects of Ramillies extended swiftly to this sphere. There is 
a quaint letter from Rakoczy to Marlborough which shows the close 
relationship prevailing between the rebels and the would-be con- 
ciliators: 

Prince Rakoc^y to Marlborough 

Neyheysel 
July 22, 1706 

*The glorious exploits which your Highness continues to perform 
during this war and the love which you have for liberty makes me hope 
that the Hungarian nation is not indifferent to you. For in truth, my 
Lord, the kingdom is being overwhelmed by your frequent victories. 
Cannot your generous heart find some means of compensating us for 
the sufferings which your victorious arms bring upon us. We are 
affected even here through the insupportable arrogance which your 
rapid conquests breed in the hearts of the Imperial Ministers. They 
become more intractable every day, in spite of the efforts of the media- 
tors [Stepney and the Dutch envoy, Bruyninx] and of my own attempts 
to smooth the path of peace negotiations. I am quite persuaded, my 
Lord, that this conduct is by no means in accordance with the pious 
sentiments of Her Britannic Majesty, nor with the equitable intentions 
of your Highness. Thus I flatter myself the letter which I give myself 
the honour to write will influence your natural clemency to take us 
effectively under your protection.® 

The Sea Powers, impatient at the distraction of this internal struggle, 
still pressed for conferences. They were able to induce the Emperor 
to observe the truce till July 24, and urged him to continue it longer. 
They were still pressing conciliation upon him when Joseph I 
bluntly declared through all his envoys and agents that the Imperial 
House would rather give up Spain and Italy than Hungary and 
Transylvania. This was final. Apart from Eugene’s exploits in 
Italy, the remaining effort of the Empire was now devoted to the 
civil war. 

It was upon this adverse tide that the Margrave, Prince Louis of 
Baden, ended his career. The Imperial Government, ignoring his 

1 Von Noordcn, ii, 505. ® Blenheim MSS. 
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needs, sought to pay their way with the insistent Allies by hounding 
him to action. They pretended he had forty thousand men. He 
declared he had not the half, and invited them to come and count 
them. The offer was accepted, and the Imperial O^mmissioner, 
Count Schlick, visited the army. With his position at stake he closed 
his eyes to the facts, and his report was hostile. He declared the 
Margrave was strong enough to recover the line of the Mpder, and 
undertake an operation in Alsace. 

At this moment the Margrave^s toe, which had now Wected 
his whole leg, burst into deadly inflammation. He asked for sick 
leave to seek curative waters. The Emperor, in whose eyes he was 
now a recalcitrant and almost a mutineer, ordered his second-in- 
command to carry out the offensive. This was, of course, an 
impossible task. Thungen could only moulder till the winter came. 
Meanwhile the French raiding parties rode deep into Germany, 
harrying the circles of Swabia and Franconia. 

The Margrave was now a dying man. His last letter to Marl- 
borough contains tragic passages. 

... I have been for several weeks so ill that I can neither concern 
myself with the command nor with other affairs. I do not know 
whether I shall ever get well — ^yes or no; having had no sleep for 
nearly three weeks. His Imperial Majesty, my master, seems uncon- 
vinced of the truth of the lists [numbers and strengths] which I have 
sent him about the army under my command. I have been made to 
feel in terms which are plain enough that his Majesty has received 
contrary accounts from his Quartermaster-General, who has assured 
him that this army comprises 40,000 combatants equipped with every- 
thing. As for the figures I have given, I am sure that I have not 
made a mistake. But for the rest of the troops, which are added in 
with all the equipment they are supposed to have, and for the nineteen 
hundred thousand odd florins, of which Count Schlick has boasted 
to the Elector of Mainz, at Cologne and everywhere else that he 
brought into these regions — of all that we know nothing in this army, 
having no money at all. 

... I have been forced by his Majesty’s orders to hand over to 
Field-Marshal Thungen charge of affairs, not doubting that the 
40,000 men which the Imperial Court knows with scientific certainty 
arc massed upon the Upper Rhine will succeed in all that is desired of 
them. . . . The result wiU clear up the whole affsdr; and I am only too 
grieved to be entirely incapable of working either with my body or 
my head. . . 

^ September 7, 1706; Blenheim MSS. 
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On Jantu^ 4, four months later, he expired in his unfinished 
palace at Rastadt, from grief and blood-poisoning. Thus ended the 
career of the famous general of the Turkish wars, a brave warrior 
who had long held aloft the German standard on the Rhine, but 
who had neither been endowed with the troops or skill to beat the 
French himself, nor with the magnanimity to share as a loyal sub- 
ordinate the fortunes of Marlborough. 

When we recount the famous victories of 1706 and set forth 
the long tale of captured cities and conquered or reconquered lands 
which built up the allied triumph, it seems amazing that all this good 
fortune should not have prompted the comparatively small effort 
of good comradeship needed to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. The victories of Ramillies and Turin; the relief of Barcelona; 
the capture of Antwerp and a dozen famous fortresses in the Low 
Countries; the French expelled from Italy; Charles IH entering 
Madrid ; the complete suppression of France upon the seas and oceans 
— all these prepared a broad, an easy road along which the signatory 
states of the Grand Alliance, who had striven so hard against mis- 
fortune, could walk to peace and plenty. But by the mysterious 
law which perhaps in larger interests limits human achievement, and 
bars or saves the world from clear-cut solutions, this second revival 
of the allied cause led only to a second decline. Twice now the 
genius of Marlborough and Eugene had lifted the weary, struggling 
signatory states to the level where their will could be enforced, and 
most of their needs secured. But again, in despite of their champions, 
they were to cast themselves down into peril and distress. The 
Empire represented nothing but moral and military decay and legal 
or territorial appetite. The German principalities and the strong 
kingdom of Prussia cast off their responsibilities and sponged for 
subsidies upon their Anglo-Dutch deliverers in proportion as they 
were relieved of their dangers. The Dutch themselves, with their 
Dyke at their fingertips, were “unaccountable.” In Spain the in- 
cursions of the Allies, especially the Portuguese, had roused a 
national spirit similar to that which a hundred years later wore 
down Napoleon. The Hapsburg king imposed by foreign troops 
had become to Spanish eyes usurper and invader; while the Bour- 
bon claimant, though more alien, seemed to embody the con- 
tinuity and grandeur of the Spanish past. 

In England, now the hub of this Juggernaut wheel, not only party 
strife, but the prejudices and failings of a handful of men and 
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women, including and circling round the Queen, were to crack and 
splinter the inefficient but still august league of nations which 
hitherto had successfully defended the liberties of Europe against 
the intolerance of totalitarian monarchy. Thus success bred failure, 
and prosperity prepared collapse, by which again new, larger, and 
more painful efforts were extorted. 
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SUNDERLAND’S APPOINTMENT 

1706— AUTUMN 

W HILE in the field Marlborough and Eugene carried 
all before them a series of English party and personal 
rivalries prepared the general reversal of fortune. 
Sunderland had been chosen by the Whig Junto as 
the thin end of the wedge by which they would force their way into 
the controlling circle of the Queen’s Government. According to 
modem ideas, their majority in both Houses of Parliament gave 
them the right, and even at this time it gave them the power, to 
acquire pre-eminence in public affeirs. Sunderland, admonished and 
guided % Marlborough, had acquitted himself with high discretion 
in his mission to Vienna. He had shared or adopted Marlborough’s 
view that the Hungarian insurgents, and not the Imperial Court, 
were to blame for prolonging an intestine war, in view of the offers 
made to them by the Emperor. Whiggism comprised at this time 
the quintessence of aristocracy, plutocracy, and oligarchy at home, 
coupled with the ruthless application of Radical, Nationalist, and 
Republican principles abroad. Instead of fulminating these doctrines, 
Sunderland had judged the situation of the Empire in a matter-of- 
fact mood. He went to Vienna a political theorist and partisan. 
He had acquitted himself like a statesman facing the actual facts. 

His colleagues and the tensely organized party they ruled were 
not at all displeased with his behaviour, and may even have recom- 
mended it. Tlieir foresight and understanding taught them that at 
this phase in their party advance office was more important than 
principle. They must get their hands on some at least of the levers 
of the machine. They must work their way by all measures into 
the councils, and if possible the confidence, of the Queen. They 
now decided that their move must be to make Sunderland Secre- 
tary of State. To this end they combined his recent serviceable 
conduct, his relationship to the Marlboroughs, and their own party 
power in both Houses. They concentrated their assaults uponGodol- 
phin. Politically they had him in their grip. The Lord Treasurer, 
G m 
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hunted by the Tories upon the Scottish Act of Security and the 
Union, had for some time past been dependent upon Whig protec- 
tion. By this means alone he had acquired the power to use martial 
law against Scotland at this critical juncture in the life of the two 
countries. Without this overriding force added to all other argu- 
ment the Union could never have been achieved. But the jinion of 
the two kingdoms was a deadly blow at the hopes of a'jjacobite 
restoration. Godolphin was led by his vision of British \pnity to 
renounce alike by his action and by his new connexions thoie Stuart 
memories which he had long illegally cherished, and which were a 
strange but real bond of sympathy between him and the Queen. 
By these sacrifices, assuredly made for no personal motive, from no 
weakness of character, and in what all must now regard as the long 
interest of the British Isles, Godolphin obtained the votes and the 
force to lay strong hands on Scotland and clinch the Union. 

This now approached its closing stage. The Scottish Parliament 
had made a number of minor amendments to the original English 
proposals. The Union party in Scotland urged that another session 
of the Scottish Parliament would add to their difficulties. Therefore 
they requested that the English Parliament should accept the Act 
exactly as they had passed it. Marlborough, who was one of the 
Commissioners, regarded the Union as vital to the strength of the 
nation. From the camp at Helchin he had written in the summer 
(August 9): 

What you say of both parties is so true that I do, with all my soul, 
pity you. Care must be taken against the malice of the angry party; 
and notwithstanding their malicious affectation of crying the Church 
may be ruined by the union, the union must be supported; and I 
hope the reasonable men of the other party will not oppose the enlarg- 
ing of the bottom, so that it may be able to support itself. . . . 

I had last night the honour of yours of the 13 th, and am very glad 
to find that the commission has so unanimously agreed. I do with 
all my heart wish the Parliament of both nations may do the same, so 
that her Majesty may have the glory of finishing this great work, for 
which she will not only deserve to be blessed in this, but also in future 
ages.^ 

It was in fact the supreme object in domestic politics to which 
he and Godolphin bent all their power. When in 1 707 the Act was 
finally passed Guenin, the French agent, wrote from London 
, (January 18); 

^ Coxc, iii, I4J, 
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This Union gives much satisfaction to the Treasurer and the Duke 
of Marlborough. The latter has really done more than anyone to put 
it through, although he has not seemed to have played much part in it.^ 

But the Lord Treasurer, who had long lost all hold upon the Tories 
and had only a temporary working agreement with the Whigs, now 
found himself in daily contact with a highly discontented Queen. 
Anne’s thoughts strayed often to the “young man in France.” 
“Maybe ’tis our brother.” She knew — every one knew — ^he was 
her brother. She would not give up the throne to him, even had 
she the power to do so. She would fight to the last against it. But 
was she bound to ensure the succession to the house of Hanover 
she detested so cordially? And to the very prince who had insulted 
her maiden charms? This Act of Union which her trusted friends 
the General and the Treasurer pressed upon her forced her to rob 
James of almost his only remaining hope — the crown of Scotland. 
Perhaps it must be so. What could she do, one woman among these 
domineering statesmen with their passions, their intense personalities, 
their fierce rivalries, their massive arguments? She thought it was 
necessary to bring about the Union. It was right and wise; it was 
her duty; but she was not in the mood at any moment to rejoice in 
that duty. Her heart did not warm to those, even her most trusted 
friends and proved, sagacious guides, who held her so firmly to her 
task, Mr Freeman was at the wars — ^he was always at the wars. She 
was deeply conscious of the glory and power with which his sword 
had invested her reign. But Mr Montgomery — she did not often 
call him that now — ^was pressing her too hard. He had not the same 
claim to her favour. Anyone can be a Minister. All her ablest 
subjects were seeking, contriving, and conspiring to be Ministers. 
He asked too much. After all, he hung only by a thread which she 
could cut; but perhaps she hung by that same thread herself. Thus 
the Queen. 

We can see how extremely hazardous was the Lord Treasurer’s 
position. A false step in his personal relations with the Queen on 
his part, an emotional crisis on hers, and he would see himself 
delivered to the competitive fury of both bitter factions. In the 
autumn of 1706 Godolphin seemed to foreign eyes to have gained 
a position of immense security, unrivalled by any statesman in 
Europe. But in fact, at the very moment when, in spite of endless 
war, the finances flourished under his skilful, honest administration, 
when his great colleague had conquered the Netherlands, when 
^ French Fomgn Office Archives, tome 221, f. 48 
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Eugene, upon whom he had lavished money and men, was chasing 
the French from Italy, when the Scottish Parliament bowed to the 
inevitable union, Godolphin felt himself in awful jeopardy, and 
almost without a friend. Almost — ^but there was one friend, an old 
friend, the greatest man alive, whom he knew he could count upon 
till death. He was sure that Marlborough would never desert him; 
and thus he persevered, and with his perseverance grew* the unity 
of Britain and her power among the nations. 

It was in the situation which we have thus briefly out\ined that 
Godolphin was now subjected to the extreme pressure of the 
Whigs. Sunderland must be Secretary of State. They asked nothing 
more; they would take nothing else; and now was the moment. 
Let him pay the price, let him extort the price from the Queen, and 
all would be well. The skilful Whig politicians would shield him 
from any reproaches about his past. They even sent a Member to 
the Tower for insinuating that he had corresponded with Saint- 
Germains. Great Whig orators and famous ex-Ministers would 
produce substantial majorities for his defence, for his policy, for the 
support of Marlborough’s armies, and for the insatiable prosecution 
of the war. On their broad shoulders, in their competent hands, 
he and all the causes he believed in could rest; and the General 
overseas would ride on to the decisive defeat of France and the last- 
ing greatness of England. Otherwise they would paralyse the 
Government and break Godolphin in pieces. This they imparted 
to him with many bows and scrapes during the summer of 1706, 
Accordingly Godolphin, under remorseless pressure, and having, 
as he said, “ no other bottom [than the Whigs] to stand on,” addressed 
himself to Queen Anne. He directed upon her the forces to which 
he was himself subjected. He added all that long friendship, faithful 
service, and his personal ascendancy could command. It is astonish- 
ing that most of our native historians have depicted Queen Anne 
as an obstinate simpleton, a stupid, weak creature, in the hands of 
her bedchamber women; and that it should have been left to foreign 
writers to expose her immense powers of will-power, resistance, 
and manoeuvre. She fought a harder fight than GodolpWn. On her 
throne she was as tough as Marlborough in the field. She would 
not have Sunderland— she could not bear him. He was, she felt, a 
brazen freethinker, and at heart a Republican. The Queen, the 
embodiment of Church and Monarchy, recognized in him, as she 
conceived the case, her true foe. Was he not the vanguard of those 
tyrant lords” who, as she saw truly, meant to force themselves and" 
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their nominees into her Government in order to rule the land and, 
if they could, Europe. But the Whigs continued to make it clear to 
Godolphin that he must either compel the Queen to make Sunder- 
land Secretary of State or face the immediate inveterate hostility of 
both Houses of Parliament. Accordingly all means were employed 
to persuade the Queen. Godolphin enUsted the vigorous advocacy 
of Sarah. He himself tried his utmost, exposing his difficulties and 
threatening resignation. The Queen used every art; she appealed 
to his friendship, to his loyalty and chivalry. But what could he 
do? He could not resign and abandon Marlborough. He could not 
carry on the government unless he forced Sunderland upon the 
Queen. That she was wrong on the merits of the situation ahd 
making needless trouble may be admitted without detracting from 
the personal quality which she displayed. 

Sarah also was, of course, made use of by the Whigs to press 
Sunderland upon the Queen. Both as a Whig and as a mother-in- 
law she was by no means reluctant to do this. She immediately 
encountered an impenetrable resistance. The Queen affected to 
regard her advocacy as the natural expression of family interests. 
Evidently there must have been awkward conversations. Sarah was 
at pains to assert that her zeal for Sunderland had nothing to do 
with his being her daughter’s husband. In fact, however, Aime 
would have been more tolerant of this motive than of Sarah’s Whig 
partisanship. We notice immediately signs that the Queen took 
offence at her Mistress of the Robes meddling in high politics. She 
used much less patient processes with her old intimate confidante 
than with her Lord Treasurer. She reasoned with Godolphin; she 
repulsed Sarah. The following notable correspondence ensued: 


Sarah to the Queen 


August 1706 


I conclude your Majesty will believe my arguments upon this subject 
proceed chie% from the partiality which I may have for my Lord 
Sunderland, tho' I solemnly protest that I never had any for any person, 
to the prejudice of what I believed your interest. And I had rather 
he had any other place, or none at all, if the party that most assist 
you would be satisfied without it; for, besides the very great trouble 
of that office, executed as it should be, he is not of a humour to get any- 
thing by sudi an employment; and I wish from my soul that any other 
man had been proposed to you, that you could not have suspected 
I had any concern for. But *tis certain that your Government can’t 
be carried on with a part of the Tories, and the Whigs disobliged. 
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who, when that happens, will join with any people to torment you 
and those that are your true servants. I am sure it is my interest, 
as well as inclination, to have you succeed by any sort of men in what 
is just, and that will prevent what has been done from being thrown 
away. Your security and the nation’s is my chief wish, and I beg of 
God Almighty, as sincerely as I shall do for His pardon at my last 
hour, that Mr and Mrs Morley may see their errors as to this notion 
before it is too late; but considering how little impression anything 
makes that comes from your faithful Freeman, I have trcJ^ubled you 
too much, and I beg your pardon for it.^ 

We have italicized the word ‘"notion,’^ because the Queen read 
it as ** nation,” and so took it as a general charge of high disrespect. 
She left: the letter unanswered for some time. Sarah had never 
experienced such treatment before. She made inquiries and learned 
hat her letter had offended the Queen. She was quite at a loss to 
know why. Indeed, she was indignant. 

Sarah to the Queen 

August 50 [1706] 

Your Majesty’s great indifference and contempt in taking no notice 
of my last letter did not so much surprise me as to hear my Lord 
Treasurer say you had complained much of it, which makes me 
presume to give you this trouble to repeat what I can be very positive 
was the whole aim of the letter, and I believe very near the words. It 
was, in the first place, to show the reason why I had not waited on 
your Majesty, believing you were uneasy, and fearing you might 
think I had some private concern for my lord Sunderland. I there- 
fore thought it necessary to assure your Majesty that I had ftone so 
great as for your service, and to see my Lord Treasurer so mortified 
at the necessity of quitting it, or being the ruin of that and himself 
together. Then I took the liberty to show, as well as I could, that it 
was really no hardship nor unkindness to Sir Charles Hedges; and I 
think I might have added, though I believe I did not, that your Majesty, 
to carry on your government, must have men that neither herd with 
your enemies nor that are in themselves insignificant. At last I con- 
cluded, if I am not more mistaken than ever I was in my life, with 
these following words, that I did pray to God Almighty, with as much 
earnestness as I should at my last day for the saving of my soul, that 
Mrs and Mr Morley might see their errors. This is the whole sense 
of the letter; and, having had the honour to know your Majesty when 
you had other thoughts of me than you are pleased to have now, and 
when you did think fit to take advice and information, I could not 
reasonably imagine that you should be offended at my ottnest cn^ 

1 Coxc, Ui, III. " 
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dcavoufs to serve you, and pray that you nor the prince mig^it not be 
deceived. But, finding that no proofs nor demonstrations of my 
faithfulness to your interest can make anything agreeable to your 
Majesty that comes from me, I will not enlarge on this subject. I will 
only beg one piece of justice, and that I fancy you would not refuse to 
anybody, if you believed it one, that you will show my Lord Treasurer 
the letter of which your Majesty has complained; and I wish from the 
bottom of my heart that he, or anybody that is faithful to you and the 
prince, could see every word that ever I writ to your Majesty in my 
life.i 

On this the Queen opened the matter to Godolphin, and pointed 
to the phrase ‘‘errors as to this nation^ Godolphin told Sarah, and 
Sarah made it clear that she had written ^^notionP This disposed of 
the grievance, but the Queen’s answer contained a phrase of chal- 
lenge certainly not warranted by anything Sarah had written. 

The Queen to Sarah 

Fride^ morning 
[September 4, 1706] 

Since my dear Mrs Freeman could imagine my not taking notice 
of her letter that was writ before she went to St Albans, proceeded 
from indifference or contempt, what will she think of my not answering 
her other in another week’s time? But I do assure you it was neither 
of the reasons you mention that hindered me from writing, nor no 
other^ but the concern I have been in since the change of the Secretary 
was proposed to me. I have obeyed jour commands in showing your 
letter to my Lord Treasurer, and find my complaint was not without 
some ground, and a mistake anybody might make upon the first read- 
ing; for you had made an a instead of an o^ which quite altered the 
word. I am very sensible all you say proceeds from the concern you 
have for my service, and it is impossible to be more mortified than I 
am to see my Lord Treasurer in such uneasiness; and his leaving my 
service is a thought I cannot bear, and I hope in God he will put 
all such out of his own mind. Now that you are come hither again, 
I hope you will not go to Woodstock without giving me one look, for 
whatever hard thoughts you may have of me, I am sure I do not 
deserve them, and I will not be uneasy if you come to me; for though 
you are never so unkind, I will ever preserve a most sincere and tender 
passion for my dear Mrs Freeman.® 

Sarah’s reply (September 5), although well suited to an argument 
with a Cabinet colleague, reads in the circumstances as the height 
of tactlessness. Instead of fastening on the gracious ending of the 
^ Coae, iU, iiat-115. * The Queen’s italics. * Coxe, i^, 114-115, 
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Quecn^s letter, and going to see her in a mood of clouds dispersed, 
she plunged into a conscientious recapitulation of her arguments. 

By the letter I had from your Majesty this morning, and the great 
weight you put upon the difference betwixt the word notion and 
nation in my letter, I am only made sensible (as by many other things) 
that you were in a great disposition to complain of me, since to this 
moment I cannot for my life see any essential difference b^wixt these 
two words, as to the sense of my letter. ... 

... If you can find fault with this, I am so unhappy 2k that you 
must always find fault with me, for I am uncapable of thinking other- 
wise as long as I am alive, or of acting now but upon the same principle 
that I served you before you came to the crown for so many years, 
when your unlimited favour and kindness to me could never tempt 
me to make use of it in one single instance that was not for your interest 
and service. . . . 

She proceeded with several pages of admonition to the Queen, 
and disparagement of Sir Charles Hedges, the threatened Secretary 
of State, and ended, “I beg your Majesty’s pardon for not waiting 
upon you, and I persuade myself that, long as my letter is, it will be 
less troublesome to your Majesty.”^ 

These letters show how far the mischief had gone between Sarah 
and the Queen. The Duchess made a profound mistake in supposing 
that she could convince her mistress by argument or compel her by 
remonstrance, when she could no longer persuade her by love. 

Marlborough was from the first averse to the appointment of 
Sunderland. He did not like him much as a son-in-law. He did not 
agree with him as politician. He learned with misgivings of the 
efforts of the Whigs. He did not share Sarah’s party feeling. He 
thought her imprudent to put herself forward in the matter. He 
would certainly have disapproved of her procedure. Still, at the 
request of Godolphin he joined in the concerted appeal to the Queen. 
He wrote his mind bluntly to Sarah. 

John to Sarah 

Helchin 

August 9, 1706 

You know that I have often disputes with you concerning the 
Queen; and, by what I have always observed, when she thinks herself 
in the right, she needs no advice to help her to be very firm and 
positive. But I doubt but a very little time will set this of Lord Sunder- 
land very right, for . . , she has a good opinion of him. I have writ 
^ Conduct^ pp, 165-170. 
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as my friends would have me, for I had much rather be governed than 
govern. But otherwise I have really so much esteem and kindness to 
him, and have so much knowledge of the place you would have for 
him that I have my apprehensions he will be very uneasy in it; and 
that, when it is too late, you will be of my opinion, that it would have 
been much happier if he had been employed in any other place of profit 
and honour. I have formerly said so much to you on this subject, and 
to so little purpose, that I ought not now to have troubled you with 
all this, knowing very well that you rely on other people's judgment 
in this matter, I do not doubt but they wish him very well; but in 
this they have other considerations than his good, and I have none but 
that of a kind friend that would neither have him nor my daughter 
uneasy. Writing this by candle light, I am so blind that I cannot read 
it, so that if there be anything in it that should not be seen, burn it, 
and think kindly of one who loves you with all his heart.^ 

As the dispute deepened he became more concerned. Amid the 
ceaseless exertion of commanding an army, the marches, the sieges, 
the trenches, the sluices, gunpowder, Vendome, and the Dutch, 
he became acutely conscious of the dangerous disputes now rising 
to intensity at home. In the fullness of his military success he felt 
the foundations of his power being sapped and undermined. He 
resented being forced to turn his eyes from the enemy in a great 
campaign to the petty, but at the same time poisonous, intrigues at 
home. At times he gave way to despondency. 


John to Sarah 


Helchin 

September 


What you write me concerning the Queen and the Lord Treasurer 
gives me a great deal of trouble; for should the consequence be what 
you say, that there is no relying upon the Tories, and that the Whigs 
will be out of humour, it must end in confusion, which will have the 
consequence of the Dutch making peace with France. I am afraid this 
is what will gratify many of the Tory Party; but I can see no advantage 
that can come to the Whigs by the ruin of the Lord Treasurer; so that 
I hope they are too wise a people to expose themselves and the liberties 
of Europe, because some things are not done with a good grace. I 
would not have you mistake me ; for as far as it is in my power, for the 
sake of my country and the Queen, for whom, had I a thousand lives, 
I would venture them all, I would have everything that is reasonable 
done to satisfy the Whigs, of which I think the Lord Treasurer is the 
best judge. 


^ Coxe, ill, 89-90. 
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If it weie not for my duty to the Queen, and friendship, «to. ij|^d 
Treasurer, I should beg that somebody else might execute my oi|i|ce. 
Not that I take anything ill, but that the weight is too great for me, and 
I find a decay in my memory. Whatever may be told you of my looks, 
the greatest part of my hair is grey, but I think I am not quite so l«m 
as I was.^ 

At some moment in this quarrel we have a letter from llpodolphin 
to the Queen, which is poignant when the circumstances Me remem- 
bered. The Treasurer was, with Marlborough, the iinead of a 
Government which was dazzling Europe by its triumphs ih the field 
and achieving the Union of Great Britain. The Queen was being 
carried forward by her Ministers to a world eminence to which none 
of her predecessors had attained. Yet in this autumn of the year of 
victory Godolphin was forced to write: 

Godolphin to the Queen 

Saturday mornings at nine 
[August 31, 1706]* 

I come this moment from opening and reading the letter which 
your Majesty gave yourself the trouble to write to me last night. It 
gives me all the grief and despair imaginable to find that your Majesty 
shows inclination to have me continue in your service, and yet will 
make it impossible for me to do so. I shall not therefore trouble your 
Majesty with fruitless repetitions of reasons and arguments. I cannot 
struggle against the difficulties of your Majesty^s business and yourself 
at the same time; but I can keep my word to your Majesty. 

I have no house in the world to go to, but my house at Newmarket, 
which I must own is not at this time like to be a place of much retire- 
ment; but I have no other. I have worn out my health, and almost 
my life, in the service of the Crown. I have served your Majesty 
faithfully to the best of my understanding, without any advantage to 
myself, except the honour of doing so, or without expecting any other 
favour than to end the small remainder of my days in liberty and quiet.® 

There is no doubt that Godolphin was at the end of his resources* 
He longed to quit. Marlborough alone sustained him. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

ViJLAlNE 

September 9 

In yours of the 20th you say it would be an ease to you to retire 
from business, the weight of which you cannot bear, if you arc not 

^ Coxe, iii, 96, 

2 The Queen’s letter dated August 30 is in Add. MSS. 41540/1. 

® Coxe, ui, 92-93. 
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allowed some assistance. I hope the Queen will do everything for 
your ease but that of parting with you, in which, should you have a 
serious thought, you could not justify yourself to God or man; for 
without flattery, as England is divided, there is nobody that can execute 
your place but yourself.^ 

And from Grametz on September i6: 

... I am positively of the opinion that should you quit the service 
of the Queen, you would not only disturb the affairs of England, but 
also the liberties of Europe; so that I conjure you not to have a thought 
of quitting till we have obtained a good peace; and then I hope the 
Queen's interest may be so well settled that she may allow of our 
living quietly. But as the affairs of Europe and those of the Queen 
in particular are at this time, I think both you and I are in conscience 
and honour bound to undergo all the dangers and troubles that is 
possible to bring this war to a happy end, which I think must be after 
the next campaign, if we can agree to carry it on with vigour.* 

Finally: "‘Allow me to give you this assurance, that as I know 
you to be a sincere, honest man, may God bless me as I shall be 
careful that whatever man is your enemy shall never be my frtend.^^^ 

With the personal stresses at this height the Queen suffered as 
much as anyone. Towards the end of September she proposed a 
compromise to Godolphin. It was a hard thing, she said, to remove 
Sir Carles Hedges, and 

I can never look upon it other ways. As to my other difficulties con- 
cerning Lord Sunderland, I do fear for the reasons I have told you we 
shall never agree long together; and the making him Secretary, I 
can't help thinking, is throwing myself into the hands of a party. They 
desire this thing to be done, because else they say they can't answer that 
all their friends will go along with them this winter. If this be com- 
plied with, you will then, in a little time, find they must be gratified 
in something else, or they will not go on heartily in my business. You 
say yourself they will need my authority to assist them, which I take 
to be the bringing more of their friends into emplo3mient, and shall I 
not then be in their hands? If this is not being in the hands of a party, 
what is? I am as sensible as anybody can be of the services Lord Sunder- 
land and all his friends have done me, and am very willing to show I 
am so, by doing anything they desire that is reasonable. Let me 
therefore beg of you once more to consider of the expedient I proposed, 
of bringing Lord Sunderland into the Cabinet council, with a pension, 
till some vacancy happens. 

When I mentioned this before, I remember your objection against 

» Coi^ iii, 97. « 97-98. Ji lUi.^ xoj, 
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it was that so young a man taken into the Cabinet coundl, without 
having any post, might look more like an imposition upon me than a 
desire of my own. Maybe some people may find this fault; but I con- 
fess I can but think if he was made Secretary, others would say thatwttc 
also an imposition upon me. One of these things would make me very 
easy, the other quite contrary; and why, for God’s sake, may I not be 
gratified as well as other people? ... If they are not satisfied with so 
reasonable a thing as this, it is very plain, in my poor opinion, nothing 
will satisfy them but having one entirely in their power. 

This is a thing I have so much at my heart and upon whiSph the quiet 
of my life depends that 1 must beg you, for Christ Jesus’ sake, to 
endeavour to bring it about. I know very well that you do not serve 
for advantage or ambition, but with entire duty and affection, which 
makes me that I cannot bear the thoughts of parting with you; and I 
hope, after what the Duke of Marlborough has said to you, you will 
not think of it again, for to use his words, “you cannot answer it 
neither to God nor man, but are obliged both in conscience and 
honour not to do it.” Let his words plead for her who will be lost and 
undone if you pursue this cruel intention.^ 

No one would have been more happy than Godolphin had it 
been in his power to accept this offer which had cost the Queen 
much to make. But the Whigs were inexorable. They had made 
what they considered a just and moderate claim. All had subscribed, 
and none would recede from it. They could hardly sympathize 
with the Queen’s repugnance to them. The Treasurer’s troubles 
were his own affair. As for Marlborough, surely his beloved wife 
spoke for him, and she was as keen as any. Thus they held to their 
demand. 

Godolphin’s misery presents itself vividly after two centuries. 
He could not bear to coerce the Queen. Wrong though she was, 
every loyalty in his nature revolted against the task. Well might he 
long for Newmarket, compared to such an odious duty. But Marl- 
borough, British interests, and the allied cause would not let him 
go. This chivalrous, disinterested man, inspired by deep reverence 
for the Crown and by devotion to the Queen, wearied by so many 
years of service in four reigns, had now to compel the Queen to 
accept an intruder whom he himself distrusted, at the demand of a 
party with whom he had no tie save procuring the money votes for 
the war. Those who envy the glitter of great office are usually 
unseared by such ordeals. Godolphin remained to force Sunderland 
upon the Queen at the cost of his life’s friendship with her* 

^ Coxe, iii, 104-106, 
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Finding nothing but despairing resistance from her Treasurer, 
Anne, obstinate to the end, knowing what he thought of the 
Whigs, regarding him but as their mechanical tool, finaUy appealed 
to Marlborough. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

September lo, 1706 

... I have been considering the business we have so often spoke 
about ever since I saw you, and cannot but continue of the same mind 
that it is a great hardship to persuade anybody to part with a place 
they are in possession of, in hopes of another that is not yet vacant. 
Besides I must own freely to you I am of the opinion that making a 
party man Secretary of State, when there are so many of their friends 
in employment of all kinds already, is throwing myself into the hands 
of a party, which is a thing I have been desirous to avoid. Maybe 
some may think I would be willing to be in the hands of the Tories; 
but whatever people may say of me, I do assure you I am not inclined, 
nor never will be, to employ any of those violent persons that have 
behaved themselves so ill towards me. All I desire is my liberty in 
encouraging and employing all those that concur faithfully in my service 
whether they are called Whigs or Tories, not to be tied to one, nor 
the other; for if I should be so unfortunate as to fall into the hands 
of either, I shall not imagine myself, though I have the name of queen, 
to be in reality but their slave, which as it will be my personal ruin, 
so it will be the destroying all government; for instead of putting an 
end to faction, it will lay a lasting foundation for it. 

You press the bringing Lord Sunderland into business, that there 
may be one of that party in a place of trust, to help carry on the business 
this winter; and you think if this is not complied with, they will not 
be hearty in pursuing my service in the Parliament. But is it not very 
hard that men of sense and honour will not promote the good of their 
country, because everything in the world is not done that they desire! 
when they may be assured Lord Sunderland shall come into employ- 
ment as soon as it is possible. Why^ for God^s sake^ must /, who hcwe 
no interest^ no end^ no thoughty but for the good of my country y be made so 
miserable as to be brought into the power of one set of men? and why may not 1 
be trustedy since I mean nothing hut what is equally for the good of all my 
subjects? 

There is another apprehension I have of Lord Sunderland being 
Secretary, which I think is a natural one, which proceeds from what I 
have heard of his temper. I am afraid he and I should not agree 
long together, finding by experience my humour and those that are 
of a warmer will often have misunderstandings between one another. 
I could say a great deal more on this subject, but fear I have been too 
tedious already. Therefore I shall conclude, begging you to consider 
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how* to bring me out of my difficulties, and never leave my service, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake; for besides the reason I give you in another 
letter, this is a blow I cannot bear.^ 

No one reading this able, powerful State paper can doubt the 
reality of the part played by Queen Anne. Marlborough allowed 
nearly a month to pass before he rejected this appeal of his sovereign 
and benefactress. | 

Marlborough to the Queen \ 

Oehher 7, 1706 

As I am persuaded that the safety of your government and the 
quiet of your life depend very much upon the resolution you shall 
take at this time, I think myself bound in gratitude, duty, and conscience 
to let you know my mind freely ; and that you may not suspect me of 
being partial, I take leave to assure you, in the presence of God, that 
I am not for your putting yourself into the hands of either party. But 
the behaviour of Lord Rochester, and all the hotheads of that party, 
is so extravagant that there is no doubt to be made of their exposing 
you and the liberties of England to the rage of France rather than not 
be revenged, as they call it. This being the case, there is a necessity, 
as well as justice in your following your inclinations in supporting 
Lord Treasurer, or all must go to confusion. As the humour is at 
present, he can’t be supported but by the Whigs, for the others seek 
his destruction, which in effect is yours. Now pray consider, if he can, 
by placing some few about you, gain such a confidence as shall make 
your business and himself safe, will not this be the sure way of making 
him so strong that he may hinder your being forced into a party? 
I beg you will believe I have no other motive to say what I do, but 
my zeal for your person and friendship for a man whom I know to be 
honest and zealously faithful to you,^ 

Still the Queen resisted both Marlborough’s advice and Godol- 
phin’s despair. Still the Whigs demanded their rights. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Grametz 
October 12 

This has given me some trouble, but nothing of what I now feel 
by a letter I have received this morning from the Duchess, concerning 
the temper and resolutions of the Whigs, by which 1 see all things like 
to go to confusion. Yours of the same date mentions nothing of it, 
which makes me fear you have taken your resolution, which if it be 
to retire I must lay the consequence before you, which is that certainly 
the Dutch will make their peace, which will be of fatal consequence, 

1 COEC, iii, 90-92. S lOO-lOI. 
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espedaily considering the advantages we now have; for in dl proba* 
biUty one year’s war more would give ease to all Christendom for many 
years.^ 

And again, on the 14th: 

You will have seen by my last how uneasy I was at some news I 
have heard from England. I shall continue so till I have your thoughts 
on that matter; for my trouble proceeds from my friendship to you, 
and my duty to the Queen. For the consequences of what may happen to 
the rest of Europe., mankind must and will struggle for their own safety, and 
for myself, I shall be happier in a retired life, when I have the Queen^s 
and your leave for it.^ 

To Sarah he showed a sombre resolution. 

Cambron 
October i8 

• • . I hope you will order it so that after I have been some days 
at London we may go to the lodge and be quiet, for I am quite weary 
of the world; and since I am afraid there is a necessity of my serving 
in this country as long as this war lasts, let me have a little more quiet 
in England than I have been used to have, and then I shall be the better 
able to go through what I must endure in this country; for upon the 
success we have had this year, our friends grow less governable than 
when they were afraid of the French. . . . 

As I have no farther prospect of doing any more service to the public 
this campaign but that of putting Courtray in a condition, every day 
is very tedious; and for the two or three days I shall be at Brussels 
I shall be torn to pieces, there being twenty pretenders to every place 
that must be given; for I have not been able to prevail with the 
Deputies to declare them before my arrival, which would have given 
me ease. 

I have already more than once writ my mind very freely, so that 
my conscience is at ease, though my mind is very far from it; for I 
did flatter myself that my zeal and sincerity for the Queen were so well 
known to her that my representations would have had more weight 
than I find they have. But nothing can ever hinder me from being ready to 
lay down my life when she can think it for her service; for I serve [herl with an 
entire affection, as well as the utmost duty; for you and /, and all ours, would 
he the most mgrateful people that ever lived if we did not venture all for her 
good. By this, do not mistake me; for I am very sensible that if my Lord 
Treasurer be obliged to retire, I cannot serve in the Ministry. But when these 
projectors have put all in confusion, I shall then readily not only 
venture my life, but all that I have, to show my gratitude. When the 
express comes by which I shall see all that has passed, I shall once 
^ Coxc, ui, 98, « Ibid., 14-15. 
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more write, as becomes me, and will yet hope it may have its effect; 
if not, God’s will be done.^ 

And a few days later in response to her Whig girdings: 

I have had the good luck to deserve better from all Englishmen 
than to be suspected of not being in the true interest of my country, 
which I am in, and ever will be, without being of a faction; and this 
principle shall govern me for the little remainder of my' life. I must 
not think of being popular, but I shall have the satisfaction of going 
to my grave with the opinion of having acted as became an honest 
man; and if I have your esteem and love I shall think myself entirely 
happy. 

. . . Since the resolution is taken to vex and ruin the Lord Treasurer 
because the Queen has not complied with what was desired for Lord 
Sunderland, I shall from henceforth despise all mankind, and think 
there is no such thing as virtue; for I know with what zeal the Lord 
Treasurer has pressed the Queen in that matter. I do pity him, and shall 
love him as long as I live, and never will be a friend to any that can 
be his enemy. 

1 have writ my mind very freely to the Queen on this occasion, so 
that, whatever misfortune may happen, I shall have a quiet mind, 
having done what T thought my duty. And as for the resolution of 
making me uneasy, I believe they will not have much pleasure in that, 
for as I have not set my heart on having justice done me, I shall not be 
disappointed, nor will I be ill-used by any man.^ 

Sarah forwarded the first of these letters to the Queen 

Sarah to the Queen 

Sunday mornings October 20, 1706 

I must in the first place beg leave to remind you of the name of 
Mrs Morley, and of your faithful Freeman, because without that help 
I shall not be well able to bring out what I have to say. ... I will 
tell you the greatest truths in the world, which seldom succeed with 
anybody so well as flattery. Ever since I received the enclosed letter 
from Mr Freeman I have been in dispute with myself whether I should 
send it to Mrs Morley or not, because his opinion is no news to you, 
and after the great discouragements I have met with only for being 
faithful to you, I concluded it was no manner of purpose to trouble 
you any more. But, reading the letter over and over, and finding he is 
convinced he must quit Mrs Morley’s service if she will not be made 
sensible of the condition she is in, I have at last resolved to send it you; 
and you will see by it how full of gratitude Mr Freeman is by his 
expressions, which were never meant for Mrs Morley to see. He is 
* Coxe, iii, 116-117. 2 10M02. 
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resolved to venture his life and fortune, whenever it can be of* any use 
to you, and upon recalling everything to my memory that may fill my 
heart with all that passion and tenderness I had once for Mrs Morley 
I do solemnly protest I think I can no ways return what I owe her so 
well as by being plain and honest. 

The sting was in the tail: one mark of it^ I desire you would 

reflect whether you have never heard that the greatest mi fortunes that have 
ever happened to any of your family had not been occasioned by having ill- 
advice and an obstinacy in their tempers.^^^ Anyone can see the harm 
that this would do. It probably destroyed the whole effect of Marl- 
borough’s moving words. What pleasure could the Queen derive 
from such a friend? What patience could survive such endless 
intimate assaults, what love such endless candour? 

Marlborough put the practical point with deep respect but 
uncommon bluntness. 


Marlborough to the Queen 

Cambron 
October 24 

. . . The Lord Treasurer assures me that any other measures but 
those he has proposed must ruin your business, and oblige him to 
quit his staff, which would be a great trouble to him, and I am afraid 
will have the fatal consequence of putting you into the hands of a 
party, which God only knows how you would then be able to get out 
of it. It is true that your reign has been so manifestly blessed by God 
that one might reasonably think you might govern without making 
use of the heads of either party, but as it might be easy to yourself. 
This might be practicable if both parties sought your favour, as in 
reason and duty they ought. But, madam, the truth is that the heads 
of one party have declared against you and your government, as far 
as it is possible, without going into open rebellion. Now, should Your 
Majesty disoblige the others, how is it possible to obtain near five millions for 
carrying on the war with vigour, without which all is undone, 

... As I would in return for your many favours die to make you 
and your Government easy, makes me take the liberty, with all submis- 
sion on my knees, to beg for your own sake, the good of your country, 
and all the liberties of Europe, that you would not lose one day in 
giving the Lord Treasurer that necessary assistance he thinks proper, 
for carrying on of your business in Parliament, by which you will not 
only enable him to make your business go well, but also that of 
governing the only party that can be made use of. I am very confi- 
dent the Lord Treasurer thinks he shall be able to govern them to your 

^ Strickland, Lms of the Querns of England^ viii, 163. 
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satisfaction, or he would not say so much as' he does; and as fot 
myself, 1 beg your Majesty’s justice in believing that I shall take all the 
care I can to make them sensible of the obligations they have to you, 
so that you may never have reason to repent the measures, I hope in 
God, you will now take.^ 

Thus deprived of her last hope, the Queen gave way. Many 
strongholds fell as the result of Ramillies; many dangers to the 
Grand Alliance passed away. The power of England mojinted in 
the world. The union with Scodand was sealed. But more dii^cult to 
pluck than any of the other fruits of -victory was the appo^itment 
of Sunderland. There is no doubt that an immense volume df Eng- 
lish opinion supported the Queen in her resolves to have a motional 
rather than a party Administration. The bitterness and ambitions 
of both factions were dreaded by all outside their ranks. The 
extreme politics of either would throw the whole country into 
turmoil. But this was not the case that had yet arisen. It was an 
extremely modest request fot a party which dominated both branches 
of the Legislature and represented half of the nation that one of 
their members should have high executive office. The issue was in 
fact painfully simple: Anne was a Stuart, and England was ungovern- 
able except by Parliament. 

For four months the Queen had withstood all her advisers as 
well as the broad facts of politics. It was now the end of October. 
The meeting of Parliament approached, when even Stuarts must face 
realities. Yet it was not till December 3 that Sunderland received 
Hedges’ seals as Secretary of State. He shared that office with 
Harley, who had hitherto been a deeply attentive spectator. The 
Whigs had gained their point; they were jubilant, discreet, and 
helpful. They had, to use terms which in those days were familiar 
to the educated world, captured the counterscarp and entered the 
covered way. They paused, as the Queen had so clearly foreseen, 
only to regather their forces for a more decisive assault. The 
casualties were grievous. The loyalties of the Cockpit drcie were 
destroyed. The friendship between Aime and Sarah was finally 
ruptured. Godolphin’s favour had withered. Only Marlborough, 
resplendent in the field, vital to every party and to every combina- 
tion, still preserved a solid claim in the Queen^s regard; and even 
here there was a change. The Whig Junto observed these losses, 
and bore them stoically. They fell upon others. But this was not 
the end. 

^ Coxe, iii, 117-119, 
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Where should the Queen turn? She amazed that ^er old 
friends should use her thus. Surely they might be (X)ntented with 
' 4 heir great commands and offices, and with the favour and affection 
she had shown them. Why must they force this obnoxious Whig 
into her circle? Was there no one who would stand by her? Such 
a one undoubjedly there was. We have seen how Harley had felt 
uncomfortable since the results of the 1705 election had produced a 
Whig Parliament. It must be emphasized that his attitude in these 
early stages of the quarrel was reasonable, consistent, and sincere. 
His admiration for Marlborough, though often fulsomely expressed, 
was genuine. On the main issues he agreed with the Marlborough- 
Godolphin policy. With his unrivalled Parliamentary knowledge, 
he understood every move in the Whig game. _He did not mean to 
become their prisoner. Not for him the plight of Godolphin, who 
now had no party whom he could join or to whom he could make 
his way back. Never would he put himself at the mercy of the 
Whigs. Never would he break the ties which joined him to the 
Tories. Neither would he separate himself from that considerable 
body of Tory moderates who had followed him so faithfully, and 
had proved of invaluable support to the Government. The intrusion 
of Sunderland might be accepted; but if it was, as seemed to him 
certain, only the first step to general Whig supremacy, he would 
oppose the process at every stage. 

Anne therefore found in her Secretary of State a very able 
Minister, admittedly master of House of Commons politics, who 
spontaneously sympathized with her feelings and took her view. 
Vihen she talked with Godolphin everything ran against the grain. 
When she talked with Harley she felt he understood her distress, 
and she was fortified in her convictions by the vast knowledge and 
good sense of this admirable servant. Godolphin vexed her. Harley 
soothed her. To consult with the Treasurer became a duty. To 
consult with the Secretary of State became a relief. 

Harley was not at this stage disloyal to Godolphin, nor did he 
encourage the Queen to resist his advice. But swiftly and surely 
. there grew up between him and the Queen an easy, confidential 
rdation. It was impossible that this should be lost upon Godolphin. 
Harassed with the uphill work he had to do, and with the latent 
insecurities of his own position, he was not unnaturally suspicious 
of his powerful colleague, renowned for craft. He could not fail 
to understand that but for Marlborough — ^there was his rock — he 
would have been supplanted. To resign is one thing, to be forced 
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out another. The relations of the two Ministers became less cordial. 
They were soon to become bleak. It was but a step from a perfectly 
just appreciation of the fects for Godolphin to believe that Harley 
was adding to his difficulties with the Queen, and seeking to oust 
him from her favour by intrigue. Nor was this further conclusion 
long to be untrue. Less than a year had to pass before JFIarley became 
Godolphin’s rival and foe. 

Nevertheless Harley in the autumn of 1706 had no reason to 
reproach himself. He believed his views were right. He wrs sure 
the war could not be carried on except with the support jof the 
moderate Tories. Let the Government once fall into the hands of 
the Whigs and there would be an end to national unity uppn the 
war. The Tories, banned from office, would be openly and whole- 
heartedly a peace party. Harley was the first English statesman to 
systematize his contacts with public opinion. He had, as we have 
seen, a regular staff, including men as brilliant as Defoe, who moved 
continually about the country, and reported to him what they heard 
and saw. He learned — and he did not hide his knowledge from the 
Queen — that there was much war-weariness beneath the surface. 
Nothing, of course, could stand against glorious episodes like 
RamUlies and Turin. At any moment in the campaigning season 
these tremendous generals might produce some prodigy, and all 
men would follow their triumphal car. Therefore it was necessary 
to proceed with all propriety and prudence. But if, which God 
forfend, misfortune overtook the arms of the Allies, or a cannon- 
ball cut off the Giptain-General’s head instead of that of his equerry, 
the peace party, which was the Tory Party, would become very 
powerful. It must not lack a responsible leader. Surely all this ran 
along the high road of public duty. If the Queen began to like 
him better than she did the Treasurer, was it for him, in these days 
when favour was so much, to complain of it? 

Parliament did not meet till December. By that time the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland had carried the decisive article of the Treaty of 
Union adopting the Hanoverian succession. Thus fortified, the 
English Cabinet could plan the session aroimd the final Act whidi 
ratified and solemnized the creation of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. The Whigs, squared by Sunderland’s appointment, 
made haste to prove what their friendship was worth. The Queen’s 
Speech was for war to such a finish that “it shall no longer be at 
the pleasure of one prince to disturb the repose, and endanger the 
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liberties, of this part of the world.” Both Houses acclaimed these 
sentiments. In unanimous addresses they declared their gratitude 
to the Queen for her conduct of national affairs, their joy at the 
glories of the campaign, and their admiration for the achievements 
of the Duke of Marlborough. To back words with deeds, the Com- 
mons proceeded forthwith to vote the unprecedented Army and 
Navy supply of six million pounds for the hearty prosecution of the 
war. When Queen Anne went down to the House of Lords to give 
her assent to these startling Money Bills the Speaker said, on 
submitting them to her, ‘‘As in the glorious victory of Ramillies 
it was so surprising that the battle was fought before it could be 
thought that the armies were in the field, so it was no less surprising 
that the Commons had granted supplies to her Majesty before her 
enemies could well know that her Parliament was sitting.”^ 

The opposition of the irreconcilable Tories did not venture to 
show its head until the stage of details was reached. It asserted its 
vitality upon a supplementary estimate for the overspending of 
nearly a million pounds in the previous year, largely upon the 
payment of the German contingents with which Prince Eugene had 
conquered Italy. The Whig leaders allowed this debate to develop 
before they declared their position, in order no doubt to keep 
Godolphin alive to his dependence upon them. On this occasion 
Harley intervened dramatically. Although so ill that he had been 
bled the day before, he came down to the House to defend the 
treaties which had led to the excess expenditure. In his final words 
he craved leave to withdraw from the debate because of his weakness. 
He did not know, he said, whether he would recover from his 
illness. If not, he asked for an inscription on his tomb that he was 
one of those who had advised the Queen to spend these sums of 
money in the public service. The Whigs rolled up upon this wave 
of emotion, and it was voted by 25 5 to 105 that the money had been 
expended for the security and honour of the nation. 

Nevertheless, Marlborough came home from the most fortunate 
of all the campaigns of the Grand Alliance and from his year of 
noblest service to an altered scene. Europe saw him at the summit 
of glory. Abroad all the doubters were convinced; in London all 
the detractors were for the moment silenced. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment received him with addresses of unbounded admiration. The 
pension refused in 1702, settled only for his life in 1704, was now, 
with his titles and estates, made perpetual upon his heirs, male or 

^ Lediard, ii, 150. 
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female, for ever, “in brder,'^’ as the statute set forth, “that the 
memory of these deeds should never lack one of his name to bear 
it.” The City welcomed him with spacious hospitality. The com- 
mon people gazed upon him as a prodigy and cheered him as their 
protector. The captured standards of R amilli es could not be hung 
in Westminster Hall: it was already decked with the standards of 
Blenheim. To the Guildhall therefore the splendid cavalcade made 
its way, and here were displayed the trophies of the second’ greatest 
defeat which the arms of France in the reign of Louis XIV s^tained. 
Amid thunderous salutes of cannon all the notables of British life 
knelt in thanksgiving in St Paul’s Cathedral on New Year’s Eve in 
celebration of “the wonderful year” that had ended. 

But underneath all was insecure. The Queen’s heart was estranged. 
The Tories saw themselves definitely consolidating as an Opposi- 
tion. Harley and St John began to look about them. 
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Chapter Twelve 

MARLBOROUGH AND CHARLES XII 

1707— SPRING 

D isaster is the mme affixed by history to the Allies’ 
[campaign of 1707. On the Rhine, on the Riviera, 
rand in Spain the French won or even triumphed. 
In Flanders, the main theatre, where the best and far 
the largest armies faced each other, where Marlborough com- 
manded, no victory was gained. At the same time the slow, subtle 
processes by which Marlborough’s foundations in England were 
sapped made steady progress, and grew from an intrigue into a 
crisis. At the end of 1706 the Grand Alliance was once again 
found incapable of enduring success. Each partner was balancing 
the hopes of extortionate gains against the risks of a separate peace. 
Ramillies and its companion Turin had removed from short- 
sighted Governments the fear of general defeat at the hands of 
France. The war was hard and long. Why pursue the theme of 
victory farther? The cruel need which had called into being the 
disjointed federation of so many states, kingdoms, republics, 
empires, principalities, had been banished by the swords of Marl- 
borough and Eugene. The temptation to rush for the spoil, to grab 
and depart, was strong. The Dutch could have their dyke; Austria 
saw herself mistress of Italy; Prussia was sure of important satisfac- 
tions in status and in territory; Germany, incoherent and ineffectual, 
at this time felt scarcely less fear of Charles XII than of Louis XIV. 
Thus every common impulse was relaxed, every contribution was 
neglected, and every preparation for 1707 delayed. 

But the power of France was still unbroken. Louis XIV was 
forming his armies for the new campaign. Twenty-one thousand 
militia were drafted into the front line. Venddme and the Elector 
in Flanders, Villars on the Upper Rhine, Noailles in Roussillon, 
TeSs^ in Dauphind, and Berwick and the Duke of Orleans in Spain 
con^nted the Allies. The Great King sought peace, but still only 
a Frendi pe^: and at any moment a turn of fortune would revive 
faia full cyms. Between equals and similars there always is mudt 
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to be said for peace even through a drawn war; but to a wide, 
numerous, disconnected coalition, faced by a homogeneous military 
nation and a grand autocracy, a drawn war embodied in a treaty 
spelt permanent defeat. One man, still carrying with him the 
British island in its most remarkable efflorescence of genius and 
energy, stood against this kind of accommodation. Marlborough, 
harassed and hampered upon every side, remained unexhausted and 
all-compelling. 

After the day at Blenheim had shifted the axis of the wi^r he had 
planned the decisive invasion of France by the Moselle. In the sun- 
shine of unhoped-for prosperity the German states had failed him. 
The surest, easiest road into France would never be trodden by the 
Allies. The chance had fled. But now 1706 had restored the Blen- 
heim situation, and once again he formed a plan which if it were 
executed — as with ordinary loyalties it could be — ^would bend or 
break France to the will of England. This plan lay in that high 
region of strategy where all the forces are measured and all the 
impulsions understood. Since it had proved impossible to lead 
Germany into France directly by the Moselle, a wider operation was 
required. His conception was now a double invasion from north 
and south. This used the resources, the war-will of England, and 
above all her supreme naval power, at the highest pitch. With his 
present ascendancy in Holland, with his redcoats and the British- 
paid contingents and subsidies, Marlborough and the Dutch would 
hold and press hard upon the principal army of France in the fortress 
zone of the Netherlands. Simultaneously Eugene, with the forces 
of the Empire sustained by the alUed mercenaries and the whole 
strength of the English and Dutch fleets in the Mediterranean, and 
based upon sea-borne supplies and munitions, would invade France 
from the south. For this purpose they must first of all seize a safe 
fortified harbour through which the amphibious power of England 
could exert itself to the full, and also animate the Imperial armies. 
The mighty French monarchy would be taken between hammer and 
anvil. This he deemed would be irresistible and final. 

According to the recognized and enduring conventions of war, 
an attack on a central body by opposite forces can normally be met 
by the simple expedient of masking both assailants, and org anizing 
a mobile central force which can be thrown against either in over- 
whelming strength as opportunity suggests. But this school-book 
diagram, like all other strategic manceuvres, is governed by the 
ftirts of time, distance, and numbers. When the two fronts threatened 
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are so fat apart that it takes many weeks to transfer troopfe from 
the one to the other, and when the weight of the two attacks or 
invasions is almost insupportable in cither quarter, the manoeuvre 
which looks so obvious and has so often succeeded in a restricted 
theatre ceases to work. The separate inroads forge ahead, and no 
decisively superior concentration can be made against either. This 
was the basis of Marlborough’s strategy for the year 1707. But all 
hung on the sea base. And there was only one. Toulon must be 
taken: it must become the root of an immense rodent growth in 
the bowels of France, leading to a fatal collapse either on the 
northern or the southern front, or perhaps on both. Here was 
the way to achieve the full purpose of the Allies and finish the 
war. 

This scheme, for which Marlborough toiled and ran great and 
drawn-out hazards, reveals to us his true views about the Spanish 
theatre. We have seen him repeatedly and genuinely supporting 
the war in Spain, always ready to send trusted generals and good, 
sorely needed troops from England or from Flanders to the Penin- 
sula: always ready to accept this large, costly, and disconnected 
diversion. Although, as has been shown, there were substantial 
offsets, such a policy cannot easily be reconciled with the canons of 
true strategy. Political and commercial factors had launched the 
Allies into a great war in Spain. Not only the Tory Party, but on 
the whole the bulk of Enghsh opinion, preferred an alliance with 
Portugal and an expedition to Spain to the grim ding-dong in 
Flanders. To Parliament Spain seemed the easy and clever road. 
It was in feet an additional detour on a journey already only too 
long. Why, then, did out great commander acquiesce so tamely in 
this questionable exertion? Did he agree or did he submit? There is 
no doubt that he submitted. He paid off at great cost Tory and 
English prejudices, and did the best he could with what was left. 
Otherwise even that might have been lost. 

But now we shall see how truly he measured the war in Spain. 
The capture of Toulon and a real thrust up towards Lyons into the 
vitals of Southern France would, in his judgment, instantly clear 
Spain. The French, no matter how few there were to drive them, 
would flow out of the Peninsula as naturally as water flows out of a 
cistern when its bottom tap is opened. Therefore in the winter of 
1706-7 Marlborough’s central aim became the siege and capture 
of Toulon. 
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The victory at Turin had roused Victor Amadeus to a high 
degree of war vigour and of territorial desire. He hoped to have the 
concessions he had been promised in Lombardy endorsed by treaty 
with the French, and to spread his sovereignty in Provence by 
conquest. He was therefore eager to invade Southern France. All 
his ideas and efforts were in harmony with Marlborough’s plans. 
The Empire, on the other hand, had contrary ambitions. Aher the 
rough treatment they had received from the Dutch in Belgium, and 
with the proofs of extreme Dutch claims about the Barricir before 
their eyes, they were resolved to take physical possession jpot only 
of Lombardy, but also of the Kingdom of Naples. They y^ere not 
interested in aiding the general victory by carrying the into 
Southern France. They developed an obstinate resistance eyen to 
the transfer to Savoy of those parts of Lombardy which had been 
specifically promised to Victor Amadeus in the original treaty by 
which he had joined the Grand Alliance. Naples, as a conquest or 
at least as a counter for the peace treaty, now became their supreme 
desire. The whole urge of the Imperialist policy was therefore 
divergent from the purpose of common victory which Marlborough 
steadfastly pursued. 

As early as December 6, 1706, Marlborough wrote a guarded 
but none the less pointed letter to Wratislaw in which he com- 
plained of the ill-treatment by the Empire of the Duke of Savoy, 
and hinted that he might not be able to prevent the twenty-eight 
thousand Prussians, Palatines, and Hessians in the pay of ihe Sea 
Powers, without whom the victorious campaign of Turin could 
never have been undertaken, being withdrawn at the instance of 
the Dutch from the Italian theatre, unless the Imperialist efforts 
were loyally devoted to the common cause, and justice done to 
Savoy.^ The Imperial Court were alive to the consequences of this 
threat, which was, in fact, the only lever which Marllwrough could 
use upon them. Nevertheless, they were recalcitrant in the last 
degree. They retarded every concession to Savoy; they raised every 
possible objection to the invasion of Provence and the siege of 
Toulon; and they remained bent above all things on the seizure of 
Naples. Upon tWs last forward project they paraded an additional 
grievance. Peterborough, during his self-imposed mission to the 
Duke of Savoy in the autumn of 1706, had without the slightest 
authority held out expectations of a landing force of five thousand 
British troops for the capture of Naples. Marlborough rejected this 

* DispiOebes, iii, *45. 
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demand on the vety same day (December ii) that it was presented 
to him in London, and wrote to Eugene accordingly He insisted 
upon the siege of Toulon, and refused to countenance the excursion 
to Naples. An acrimonious correspondence ensued in which, in 
language which became increasingly blunt, he reminded Wratislaw 
of the immense aid which the Sea Powers were rendering to the 
Empire, of its helplessness if that aid were withdrawn, and of the 
grievous disappointment of the Allies at the failure of the Emperor’s 
war-effort. 

It was impossible for the Imperialists to march on Naples unless 
the English Fleet by its command of the sea prevented French sea- 
borne reinforcements forestalling the long, slow overland expedition. 
This potent factor, added to the menace of the withdrawal of the 
troops of the Sea Powers, forced the Emperor to transfer some of 
the fortresses of Lombardy to the Duke of Savoy, and to agree to 
the Toulon plan. But nothing could persuade him to abandon the 
design upon Naples. Early in February Marlborough made a detailed 
written agreement with Victor Amadeus for the attack upon Toulon. 
England would furnish forty ships of the line to sustain the advance 
along the Riviera of the Savoyard and Imperialist troops. The 
fleet would supply money, powder, and food upon a very large scale. 
It would land cannon and sailors in strong force for the siege and 
the preliminary operations. Article XV was laconic and precise: 
“The proposed expedition to Naples is excluded, being judged at 
the present time impracticable, and harmful to the interests of the 
campaign in France.”* 

This document was presented to Vienna as decisive upon the 
controversy. G>nfronted with a virtual ultimatum, the Imperial 
Court behaved in the worst manner. They agreed sullenly to allow 
their troops to share in the Toulon expedition, and to the vital 
point that Prince Eugene should command it. They persisted in 
their plans against Naples. They were taking a far more disloyal 
and selfish step. They entered ardently into a military convention 
with France which resulted in the Treaty of Milan. This amounted 
to a separate local peace. The Emperor agreed with Louis XIV to 
dose down the Italian front altogether. The twenty thousand French 
troops who were blockaded in the various fortresses of Northern 
Italy and must in a few months have become prisoners of war 

* Dispatebes, iii, 250. 

• Series 1 , ix, 355 e/ jeq. Printed from the copy communicated by Victor 
Amadeus to Prince Eugene;, January-February 1707. 
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were accorded free passage to rejoin the main hostile armies. Por- 
tions of them reinforced Vend6me in Flanders ; the rest strengthened 
Marshal Tess^, who was guarding the passes of the French southern 
front. 

The history of all coalitions is a tale of the reciprocal complaints 
of allies; but the conduct of the Imperial Court at this jimcture 
stands forth remarkably as an example of wanton, reckless self- 
seeking. If the Dutch were too narrowly set upon theif Barrier, 
if English ambitions sought a disproportionate humiUation of 
France, at least the Sea Powers backed their aims with dpormous 
and generous exertions for the common cause. But the Empire, 
saved from disaster in Bavaria in 1704, restored to success in Italy 
in 1706 by the resources of England and Holland, dependent upon 
them not only for the inestimable prizes to which it aspired, but 
also for its very existence, stands guilty of folly and ingratitude of 
the basest kind. 

Through all this Marlborough, working from a distance, using 
his control in London and his influence at The Hague, strove tire- 
lessly for the larger strategy of the war. His faith was in Eugene. 
In 1706 he had provided him with the core and substance of the 
army which had conquered at Turin. In 1707 he placed at his dis- 
posal overwhelming naval power, and encouraged him by every 
practical means to strike another equally glorious and possibly final 
blow for the allied cause at Toulon. “I not only esteem, but really 
love that Prince.” To arm him for another splendid achievement 
he would be himself content to face Vendome with a smaller army 
and to conduct a campaign in Flanders under most unpromising 
conditions. Never mind! He would manage it somehow, and far 
to the south his great comrade would gather the fruits which 
would make amends for all. We shall presently recount how these 
hopes were blighted. 

During the successes of 1706 the Northern War encroached ever 
nearer to the main quarrel. Charles XII was now at his zenith. 
His triumphs over the Russians were followed at the be ginning of 
1706 by his crushing defeat of King Augustus of Poland, also Elector 
of Saxony, at the battle of Fraustadt (February 1 3). At the head of 
his veteran and victorious Swedish army Charles marched into 
Saxony, and, establishing himself at Altranstadt, a few miles from 
Leipzig, proceeded to exact his terms. These were at once humiliat- 
ing and sinister. Augustus must renounce his title to the crown of 
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Poland. He must recognize Charles’s nominee, Stanislaus, as Polish 
king. He must write personally to felicitate him. He must abandon 
the Russian alliance. In order to make his breach with Russia 
mortal, he must perform a deed of infamy which the Czar could 
never forgive, which, indeed, destroyed all basis of faith and honour 
between the Saxon and the Russian Courts. He must surrender 
Patkul. 

The reader will remember how Patkul, a Livonian patriot and 
Swedish subject, in revenge for his own and his country’s ill-usage 
had made himself the mainspring of the coalition against Charles XII. 
The influence which this impressive personage, waging what was 
almost a private war, had been able to exert upon so many states 
and princes was a remarkable feature in these times. Patkul was now 
General and Plenipotentiary of the Czar. He was his envoy to the 
Court of King Augustus. He had come there in the sanctity of 
laws and customs sacred even to barbarian rulers. Although his 
diplomacy had latterly been tortuous, he had entered Saxony as a 
friend and ally. King Augustus must now deliver him foully and 
treacherously to the vengeance of Charles XII. That there might 
be no hitch in the execution of these grisly terms, a final condition 
prescribed that the Swedish army should have free quarters in Saxony 
during the winter of 1706-7, levying their contributions on the 
countryside by force in so far as their needs were not supplied by 
the Saxon Government. It was not till September 1706 that Augustus 
could subjugate himself to these conditions. By the Treaty of 
Altranstadt he bowed to his fate and his shame. At midnight on 
April 7, 1707, the Swedish general Meyerfeld halted before the 
gates of Konigstcin with a band of soldiers. Patkul, who had been 
for some months detained in the fortress and had neglected a 
proffered opportunity to escape, was handed over to Charles’s 
representative, and forthwith chained hand and foot as a Swedish 
deserter and high traitor. From the King of Sweden’s point of 
view this was no doubt a true bill. After some months of rigorous 
confinement and a vain hunger-strike Patkul was brought before a 
Swedish court martial, and thereafter the General and Ambassador 
of Peter the Great was broken upon the wheel and expired in 
excruciating torment. 

Charles XII was now twenty-five. Encamped in the heart of 
Germany at the head of forty thousand devoted, ruthless, athletic, 
disciplined Swedish co-adventurers whom no troops had yet been 
able to withstand, he became the object of the most earnest anxiety, 
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and solicitation from all parts of Central Europe. He recognized 
no law but his grand caprice; and Christendom, divided against 
itself, competed for his sword. It was no easy matter to obtain 
access to him. He lived the life of a general on active service. He 
saw no ambassadors, and referred all diplomatic notes to Stockholm, 
where nothing could be settled without his approval. Louis XIV 
had already sent M. Besenval to wait at his tent-pegs. The Swedish 
King found it difficult to decide between his various rev^ges and 
opportunities. His hatred for the Czar was equalled by his hatred 
for King Augustus. His dislike of France and the religious\ persecu- 
tions of Louis XIV was matched by his many points of quatrel with 
the Empire. He conceived himself the champion of Protestantism, 
particularly of the Lutheran Churches. Personal brawls and fisti- 
cuffs had ^ed up between his agents and the Imperial representa- 
tives. An Imperial ambassador had received a box on the eat. There 
were tangled disputes with the Emperor about Muscovite troops 
who had taken refuge in the Reich, about supplies, and of course 
religion. To which quarter would Charles XII turn his fierce and 
as yet invincible bayonets? Throughout all Germany in the winter 
of 1706 this was the main preoccupation. To the Sea Powers it was 
a monstrous irrelevance. But there he poised, with the choice of 
plunging into the Russian wilderness or marching into the very 
heart of world affeirs. 

We shall not weary the reader with the intricate details of the 
disputes and negotiations which centred round the youthful con- 
queror's tent. The main outlines will suffice. Marlborough was 
alarmed at Charles XII’s attitude as early as September 1706. “I 
am very much afraid,” he wrote to Heinsius, “that this match of 
the Sweeds [w] into Saxe will create a great degree of trouble. . . . 
Whenever the States or England write to the King of Sweden, 
there must be care taken that there be no threats in the letter, for 
the King of Sweden is of a very particular humor.”^ 

In February he wrote again to the Pensionary: 

If you thought it might be of any advantage to the Public, I should 
not scruple the trouble of a journey as far as Saxony, to wait on the 
King, and endeavour, if need be, to set him right, or at least to pen^rate 
his design, that we may take the justest measures we can not to be 
surprised. I have mentioned this to nobody here, neither will, till I 
have your opinion. . . .* 

* Vreede, pp, 117-118. 
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There xm a general feeling in the shuddering Courts of Germany 
and in the dour Cabinets of the Sea Powers that Marlborough, with 
his military glamour and almost equally renowned diplomatic arts, 
was the man who of all others could penetrate the King’s designs, 
could tip the balance, if it were possible, and cushion this formidable, 
romantic, ruffianly genius and his grim phalanx into the Russian 
wastes. Accordingly on April 20 the Captain-General set off in his 
coach from The Hague through Hanover to the tent of Charles XII. 
Many picturesque accounts have been given of their meeting, 
which fascinated contemporary Europe as a “topic of wonder” 
to all men. They met as commanding generals each fresh from 
glowing victories. Whatever effects could be produced depended 
upon personal contact. Biographers of Marlborough usually claim 
that his mission at once transformed the purposes of Charles XII. 
This seems unreasonable. It established a relationship upon which 
Marlborough negotiated all the summer with results which eventu- 
ally reached their conclusion in 1709 upon the battlefield of 
Pultawa. 

The interest for our piirpose which attaches to the details of the 
meeting is Marlborough’s personal demeanour and management. 
When he arrived at Altranstadt from his tiring journey through 
Hanover he went to see Count Piper, who was a kind of Prime 
Minister to Charles XII. The Count, for reasons which are not 
worth examining, sent out word to say that he was engaged, and 
kept Marlborough in his coach waiting half an hour behind his 
appointment. Then the Swede, having asserted his dignity, came 
down the steps of his house to the gate to receive Queen Anne’s 
envoy. Marlborough got out of the coach at the same moment and, 
putting on his hat, walked past Count Piper without recognizing 
him or saluting him, and turned aside on to the grass “ as if to make 
water.”^ After a delay more protracted than would have seemed 
necessary he came back into the path, and with courtly gestures 
and ceremonious phrasing began his embassy. Count Piper mean- 
while had stood embarrassed in the roadway. 

A good general would probably have the knack of retorting 
affronts so as to retain for himself the advantages of a discussion. 
There was a day when Murat and Joseph Bonaparte forced them- 
selves upon Napoleon in his bedroom. The Emperor was standing 
by a large hip-bath filled to the brim with hot water, and as his 
defence against this intrusion of public business into private afiairs 

; X.e<U»id, ii, 167. He vas at Ahtanatadt at the dtae. and is a credible vitneaa. 
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had only his towel. The others were dressed in full uniform of 
blue and gold for a great parade. As they approached him Napoleon 
threw himself back into the hip-bath and splashed them from head 
to foot, while, being in a state of nature himself, he underwent no 
corresponding disadvantage. He then proceeded to deal with the 
matter in hand. 

Charles XII and Marlborough were interested in each other — 
the first a knight-errant pursuing glory through all hazards, at all 
costs, and irrespective of reward; the other the statesman: and com- 
mander, trying to shield large public purposes from capricious 
disturbance. Charles stands for all time as an example of the firm- 
ness of the human soul under every freak of fortune. John was 
a monument of practical sagacity. The young King, since he leaped 
from his throne at the throat of Europe at seventeen, had only 
experienced measureless triumph. The elderly General, reared as a 
courtier, with all the ups and downs of a lengthening life behind 
him — a little heavy with the weight of all that weighed upon him, 
and webbed by the combinations of which he was the motive power 
— had a different status and outlook. But War and Victory were a 
theme, a basis, and a bond. At their meeting Marlborough presented 
a letter from Queen Anne: ‘‘Had her sex not prevented it, she would 
have crossed the sea to visit a prince admired by the whole universe. 
I am in this particular more happy than the Queen, and I wish I 
could serve in some campaign under so great a commander that I 
might learn what I yet want to know in the art of war.”^ Charles XII 
appeared to accept the compliment, and it was frequently repeated 
by his devoted army. He was not to be easily flattered, and it is 
said that he deemed it overdone. He thought, we learn from 
Voltaire, that Marlborough in his scarlet uniform and Garter star 
and riband looked less like a soldier than he himself in his austere 
dress and with his studied abhorrence of all show. 

Marlborough, for his part, took trouble during his stay to find 
out personally and through his officers about the Swedish army. 
What was it worth? How could it be dealt with, if need be? He 
found the Rev. John Robinson, the English envoy to Sweden, an 
invaluable companion. Robinson, who had thirty years^ experience 
of the Swedish Court, has left various letters upon the visit. He says 
that Marlborough remarked about the Swedish army, “It has no 
artiUery-train, no hospitals, no magazines. It is an army which 
lives on what it finds, et qui dans me guerre de chicane pirirait bientSt*^ 

^ Lediard, ii, 166. 
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Even the captious Klopp is provoked to comment, “These seem 
to be the words of a soothsayer.”^ In feet Marlborough was measur- 
ing the ugly, but none the less possible, prospect of having to deal 
professionally with an abominable disturbance of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

Often in the casual remarks of great men one learns their true 
mind in an intimate way. In this expression “a war of chicane” there 
lies a fund of reflection. A war of chicane is a war of artifice and 
bickering, of pettifogging even, a war where a fortnight’s delay 
before some awkward lines or fortress would run an enemy short 
of bread or cash, a war where time would count more than action, 
a baffling war; a war of deadlocks, a war where the enemy must 
face continually an ebbing tide. This was not Marlborough’s kind 
of war. He was entirely modern. The offensive, the aggressive, 
the grand, sharp decision in the open field, and the rest would 
follow, as Napoleon would say, par surcroit. But if nothing could 
be done with the King of Sweden, a war of chicane was the war 
which Marlborough and his friend Eugene, with many a compre- 
hending nod, might find themselves not incapable of waging against 
him. 

The meeting was, however, both memorable and important. 
The two men had a long talk about what they understood best. 
Marlborough spoke French, which the King understood but did 
not speak, and Robinson translated the Royal replies. Charles XII, 
with the reports of Blenheim and Ramillies in his mind, asked 
whether, and if so why, Marlborough thought it necessary to charge 
at the head of his troops. Marlborough replied in effect, “Only 
because otherwise they would not think so much of me.” The King 
agreed with this. They were together for about four hours, imtil, 
in fact, his Majesty’s “ kettledrums called him to prayers.” 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

King op Suedens Quarters 
April i6 [1707] 

gote to this place last night so early as to have one hours Con- 
versation with Comte Pyper, and this morning a litle after ten I waitted 
on his Maty. He keep me with him til his hour of dyning which was 
at twelf, and as I am told set longer at diner by half an hour, then he 
used to do. He also took me again into his Cumber wher wee Con- 
tinued for above an hour, and then his kettledroms called him to 
prayers. Mr Robinson was with mee all the time, so that I must refcre 

^ Klopp, 301^387. 
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You to the account he gives the Secretary/ for I am come soe kit into 
my Quarters, that I have not time to send for a Copie of his letter, nor 
to say more to You, than that I am in hopes my Journey may do good.^ 

The King expected Marlborough to make him proposals upon 
the international situation, but all accounts show that Marlborough 
kept entirely upon personal and professional grotmd. He did not 
even, though he had been pressed to do so, presume to intercede 
on behalf of Patkul. Voltaire in his romantic but non^Sthe less 
profound Histoire de Charles XII wrote : \ 

Marlborough, who was never in a haste to make his proposals, 
and who, by a long course of experience, had learned the art of diving 
into the real characters of men, and discovering the connexion between 
their most secret thoughts and their actions, gestures, and discourse, 
studied the King with close attention. When he spoke to him of 
war in general, he thought he perceived in his Majesty a natural 
aversion to France, and noticed that he talked with pleasure of the 
conquests of the Allies. He mentioned the Czar to him, and observed 
that his eyes always kindled at the name, notwithstanding the calm 
tone of the conversation. He remarked, besides, a map of Russia 
lying on a table. He wanted no more to convince him that the real 
design and sole ambition of the King of Sweden was to dethrone the 
Czar, as he had done the King of Poland. He divined that if Charles 
remained in Saxony it was only to impose some hard conditions on the 
Emperor of Germany. He knew the Emperor would make no resist* 
ance, and so the whole affair would be wound up without difficulty. 
He left Charles, therefore, to follow his own bent; and, satisfied with 
having read his mind, made him no proposals.® 

Voltaire asserts that this version was given him by Sarah after 
Marlborough’s death. 

It is alleged that more precise methods were adopted with Count 
Piper ; that he was bribed with large or at least substantial sums of 
money to push his master to the east instead of to the west. Histori- 
cal argument has developed about this, and no one would wish 
to do injustice to the memory of the gallant, faithful servitor of 
Charles XII, who became one of the many victims of the defeat 
at Pultawa in 1709. But we know that Marlborough made arrange- 

^ In Dispatehesy iii, 347-348, 

* Blenheim MSS. This letter seems to dispose of Voltaire’s story, against whkb ^ 
Lediard argues at length, that Marlborough did not visit Count Piper knmcdktely on 
arriving, but first addressed himself to Count Piper’s subordinate, Baron Gom. See 
Lediard, ii, 165 pt seq, 

* Voltaire, Histoire ie Charles Xlly in CEuvres Computes (1878), xvi. Part a, 2^5. , ' 
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meats to procure considerable sums of money for this avowed 
purpose before starting on his mission; and there is a matter-of- 
fact business letter from him on July 9, 1708, to Mr Secretary Boyle 
which contains the following blunt paragraph: “As to what you 
mentioned in your former relating to Count Piper and the two other 
Swedish Ministers, it is very true what Mr Robinson writes that 
they were promised the yearly allowance of £ 2 ^ 00 ; but whatever 
may be thought fit hereafter, I do not see any necessity for the 
present payment of it.”^ Most people nowadays will consider this 
decisive upon the point.® 

The practice of Ministers receiving gifts from foreign Powers 
in the course of negotiations was not unusual, and often known and 
tolerated by their masters. Torcy accustomed himself to mention 
his receipts to Louis XIV. The entry of Portugal into the war had 
been preceded by a veritable auction. Stanhope in this same year 
1707 accompanied the commercial treaty which he obtained from 
Charles III by substantial payments to Count and Countess Oropeza.® 
At the moment in Leipzig !^senval, the French envoy, had received 
precise instructions from Versailles. “If the King of Sweden helps 
to bring about the general peace of Europe, the King of [France] 
will reward the labours of Count Piper, and his Majesty has already 
taken the resolution of giving him 300,000 livres as a reward for 
his exertions.”* Against this were the English counter-offers. 

It must not, however, be inferred that any of these payments 
induced their recipients to fail in their duty. Other and far more 
drastic processes awaited such defaults. In almost every case the 
Ministers did their work in accordance with their country’s interests 
or with the wishes of the sovereigns they served; but they were 
very glad to be able to pick up large sums of money ftom one 
side or other, or preferably from both, in the course of their 
public duties, accord^g to the kx conventions of that age. These 
gains were regarded as no less respectable than the krge profits 
which nowadays so often come to the organizers of a sound and 

^ Dispatfbes^ iv, loo. 

* But see also a letter from Robinson to HarJey: “Leipzig 

19/50, 

“By his Grace^s orders I have acquainted Count Piper, M. Hermeline and C^ct- 
heilm that her Majesty will give yearly pensions: to the first £1500 and to each ojf 
the other £500; but the second for the first time £1000, and that the first payment, 
shcfuld be made without delay,” (Quoted in “Marlborough and Charles XII/* 
Trattsaeii&ns of the Royal Historical Society^ vol. xii (New Series).) 

® See B. Williams, Stanhope^ pp. 6o-6i. 
f tnprmtioHs des Amhassadestrs de Frames “Su^e,” p, 219* 
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successful flotation in the markets. The facts should nevertheless be 
recorded. 

The day after the talk of the two warriors Charles XII set off 
according to his custom (and Napoleon’s) at full gallop for Leipzig, 
where he had arranged to meet Augustus, dethroned King of Poland 
and vanquished, but still ruling. Elector of Saxony. More than that, 
Stanislaus, Charles XII’s nominee and actual holder of the Polish 
crown, was in attendance. Queen Anne had not recognized this 
usurping pawn of the Swedish victories. Charles theref<)re asked 
Marlborough, whom he kept at his side, whether he could meet 
him. The Duke made no difficulty, and when Stanislaus arrived 
through the double doors he bowed and addressed him as “Your 
Majesty,” which committed England to nothing, but was received 
with evident gratification by both the conqueror, Charles, and his 
puppet, Stanislaus. Apart from compliments he was careful to hold 
no intercourse with the unrecognized sovereign. The King of 
Prussia did not wish to be left out of these conversations, and Marl- 
borough on the next day therefore repaired to Charlottenburg, 
where he met King Frederick. He thus, according to the biographers 
of his day, “met four kings in four days.” His comment to Sarah 
is the instructive “If I was obliged to make a choice, it should be 
[the] youngest [Charles Xll].”^ 

He returned by hard stages from Leipzig to Brussels to meet the 
news of the worst disaster which had yet befallen the Allies. 

^ Coxe, iii, 182. 
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ALMANZA AND STOLLHOFEN 

1707 — ^APRIL AND MAY 

T he departure of Peterborough for Italy in August 1706 
had deprived the allied chiefs in Spain of the only objec- 
tive upon which they were agreed. They resumed their 
quarrels with added zest, and a new figure. Lord Rivers, 
arrived presently from England with novel complications. Peter- 
borough, for his part, returned to Spain for Christmas. His credit 
with the London Cabinet was extinct. To the convinced disapproba- 
tion of Godolphin and Marlborough was now added the active 
hostility of Sunderland. The new Secretary of State had no sooner 
received the seals than he set himself to examine Peterborough’s 
conduct. In accordance with the Whig Party view, he stood by 
Galway, ‘‘one of King William’s men.” His prim, pedantic nature 
was affronted by Peterborough’s extravagances. His taste for con- 
troversy was excited by Peterborough’s boastful, acrimonious, and 
endless dispatches. He determined to break him. Meanwhile the 
mercurial Earl reached the allied headquarters at Valencia in the 
middle of January 1707 to find discord at its height. The hatreds 
against him had in his absence been supplanted by a different, a 
mote recent and more lively crop. Indeed, he even seemed about to 
capture the favour of Charles III. But the hounds were on his 
trail. Along the slow sea communications with England Sunder- 
land’s directions made their way. Galway was appointed to the 
supreme command in Spain. Peterborough, thus superseded, con- 
tinued to disport himself gaily in council, and no one was quite 
sure of his actual position. 

Strong reinforcements had arrived. We have seen how the whole 
of the British and Huguenot troops, above eight thousand strong, 
so long held in readiness for a “descent” on the French coasts, 
had been deflected in August 1706 to the Peninsula. They had 
lingered at Lisbon till the end of Ae year. They arrived in Valencia 
in February 1707. In all, the Allies disposed of nearly thirty thousand 
men. The three proverbial alternatives presented themselves to the 
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counciT of war held on January 13 at Valencia. Galway and Stan- 
hope, in accordance with Marlborough’s general directions, pro- 
posed to combine all forces and march on Madrid, challenging a 
decisive battle on the way. Charles III and the “Vienna crew” 
urged that the troops should be dispersed in garrisons for the defence 
of the loyal provinces of Valencia and Catalonia. He was backed by 
NoyeUes, whom we last saw leading Marlborough’s advance guards 
to Ae forcing of the lines of Brabant in 1705. ^ Noyelles h|^d served 
in Spain during 1706, and he was rapidly replacing Lichti^tein in 
the King’s confidence and favour. \ 

Peterborough ridiculed both plans, and proposed to lead a large 
detachment to join the Duke of Savoy. All were therefore opposed 
to Peterborough, and as disaster attended their action he was subse- 
quently able to claim that all were wrong. Indeed, it is hard to 
understand how experienced generals could have drifted into the 
feeble-fatal compromise which they adopted after all reasonable 
argument had burned itself out. In the upshot King Charles, with 
Stanhope and the Austro-Spanish troops, marched northward to 
garrison Catalonia and Aragon, while Galway, with the flower of 
the allied infantry and Das Minas and his surviving Portuguese, set 
forth, cruelly weakened in numbers but in considerable optimism, 
for Madrid. Peterborough did not accompany them. Sunderland’s 
later dispatches had arrived. He was stripped of all his commissions 
ashore and afloat, and peremptorily recalled to explain his measures, 
his excursions, and the bills he had drawn upon the British account. 

Marshal Berwick, soon to be reinforced by eight thousand men 
released from Italy by the Treaty of Milan, lay in the field before 
Madrid. He had prepared magazines in Murcia to enable him to 
manoeuvre there. Galway marched upon these magazines as a pre- 
liminary to his advance upon Madrid. The population of Murcia 
were hostile, ^d sickness made inroads upon the new recruits 
from England. Galway who found it difficult to obtain intelli- 
gence of the real strength of the enemy, hardened his heart and 
resolved to force a battle upon Berwick. He had fifteen thousand 
men, of whom five thousand were British, while Berwick com- 
manded twenty-five thousand, half of whom were French, and was 
now daily expecting the arrival of the Duke of Orleans with the 
eight thousand reinforcement. It is not surprising in these circum- 
stances that Berwick was equally desirous of battle. While Galway 
was besieging the small town of Villena, he heard that the mtun 

* Voi. n, pp. 946-953. 
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Ftendi atmy was but four bouts distant. He heard also tiiattDtleans 
had not yet joined it. This was tme so fat as concerned that tardy 
Prince. But the bulk of his forces had already reached Berwick, and 
their royal commander was moving with leisurely gait some days 
behind them. Forthwith Galway and Das Minas set out against 
Berwick. At daybreak on April 25 the Allies advanced into the 
plains before the walled town of Almanza. Here Berwick awaited 
them in order of battle, with certainly thirty thousand men against 
fifteen thousand. However, the wine was drawn and must be drunk. 

Berwick drew up seventy-six squadrons and seventy-two bat- 
talions in two lines in ftont of Almanza. He placed the Spanish 
cavalry on his right, the infantry in the centre, and the French on 
his left. Galway’s army was so weak in cavalry that it was necessary 
to intersperse the English on his left with infantry detadiments. 
His main body of infantry faced Berwick’s centre. Their right was 
protected by the Portuguese horse, who under Das Minas demanded 
this post of honour. The battle was begun about three o’clock by 
the horse and foot of the English left. They broke the first line of 
the Spanish cavalry. Inspired by this, the infantry of the Allies — 
English, Dutch, and Huguenots — attacked the greatly superior 
forces opposite to them with admirable spirit and actually drove 
this large mass of French and Spanish foot almost to the walls of 
Almanza. Meanwhile, however, the cavalry of the French left 
observed that the Portuguese in their post of honour on the right 
had not conformed to the general advance, and that the right 
flank of the allied infantry was therefore uncovered. They therefore 
rode forward upon both. The Portuguese cavalry galloped from the 
field before any collision was possible. Das Minas and a handful 
of his officers threw themselves into a square of Portuguese infantry 
which made a stand; and when this broke they rode round to fight 
it out with Galway on the left, or quitted the field. The whole 
Ftendi cavalry then fell upon the naked flank of the allied centre, 
breaking up and cutting down whole battalions and throwing at 
least a third of it into disorder. 

The battle now became most fierce and bloody. The one-armed 
Galway, blinded by the blood from a sabre-cut above his eyes, 
could no longer command. Berwick, relieved by the partial coo- 
fusion among the allied infantry, transferred his test French batta- 
lions to sustain the yielding Spanish horse. The English cavalry 
in their turn were driven teck, and now not only the right but 
the left of the British, Dutch, and Huguenot infiantry was wtposeri 
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to the !rull fury of cavalry and infantry attack. Practically all the 
Portuguese troops had now fled, and little more than eight thousand 
infantry remained to face the exultant onset of at least three times 
their number. Galway, whose wound was now bandaged so that 
he could again see, led forward his reserve of English infantry to 



THE BATTLE OF ALMANZA 

protect and cover the retreat of the centre. An orderly withdrawal 
from the field began; and, surprising as it may seem, this was 
effected. Galway, with 3500 English and Dutch, made good his 
retreat in unbroken order. The remnants of the centre under Count 
Dohna, one of Marlborough’s veterans, and Major-General Shrimp- 
ton likewise retired in a disciplined array, but in a different direction. 
They found a respite in darkness and among the mountains. The 
separated fragments of the allied army lay for the night nearly twenty 
miles apart. With the dawn Galway saw himself bound to continue 
his retreat upon Valencia. Shrimpton, with about two thourand 
British, resisted all attacks for two days, but, being then surrounded 
on all sides without food or hope of succour, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion upon the third. 
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History has noted the oddity that in this battle the English 
commanded by the Frenchman, Galway (Ruvigny), were beaten 
by the French commanded by the Englishman, Berwick. The 
proportion of casualties was unusual. The Allies left on the field 
four thousand killed and wounded and three thousand prisoners, 
or half their total force. Berwick’s own casualties were also severe. 
He admitted only two thousand, but most authorities compute them 
at at least five thousand.^ There were five thousand allied stragglers, 
most of whom rejoined the army. Galway retreated rapidly to 
Alcira, where he reorganized his troops and arranged for the defence 
of the frontier fortresses of Valencia. Here he was joined by two 
thousand six hundred reinforcements newly landed by Admiral 
Byng. 

Considering the memorable character and consequences of this 
savage battle, the accounts are both scanty and obscure. It is there- 
fore right to print a few new letters upon it from the Blenheim 
archives. 


Galway to Stanhope 


Alcira 
April 28 


have given you an account of our march to Yecla and Monte- 
legre and our mining the enemy^s magazines there. Upon our return 
we endeavoured to take the Castle of Villcna, but failed there on 
account of heavy cannon and our men being stopped by the rocks. 
The enemies having assembled all their forces marched back to Monte- 
legre and from thence to Almanza. You know your resolution was 
taken this winter at Valencia to march to the enemy and give a battle 
if they set for us before our forces should diminish; which was always 
yours and my opinion. We accordingly, all the Generals being of the 
same sentiment, thought this the best opportunity, our forces being 
fresh and very good. We marched on the 25 th into the plain of Al- 
manza. The enemy waited for us near the town where we gave them 
battle and were defeated; both our wings being broke and routed. 
Our foot was hounded by the enemy’s horse, so that none could get 
off. Don Juan de Alayda and fifty horse got to the mountains and 
Comte Dohna and Mr Shrimpton, and with them considerable body 
of English, Dutch and Portuguese foot. He would then have marched 
away at break of day Tuesday morning, but Comte Dohna judged he 
should not, because he had sent a parley to the Duke of Berwick, so 
Don J. de A. left them, and met no enemy on the way. Last night a 
Captain of Miquclets came to me as from thence for succours and bread. 
He says that he left Tuesday at six in the afternoon, that they had been 
^ Parnell says six thousand. 
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attached and taken the enemy’s cannon with which he had left them 
firing at the enemy. This man came by way of Xativa to get some men 
to conduct them home, being laden with bread; it being impossible 
for us to send any convoys by the open road or help them with any 
horse to favour their retreat. 

All the Generals that are here assembled yesterday to consult what 
was now to be done. All agreed we were not in a position to think 
of defending this kingdom, and resolved to retire to Tortosa with 
what horse is left us, embarking baggage and sick and wtj>unded on 
board the fleet at Denia or at Valencia, according to which I have 
wrote to Sir George Byng to take the troops on board agaip and not 
to land for money, biscuits or other provisions, but to sail fb Tortosa 
and land all there; after which I am of the opinion he should sail with 
the fleet to Barcelona. These are too bad news for me to write to the 
King, which I broke to you, and acquaint him with it that he may send 
us his orders, if he has any to give us, and that he may take his 
measures to assemble all those troops in Catalonia and Aragon to 
defend the Ebro, which I do not know of what use it will be in the 
situation we are now in, or if there are more to take on this action. 


Galway to Byng 


i%tb Aprils 1707 


I suppose you have already heard the bad news of the battle having 
been lost. ... I did not write to you [sooner], not being in a condition, 
and having a desire to inform you more exactly of the particulars 
thereof. We have lost our Artillefy^ and as to our foot, none is returned 
in a body unless a few officers and some scattered soldiers. As to ye 
horse I believe there may be about 3000 or more saved. You are 
sensible that with that we shall not be in a position to form an army 
able to protect the kingdom of Valencia. We just now resolved to 
pass off what we have here and at Valencia with all ye diligence we 
can to Tortosa to see if we can with the troops his Majesty has in 
Aragon and Catalonia make up an army. . . • 


Charles III to Marlborough 

Barcelona 
May 3. 1707 

*My Lord Gallway and the Marquis Das Minas had received news 
that the enemy were camped four hours from them with a great 
number of cavalry. The forces of the enemy consisted of 9000 horse 
and 12-14,000 infantry, taking up the position at a place called Almanaa 
as their centre. After this news the two Generals without any other 

' All extant British accounts declare that the cannon were saved. Evidently this 
is not true. 

, This extract is quoted firom The Byng Papers (Navy Records Socie^}, i, lyi, 
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coiinsd matched on the 25th at dawn their whole army these four 
good leagues without a halt and without giving any rest to the troops 
except to put themselves in line of battle, and with their tired soldiers 
ordered an attack on the enemy who remained in their position at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Our cavalry and particularly the Portu- 
guese gave way without waiting for any charge, abandoning all alone 
on the plain our infantry without any Commander, My Lord Gallway 
then having been wounded by a sabre over his eye and the Marquis 
Das Minas and the greater part of the Generals having retired with the 
Cavalry in such disorder and precipitation without looking behind 
them and without pulling rein until they reached Xativa, eight good 
leagues from the field of battle. The Infantry have been completely 
defeated and the Comte Dohna and a Portuguese General after having 
rallied the debris of fourteen battalions, about 2000 men, and after 
having defended themselves on a height against the enemy for two 
days without bread or help, which the Generals, all lost and confused, 
had not sent them any; and at last as far as one knows they have 
capitulated on terms. The Cavalry has lost hardly anything, as it 
escaped at the beginning. Of the Infantry one does not know exactly 
yet how many have been saved. ♦ 

Methuen to Sunderland 

Lisbon 
19 May 

*One of the worst circumstances of this fatal accident is in my 
opinion its happening so early in the year, by which the enemy will 
have too much time before them to make the most of this victory. I 
heartily wish that My Lord Galway may with the battered remnants 
of his army and what the King of Spain has with him make head against 
them from the other side of the river Ebro, and preserve Catalonia 
during the whole campaign. I have already written to his Lordship 
and Mr Stanhope that the only remedy that can be applied must 
come from Italy if that be possible, for I am afraid that anything which 
may be sent from England or Holland will come too late. 

Considering how destructive was the defeat of Almanza, the rally 
and front presented by Galway were praiseworthy in a high degree. 
Crippled, wounded, beaten, discredited, distrusted in the vilest 
manner, a foreigner hated in England, an intruder in the Spanish 
brawl, he never for a moment ceased to wage war upon the enemy* 
He gathered together the fragments of his shattered army; he yielded 
no post without stubborn fighting, and in October, after five months 
of apparently hopeless struggle, he was still at the head of a coherent 
frM:ee of upwards of fifteen thousand men. He was of course greatiy 
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aided by die withdrawal in September of French troops in Spain 
for the rescue of Toulon- There is nothing known about Galway 
that is not to his honour. 

“This ill success in Spain,” wrote Marlborough stubbornly 
(May 23), “has flung everything backwards, so that the best resolu- 
tion we can take is to let the French see we are resolved to keep on 
the war, so that we can have a good peace.”^ 

Galway’s personal position engaged his attention. “ God knows,” 
he wrote to Sarah Qune 6), “what is to be done for the r^overy of 
the great disorders that are now in Spain. For by what Lord 
Rivers says it is too plain King Charles apprehends that Lord Gal- 
way betrays him, which can never enter into my head; however if 
they believe it, it will poison all the undertakings on that side.” 
To Godolphin (June 13): “I find Lord Galway in very bad circum- 
stances. For my own part I think him incapable of being guilty; 
but if there be no confidence, the consequences must be fatal.” 
(June 23) “It is impracticable for Lord Galway to continue in that 
service.” And, finally, to Lord Sunderland on June 27: “Nobody 
can have a better opinion than I have of Lord Galway, but when I 
consider the Court and King of Spain, I think it would be the most 
barbarous thing in the world to impose upon Galway to stay; for 
I am very confident he would rather beg his bread — I am sure I 
would.” 

His own opinion about the tactics of Almanza was equally decided 
(Meldert, June 16); “I had this morning yours of the 30th of the 
last month, with the order of battle, by which it appears that the 
enemies were very much stronger than Lord Galway, which makes 
it very strange that by choice they should go to attack them in a 
plain.”® 

On May 21 the Duke had assumed command of the army which 
had assembled under Overkirk near Brussels, and advanced at once 
to the south of Hal. He drew out ninety-seven battalions and 164 
squadrons with 112 guns, in all about ninety thousand men. Ven- 
dome had assembled around Mons 124 battalions and 195 squadrons 
— say, about a hundred and ten thousand men, not including the 
detached cavalry (sixteen squadrons) of La Motte.® Venddme was 
operating from a frontier well guarded by many fortresses of the 
first class; and his instructions were not to hazard a battle without 
urgent need. Marlborough, on the other hand, had to covet several 

1 Coxe, m, *07 It stq. * Ibid., *39. » Pelet, vii, *99. 
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impottant but poorly fortified towns, especially Brussels, fie had 
diought earlier of making a dash for Mons or Tournai before 
Vcnddme was ready. His journey to see the King of Sweden had 
prevented this, and the moment had now passed. He was too far 
outnumbered to undertake a siege, and must content himself with 
covering Brabant, hoping for a chance of battle on favourable 
terms. All his letters show him anxious for battle, though not at 



undue risk. The Dutch had instructed their field Deputies that 
they were not to allow a battle. He was careful “not to let the 
army know that the Dutch are not willing to venture, since that 
must have an ill effect.”^ He tried to obtain some latitude by assuring 
Heinsius that he would not fight except at a marked advantage. 
The Dutch Government only enjoined more strict caution upon 
their Deputies. Marlborough was thus thrown back into the condi- 
tions he had found intolerable in previous campaigns. He had to 
create a situation where the superior enemy were at great disadvan- 
tage, and where at the same time the Dutch had no option but 
to fight. This double problem was incapable of solution. Thus 
unhappily circumstanced, he took the field. 

At midnight on May 25, after he had ordered the army to march 
the next day to Soignies, his spies reported that the French were 
also to move forward at daybreak. These movements brought the 
two great armies into critical relation. On the 27th Marlborough, 

1 Coxe, iii, *io. 
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taking ■ftrith him the field Deputies, made a teconnaissance in force 
toAprards the enemy but hailed to find them. They had in fact moved 
eastward to Goss^es, where they formed a strong camp. This was 
not known till late in the day. The French movement deliberately 
uncovered the fortress of Mons, as if to challenge its siege. Had 
the Allies apiempted this, Brussels, Louvain, and, indeed, all Brabant 



would have been exposed. The choice remained of moving east- 
ward across the Senne to converge upon the enemy with the chance 
of battle, or of retracing the marches along the Brussels road and 
standing between him and Brabant. A council of war debated the 
question. Marlborough proposed to remain where he was, and 
send a detachment to demolish the abandoned French lines before 
Mons. Evidently he wished to lead Venddme to believe that he 
was about to commit the error which the Marshal’s movement had 
invited. Upon this pretence he would await Vendome’s next move. 
The general opinion was against this apparent adoption of an 
unsound policy. 
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According to Goslinga, Marlborough then proposed to retire 
on Brussels. At this the Deputies, supported by many of the 
generals, Dutch and English, raised an outcry. A sudden retreat 
at the very opening of the campaign would be injurious to the 
prestige and morale of the army; it would give the French, already 
comforted by Almanza, exactly the tonic they required. The council 
wished to cross the Senne and march on Nivelles. Marlborough 
consented to this, and orders were issued accordingly. Goslinga 
slept in his boots, expecting to move at two a.m. But at three 
o'clock he could hear no movement in the headquarters, and at four 
he learned that Marlborough had changed the plan and persuaded 
Overkirk, and that the army would fall back on Brussels. The 
reason given was that Cadogan had personally reconnoitred the 
passage of the Senne at Ronqui^res, and found it both occupied 
and difficult. The other passage was even less satisfactory. There 
was therefore no alternative but the “humiliating” withdrawal, 
which was, in fact, in full progress. Obviously Marlborough was 
doing what he chose, and finding facts and excuses to baffle the 
contrary argument. Filled with wrath at what he calls cette foutm 
dSmarcbCy the fiery, opinionated Dutchman mounted his horse and 
accosted the Giptain-General during the match: “I used full free- 
dom in thrusting before the Duke face to face [en^e quafrejieux] how 
much this ignominious retreat at the opening of the campaign would 
stain his fine reputation, raise that of the Duke of Vendome, and 
reanimate the castdown courage of the French soldiers. He said 
litde in response [pas grand chose\‘, but persisted in his course.” 
Such is Goslinga’s tale. 

On the other hand we have Marlborough’s letter written to 
Godolphin on May 50, while the facts were well known to the 
principal officers of the army: 

This caution of mine is absolutely necessary; for instead of coming 
to this camp I would have marched yesterday to Nivelles, but the 
Deputies would not consent to it, telling me very plainly ffiat they 
feared the consequence of that march might be a batde. So that unless 
I can convince the Pensioner that I am not for hazarding, but when 
we have an advantage, they will give such orders to their Deputies 
that I shall not have it in my power of doing good, if an advantage 
should offer itself. . . .^ 

There is thus a conflict between Goslinga’s retrospective memoirs 
and Marlborough’s report written at the time to Godolphin; but 

^ Oxtt, iii, 209. 
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the explanation of Marlborough’s decision seems plain. Had he 
possessed the powers which are the tight of every commander of 
an army, he would have marched to meet Venddme through Nivelles 
after encouraging him to commit himself mote deeply by a feint 
by Mons; and perhaps the chance of batde would have come. But 
it was not primarily against Venddme that he was in this instance 
manoeuvring. He hoped that this super-prudent retreat, and the 
heart-burnings it caused to the Outch field Deputies and generals, 
would convince Heinsius of his extreme cautiousness, and ^procure 
him the freedom without which it was not possible to hapidle an 
army with success. If he gained that freedom from his friends, and if 
the enemy, inflamed by his apparent weakness, would “gtow in- 
solent,” then something might be made of the campaign. Meanwhile 
he had no intention of forcing the Senne and bringing about a 
situation where he could offer battle, when he knew that at the 
culminating moment the Deputies would produce their written 
instructions to veto such hazards. As the somewhat crestfallen 
confederates passed by Brussels and their columns bent eastward 
towards the Dyle and their former fighting-grounds, the news of a 
second major disaster reached Marlborough. The Lines of Stoll- 
hofen had been captured by Marshal Villars. 

Prince Louis of Baden was dead, and the Margrave of Bayreuth, 
appointed by Vienna because, though a bad general, he was a good 
Githolic, led the armies of Germany in his stead. Prince Louis had 
left behind as his monument that renowned system of defences upon 
the Upper Rhine known as the Lines of Stollhofen. It had become 
a joke in the armies that the late Prince’s whole conception of the 
world war was the defence of the Lines of Stollhofen. He had 
originally expected to command on the Rhine the hundred and 
twenty thousand Imperial troops which had been promised by the 
old Emperor in the treaty of the Grand Alliance. These had not 
appeared; but as the successive campaigns passed with their twists 
of fortune Prince Louis when in doubt had always persevered in the 
fortification of his lines. In fact, it was said that in exact proportion 
as the military strength of Germany diminished so his fortifications 
grew. They had never been more impressive than in the spring of 
1707. From the impassable mountains of the Black Forest to Fort 
Louis stretched the double and triple lines of bastions, redans, 
redoubts, trenches, strong points, inundations, marshes, which 
had hitherto in the War of Succession effectively prevented all 
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invasion of Germany along the Rhine valley. Now, after the Mar- 
grave had been driven out of Alsace, the defences had been per- 
fected along the whole course of the river to the fortresses of Landau 



THE LINES OF STOLLHOFEN 

and Philippsburg. Gsunting round the angle of Fort Louis, these 
fifty or sixty miles of elaborate earthworks and water-shields conr 
stituted the finest manifestation of passive defence which war in 
those times had seen. Within them stood the ragged remnants of 
the Emperor’s Rhine army, recently stripped and stinted for the 
sake of the expedition to Naples. Belfind them lay Germany, 
defenceless, disunited, but, thai^s to the Sea Powers, to Blenhdm 
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and Ramillies, hitherto unravaged. But behind them also had risen 
at Rastadt the magnificent palace and gardens of the late Margrave, 
on which he had lavished hundreds of thousands of pounds, and 
by which he proclaimed his confidence that his lines were inexpug- 
nable. The mercy of God, manifested through his toe, had laid him 
in his tomb before the striking of the fatal hour. 

Marlborough’s accurate Secret Service, and his own military 
instinct, had led him to fear some sudden stroke by Villas on the 
Rhine. Already from St James’s on March i8 he had setit a plain 
warning. “I am glad,” he wrote to M. de Janus,^ “thal you are 
beginning to settle down in your quarters. It is reported, however, 
from France that M. de Villars seems to have some project'Jn view 
which he would explode [ferait klater\ at the first chance; but I do 
not doubt that all necessary precautions will be taken on your side 
to frustrate it [le fain avorter\r^ No notice had been taken by the 
Margrave of Bayreuth’s headquarters, although nearly two months 
had passed. 

On the night of May 22 Marshal Villars gave a grand ball at 
Strasburg. This festivity and its date had become widely known. 
The news had crossed the gulf between the armies, and upon the 
staff of the new Gjmmander-in-Chicf, the Prince of Bayreuth, entire 
confidence prevailed. But while Villars arranged his general officers 
in the minuet, their troops, mobilized with the utmost stealth, were 
marching fast, and when they received their orders from him in 
the ballroom they rode off to pky their parts in a great surprise. 
The famous lines which for five years had protected the German 
Fatherland were overrun at numerous points without loss of life, 
almost without the firing of a shot. The most impregnable section, 
between the river and the mountains, was the first to fall. The 
French clambered in succession over tiers of permanent defences. 
The Reich troops fled in disorder towards Durlach, and Villars 
fixed his headquarters in the palace and castle of Rastadt on the 
evening of the 23rd. By then the entire system of defence which 
had hitherto served Central Germany in the place of an army was in 
French hands. The roadway into Germany was now barred neither 
by ramparts nor soldiers. The dyke had broken, and the bitter 
waters flowed onward in a deluge. This was no more than the 
Germanic states deserved for their meanness to the Empire, and the 
Empire for its incompetence. Fortune committed an injustice 

^ Chief Staff OfHcer of the Rhine Army* 

* Dispatches, iii, 356. 
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whea the main penalty was paid by the Qrdes of SwaWa and 
Fianconia, which had done the most to defend theit country. 

Such was the opening of the campaign of 1707. In a trice the 
enrite face of the war had changed. In Italy an improvident separate 
peace; in Spain a shattering defeat; in Germany unstemmed in- 
vasion; in Flanders deadlock and veto. There remained Marl- 
borough’s hope: Eugene and Toulon. 
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TOULON 

1707 — SUMMER 

T he attack upon Toulon in 1707 was one of the;, greatest 
naval enterprises ever undertaken by England; Marl- 
borough’s power and the whole authority of the Govern- 
ment sustained the Fleet. They found in Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell an admiral who brought to the enterprise a strong surge of 
his own. Marlborough understood from his youthful service afloat 
the difficulties and uncertainties of sea war. There was no need to 
tell him, as Shovell was at pains to explain to Victor Amadeus, that 
the Navy sometimes took three weeks or a month to arrive at a 
place which they might with a fair wind reach in twenty-four hours. 
Marlborough realked what Napoleon would never believe until 
Trafalgar — ^that a land commander cannot drive a fleet. Admiral 
Shovell was, however, from the outset as keen and convinced as 
Marlborough about taking Toulon. He saw the profit to the naval 
war of securing this excellent Mediterranean base. He saw from his 
quarterdeck across the short, wind-whipped seas of the Gulf of 
Lions exactly what Marlborough saw in his headquarters at Meldert 
— ^the destruction of the French fleet and its base, and the command 
of the Mediterranean for England during the war and perhaps 
longer. Both Shovell and Admiral Norris, his representative in 
the Duke of Savoy’s army, also comprehended the strategic con- 
sequences upon the whole struggle of the organized invasion of 
Southern France from a conquered Toulon and an English-dominated 
Mediterranean. 

Peterborough had written in 170J a description of Shovell which 
certainly seems borne out by his conduct before Toulon. 

*Sit Cloudesley Shovell is a man possessed of many good qualities. 
... He is brave if I may say to a fault, and in matters he does not 
understand thinks that whatever is directed first must be begun, and 
when begun must be carried on what accidents soever occur, or what- 
soever improbabilities come in the way. He sticks close to what he 
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calls orders, and will conceive no latitude in such instructions that 
I think were calculated for the greatest.^ 

Marlborough ceaselessly urged the attack upon Toulon. The 
disasters at Almanza and StoUhofen only increased its importance 
in his eyes. “ Our greatest hope is on the Italian front, although the 
expedition to Naples in which they [the Imperialists] are p ersis ting 
with so much obstinacy may cause much difficulty.”® To Admiral 



Norris, on June 5, “You will have heard of our misfortune upon 
the Rhine. Our chief hopes are from the projects on your side, 
wherein I am confident nothing will be wanting on the part of our 
fleet.”® To Wratislaw, “England and Holland base all their hopes 
on the Italian plan and are convinced that the whole future of the 
(^mpaign and even of the war depends upon it.” To Sinzendorf, 
the Imperial Ambassador at The Hague, on June 6, “The marititpft 
powers have set their hearts upon the entry into France, and it is 
there that they expect the greatest fortune that can come to the 

* Peterborough to Godolphin, September 9, 1705 ; Add MSS. 39757. 

» Marlborough to Noyelles, June 3; DispaUbts, iii, 588. 

* Ibid,, 389. 
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high allies to restore our afiairs.”^ Chetwynd, the English Minister 
to the Court of Savoy, kept Marlborough constantly informed. 

Chetvynd to Marlberougb 

24 May ^ 1707 

^Lofd Peterborough is still here as inquisitive as anybody else, 
but Your Grace may depend upon it he will know nothing from 
mjrself nor anyone else, none knowing of the matter. . . . I hope your 
letters to the Court of Vienna after the news of our misfortunes will 
oblige the Emperor to countermand the troops who axte on their 
march for Naples. This will make the enemy believe our real designs 
are to send the troops to Spain, and would be the only way to recover 
our late misfortune.^ 

To Chetwynd Marlborough wrote on June 8 : 

I find the only difficulty you are like to labour under is the want 
of ball and powder, concerning which you will certainly have orders 
immediately from England, whither I had written that though the 
provision were never so great, it can be no prejudice, since what is 
not used will remain in store. In the mean time the service must 
not be delayed for want; the fleet will certainly furnish a good quantity 
of powder besides ball for their own guns, and in my opijtiion it would 
not be amiss that care were taken to secure a quantity of ball of the 
same calibre, and some powder at Genoa and Leghorn, as you propose; 
... if you stay for orders or a supply from England, if it be not already 
sent, the time for operations will be lost; and I must tell you the 
greatest hope we have for the campaign ... is from your side.® 

Although the nominal command rested with the Duke of Savoy, 
everything turned upon Eugene. Eugene, as we shall have further 
occasion to remark, was a land animal, a denizen of Central Europe. 
He did not understand the sea; what he knew of it he disliked and 
distrusted. He had no comprehension of amphibious strategy. But 
the attitude of the Vienna Government with which he was himself 
bound up also reacted upon him. He knew they had been forced 
into the plan by Marlborough. The Empire had no army of its own 
worthy of the name in Italy. It was as feeble and ragged on the Po 
as on the Rhine. But twenty-eight thousand Germanic troops, to 
be revived by the Sea Powers with nearly fifteen thousand recruits, 
were a force upon which they might ride, if not to victory in the 
South of France, at least to annexation in the South of Italy. The 
threat of withdrawing these twenty-eight thousand northern soldiers 
^ DispaUbeit iii, 392. ® Blcnhdm MSS. ® 
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had compelled them to consent to the Toulon entetptise. * They 
lesented both the menace and the task; and Eugene to some 
shared thek mood. Thus we see before Toulon a Prince Eugene 
different from any of the gleaming pictures with which he 
illuminated the wi^are of his age. We shall show how in 1708 
Marlborough, worn down, leaned upon Eugene and was in a 
dark hour sustained by him; but now in 1707 it must stand on 
record that the ever-glorious prince and warrior who with his 
own dauntless heart constituted the fighting power of the Holy 
Roman Empire allowed himself to fall below the level of the 
event. 

We therefore have the spectacle of Marlborough inspiring Shovcll, 
and Shovell trying to animate Eugene: of a half-hearted military 
command and an overflowing fleet stimulus. Shovell was obliged 
by the agreement to furnish large specified quantities of powder 
and shot. But he never considered these Umits. He would land 
more than a hundred guns for the siege. Most of his marines had 
been dropped in Spain to plug the gap of Almanza; but he proffered 
his seamen. Forty rounds a gun was considered the lowest reserve 
tolerable in an English fleet; Shovell cut it down to thirty-five 
without e:^ress authority. Acting on Marlborough’s suggestion, 
he sent to Leghorn and Genoa to purchase ammunition. He 
pledged his own personal credit pending sanction from the Treasury. 
Throughout the operation the Navy never failed to give more 
material aid than was contracted beforehand or asked under neces- 
sity. The spirit of the Admiral and his stubborn, audacious counsels 
thrust themselves upon the Duke of Savoy and still more upon 
Prince Eugene. At every moment he was at hand to aid, to encour- 
age, to reassure. In our history the Navy has sometimes stood by 
to watch the Army do the work. Here was a case where a navy 
tried by its exertion and sacrifice to drive forward an army. It did 
not succeed. 

Marlborough’s wish and endeavour were to begin the advance 
against Toulon in early May. But many insuperable obstacles inter- 
vened. The snow melted late upon the passes; both the Imperialists 
and the Duke of Savoy were behindhand with their preparations; 
and even the allied fleet, delayed in Spain, did not “come on to the 
coast” tiU the middle of June. In spite of this and of the lengthy 
and embittered discussions between the Allies, no hint of the 
Toulon plan had reached Versailles till June 10, when it was reported 
that Eugene would shortly march on Nice. It was the end of 
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month ‘iaefore it was recognized that Toulon was the allied aim, 
and that Provence and not Dauphind was threatened. Marlborough’s 
Secret Service gives the date as precisely as the French records. 
“The French,” he wrote to Chetwynd on July i, “seem to have 
penetrated our grand design, so that the longer it is delayed the 
greater the difficulty you must expect.”^ Toulon was at this moment 
an easy prey. Its defences were neglected; its garrison less than 
eight thousand men. Forthwith Marshal Tessd, leaving the forces 
on the coast to delay the advance, began to concentrate all his avail- 
able troops upon Toulon, and set to work to fortify an extended 
position north-east of the city. \ 

Eugene, having feinted at Susa, began his march on' June 50 
with about thirty-five thousand men. Of these scarcely a sixth 
were provided by the Empire. Over eight thousand Imperialists 
under General Daun, the defender of Turin, were slowly wending 
their way down the leg of Italy towards Naples amid the protests 
of the Papal States. The first charge on whatever recruits, supplies, 
and transport the Empire could procure had been for Naples. All 
the engagements which the Imperial Ministers had signed with the 
Sea Powers, particularly England, about the supplies of food, 
powder, shot, mules and horses, had hopelessly collapsed. Every 
attempt to borrow money on the Imperial credit had failed. Eugene’s 
letters to the Emperor are a painfial exposure of military and financial 
prostration.® On his side, however, stood the redoubtable German 
mercenaries of the Sea Powers. There were the ardent Savoyards 
who followed their Duke; and there was the fleet and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell, upon whom all burdens could be thrown, and by whom 
nearly all were accepted. 

Up till the last moment Eugene and the Government he served 
hugged the hope that they would persuade the Sea Powers to aban- 
don the attempt and to send five thousand of their paid troops to 
Spain. Eugene mooted this to Shovell. The Admiral, supported 
by the representatives of England and Holland, flatly refused to 
consider such a desertion, and as they were the masters of the men, 
ships, and money it could not be pursued. The disputetions with 
Vienna about Toulon were continued by the London Gibinet. The 
Imperial Ministers made unceasing complaint. “ We risk our army,” 
wrote Wratislaw to Marlborough on July 13, “in the sole view of 
pleasing England.” “Had they ever,” scornfully exclaimed Godol- 

^ Dispatches, iv, 450. 

* Eugene to the Emperor, SospeUo, July 8; FeldzHge, vii, Suppt., 72. 
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phin, “had Italy or an army, but for the extraordinary effotts and 
expenses of England?”^ 

One feature long unknown to Marlborough and the AlUes must 
be noticed here. Lamberty tells a story of secret Swedish interven- 
tion at Turin at the instance of 
the French envoy to Charles 
Xn.* The Swedish King is 
said to have brought decisive 
pressure to bear upon Victor 
Amadeus to frustrate the attack 
upon Toulon. The King of 
Sweden had, it seems, been 
under a ten-years secret allianrp 
with France. This engagement 
was limited to mutual aid only 
in the event of mortal danger. 

Charles XII recognized such 
danger in the fall of Toulon. 

His treaty with France did not 
expire till the end of 1708. It is 
alleged that he told the Duke of 
Savoy’s agent that if Toulon fell 
he would invade the Empire. If 
the Allies invaded Dauphine or 
Provence he and his Swedes 
would winter in Saxony and 
Bohemia. At the same time 
Marshal Villars, who was al- 
ready across the Rhine ravaging 
Swabia and Franconia, made 
vehement appeal to the Swedish 
King to join hands with him, 
and consummate the destruction 
of the Hapsburg power; and , 

anyone can see how fatal such (i) 

a rombination would have been. Victor Amadeus, it is suggested 
^hberately spoUed the Toulon expedition. His apologists present 
mm as being willing to bear silently and secretly all the odium of 
nuhtary treachery committed out of loyalty to the common cause 
It was under these depressing auspices that Eugene came down 

Coxe, Ui, III. 2 Lamberty, iv, 569. 
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through die Alps, reached the sea, and marched along the Riviera 
through Nice and Cannes. The picture presented to modem eyes 
of shores Uned with endless pleasure cities, villas, and gardens, and 
striped with mighty causeways at every level, affords no suggestion 
of the stem country that confronted Prince Eugene. Only one ill- 
kept toad wound its way across the innumerable spurs and water- 
courses with which the mountains meet the sparkling sea. Primitive 
hamlets of goatherds or fishetrfolk offered neither fooc^inor shelter 
to an army. Small, impoverished coastal towns, few and i6u: between, 
scowled from amid their fortifications upon open roadsteads, with 
here and there perhaps a jetty or a quay; and the Mediterranean, for 
all its smiles, a^cted a sailing fieet with constant uncertainty and 
frequent peril. 

Wishing to be informed by an eye whose measure he knew well, 
Marlborough now sent Brigadier Palmes, the young cavalry officer 
who had distinguished himself at Blenheim, “to the Duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene with orders to stay there till they can judge how 
the campaign will end on that side, and then to have their thoughts 
on a project for the next campaign. ... I expect him back about the 
middle of September.”^ The importance of this liaison appoint- 
ment is shown by the fact that the Queen’s sanction was officially 
obtained. Thus Palmes was more than Marlborough’s personal 
representative. 

On July n Eugene came in contact with the French delaying 
force in redoubts behind the Var. The English fleet with its Dutch 
squadron had kept pace with the army. Shovell now stood in, and 
four ships of the line, one of seventy guns, sailed into the mouth 
of the river and bombarded in flank the seaward works. These, 
speedily abandoned, were occupied by landing parties of seamen, 
while at the same time the advanced troops of Eugene’s army forced 
the passage inland. 

Chehiynd to Marlborough 

My 15. 1707 

■^Yesterday His R.H. and Prince Eugene were on board the flag- 
ship where it was resolved to march straight to Toulon in order to 
besiege that place, upon the assurances Sir Qoudsley gave his R.11. 
and the Prince of leaving the Fleet in Toulon all the winter if we 
could take it, and upon those I gave them of her Majesty’s vigorous 
assistance to support His R.H. in all his just designs. [This] was abso- 
lutely necessary to calm the fears they had of leaving Antibes, Villa 
^ Marlborough to Godolphin, August i ; Coxe, iii, 296. 
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Franca and Monaco behind them and to determine them to^ begin 
with Toulon. In this I hope we have acted according to the Queen’s 
intentions. ... All our advices say that the enemy are sending troops 
from all sides to oppose us, and I find our two great men are afraid 
they shall have enough to do ... to keep their ground should we take 
Toulon, since we shall run the risk of losing all communications 
except by sea. His R.H. and Prince Eugene desire Your Grace will 
‘ send them a courier with accounts of what troops the enemy may 
detach from the Rhine, which is what they are most afraid of,^ 

Eugene to Marlborough 

St Laurens 
July 14, 1707 

^ We are about to march now straight for Toulon with the intention 
of besieging it unless we meet such obstacles as will make the enter- 
prise completely impracticable, leaving in our rear all the other strong 
places. You will be able to judge by our having set aside all diffi- 
culties, the eagerness of my zeal for the august desires of the Queen 
and for the good of the common cause, and will believe that the army 
is united upon the same goal. Since you have much at heart the success 
of this important expedition on which depend such essential conse- 
quences, I am persuaded that you will also wish to contribute to it by 
all means in your power, employing all your efforts to force vigorous 
action on the offensive of your front to cause considerable diversions, 
and prevent the enemy augmenting their forces against us by detach- 
ments from all parts — especially the Rhine. That is what I beg you 
most earnestly, and I refer to what I have written more in detail to 
Comte Maffei. I renew my most sincere protestations of friendship 
to you. . . .* 

This letter is signed Your affectionate Cousin.” 

After the Var only seventy miles now stood between the Allies 
and Toulon. For an army whose artillery and supplies were largely 
carried by sea a week’s marching should have sufficed. Actually a 
fortnight was consumed. was the opinion of almost every 

officer,” wrote Chetwynd to Marlborough a month later, “that if 
before coming to Toulon, we had not been so dilatory and cautious, 
we might have done a great deal.”® It was not until July 26 that the 
allied army and fleet arrived before Tessa’s new lines at Totilon. 
The Marshal had managed to gather about twenty thousand men for 
their defence, the last of whom only reached their position some days 
after the Allies. 

Now came the crux. The Admiral proposed the immediate storm 

^ Blenheim MSS. * Ibid, * August 14, 1707; ibid, 
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of the'^ncwly constructed and still only partially garrisoned defences. 
Victor Amadeus appeared favourable, but, though nominally in 
chief command, he threw the burden upon Prince Eugene. A year 
before he and Eugene with barely twenty thousand men had not 
hesitated to attack the French lines before Turin, although there 
were on the spot or in the neighbourhood more than fifty thousand 
enemy troops. At Toulon these proportions were almost reversed. 



EUGEKE’s march to TOULON (ll) 

There were the same Prussians, Hanoverians, and Saxe-Gothas — 
all at their full strength. There was now besides the mighty fleet: 
fifty battleships with a score of ancillary vessels. Moreover, every 
day’s delay meant the arrival of French reinforcements and the 
strengthening of their fortifications. Should the signal be given? 

Eugene refused. All the dislike he had for the enterprise, all his 
misgivings, broke forth. The place was no longer lightly defended. 
The enemy were there in strength. Surprise had miscarried. Pru- 
dence commanded immediate retreat before the army was cut off 
from Italy by a French descent through a choice of passes upon its 
communications. A council was held at headquarters. Shovell 
reacted vigorously. He renewed the assurances he had already given 
at Nice. Why fear for the line of supply? He would feed the army 
from the sea. Why feat for the line of retreat? The cavalry could 
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fide away, and he would embark all the infantry in his ships and land 
them on the Italy side of any intercepting position which the French 
might occupy. Grave, tense debate! Finally a compromise; no grand 
onslaught, but an attack upon the lines by bombardment and local 
assaults. Trenches were accordingly opened, and a dead-lift effort 
began. 

Chetnynd to Marlborough 

July 29, 1707 

have had the honour to see His Highness [the Duke of Savoy], 
who has returned from the post that was to be attacked this morning, 
far from being satisfied with his day’s work and of the dispositions 
made there. From the conversations he has had with Prince Eugene 
I find he [Eugene] has little hopes of our succeeding here. I cannot 
tell what to make of all this and much less what the Prince could 
mean. I know he never had a liking for this project, but I thought 
when he was here he would have acted with his usual vigour. How 
this will end God knows, but I have yet reason to fear it will not be 
to our satisfaction.^ 

The section of the defences resting upon the height of St Catherine 
was stormed on July 30, not without severe casualties, and a first 
paraUel of the attacking works was completed by August 7. 

Eugene’s outlook and feelings are exposed in his letter to Wratis- 
law of August 4: 

. . . What you write to the Duke of Marlborough is just. With regard 
to myself, I will go wherever they wish me, if I have an army; and I 
declare that I will no longer be subaltern^ except to my masters, unless 
conjunctures should oblige me to pass the winter in this country, of 
which I am very doubtful. 

The Duke [of Savoy], with his usual policy, seeing the great diffi- 
culties, not to say impossibilities, of this operation, throws it entirely 
on me, in order not to disgust England and Holland^ who press him extremely ^ 
without listening to any reason. He does it with the more cunning, 
because he praises me on my capacity, and says I can do what I will. 
He answers them on everything that they must address themselves to 
me, that he is much inclined to this operation, that he knows the con- 
sequence of it, but that he can do nothing, which I do not deem 
proper. 

They are all enraged with me, and think that I wish not to risk 
the troops. I answer clearly that I am accustomed to act according to 
the rules and reasons of war, every one knowing that I readily hazard 
when I have the least appearance of succeeding; and that I shall not, 
^ Blenheim MSS. 
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boxA complaisance for England, aful far a litth envoy [m petit d*Bnvoy{\ 
who is here [Chetwynd], advise a thing if I see it impossible; but that 
if, in spite of all, the Allies and the Duke will have it so, the troops 
of the Emperor will not abandon them, and that I will omit nothing to 
succeed. 

This is the state in which we are. By the journal and my relation 
you will see the detail. It is the most difficult operation I have seen 
in my life. We are working at the batteries; we will see the effect of 
them before we decide on a bombardment or a siege — ^at lifest, this is 
my sentiment. 

I do not doubt that strong detachments will arrive on alt: sides, the 
enemy having repassed the Rhine in Germany, being rei|ired into 
quarters of refreshment in Spain, and the armies of Flanders inactive.^ 

Properly speaking, it was no siege, but only an attack by the fleet 
and one field army upon the fortified position of another. Eugene, 
whose sentiments are only too apparent, bent to his task against his 
mood and judgment in fulfilment of his promise to Marlborough 
‘‘that he would do his best.^’ Besides this, however, he formed a 
certain contact, comprehensible to fighting chiefs, with Shovell and 
the English admirals. No soldier of high quality can be unmoved 
by the ardour and comradeship of the naval service in a joint opera- 
tion. Eugene was evidently affected by ShovelFs grit, resource, 
and zeal. “In spite of the representations I have made to the 
Admiral,” he wrote to the Emperor (August 5), “he absolutely 
insists upon carrying on with the enterprise of Toulon. ... If they 
wish to proceed to its serious undertaking in spite of all the diffi- 
culties they see with their own eyes, the troops of Your Imperial 
Majesty will certainly not separate from them.”* And later, “Al- 
though the Admirals do not understand the land service, they 
refuse to listen to facts, and adhere obstinately to their opinion 
that for good or ill everything must be staked on the siege of 
Toulon. Yet the pure impossibility of this is clearly before their 
eyes.”® 

For a while the fierce and costly fighting for the outworks of 
Toulon flowed forth and back as the days drew into weeks, and all 
the bombardments of Shovell^s landed cannon of the fleet could 
not master the adverse tide. The strategic excellence of the Toulon 
design made itself only the more intelligible. Louis XIV and those 
who sat around him could not see the deep divisions and under- 
lying despondency in the allied camp before Toulon. What they 

1 Coxe, iii, 349. a FeldzHg/e^ Series I, ix, Suppt., 179. 

® Eugene to the Emperor, August 14; ibid^ 182. 
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weighed with increasing clarity were the consequences of itk fidl. 
They saw, in fact, what Marlborough had seen. They put the same 
value upon it as he did. Both the high centres from which the 
war was directed now measured with the same rod. The Versailles 
Council, through the difficulties of communication, were from three 



weeks to a month behindhand in their power of intervention. But 
as soon as they knew that a violent struggle was proceeding on the 
heights to the east of Toulon, and that ffie frte of the harbour hung 
in the balance, they laid their hands on every other theatre and 
clawed troops away even from the most urgent need, ^feactly what 
Marlborough had foreseen and predicted happened. First of all 
they denuded Spain. Marshal Berwick in full exploitation of Al- 
xaaxtzai was ordered on August i8 to gather his troops and quit the 
Peninsula, recross the Pyrenees, and march to the succour of Toulon. 
The foolish descent, prayed for by the Empire, of five thousand men 
at Barcelona would not have shifted a French Isattalion out of Spain. 
The attach upon Toulon denuded Spain of French troops. The 
■■■• ’■ , »J5 
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remnants of the allied forces were suddenly conscious that every- 
where pressure upon them was relieved. 

On August 15a French counter-stroke expelled the Allies from 
the heights of St Catherine, which they had gained on July 50. 
The gallant Prince of Saxe-Gotha, who had led the right wing at 
Turin a year before, was killed. By the 20th it was resolved to retreat. 
There were the recriminations usual in failure. Eugene reveals his 
own vexation in his letter to the Emperor of August 201:: 

Something fresh keeps cropping up with the English, whose nature 
is that once they have got anything into their heads they stick to it. 
At the moment they would like to believe that we are not really in 
earnest about the operation before Toulon, but, to tell the truth to 
Your Imperial Majesty with all submission and respect, this is sheer 
nonsense, suggested by the English envoy to the Duke, a young man 
without experience in military affairs.^ Others, who have only a 
partial understanding of war but are more sensible, say exactly the 
opposite and of their own accord comprehend matters in the right 
way; indeed, it might well be possible to throw blame on the English 
themselves because they were not prepared to seke the enemy’s booms 
at the very first, although 1 represented the urgent need to do so, and 
offered to deal with this end myself, and to embark troops to force the 
other end with the assistance of the fleet. ^ 

But all was over. 

The fleet embarked the sick, wounded, and artillery in its trans- 
ports. Before he sailed away Shovell determined to attack the French 
fleet in the dockyard basins from the sea. Battleships had already 
prepared the way for bombardment: they had cannonaded the 
batteries that prevented the approach of their vulnerable bomb 
vessels, and had landed men to spike the deserted guns. On August 
21, the first day calm enough for bombarding, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Dilkes anchored the flotilla of bomb-ketches near the shore. 
That afternoon and throughout the night under his direction they 
hove shells and explosive carcasses over the neck of land into the 
dockyard, setting ships and storehouses alight. What was thought 
in those days to be immense damage was done, and Toulon was 
shrouded in the smoke of many fires. That same night the army 
retreated along the coast in five columns. They were neither 
pursued nor intercepted. They crossed the Var on the 31st, reached 
Pignerol about the middle of September, and with the object of 

^ Chctw3rnd. 

* Series I, ix, 185-186, 
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securing a more favourable line of advance in another year Vound 
up the campaign with the siege and capture of Susa. 

Thus ended the memorable effort against Toulon. The design 
and wilhpower were Marlborough’s and the impulse English: 
but nothing could prevail against the selfish divergencies of the 
Empire or the signs of oppression which seemed to rest through- 
out upon Prince Eugene. There may have been a deeper cause, but 
these were enough. Marlborough and the London Cabinet threw 
the blame upon the Empire, and never harboured or tolerated sus- 
picions against Victor Amadeus. ‘‘You will therefore understand,” 
wrote Marlborough to Wratislaw (October 2, 1707), 

that this prince should be humoured \minagi'\ without being allowed 
to dictate to us, and I don’t mind telling you that I have a high opinion 
of his sincerity and good faith. 

The voice of suspicion suggested that Marlborough’s favourable 
view of Victor Amadeus was not entirely impartial. According to 
a Dutch report printed in Lamberty: 

The Duke of Marlborough was not in favour of weakening His 
Royal Highness of Savoy, and it was because he was convinced of 
that Prince’s wise conduct that the latter sent him a rich present. 
This consisted of a set of hangings of seven or eight pieces, made of 
gilded leather. It was very much worn, but its value was greatly in- 
creased by the paintings by the hand of Titian in the middle of each 
piece. These were of nude figures in diverse lewd and lascivious pos- 
tures, but the parts that might offend one’s delicacy were covered over. 
Its high value was due to the fact that it was an original which had 
never been copied. The King of France had in vain offered 100,000 
crowns for it, to hang in his abode of pleasure called Trianon. The 
Duke of Marlborough had the pieces hung in the house of the English 
envoy Stepney [at The Hague].^ On the latter’s death in London 
about this time the Duke brought them away with him, when he 
crossed the Channel.* 

It is far more likely that Marlborough accepted the gift than that 
his judgment or actions were influenced thereby. Indeed, as we shall 
see, he rigorously subordinated the interests of Victor Amadeus 
and the Savoy front to the main campaign of 1708 in Flanders. 

Likewise [his letter to Wratislaw continues] I cannot quite agree with 
you about Toulon. You may take it from me that no Englishmen 

1 Stepney, after leaving Vienna, succeeded A. Stanhope at The Hague, He died 
‘ in London on September 15, 1707. 

® Lamberty, iv, 598. 
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will be fouad ever to disavow this entetptise; on the contrary, I 
M sure that if we had had more troops, or bad arrived five days earlier^ 
it was a certainty \immanquahk\?' 

No one, on the other hand, must ignore the estimate of the 
difficulties presented on the spot by so sincere and noble a warrior 
as Eugene. He may well have been right that the task was impossible. 
It does not look in retrospect so hard as many of the feats of arms 
which he performed both before It and after. But it had failed, and 
with it failed the best hope of redeeming for the Allies the year 
1707. Nevertheless good strategy even in failure often j^oduces 
compensations. The secondary evils of the defeat at Almanza were 
avoided, and the Allies regained a fleeting control of the Petdnsula. 
The results afloat were decisive and enduring. The French had 
scuttled their fleet in shallow water to save their hulls from the Allies^ 
fire. When the time came to raise these ships again, all but a few 
were found to be past repair. Others were burned or fatally injured 
by the English and Dutch bombardment. The dockyard, its cordage- 
stores and factories, were largely destroyed. Never again in the War 
of the Spanish Succession did France attempt to dispute the English 
command of the Mediterranean, which has been maintained with 
occasional interludes up till the present day. The war of squadrons 
is finished,” wrote the French naval historian. ‘‘Toulon is safe; 
but our Fleet is defunct.”^ 

^ Dispatches, iii, 607. 

^ La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise (1932), vi, 395. 
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MARLBOROUGH IN TRAMMELS 

1707 — SUMMER 

I T is hard across the gulf of time to represent the magnitude 
of the effort which the siege of Toulon cost Marlborough. 
Upon this enterprise he staked all his power to plan the next 
move which the Ramillies campaign had won him. It was 
his design. His wishes had been obeyed by the Cabinet in London, 
by the States-General at The Hague, by the princes of Germany 
so far as they were concerned or were capable of action. Even 
Vienna had conformed sullenly, disloyally, but still decidedly. So 
for as lay in his power, then so far-reaching, he had set all things 
moving in one direction. Was he right or wrong? Would the fall 
of Toulon have been the death-blow of France? Marlborough’s 
own authority and conviction must carry the chief weight; but 
Louis XIV and his military circle thought the same as their oppo- 
nent; and Charles XII from his entirely different standpoint arrived 
secretly and spontaneously at a similar conclusion. Thus the three 
supreme exponents of the military art were in accord upon the merits 
of the plan. But the cost was measureless. A year’s campaign must be 
used; a year of political attrition at home; a year of waning comrade- 
ship throughout the Alliance. High stakes for Toulon 1 
Nothing remained for Marlborough at Meldert but to await the 
result, and meanwhile to hold the main French army close gripped 
upon the Flanders front. His smaller numbers prevented him &om 
making a siege ; the Dutch veto forbade him to force a battle. There 
was only the faint hope that Venddme, like Villeroy, would himself 
seek a decision. But Venddme, although from his fortified camp at 
Gwnbloux he pressed various projects upon Versailles, was himself 
restrained from running any serious risks by Louis XIV, who was 
listening at this time to the cautions of the Hector Max Emmanuel. 
He continued to make proposals for action, and accepted his master’s 
re&sals without undue diagrin. Thus both the main armies lay 
motionless within a couple of marches of one another during the 
height of the campaigning season for more than ten weeks, '^en 
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we reflect upon the poverty and rudimentary organization of the 
warring nations, and try to measure the daily c6st of keeping these 
enormous forces watching each other month by month in intense 
readiness for battle, we may realize the waste and strain involved. 

The Captain-Generars letter-bag reveals the whole European 
scene. In the forefront stood the catastrophe upon the Rhine. 
The incompetent Margrave of Bayreuth had made no attempt to 
defend the line of the Enz. Exposing the crossing at Pforzheim, he 
had retired towards Muhlacker pursued by Villars V^ith forty 
thousand men. Leaving detachments to demolish the famous Lines 
of Stollhofen, the Marshal pressed forward impetuously, unham- 
pered by considerations of reserves, bases, siege-train, or supply 
columns. His aim was to burst into Germany before a militia could 
be collected, to grind down the defenceless Estates of the Reich, 
and roam through the land with colours flying, spreading terror 
before him. On June 8 his headquarters were at Stuttgart. From 
here he made it plain that the French Treasury would be replenished 
from the purses of German princes, nobles, burghers, and peasants. 
Messengers were sent in all directions to demand contributions in 
kind and payments in money. Threatened by fire and sword, the 
princes and cities of Swabia produced millions to ransom what they 
had neglected to defend. Advancing from Stuttgart, Villars drove 
the Margrave back upon NordUngen. French raiders traversed 
the battlefield of Blenheim, French detachments and exactions 
spread throughout Franconia. There was even a possibility of the 
general revolt of the Bavarian countryside against the Allies.^ 
Marlborough did what he could to stem the tide. He begged a 
regiment of cavalry, one of dragoons, and three battalions of 
infantry from the Elector Palatine. He requested Vienna to return 
Danes from Bavaria, and eventually diverted Saxons who were 
approaching his own army.^ To the Margrave of Bayreuth he 
wrote on June 7: 

I dare flatter myself that if all the troops Your Highness has in hand 
were concentrated the army of the Empire would be at least equal and 
perhaps superior to the enemy’s forces, of which it is certain that 
at least half are but militia. ... I invite Your Highness to consider 
whether some helpful diversion cannot be made with the numerous 
garrisons of Philippsburg and Landau. . . . Moreover, there would 
be no purpose in having such strong garrisons at such a juncture, if 
no use is made of them. Your Highness may well believe that if the 
^ See also von Noofden, ii, 556. * Dispatches^ Hi, 395. 
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advantage had been on our side, and we had made an irruption into 
their country, the French would not leave six thousand men at Strasburg 
with their arms folded \ks hras croises], as ours are at Philippsburg.i 


To Harley: ‘Hf all their troops were together with a good head, 
they might themselves remedy this disaster.”^ To Wratislaw he 
prescribed a more personal remedy. ‘‘We were right to press you 



for so long a time to send a general there, I do not propose to say 
which; but in the name of God do not lose a moment in getting 
rid of the Margrave and sending thither a general on the active list 
\m ginkal en poste],^’^ And to G>unt SimsendorfF: 

We might make you many reproaches about the disaster on the 
Rhine. If the least attention had been paid to the pressing requests 
which have been so often repeated to you to send there a general 
of authority, capable of commanding the troops, our affairs would 
not be in this vexatious condition. On the contrary, if M. de Starhem- 
berg had been sent there in good time, the enemy would never have 
ventured on any undertaking, and wc should perhaps have had the 
advantage on our side.^ 

To Harley (June 9): “If they had a good general in Germany, I 
am persuaded they can bring together troops enough of their own 
to oblige the French to retire over the Rhine.”® And to M. de 

1 Dispatebes^ iii, 596. * June 6; 394. * June 6; ibid,^ 3S9, 

* lbid,y 392. ^ Ibid,, 400. 
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Janust^'I am sure that all Villars has beyond his sixteen thousand men 
are militia and local levies on which he would never dare dq)end.” 

These extracts are typical of the authority and vigour of the 
correspondence which made Marlborough’s headquarters the centre 
of the whole Alliance. For the ten weeks of his stay at Meldert 
from June i to August lo the more important letters printed in the 
Dispatches fill a hundred and twenty-five pages, and this takes no 
account of his private correspondence with Sarah and Gjodolphin. 

The Hungarian revolt at this time had entered upon a new 
phase. The French Government sought to commit RakOezy to an 
irreconcilable breach. Louis XIV offered him an official alliance, 
but only on condition that the Diet of Hungary formally deposed 
the Emperor Joseph I from the kingship. Rakoezy yielded to this 
pressure. Perhaps he had little choice. But the consequences were 
fatal to the rebellion. The Hungarian movement was split from top 
to bottom. The majority of the nation wished to secure their rights 
by coming to terms with their legitimate ruler. His attempted deposi- 
tion meant a fight to the death. The Catholic elements on the whole 
favoured the French view, but the Lutherans were vehemently 
opposed to it. Rakoexy was himself compelled to coerce Hungarian 
opinion by violence. A Diet was summoned to meet at Onod. The 
leader of the Lutherans, one of the enormous family of Okoliesany, 
was seized and executed, and two of his friends were murdered by 
Rakoezy’s orders at the instigation of French officers. This event 
produced a profound impression throughout Hungary. The “ bloody 
Diet of Onod,” as it was called, marked the collapse of Hungarian 
unity. The revolt was wracked with other difficulties. The peasants 
of Moravia and Austria had now taken refuge in strongholds; the 
fields and farms were ruined. Raids were no longer profitable, and 
the patriot soldiers could only live by preying on their own country- 
men. The demand that the Emperor should abdicate the Hungarian 
Throne redoubled the fury of Vienna. Marlborough, well informed 
as ever, held back the Sea Powers from further efforts at concilia- 
tion. Rakoezy’s position became increasingly precarious, and his 
insurgent troops began to flinch. During 1707 the resistance of 
Hungary absorbed the main Imperial effort, but under that effort it 
steadily weakened, although its final defeat at the battle of Trent- 
schin was not reached until the spring of the following year. 

The need for a victory in Flanders became only the more apparent 
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Marlborough continued to coax and persuade the Pensionary 
Heinsius to grant him the necessary freedom to fight, without which 
he could only manoeuvre up to a fiasco. Geldermalsen had by this 
time returned to the army, apparently with Marlborough’s consent. 
His colleague GosUnga continued to cavil and malign. His charges 
are not obscure. Upon the retreat at the end of May from Soignies 
by Brussels to the camp at Meldert Goslinga says: 

I made up my mind from that moment that the Duke had no inten^ 
tion of achieving anything in the whole campaign, and that, seeing 
himself deprived of the hope of ever obtaining (except in the last 
extremity) the agreement of the States-General to his governorship 
of Belgium, his obsession [sa marotte\y he would drag out the war 
in order to checkmate us while he from time to time gave orders, and 
filled his purse.^ 

On the other hand, he writes on almost the same page of his 
memoirs: 

We received in this camp positive orders from our masters to risk 
nothing. The reasons for these fine orders were the uncertain out- 
come of the Toulon expedition and the superior strength of the enemy. 
Geldermalsen and I, who suspected already from the Duke’s entire 
conduct that he had no desire to accomplish much in this campaign, 
managed to get them kept secret until we had new ones, meanwhile 
explaining [to The Hague] our reasons. We foresaw that the Duke 
would be delighted to be able to exculpate himself for his own inaction 
by such orders, and would throw the blame of an abortive campaign 
upon the States and their deputies. Our representations were vain, 
and we were ordered anew to avoid all occasions when there would be any 
risk of coming to an actiony until the outcome of the Toulon enterprise was 
known or until the Duke of Venddme had made a substantial detachment^ 

Thus we see Goslinga blaming Marlborough for sluggishness 
and lack of zeal against the enemy, while at the same time he had 
in his pocket the explicit orders of his masters” to avoid every 
occasion where there would be a ‘"risk of coming to an action” till 
news was received of the upshot of Toulon, which might not be 
for two or three months. It may be thought hard upon a general 
to be blamed for not fighting, and foully aspersed in his motives, 
by the very man whose highest function was to prevent him. 
Groslinga was no judge of the military possibilities. Neither was he 
Marlborough’s channel to the Dutch authorities. The Duke suffered 
Goslinga with an eighteenth-century patience. He dealt with 

1 Goslinga, p. 34. * Ibid,y p. 35. 
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Heinsifils. On the very day, June a, when Goslinga depicts himself 
as deploring the veto on battles because it would give Marlborough 
an excuse to wriggle out of fighting and meanwhile to continue to 
draw his salaries, we find a hitherto unpublished letter: 

Marlborough to Heinsius 

Meldert 
June zd^ 1707 

*By the march of the Eneniy to Perwis this morning,, it lookes as 
if thay despair’d of gaining Bruxelles, and it is said the Siege of Huy 
is resolv’d; I hope You will be of opinion that this Victorious Army 
aught never to suffer such an affront, for shou’d we let them make 
that siege in quiet, the next step wou’d bee the taking of Liege, and 
after that be in a Condition of doing what thay please. I am sure the 
Army is in good heart, and where ever the grownd will permit us to 
engage, with the blessing of God we shou’d beat them, the Conse- 
quences of which must be a good peace, which is much wish’d for. . . J 

John to Sarah 

Meldert 
June 15, 1707 

*But for the public good it were to be wished it [the battle] might 
be had, for our affairs go very ill in Germany as well as Spain, and for 
my part, notwithstanding the noise the French have made, I think 
they would less care to venture a battle than our friends; for if they 
had a real mind to it it must have been decided before this time. 
In the army I must do them right that there is all the desire imaginable 
to venture their lives for the publick good, but all other sorts of people 
on this side of the water are so very wise that I am afraid at last they 
will bring us to an ill peace. For myself I am old and shall not live 
to see the misfortunes which must happen to Christendom if the French 
be suffered to get the better of this warr.* 

These proofs both from published and unpublished documents 
can be multiplied to an extent which would be wearisome. Day 
after day during this injurious, costly paralysis Marlborough’s 
intimate letters to Sarah and Godolphin show him using the whole 
influence he had with The Hague and also with the Deputies and 
generals in the camp to procure freedom of action and manoeuvre. 
In particular he pressed upon the Deputies a march to the west of 
Vendome’s position — a minor manoeuvre which would, he declared, 
immediately oblige the French to retreat. Always he begged for the 
right to fight a battle if he thought fit. He stooped to every kind 
^ Blenheim MSS. * Ibid, 
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of ptotnise not to fight a general engagement unless he Had un- 
doubted advantage. But the only response was from The Hague 
reiterated negation to their Deputies, and from Goslinga the inser- 
tion of renewed calumnies in his diary. The Dutch Government, 
with the power placed in their hands by Ramillies, did not intend 
to jeopardize their gains. *‘Our friends will not venture,” wrote 
Marlborough compendiously, “unless we have an advantage, 
which our enemies will be careful not to give.”^ They were chilled 
by Almanza and Stollhofen. They used the protracted operations 
against Toulon as a valid excuse for delay. When this was exhausted 
they found others, and never during the whole of 1707 did they 
allow the Duke more than a shadow of the freedom he had used so 
remarkably in the previous year. 

It was said of Marlborough that he could refuse a favour with 
more grace than others could grant one. The business of exchang- 
ing prisoners of mark afforded many opportunities for the courteous 
usages of the day. He had, it will be remembered, after Ramillies 
given large numbers of French officer prisoners immediate leave of 
absence upon parole to arrange their affairs. These were bound 
by a code of honour, accepted throughout Europe, to return when 
c^led upon. However, there were many excuses on the grounds 
of ill-health, private affairs, or old friendship with the Duke. His 
letter to the Marquis du Plessis-Chatillon-Nonant is a model. 

I have received your letter of the 8th and am indeed grieved to learn 
that your health is so bad, all the more because it no longer depends 
upon me to allow the extension of leave which you desire. All your 
friends will bear witness to the promptitude with which I always 
busy myself in meeting their wishes, but the orders which the Queen 
has given me to direct those whose leave is expired to surrender to 
their parole have quite tied my hands; thus I must await a more 
favourable occasion of marking the veritable esteem with which I 
subscribe myself.® 

And to the Comtesse de Lionne, who had written on behalf of 
her husband: 

I should indeed have one of the hardest and most insensible hearts 
in the world were I not extremely touched by the letter you have been 
so good as to write me about the leave of M. le Comte de Lionne; 
and what greatly increases the pain that I feel is that the remedy which 

1 To Harley; Bath Papers, i, 173. 

® June 20; Dispatches^ ill, 428. 
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you propose for your troubles no longer depends upon me; for . . . 
the Queen has given me orders which entirely tie my hands, and do 
not permit me to give you the proof which I should wish of my 
sympathy in your distress; and although I have always obeyed the 
Queen’s orders with pleasure, it is with much regret that I execute 
those which concern the Gimte de Lionne.^ 

The explanation of these stern orders from Queen Anne is found 
in Marlborough’s letter to Hatley of June 25. ; 

Enclosed you have the copy of a letter from the French .commissary 
wherein he proposes a general exchange of all the French prisoners 
we have in England, Holland, Germany, and Italy, against i like num- 
ber they have lately taken in Spain. ... As the French seem very 
pressing, I guess they do it in hopes of having their people to serve 
in their armies during this campaign, which is what we can hardly 
expect on our side; and therefore I am of opinion we ought to spin 
out two or three months, which we may easily do before we come to 
any conclusion of this matter. As I find the French begin in their 
usual manner to be a little haughty upon their success in Spain and 
the number of prisoners they have taken, I have written to M. Chamil- 
lart to desire he would send over all the French general officers and 
others that ought to have been in England before now.* 

We do not propose to complicate this chapter of misfortune in 
the field and ail the great strategic designs that went awry or were 
spoiled with any account of the royal and party intrigues at home. 
Our concern is with Marlborough, in his camp at Meldert, waiting 
and longing for the good news from Toulon which his comrade 
Prince Eugene might presently send him, and for the consequent 
change in the military conditions which would render so many 
European, domestic, and Cabinet perils obsolete. It is enough here 
that the Whigs in their anger and alarm had recourse to their usual 
and hitherto unfailing meAod of putting the screw on Godolphin, 
and that Godolphin poured out his troubles into Marlborough’s 
bosom. Certainly the ten weeks of inaction at Meldert “eating and 
drinking,” as Goslinga insolently observes about this remarkably 
frugal and abstemious man, “making his fortune from his pay and 
allowances,” could not have been among the most agreeable in 
Marlborough’s laborious life. The story of Job might well be 
rewritten in the terms which the historical facts of this period 
provide. But always there was the hope of Toulon. “I have been 
uneasy in my head,” he wrote to Godolphin (August 4), “ever since 
* June a 6 ; ui, 44}. * 4}S, 
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I left off the spa water; but if the siege of Toulon g>es prosp&ously, I 
shall be emd of all diseases except old age.”'^ 

The repercussion of the attack at Toulon had been protracted. 
Marlborough used language which spread over the high circles of 
the Confederate army an expectation that presently Vendbme 
would be ordered to send troops to Toulon. Even GosUnga records 
this impression. It was justified. By August i Louis XIV had sent 
peremptory orders to Vendome to dispatch thirteen battalions and 
six squadrons to the southern front. As soon as this news reached 
Meldert Marlborough declared that the hour for action had struck. 
Vendome was weakened. His superiority was gone. Marlborough 
demanded the right to attack him in his fortified camp at Gembloux. 
He appealed to The Hague. The Hague referred the matter to its 
Deputies and generals. Goslinga may speak for himself. “The 
Duke of Vendome having at last received the order to send a large 
detachment to France, Milord appeared anxious to use the chance 
to attack the camp of the enemy, whose strength was still about 
equal to ours.”® This should surely have been Goslinga’s moment 
to spur the hitherto recreant Captain-General out of his lucrative 
inertia. But alas, all he remarks is, “This seemed risky” (C’est ce 
qui paroissoit temeraire). Therefore he, Geldermalsen, and the 
Dutch generals with whom they consorted unleashed their veto. 
“Nothing remained,” says Goslinga, “but a secret sudden march 
which might compel him [Vendome] to qtiit his unattackable camp. 
This is what the Duke resolved. I may say without vanity that I 
encouraged him in it as much as possible, and that when he made 
up his mind it was to me and Gddermalsen that he first told the 
secret.”® 

Here was, in fact, the march which Marlborough had for six 
weeks past been suggesting to The Hague, to the Deputies and the 
generals. He was almost certain, through his Secret Service and 
from his calculations, that Vend6me would resist nothing but a 
frontal attack, and that a movement upon his communications would 
send him scurrying back towards his main fortress line. He did 
not hope for a decisive battle. That could only be obtained by 
paying the high price of a direct assault. Still, there was the chance 
of mauling his rearguard or his fiank-guard, and once these clashes 
began no one could fix their limits. The Deputies deemed an at^mpt 
of this kind not barred by their instructions. After all, they could 
} Co», iii, }oi. » Goslings, p. jj. * IM., p. 56. 
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always ftfccut to them if undue risk threatened by ordering the 
Dutch troops to halt or retire at any moment, which would effectu- 
ally arrest the Confederate army. It seemed a good opportunity for 
a spirited gesture with restricted commitments. Thus on the late 
afternoon of August lo the splendid army of the Sea Powers, the 
best and largest that Marlborough had yet commanded, sending its 
baggage by daylight towards Louvain as a feint, broke camp at 
dusk. 

There ensued the second brief series of rapid movements by the 
great armies which marked the campaign of 1707. Maiyrlborough, 
marching south-west through Wavre, reached Genappe in the 
afternoon of August lo.^ Here he threatened to attack the left 
flank of Vendome’s position, or alternatively to cut him off from 
Mons and his fortified lines and feeding-base. Vendome, realizing 
at midnight (loth/iith) what his adversary was doing, abandoned 
his strong camp and retreated instantly by Gosselics towards Seneffe. 
The two armies therefore marched all day, converging in the same 
direction. But Vendome by his promptitude in retiring kept ahead 
of Marlborough. The former distance of ten miles between the 
armies was perhaps halved, but in spite of their greater exertions 
no contact could be made by the Allies. The weather had suddenly 
become frightful; torrents of rain descended, making the few roads 
by which these large masses were moving most painful. Marl- 
borough, who had intended to march early, postponed his further 
advance till noon to give his tired troops a rest. He reached Ar- 
quennes at six p.m. on August 12 . Vendome, who had halted when 
his pursuer halted, moved on again as soon as the chase was resumed, 
and thus kept a lead. Still the armies converged, and when the Allies 
reached Arquennes the French were but three miles away. 

Both generals were under veto of the Dutch and French Govern- 
ments respectively against wilfully fighting a battle. Marlborough’s 
only chance was to stamp on the French rearguard. Such an event 
might have involved a general action. On the other hand, Vendome, 
who might, if well posted and entrenched, have been ready to with- 
stand an onslaught, was bound by his orders from Versailles to avoid 
this contingency if possible. Marlborough tried during the night of 
the i2th/i5th to compromise Vendome’s rearguard. This operation 
miscarried, not only because of the general intentions of the French 
but also by an accidental delay in the pursuit. 

Marlborough sent written orders to Count Tilly to march with 

^ See map on opposite page. 
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forty squadrons and five thousand grenadiers and attack thd^ French 
rearguard. Count Lottum, with thirty squadrons and twenty bat- 
talions, was to support him. Tilly reached the point upon which he 
had been directed and opened his orders. 

It rained heavily, was pitch dark, and no house near, so that it 
was an hour before a light could be got for him to read and know 



AUGUST 1707 

his orders, and no guides being there who knew the country and 
many defiles before him. It was another hour before guides were 
found, and, it still continuing dark and raining the whole night, he 
was shy to venture to march the detachment so near the enemy in 
the dark, so that in reasoning upon this the night was spent. ^ 

Two allied squadrons who pushed on through the darkness 
reported at daylight the French army already in retreat under a 
strong rearguard of twenty-five squadrons and two thousand 
grenadiers. Tilly’s men doubled for six miles; but the rearguard, 
using sunken roads to delay the pursuit, and withdrawing as fast 
as possible, got themselves out without serious ill-treatment. Thus 

^ Cranstoun; Portland Papers, H.Af.C., iv, 443. 
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the attempt to pin the French tail failed, and with it the last chance, 
if ever there had been a chance, of bringing about a battle under the 
limited conditions prescribed. The next two marches could not 
alter the relations of the armies. Vendome moved through Maine- 
Saint-Pierre and on to Saint-Denis, where he was close to his 
fortified lines about Mons and where further chase was useless. In 
terrible weather Marlborough moved on August 14 to Soignies; 
and Vend6me, resting his right wing on Mons, continued a little 
farther to the westward towards Ath. Both armies, exhausted and 
dripping, then settled down in almost the same positions they had 
occupied in May. Vendome now drew reinforcements fcom Char- 
leroi and Namur. Marlborough remained about Soignies, being 
only able in the continuous heavy rain to feed himself by the stone- 
paved turnpike from Brussels. 

The best-known accounts of this swift, abortive manoeuvre of 
the main armies come down to us from Goslinga and Colonel 
Cranstoun. Both criticize Marlborough. Goslinga complains that he 
did not move early enough on the morning of the 12th, and that 
he did not move at all on the 1 3th. Both he and Cranstoun say that 
Count Tilly was too old a man to have been entrusted with an 
operation that required the greatest vigour and daring. Cranstoun 
blames Marlborough for not having seen Count Tilly beforehand 
and explained to him orally what he was to do. This is one of those 
exceptional cases where the commander-in-chief is censured for 
having given written instead of verbal orders. Goslinga, of course, 
construes the series of events, the delayed march on the 12th, the 
choice of Count Tilly, and the halt on the 1 3th, as evidence that 
Marlborough did not mean to bring Vendome to battle; and he 
further assumes, though without any warrant, that he could have 
done so by different decisions. Marlborough’s good faith is vindi- 
cated by his critic Cranstoun: 

I believe most certain that no general in the world ever desired more 
sincerely and anxiously to fight, and to push the war in earnest than 
my Lord Duke does, yet by not taking all the right measures at that 
critical time ... the enemy escaped out of our hands.^ 

And he agrees with Goslinga about Count Tilly: ‘^An old man, 
and though a notable officer, yet by his age become perhaps too 
cautious and slow for such an enterprise.” 

It may well be that these strictures are valid. They do not in 

^ Portland Papers, iv, 443. 
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any way affect the main issue. Vend6me was under orders ito avoid 
a battle, and had a good start; Marlborough was not allowed to 
fight one unless he could bring it about inevitably. Considering that 
Venddme marched light and free from all impedimenta, without 
pitching tents in spite of the cruel weather, and so fast that he lost 
four thousand straggler-prisoners, and that Marlborough carried 
with him all his cannon, and was clogged by the roads besides the 
veto, it is scarcely remarkable that there was no decision. More- 
over, Venddme could at any moment turn south towards his fortresses 
and bridgeheads on the Sambre at Charleroi and Maubeuge. Marl- 
borough must therefore have been certain throughout that only 
by some gross error on the part of his enemy, or some piece of good 
luck, could he bring him to action. Venddme committed no error, 
and the odd mischance fell against Marlborough. To catch Vendbme 
was a forlorn hope which failed. 

Peterborough had accepted his dismissal from his military and 
naval appointments and his recall with outward nonchalance and 
inward wrath. He made his homeward journey in the spring of 
1707 through the capitals of the Alliance. The Secretary of State 
lost no time in advising the various Courts that he had no com- 
mission or authority. Nevertheless Peterborough’s fame, his rank, 
his energy of mind, his audacious personality, soon won him in 
most cases not merely ceremony but attention. His method was 
simple. He took the opposite line to the British Government on all 
points in dispute. He encouraged the Duke of Savoy to set his pre- 
tensions at the highest. Wratislaw he captivated by dwelling on the 
advantages of the Imperial expedition to Naples, which it was one 
of Marlborough’s chief objects to prevent. Charles XII refused to 
receive him. Peterborough galloped after him on a groom’s horse, 
and overtook and accosted him on the way to Altranstadt. The 
grim Swede listened in spite of himself.^ While Marlborough’s 
every effort was directed to turning Charles’s thrust to the eastward, 
Peterborough of course exhorted him to remain and mediate be- 
tween France and the Grand Alliance. Fortunately the King regarded 
him with undue contempt. In Hanover he naturally advised the 
Electress to press her claims to visit England. These marplot 
per^rinations finally brought the errant Earl to the camp at 
Soignies. Wratislaw had written Marlborough a highly favourable 
account of Peterborough’s mood and quality. The Duke, who thought 
’ Besenval (an intercepted letter); Coxe, iii, i8j. 
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he had better find out tKrhat might be his intentions on reaching 
England, and unruffled by his vexatious conduct, sent him a cere- 
monious invitation. “I am willing to flatter myself,” he wrote, 
“that your curiosity of seeing this army, as well as your friendship 
to me, will give me the pleasure of seeing you very quickly.”^ 

The Almanza defeat had been a godsend to Peterborough. He 
was on record as having condemned beforehand the advance which 
had led to the disaster. Had he not denounced Galway as incompe- 
tent? And was this not now terribly proven? Had he not spent 
and mortgaged his private fortune in the public cause? Had he not 
been dismissed, as he declared, in the full flow of his genius 'and 
success? Peterborough arrived at Marlborough’s headquarters ^ith 
a somewhat formidable self-justification supported by “several 
letters and resolution of councils of war.”* He was well aware that 
his case would appeal to the Tory Party. Galway was obnoxious 
to them as a French refugee, as one of King William’s importations, 
as a Whig protege, and as a defeated general. Peterborough em- 
bodied a first-class Parliamentary quarrel, rich with facts, armed 
with prejudice, and touching the most irritable spots of English 
politics. 

The English Cabinet were increasingly incensed by Peterborough’s 
conduct. Both Secretaries of State were hot against him. Harley, 
in fact, wished to make him show that he had obeyed his orders, 
and in default to try him for misdemeanour before a common jury. 
“It would be better,” he remarked, “to find him work to defend 
himself than to leave him at leisure to do mischief.”® The natural 
logic, pedantry, and partisanship of the Whig lords sustained this 
temper. Marlborough saw farther ahead. He warned Godolphin 
against the crude processes suggested by the Secretary of State. But 
all were agreed that Peterborough should sooner or later be invited 
to explain why in 1706 he had not marched to Madrid with the 
forces under his command; secondly, why he had not fulfilled his 
instructions by advancing to the King of Spain the moneys entrusted 
to him for that purpose; and, thirdly, why he had quitted Spain for 
Italy without orders, and there borrowed large sums of money for 
the Government on improvident terms. 

The Commander-in-Chief received his guest with his customary 
courtesy, and listened for hours at a time to all he had to say. During 
ten long days the Duke surpassed himself in patience, urbanity, and 
reserve. His current comments are illuminating. 

^ Dispatches, iii, 365. * Coxe, iii, 323. ® Ibid,, 350. 
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To Godolphin (August 15): lord Peterborough has been 

here ever since Friday, and I believe he thinks of staying some days 
longer/’* To Sarah: 

Since my last we have had one continued rain so that neither the 
enemy nor we can stir out of our camps. I have at this time my winter 
clothes, and a fire in my chamber, but, what is worse, the ill weather 
hinders me from going abroad, so that Lord Peterborough has the 
opportunity of very long conversations; what is said one day the next 
destroys, so that I have desired him to put his thoughts in writing.^ 

And to Godolphin (August 18): 

Lord Peterborough has said all that is possible to me, but says 
nothing of leaving the army. By what he tells me, he thinks he has 
demonstration to convince you that he has been injured in everything 
that has been reported to his disadvantage.^ 

And again to Sarah (August 25): ^‘If Lord Peterborough should, 
when he comes to England, at any time write to you, pray be 
careful what answer you make, for sooner or later it will be in 
print.”® 

Notwithstanding these drab reflections, Marlborough was 
evidently impressed with Peterborough's case. He gave him a letter 
of recommendation to the English Government which, though 
studiously non-committal, ended with the decisive sentence, ‘‘As 
far as I am capable of judging, I verily think he has acted with 
great zeal.” 

Towards the end of August Chetwynd’s reports from Toulon 
were gloomy. “There is not that friendship and reliance between 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene as should be wished, for 
making so great a design succeed.”^ Rumours of a failure in the 
south floated across from the French lines in Flanders. The facts 
gradually spread. At last the truth was known. 

Marlborough bore this crowning disappointment with his usual 
calm. He set himself at once to minimize the evil effects, and to 
encourage every one. “We have no direct letters,” he wrote to 
Count Maffei, the Savoyard Minister in London (September 5), 

since those of August 13. But all the letters from France make it only 
too clear that His Royal Highness abandoned the siege of Toulon on 
the 22nd. We know nothing since of the movements of our army, 

^ Coxe, iii, 320, ® Ibid., 521. ^ Ibid., 325. * Quoted in Taylor, ii, 49. 
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which gives me some reason to hope that His Royal Highness may have 
had some other less difficult plan in view; at least you may comfort 
yourself that all accounts are agreed that His Royal Highness has 
acted in this enterprise with all the zeal and prdour that could be 
wished, after which the decision upon events must be left to God.^ 

And to General Rehbinder (commanding the Palatine troops in 
Spain) (September 7): 

We have learned from France th^t the Duke of Savoy has emitted 
the siege of Toulon and retreated, which as you may well belike has 
caused much chagrin after the hopes we had founded on the ci^ture 
of this place. ^ \\ 

And to Sunderland (September 19): 

I agree entirely with you that the success the French have had is 
very discouraging, and if care be not taken in the manner you mention 
the consequences may be dangerous with Holland; for I have received 
very desponding letters from these parts. Either we were in the wrong 
in the beginning of the war, or we have reason to continue it with 
vigour, or content ourselves with losing our liberties; for the French 
are very insolent in success, notwithstanding their very great desire for 
peace. 

If the AlUes continue firm this winter, I am of opinion the enemy 
will at the entrance of the next campaign venture a battle in this 
country, since they see that success in any other part of the world 
cannot give them peace. You may be sure that I long extremely for 
quietness; but at the same time I am very sensible that during this 
war I must continue in the galley. . . 

During the whole summer Marlborough conducted the allied 
correspondence with Charles XII. He wrote repeatedly to Count 
Piper in order to maintain the ties established by his visit. He urged 
the Emperor through every channel to make the concessions which 
the imperious Swede demanded. During the whole summer these 
critical negotiations hung in the balance. They may be studied in 
Marlborough's dispatches and in Continental histories. Marl- 
borough tried to keep the King of Sweden in good humour, and 
eventually persuaded the Emperor to sacrifice his offended pri 4 e 
to grave need. There were moments when he feared that nothing 
but force would bring Charles XII to reason. He began sombrely 
to consider ways and means. He let Count Piper feel that the 
Powers had other resources besides argument and presents, and that 
if all else failed they would aid the Emperor to defend his territory 

^ Dispatches^ Hi, 548. * Ibid,^ 549. ® Coze, iii, 3^7. 
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and tights. He managed to convey this impression to the King 
without enraging him. It was not till September that the “hero of 
the North” declared himself appeased. It is significant that he waited 
till he had news that the siege of Toulon was definitely abandoned. 
The treaty was ratified on the lath; and on the 25th his terrifying 
army turned its bayonets to the east and crossed the Oder into 
Silesia. The Imperial Oaurt freely attributed to Marlborough the 
main credit for this result. It was one of his most notable successes 
in diplomacy. 

General Schulenburg gives us a convincing instance of Marl- 
borough’s judgment and of his comprehension, which held all 
Europe in its gaze. He recounts a conversation which he had with 
him in 1708 in the presence of Eugene upon Charles XIFs affairs. 
“Milord duke believes that one cannot do better than let him act ^ 
exactly as he wishes in the direction of Moscow, where he could 
never reach his end \penir au bout] but will ruin himself to such an 
extent that he will not be able to do any more mischief, and that 
we shall find ourselves altogether rid of him.”^ It is curious that 
Prince Eugene, with all his knowledge of Europe, took the opposite 
view. He thought that “ the attack upon the Czar might go too far 
and might well produce regrettable consequences ; and that the King 
of Sweden at the head of forty thousand men would be able to over- 
turn the Empire as often as he chose.”* 

But Marlborough was right. His measurements of men and 
affairs were so sure that he seems almost gifted with prophetic 
power. By the end of 1709 Charles XII was irretrievably ruined by 
the battle of Pultawa. Every word of Marlborough’s had come 
true. 

This was for the future; and it was with sorrow that the Captain- 
General surveyed the results of 1707. The recovery of France 
seemed complete in every theatre. Grievous defeats had overtaken 
the allied arms at Almanza and StoUhofen; cruel disappointment at 
Toulon. His own campaign had been fettered and ineffectual. The 
Empire pursued its woebegone, particularist ambitions. Southern 
Germany had allowed itself to be ravaged without any rally of the 
Teutonic princes. The Dutch, angry and disappointed, hugged 
their Barrier, and their grasping administration had already cost 
the Allies every scrap of Belgian sympathy. There had been no 
lack of political malice in England even after the glories of 1706. 

^ Leben tmd Dmk^urMgkeitm Johann Mathias Reichsgrafm von der Schuknhurg (X834), 

340, * hoc. cit. 
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What ‘Would be the temper now when there was nothing to show 
but vast expense and general miscarriage? In this adversity the 
Confederate armies sought their winter quarters; and Marlborough 
returned home to face a Cabinet crisis, the Parliamentary storm, and, 
worst of all, a bedchamber intrigue. 
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ABIGAIL 

1707— SUMMER 

S UNDERLAND’S appointment rankled in the heart of 
the Queen. Ignoring the straits to which her two chief 
Ministers were put, closing her eyes to the Parliamentary 
situation and the needs of Supply and War, Anne set her- 
self to vindicate her royal authority. Her heart was estranged .. 
from Mr Montgomery and from Mrs Freeman. She listened to 
what they said to her on public business, and complied with all the 
requirements of State. But she made them feel that the tie which 
bound her to them was one of duress or convenience and no longer 
of affection. Nor did the void in the Queen’s bosom remain unfilled. 
Who would deliver her from the Whigs? This became her obses- 
sion. The many glories of her reign, the wonderful position she 
now held in Europe, which was then the world, the united island, 
the loyal people, the lustre of immortal victories, all faded in the 
sullen glow of her resentment. Her search for a deliverer was not 
long or fruitless. Always at hand was her trusted, well-liked Secre- 
tary of State, Mr Harley. What a comfort it was to talk to him! 
He understood her difficult position; he sympathized with her in 
the oppression to which she was subjected. He never asked her to 
do disagreeable things. On the contrary, he made her feel how 
unnecessary was Godolphin’s subservience to the Whigs, how 
wrongful and injurious were their insatiable demands. In this busi- 
ness of modem politics, in the House of Gammons, in the party 
intrigues, the money votes, and all that, he was unrivalled. What he 
did not know about the management of the Qjmmons was not 
worth knowing. He was there in the assembly which he had led or 
presided over so long, and could sway. Unlike Godolphin, he had a 
following, and it was composed of exactly those very elements, the 
moderate Tories, which Anne conceived to be the true nucleus of 
any national Government. 

Mr Freeman was always at the wars. This was necessary, because 
he was a wonder-worker at the head of armies. There was none like 
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him ill- the whole world. It was a' pity he could not be at home. 
If only he would protect her from the Whigs ! She would not then 
have to listen to their hateful voices conveyed shamefacedly through 
the mouth of their puppet Godolphin. He would keep Sarah from 
making scenes, writing endless political letters, and giving her un- 
welcome lectures on matters far beyond the province of a woman 
subject. There was nothing the Queen would not do for him if in 
return he could only render her this reasonable and rightful service. 
With him at her side, all would be well; but he was abroad, ’ i 

The time came when Anne addressed herself to Harley irt^terms 
which were disloyal to her principal Ministers. One day a gai^enet 
handed him a secret letter from the Queen. She appealed to him to 
give her his help.^ No greater temptation could have been\cast 
before an eighteenth-century statesman. Moreover, it harmonized 
with Harley’s deep political calculations and his innate love of 
mystery and subterranean intrigue. Forthwith he began to organize 
a group out of which, with the Queen’s exclusive favour, an alterna- 
tive Government might be formed. He held nightly meetings with 
his Tory friends, with the law officer Simon Harcourt, and with 
the Secretary-at-War, St John, to devise a plan of action. It was 
obvious that this must comprise as its first decisive step the supplant- 
ing of Godolphin. But what of Marlborough? Harley was not at 
all sure which way Marlborough would go. He knew that, on the 
whole, Marlborough agreed with him, that he wished to preserve 
contact with the Tories, that scarcely less than the Queen he dreaded 
falling into the hands of the Whigs. Had not Marlborough visited 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, now returned from his long self-imposed 
exile, and spoken to him of the tyranny of the Whig lords? This 
suggestive fact had been disclosed to the Harley group, who were 
in touch with Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury was a fresh &ctor in the 
combination. A strong rally of the sensible Tories, with new, 
vigorous support from the Queen, might give Marlborough all that 
he wanted as the basis for his campaigns. 

Up to a point Harley could persuade himself that he was acting 
in Marlborough’s practical interest. Was Marlborough the man 
to allow this interest to be prejudiced for the sake of saving an old 
friend like Godolphin, who had definitely exhausted his political 

^ We incline to the view of Herr Salomon that this incident occurred in the autumn 
of 1707 or early in 1708, and not in 1710, as dated by Swift. We will not burden 
the reader by repeating the complicated but convincing argument. (F. Salomon^ 
Cesebiebte des letviten Ministermms Konigin Atmos von England^ 1710-14 (1894), p. 15,) 
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usefulness? Like odiet people then and in latet genetatioils who 
have studied this enigmatic being, Hatley could not measure Matl- 
bofough. He thetefore deemed it probable that the Captain-General 
would desert Godolphin — ^for whom every kind of ceremonious 
and lucrative compensation would no doubt be provided — and 
accommodate himself to the new arrangement. 

But still it might not be so. Marlborough might stand by Godol- 
phin through thick and thin. The Secretary of State did not shrink 
from this awe-inspiring contingency. It would no doubt be bad 
for the war and the allied cause to oust Marlborough from the 
command of the armies; but when Harley was dealing with exciting 
personal and party forces, external events seemed to take on a new 
and temporarily reduced proportion. There was the Elector of 
Hanover, now at last persuaded to accept the command of the Im- " 
perial forces on the Rhine. Even the Whigs would be reassured in 
their party future by the appointment to the supreme command of 
the lawful Protestant successor to the crown of England. Apart 
from questions of victory, the lives of soldiers, the honour of the 
nation, the glint of the flag, all this looked promising and perhaps 
practicable, if need be. 

But here arose the case of St John. Without St John's brilliant 
oratory, his splendid mental equipment, his Are, his ruthlessness, 
ever3rthing would go awry. ^Xliat would St John do? He was 
Marlborough’s Secretary-at-War, in the closest touch with the 
armies, sharing the burden of their labours, fascinated by their 
prowess. Still revelling in wine and women, he was none the less 
in office eager, vigilant, and tireless. He was a whole-hearted 
admirer of Marlborough. He was one of his young men. A com- 
radeship subsisted between them, for Marlborough had come to 
like and trust St John. They corresponded freely and intimately. 
The Duke interested himself in St John’s private affairs. He had 
been made acquainted with the young Minister’s perpetual financial 
embarrassments. He had concerned himself in having his emolu- 
ments raised. More than that, this miser and skinflint, as he is 
represented, had on one occasion, it is asserted,^ paid St John’s 
debts from his own carefully accumulated fortune. Again the ques- 
tion presented itself to Hurley: Would St John go the whole 
length? 

Hatley on this occasion did not deal in half-confidences. He let 
his associate see quite clearly that the ruin of Marlborough, mi ghty 

’ Von Nootden, Historische ViwW(g» (1884), p. 70. 
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if the Mlrorst came to the worst, have to be faced as part of the plan. 
On what process St John made up his mind we cannot tell. To cast 
aside a benefactor and hero, and perchance wreck the policy of the 
state and the Alliance, and lose the war for the sake of a leap at 
real political power, must have been to him a tremendous personal 
issue. In the upshot, however, St John decided, should the need 
arise, to go with Harley in compassing the overthrow of Marl- 
borough. For the sake of office, for a share in the managen^ent of 
the war, for contact with the Duke, he had very readily foiit years 
before let the Occasional Oanformity Bill, and all that it mi^ant to 
those he had incited, go to the devil. Now the same operation must 
be performed upon a larger scale. It was Marlborough now who 
must be sacrificed, and possibly the alUed cause as well. These were 
important decisions for the bankrupt gambler and genius to take. 
They were not, however, decisions to which his audacity was 
unequal, or his nature a bar. 

The next stage carries us into the ecclesiastical sphere. A series 
of important vacancies occurred. The sees of Chester and Exeter 
fell vacant, and also the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford. 
All these were key-posts in religion and party politics. Any dilution 
of King William’s bishops would affect the small but solid Whig 
majority in the House of Lords. Oxford was at that time virtually a 
High Church seminary, from which the country clergy were mainly 
recruited. Every force at the disposal of the Whigs was set in motion. 
Sarah had already exhausted her influence, and her long letter of the 
preceding year and the Queen’s reply explain the opposing points of 
view very clearly. In January 1706/7 Somers had persuaded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Tenison, to wait upon the Queen and 
ascertain her feelings about one of the bishoprics. The Archbishop’s 
reception was chilling. “My discourse,” he reported, “was short, 
it being said to me on my entrance that the thing was already 
determined, though the person was not declared.”* Godolphin’s 
pleadings were equally vain and unwelcome. Upon the Oxford 
appointment Marlborough had been induced to exert his whole 
Muence in favour of Dr Potter, the Whig nominee. Although 
under this heavy intervention the Queen gstve way, the concession 
only strengthened her will upon the bishoprics. She was, in fact, 

^ See Coxc, iii, *72. 

* Professor Sykes. “Queen Anne and the Episcopate,” Engthb Historical Rtoiov, 

Jriy 1935. P. 441. 
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resolved to regaia in the episcopal what she had lost in thefMinis- 
terial sphere. If Godolphin in the hands of the Junto made her 
swallow Whig Ministers, she would make the Junto swallow Tory 
bishops. Who could defeat her here? Was she not the acknow- 
ledged Head of the Church? Was not this a matter of conscience? ‘ 
It was no mere party prejudice. Her duty to God was involved. 
Founded upon the Eternal Rock and her own desires, no one could 
presume to shake her. She nominated Dr Blackhall, a prominent 
Tory partisan, to Exeter, and Dawes, another Tory, to Chester. 
Both did homage in August. 

Not only were party politics involved in a sharp, practical form, 
but behind lay a more disquieting question. If these appointments 
represented the Queen’s spontaneous personal convictions, it was 
bad enough. If some one was secretly influencing her, it was far.-, 
worse. If that some one was a Secretary of State acting behind the 
backs of his colleagues, and behind party agreements on which 
the Supplies had been voted and all Parliamentary difficulties 
removed — that surely was worst of all. The very doctrine funda- 
mental to the British Constitution, that the Monarch can do no 
wrong, directed this blast of Whig suspicion and reprobation upon 
Harley and his agents. What agents? And here the keenest minds 
in England anticipated the French maxim, Cherchess la femme.” 

It may be remembered that as far back as 1689 Sarah had dis- 
covered with some surprise that she had a poor relation named 
Hill, a Levantine merchant ruined by speculation, who had four 
children, among them a daughter, Abigail.^ When the parents died 
Sarah became the benefactress of the orphans, and provided for all 
of them in various ways. Abigail, the eldest, lived at St Albans 
with the Churchills and their children, and Sarah treated her as a 
sister. Thus the years passed. When Anne came to the throne 
Sarah introduced Abigail into the royal household, and during the 
course of 1702 she became one of the Queen’s dressers. She figured 
in the list of bedchamber women of 1704.2 In this post of humble 
intimacy Abigail faithfully and tenderly waited upon the Queen in 
her daily life and frequent illnesses. To beguile the long hours, she 
played with skill the harpsichord, greatly to the Queen’s enjoyment. 
But at first and for some time their relations were those of mistress 
and servant, or of patient and nurse. There is a curious Jetter of 
Anne’s in 1703 in which she chides Sarah, with a touch of 
^ Vol. I, pp. 435-435. 2 E. Chamberlayne, Anglia Notitia (1704). 
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jealousijr, for her friendship for ‘‘Mrs [Mistress] Hill,” as Abigail 
was called. 

Dear Mrs Freeman hates writing so much I fear, though she would 
stay away two or three days, she would hardly let me hear from her, 
and therefore for my own sake I must write to get a line or two. I 
fancy now you are in town you will be tempted to see the opera^ which 
I should not wonder at, for I should be so too, if I were able to stir, 
but when that will be God knows, for my feavor is not quite gone, 
and I am still so lame I cannot go without limping. I hope Mrs Free- 
man has no thoughts of going to the Opera with Mrs Hill, 'And will 
have a care of engaging herself too much in her company, fofe, if you 
give way to that, it is a thing that will insensibly grow upon you. 
Therefore give me leave once more to beg for your own sake, as well 
as poor Mrs Morley’s, that you would have as little to do with that 
enchantress as ’tis possible, and pray pardon me for saying this.^ 

Gradually, however, an attachment grew in the Queen’s heart 
towards one who rendered her so many small offices. 

We have noticed the . change in Sarah’s relations with Arine 
which followed the Queen’s accession. They were no longer united 
by common dislike of King William, and they had widely different 
feelings about politics and religion. We have traced the growing 
tension and estrangement which Sarah’s advocacy of Whig interests 
produced between her and her royal mistress. At the same time 
Sarah’s habits also changed. She had now become a great lady — 
after the Queen the greatest in the land. She dwelt at the centre of 
politics, and with her strong, clear-cut views, powerful, practical 
mind, and caustic tongue was bound to play a prominent part in all 
the business transacted by Ministers with the sovereign. In her 
husband’s absence at the wars she was his link with the Queen. Her 
relations with Godolphin were those of an indispensable Cabinet 
colleague. Courted by all, besought on every side for favours, 
united to the Queen by what the world believed to be a tie of life- 
long and undying affection, Sarah seemed endowed with power 
to make or mar. To do her justice, she set singularly little store by 
the dispensation of patronage and favours. Her interests were in 
the great spheres of war and affairs; her pride was to manage the 
Queen for the glory of the realm. 

But Sarah had also her own four daughters to guide. She had 
her pleasant home at St Albans; she had her loving life with John 
in his fleeting visits, and her daily correspondence with him when 

^ Blenheim MSS.; quoted in Stuart K<Xd^Jobn and Sarab^ p. 146. 
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he was at the wats. Qm we wonder that now she found h§r con- 
stant attendance upon Anne, their endless privacies, the dull, exact- 
ing routine of the palace, a companionship almost stifling? In- 
sensibly she began to bring Abigail forward to bear some of the 
burden of entertaining the Queen. Abigail showed herself apt in 
this, and Anne made less difficulty about being separated from her 
beloved Mrs Freeman as the early years of the reign slipped by. 
There was no doubt, up to 1705 at least, that Anne would much 
rather have had Sarah with her than anyone else in the world except 
her husband. Nor can we doubt that had the Duchess of Marl- 
borough continued the same assiduous and unceasing attentions 
which had been for nearly twenty years Sarah Churchill’s task in 
life she would have kept her strange dominance over the royal 
heart. However, as the splendid reign unfolded and Marlborough’s- 
triumphs raised him to the pinnacle of Europe, Sarah saw less and 
less of Anne, and Anne increasingly leaned on Abigail. 

It was also unfortunate that when the two women were together 
conversation should turn so often on the tiresome politics about 
which they disagreed, or upon proper and necessary requests by 
Sarah for decisions and promotions. Unsuspected at first on both 
sides, affection cooled. By the summer of 1705 Anne had become 
at least as dependent upon Abigail as upon Sarah. Till about this 
time Abigail never seems to have “talked of business” to the Queen; 
but she gradually became conscious of the reality of her influence. 
She was the witness on many occasions of hot disputes about politics 
between Sarah and the Queen. She saw Anne’s distresses; she 
comforted her after stormy scenes. Presently she began not un- 
naturally to make comments upon public affairs which pleased the 
Queen. She always said what her mistress liked to hear. This 
process became pronounced as the divergence between Harley and 
Godolphin developed, and here we must note, though Sarah 
appears to have been long unconscious of it, that Abigail stood in 
about the same family relation to Harley as she did to Sarah. She 
was bound by a cousinly tie to both. She would naturally see the 
Secretary of State in his audiences and on many occasions. She 
cultivated this intimacy, as well as that with the Queen. 

it is not till Jime 2, 1707, that the name of Abigail figures in 
Marlborough’s correspondence. Evidently Sarah had become 
aware of a marked change in the demeanour of her poor relation. 
She ftdt herself in contact with a new power, hesitatic^, tentative, 
lortive, undefined, but in all senses real. She wrote in akrm to 
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Duke.* Marlborough, into whose category of values Abigail had 
not yet swum, replied, “I should think you might speak to her with 
some caution which might do good; for she is certainly grateful and 
will mind what you say.” This optimism did not last long. 

Sarah was deeply disturbed. Instead of increasing her atten- 
dances upon the Queen, using all her arts upon her, and acting as 
if she were entirely at her ease, she indulged in the haughtiness of 
offended friendship. She stayed away from Court, and t^ed the 
Queen roundly in letters with departing from their old affection and 
talking politics with her chambermaid. Sarah’s eyes ougkt surely 
to have been opened by Anne’s letter of July i8. 


Anne to Sarah \ 

h riday^five clocks July i8 [1707] 


I give my dear Mrs Freeman many thanks for her letter, which I 
received this morning, as I must always do for everything that comes from 
her^ not doubting but what you say is sincerely meant in kindness 
to me. But I have so often been unfortunate in what I have said to 


you that I think the less I say to your last letter the better; therefore 
I shall only, in the first place, beg your pardon once more for what 
I said the other day, which I find you take ill; and say something in 
answer to your explanation of the suspicions you seemed to have con- 
cerning cousin Hilly who is very far from being an occasion of 
feeding Mrs Morley in her passion, as you are pleased to call it; she 
never meddling with anything, 

I believe others that have been in her station in former times have been 
tattling and very impertinent y but she is not at all of that temper; and as 
for the company she keeps, it is with her as with most other people. 
I fancy that their lot in the world makes them move with some out of civility 
rather than choice ; and I really believe, for one that is so mudi in the way 
of company, she has less acquaintance than anyone upon earth. 1 
hopCy since in some part of your letter you seem to give credit 4o a thing because 
I said it was sOy you will be as just in what I have said now about Hill 


for I would not have anyone hardly thought of by my dear Mrs Free- 
man for your poor unfortunate but ever faithful Motley’s notions or 
actions.^ 


This evidently was not one of Anne’s genuine, forceful, effusions. 
It is, indeed, a masterpiece of sarcasm and polished hostility. It 
may well be that two or three people sat together upon this ind 
chuckled in exclusive comradeship over its many stabs and gibes. 
We have little doubt that Harley pointed the pen with which the 
Queen wrote. Such a letter nowadays would chill relations between 

* Coze, iii, 2;9-26o. 
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equals. Between Sovereign and subject it wore a graver aspect. 
The relations could not be ended. The sword of Marlborough up- 
held Britain and the Grand Alliance. His authority and connexions 
at home were on a vast scale, not easily to be measured. Sarah was 
his wife. Her office of Mistress of the Robes was as important as 
that of the Lord Keeper. She and the Queen were bound together 
and had to bicker it out. All political forces converged upon the 
point. Besides, in the Queen’s heart there still perhaps sometimes 
lurked a fading wish to kiss, and let old days come back. 

At the end of July 1707 Sarah learned that Abigail had been 
married some months previously to a Mr Masham, one of the 
Prince’s gentlemen. Abigail, taxed with the concealment of this 
important fact from the author of her fortunes, admitted it with 
her mutinous deference. It was not until Sarah learned that the 
Queen had been present at the ceremony and had made a substantial 
donation that she realized how closely organized was this inner 
world from which she was excluded. We have to measure not only 
the wrath of an arrogant woman, but a political situation which 
held all Europe in its grip. 

Here again Sarah lost her poise. Says Coxe very truly: 

In this case the Duchess, instead of attempting to conciliate her royal 
mistress and regain her favour by renewing her former attentions, 
assailed her with bitter reproaches, which were the more revolting 
because partly just. On the first intelligence of the marriage she burst 
into the royal presence and expostulated with the Queen for conceal- 
ing the secret which nearly regarded her as a relation. The mortifying 
replies of the Queen, who warmly vindicated the silence of her favourite 
by imputing it to fear of offending, rather inflamed than soothed her 
resentment, and from this period their correspondence exhibits a tone 
of dissembling humility on one hand, and, on the other, of acrimonious 
reproach.^ 

By this time the real facts had dawned on Marlborough. In the 
midst of this year of misfortune in the field he felt himself struck a 
deadly blow. He always measured the Queen’s temper far better 
than his wife. He knew the Stuart qualities, that the breach was 
irreparable and the danger capital, not only to himself but to the 
whole cause of the Allies. From this moment a sombre fatalism 
begari to steal over him. Henceforth he considered himself less the 
responsible master of events, but rather a servant who must do his 
duty as well as he can, and as long as he is bidden or allowed to do 

^ Coxc iii, 260, 
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it. Sdxne commentators suggest he should have submitted to the 
Queen, made terms with the moderate Tories, and thrown all his 
weight against the Whigs. This involved a wrong and disastrous 
strategy for the war, and the sacrifice of Godolphin. The opposite 
course of joining with the Whigs and coercing the Queen to expel 
Abigail was clearly repugnant to him. He would never take any 
measure against the Queen except that of leaving her service. 
Nothing would induce him to be the political tool of eithfr party. 
He would do his job as General until he was turned clfit of it. 
Beyond that at his age he would not go. All this must be\ remem- 
bered when we come to judge his conduct during the Peace Negotia- 
tions. Abigail was probably the smallest person who ev^r con- 
sciously attempted to decide, and in fact decided, the history of 
Europe. The first extant account of her is contained in a letter of 
a lady of fashion dated May 12, 1707: 

This makes me think of a match yours mentioned, our relation the 
Dresser with Colonel Masham, whom the Queen hath lately advanced. 
If the same is young have heard her greatly commended for a sober 
woman. I believe she is the same Aunt Brom[field] used to talk of, 
lived with Sir George Rivers’ lady when first we went to Grcville 
Street. The great Lady Duchess in that deserves great commenda- 
tions, that hath taken such care of her relations, who when low are 
generally overlooked. Is her brother Colonel Hill married, as was 
reported, to one of the Queen’s maids? ^ 

Abigail can speak for herself in her own way. 

Abigail Masham to Harlej 

London 

September z^th, 1707 

AU that has happened new since you left us relates to myself which 
is: the 22nd day I waited; and in the evening about eight o’clock a 
great lady came and made a visit till almost ten. I was in the drawing 
room by good luck, and as she passed by me I had a very low curtsey, 
which I returned in the same manner, but not one word passed between 
us, and as for her looks, indeed, they are not to be described by any 
mortal but her own self. Nothing but my innocence could have sup- 

^ Lady Pye to Abigail Harley, at Eywood, Derby, May 12, 1707; Portland Papers, 
H.Af.C., p. 406. These names are superficially misleading. Abigail Masham, the 
dresser, conducted her famous political intrigue with Robert Harley, the Secretary 
of State. Abigail Harley is a different person altogether and has nothing to do with 
cither of them. The name of Lady Pye, the writer of the letter, is sometimes used 
by Abigail Masham in her letters to Robert Harley as a blind for the Duebesa of Marl- 
borough. 
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potted me under such behaviour as this. When she had ended her 
conversation with the Queen, I was gone to my lodging to avoid 
seeing her again that night, but she was so full, she could not help 
sending a page of the back stairs to speak with me. When I came to 
her she told me she had nothing to say to me and was easiest to me, 
and then she would trouble me no more. I desired I might wait upon 
her where and when she pleased; then, says she, I will send for you 
to-morrow. I waited all day, expecting to be sent for, but no message 
came; at last, between eleven and twelve o'clock the next morning, 
this letter was sent by her footman, which I have taken the liberty to 
enclose with a copy of my answer^ before she went her journey to 
Woodstock, if you care to give yourself the trouble of reading them; 
and I beg you will let me have her letter back again when we meet.^ 

Dartmouth describes Abigail as “exceedingly mean and vulgar , 
in her manners, of a very unequal temper, childishly exceptious and 
passionate.”® 

Swift, on the other hand, wrote: 

A person of plain, sound understanding, of great truth and sincerity, 
without the least mixture of falsehood or disguise; of an honest 
boldness and courage, superior to her sex, firm and disinterested in her 
friendship, and full of love, duty, and veneration for the Queen, her 
mistress.^ 

These are opposite opinions, equally biased. The reader will be 
able to judge from the sequel. 

The cUmax in Sarah's relations with Abigail at the end of 1707 
can best be described in Sarah's own words. 


After some time it was thought proper that she should write to me, 

and desire I would see her; to which I consented, and appointed her a 

rime > Wh en ahe_came L heo-an to tell her that it was verv niain the 
time. When she rame I heo-an to tell her that it was verv niain the 

Queen was much oianged towards me, and that 1 could not attribute 
this to anything but her secret management; that I knew she had 
been very frequently with her Majesty in private, and that the very 
.attempt to conceal this, by artifice, from such a friend as I had been to 
her was alone a very ill sign, and enough to prove a very bad purpose 
at bottom. To this she very gravely answered that she was sure the 
QueeUy who had loved me extremely^ would always be very kind to me. It was 
some minutes before I could recover from the surprise with which 
so extraordinary an answer struck me. To see a woman, whom I 
had raised out of the dust, put on such a superior air, and to hear her 


^ Not found. 

^ Burnet, vi, 37. 
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assume me, by way of consolation, that the Queen would be always 
very kind to me! At length I went on to reproach her with her in- 
gratitude and her secret management with the Queen to undermine 
those who had so long and with so much honour served her Majesty.^ 

No one reflecting on the relationship which had subsisted for so 
long between Sarah and Abigail can wonder at Sarah’s inability to 
address herself adroitly to the new situation. It was more than 
could be expected from human nature, least of all from Sarah’s 
nature. Jealousy gnawed her vitals, affront inflamed her proper 
pride, ingratitude aroused her moral indignation. Hatred and, i con- 
tempt of Abigail inspired her every thought, word, and gesture. 
Every expression she gave to these uncontrollable feelings dVove 
deeper the wxdge between her and the Queen. \ 

Marlborough’s letters to Sarah and Godolphin, written from the 
camp during the summer and autumn, give a revealing picture, alike 
of his own mood and of the impending Court and party crisis. He 
wrote under strain and disappointment to his wife and to his 
closest friend, unconcerned with the eyes of the future.* 

hhn to Sarah 

Mjildert 
]me 6, 1707 

... It is true what you say of Woodstock, that it is very much at 
my heart, especially when we are in prosperity, for then my whole 
thoughts are of retiring with you to that place. But if everything does 
not go to our own desire, we must not set our hearts too much upon 
that place, for I see very plainly that whilst I live, if there be troubles, 
I must have my share of them. This day makes your humble servant 
fifty-seven. On all accounts I could wish myself younger; but for 
none so much as that I might have it more in my power to make 
myself more agreeable to you, whom I love with all my soul.® 

And (June 15): 

I do from my heart assure you that T should be much better pleased 
to live with you in a cottage than in all the palaces this [world] has 
without you.^ 

June 26, 1707 

The weather is so very hot, and the dust so very great, that I have 
this hour to myself, the officers not caring to be abroad till the hour of 

^ Conduct^ pp. 245-246. 

2 I be letters ate severely abridged to avoid tepedfion and irrelevancy. 

2 Coxe, iii, 251. ^ ibid,, 2 1 2-21 5 . 
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orders obliges them to it. It is most certain that when I was in^Spain, 
in the month of August, 1 was not more sensible of the heat than I am 
at this minute.^ If you have the same weather, it must make all sorts 
of fruit very good; and as this is the third year of the trees at Wood- 
stock, if possible, I should wish that you might, or somebody you can 
rely on, taste the fruit of every tree, so that what is not good might be 
changed. On this matter you must advise with Mr Wise, as also what 
plan may be proper for the ice-house; for that should be built this 
summer, so that it might have time to dry. The hot weather makes me 
think of these things, for the most agreeable of all presents is that of 
ice. 2 

June 27, 1707 

I am glad to hear that the Duke of Shrewsbury is easier than the 
last year. I do not think he can ever be of much use, but it is much 
better to have mankind pleased than angry; for a great many that can 
do no good have it always in their power to do hurt.® 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Mei-dert 

June z-j, 1707 

That which gives me the greatest trouble is what you say concern- 
ing the Queen; for if Mrs Morley’s prejudice to some people is so 
unalterable, and that she will be disposing of the preferments now 
vacant to such as will tear to pieces her friends and servants, that must 
create distraction. But you know my opinion was, and is yet, that you 
ought to take with you Mr Secretary Harley*^ and to let the Queen see, with 
all the freedom and plainness imaginable, her true interest ; and when she 

tlnof- l-KAkr#* Ttrill cVirkiilrl^ 

1 " r- ,1 I ■ ? ^ U iU-J ^ 

wj.i-1. i.iavVi' vjvy\x o wxjlx x v^x ijny 

own part, I see in almost every country they act so extremely against 
their own interest that I fear we have deserved to be punished.® 

John to Sarah 

Meldert 
July 4, 1707 

If I were ever capable of giving advice, it would be rashness to do 
it at this distance; but I believe nothing can cure this matter, if I guess 
right, but Lord Treasurer’s giving himself the trouble of writing very 
plainly what he thinks is wrong, and send it to the Queen, without 
offering to quit, or expecting any answer; but, as in duty bound, to 
leave it to her consideration, I should hope this would do it; but if 

^ This remark may refer to his youthful service at Tangier; and it is possible, though 
we have no record of it, that he travelled in Spain at that time. 

® Coxe, iii, 262-263. ® Ibid^ 264. 

* Marlborough*s italics. ® Coxe, iii, 265-266. 
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it should not, the last and only thing must be, that the Solicitoz- 
Gieneral speak very freely to Mr Harley. . . 

Apparently this process of communication with a delinquent 
colleague through a Law Officer was reserved for the most serious 
differences and for decisive steps. We shall see it in use later on— - 
a kind of writ, a legal process entirely different from the usual 
elaborate courtesies, however formal. 

■ il 

Marlborough to Godolphin i 

MeldekJ^ 

July ii»5i707 

Since you think it will be of no use to take Mr Harley with you to 
the Queen, you must find some way of speaking plainly to him; for 
if he continues in doing ill offices upon all occasions to Lord Somers, 
Lord Sunderland, and Lord Wharton, it will at last have so much 
effect upon the Queen, whose inclinations are already that way, it 
must occasion that no measures will be followed. If Mrs Morley 
writes to me, I shall be sure to send you a copy of my answer. 

You have so much business that 1 am afraid you hcwe forgot to settle with 
Mr Bridges the allowance out of the poundage^ which I desired for Mr St John, 
I beg the favour of your doing it.^ 


John to Sarah 


Meldert 

July n, 1707 


. , . Your expression of the ice-house, that it can’t be of use this 
three years, is a very melancholy prospect to me, who am turned on 
the ill-side of fifty-seven. 

I am very sorry that you think you have reason to believe that Mr 
Harley takes all occasions of doing hurt to England. If Lord Treasurer 
can’t find a remedy, and that before the next winter, I should think 
his wisest and honestest way would be to tell the Queen very plainly 
which way he thinks her business may be carried on; and if ^t be 
not agreeable, that she would lose no time in knowing of Mr Harley. 
I am very confident the latter would not dare undertake the business, 
and then everything might go quietly.® 


John to Sarah 


Meldert 

July 21, 1707 


My head is full of things that are displeasing, that I am at this time 
a very improper judge of what would be best for the work at Wood- 
stock; for really I begin to despair of having any quietness there or 
^ Coxe, iii, 266-267. 272. ® 275-274. 
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afliywherc else. What you say of Mr Prior has given me uneasiness; 
but when you shall know the reason why any consideration was had 
for him, you will rather pity than reproach me; but as I am taking my 
measures so as to be out of the power of being censured and troubled, 

I am resolved to be ill-used for a little time longer. I see by yours of 
the 30th that I am to be mortified by the prosecution of my brother 
George. I have deserved better from the Whigs; but since they 
are grown so indifferent as not to care what mortifications the Court 
may receive this winter, I shall not expect favour. My greatest concern 
is for the Queen, and for the Lord Treasurer. England will take care 
of itself, and not be ruined, because a few men are not pleased. They 
will see their error when it is too late.^ 

This letter is of interest because of its reference to the poet Prior. 
Prior had a small post at the Board of Trade, and wrote odes glorify- 
ing Marlborough’s victories. For some time he had been sus- 
pected by Godolphin of intriguing with Harley and writing anony- 
mously in the opposite strain. In April 1707 he was dismissed from 
iiis ap^oihuheht.' rriur was a rricHa 01 'Cirdoririei. “manborougn 
did not believe him guilty of a double part. When I first heard of 

Prior (July 14, 1707), “I took the liberty to tell His Grace in the 
most friendly manner I could what I thought of your circumstances, 
and he was pleased to answer me, under the injunction of the 
greatest secrecy, that he had and would take care of you.”* Marl- 
borough’s behaviour in this incident is interesting. He did not 
attempt to reverse Godolphin’s decision. He did not argue the 
point with Sarah. On being convinced by Cardonnel that the dis- 
missed poet was destitute he gave him a pension from funds under 
his control of four hundred pounds a year, which lasted until 1710. 
It then appeared that Sarah and Godolphin had been right in their 
suspicions. The hostile Tories on coming into power immediately 
restored Prior to his place at the Board of Trade, and he subse- 
quently distinguished himself by the malevolence of his attacks 
upon Marlborough in The Examiner. We shall meet him a gain 
at a later stage in this account. But here we see a Marlborough 
deedved and generous. 

Admiral Churchill’s afiairs, which reached their climax in the 
following year, already began to cause anxiety. “ When my brother,” 
iMarlborough wrote to Godolphin Quly 18), “spoke to you about 
las renewing, I could wish you had encouraged him in his resolution 

t Coace, Hi, * Bath Papen. H.M.C., iii, 436. 
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of bckig quit, for it would be very disagreeable to me to have 
him receive a mortification. . . 

And to Sarah (July 22): 

I have sent to Lord Treasurer a copy of my letter to the Queen, 
tho’ I own to you I am desponding as to the good it may do; however, 
I have done my duty, and God’s will be done. By my letter you will 
see that I have endeavoured to do the Whigs the best office I pan; 
but I shall think it a very ill return if they fall upon my brother Gecjrge. 
I do with all my heart wish he would be so wise as to quit his pkee; 
but I hope nobody that I have a concern for will appear against him. 
After the usage I had from Lord Halifax I am concerned but for vtty 
few; therefore, if there should be occasion, pray say, as from yourself^ 
two words to Lord Sunderland; for it would be very uneasy to me to 
have reason to take anything ill of him, and it is impossible for me to 
be unconcerned in this matter. I expect no more than what I would 
do if he had a brother attacked. This, and many other things, shows 
there is no happiness but in retirement.^ 

Evidently Sarah was still championing the Whigs to her husband, 
urging him to make their interests his own, and to help her press 
the Queen on their behalf. Under this persistent solicitation Marl- 
borough now showed an utter weariness and despondency. Neither 
the threats against his brother nor Sarah’s pleadings and remon- 
strance would stir him. He would do no more. 

SOIGNIES 

August 22, 1707 

I do assure you I did not mean the Whigs when I spoke of ingrati- 
tude, but I meant it in general to England; and if you will do me 
justice, you must believe that I have done all the good offices that are 
possible at this distance. I do not say this to make my court to the 
Whigs, but that I am persuaded it was good for my country, and for 
the service of the Queen; for I do really believe that the Tories will do 
all they can to mortify the Queen and England; for I am now both 
at an age and humour that I would not be bound to make my court 
to either party, for all that this world could give me. Besides, I am so 
disheartened that when I shall have done my duty, I shall submit to 
Providence. . . 

And again (August 29): 

If you have good reason for what you write of the kindness and 
esteem the Queen has for Mrs Masham and Mr Harley, my opinion 
should be that the Lord Treasurer and I should tell her Majesty what 
1 Coxc,iii. 280, 2 Ibid., 280-281. ^Ibid., 324-325. 
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is good for herself; and if that will not prevail, to be quiet, jind let 
Mr Harley and Mrs Masham do what they please; for I own I am quite 
tired, and if the Queen can be safe, I shall be glad, . . . for as I have 
served her with all my heart, and all the sincerity imaginable, I think I 
deserve the indulgence of being quiet in my old age.^ 

At this stage Harley was aware that his attitude and activities 
were exciting the suspicions not only of the Whigs but of his 
colleagues. A single specimen of his letters will suffice. 

Harley to Marlborough 

September 16/27, 1707 

I have desired my Lord Treasurer to ask leave for me to go into the 
country, which I hope to do this night se'nnight. I entreat your 
Grace will permit me now, upon my taking leave, to assure you I 
never have writ anything to you but what I really thought and intended. 
For near two years I have seen the storm coming upon me, and now 
I find I am to be sacrificed to sly insinuations and groundless jealousies. 

I have the satisfaction, not only of my own mind, but my enemies 
and friends witness for me, that I have served your Grace and my Lord 
Treasurer with the nicest honour and by the strictest rules of friendship ; 
and [that] I have sacrificed everything to this, the world knows; and 
that what credit I have with the clergy or laity has been all employed 
to no other end but the service of both your Lordships. 

I have not interposed in, or contradicted directly or indirectly, by 
myself or any other, the putting in or putting out any person, or 
meddled with any measures which are taken; for I have avoided know- 
ing them. And yet I am now first charged in general, and when I 
desired that particulars might be told me, nothing is specified but the 
two nominated bishops. I must therefore say the same to your Grace 
I did when it was mentioned to me yesterday, that I never knew those 
two persons, I never spoke of them, nor ever thought of them, or 
^directly or indirectly ever recommended them to the Queen, or to or 
by any other person. And, my Lord, I must do myself this justice, 
that I am above telling a solemn lie; that I scorn the baseness of it; 
and that if I had known or recommended those persons, I would 
not have been so mean as to deny it, but would have owned it, and 
' given my reasons for it. And now, my Lord, since I am going into 
the country, and perhaps Sunday next may put an end to any farther 
opportunity of my troubling your Grace with letters, I beg leave to 
assure your Grace that I shall always preserve an entire duty and service 
for your Grace. And I will add but this, that if there be any uneasiness 
in tie Queen to comply with any proposals, I heartily wish that the 
true reason of it may be found out; for as I have no hand in it, nor any 
^ Coxc, iii, 328-329. 
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friepd or acquaintance of mine that I know of, so I believe that half 
the pains which are taken to accuse and asperse the innocent would 
discover the true cause, and provide the remedy.^ 

“I dread the thoughts,” Hatley wrote to Godolphin (Septem- 
ber 10/17), “of running from the extreme of one faction to another, 
which is the natural consequence of party tyranny, and renders the 
Gov[emment] like a door which turns both ways to let in each party 
as it grows triumphant, and in truth this is the real parent and 
nurse of our factions here.”* It was hardly possible to express more 
tersely implacable opposition to the whole system of party gow^- 
ment as it was to flourish in England for the next two hunted 
years. But Harley’s attempt to overturn the Government caimot 
be translated entirely into terms of subsequent or modern politics. 
In 1708 the party system, though inconceivably violent and bitter, 
was in the infancy of its power. The use of an organized party to 
impose a phalanx of Ministers upon a reluctant sovereign had not 
become respectable. The Whigs could not fight the coming election 
upon the principle that a victorious faction is entitled to dictate to 
the Crown its choice of advisers. Such a suggestion would have it 
once discredited them in the eyes of many worthy persons. If it 
came to a clash between the Whig Parhamentary doctrines and the 
Queen it was certain that large numbers of Whigs would stand by 
her. Public coercion of the Crown on personal issues was im- 
possible. 

Harley, armed with the Queen’s favour, planned to regain his 
control of a great part of the Tories and at the same time to woo 
the moderate Whigs and isolate their extremists. The language 
which he held was that he represented the Queen, was fully in 
sympathy with her, and that she was even willing to take certain 
moderate Whigs into her Cabinet. Were the Junto, then, preparfcd 
to defy her wishes, to stand together against her, and to go to the 
polls as the declared enemies of the Prerogative? His early moves, 
as reported to Shrewsbury by Vernon, the former Secretary of 
State, indicate that Harley was beginning to take up this natiomil 
position by grouping friends of the Prerogative against the Junto.® 
Thus at the same time he undermined Godolphin and sought to 
drive the Whigs to argumentative extremities which would divide 
and ruin them. Moreover, once Harley became the probable head 

^ Coxe, iii, 395-397. * Bath Papers, p. 181. 

® James Vernon, Letters illustrative of the Reign of William 111 . . . (1696-1708) 
(edited by G. P. R. James, 1841), iii, 345. 
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of a Government he could rely upon a flow of recruits from^Whig 
ranks. Whig discipline, though remarkable for the age of Anne, 
could not compare with twentieth-century caucus control. 
never in my life,” Swift wrote to the Archbishop of Dublin, 

saw or heard such division or complication of parties as there have 
been for some time. You sometimes see the extremes of Whigs and 
Tories driving on the same thing. 1 have heard the chief Whigs blamed 
by their own party for want of moderation. , . 

♦ 

The swift and decisive failure which overtook Harley’s schemes, 
and the rejection by following generations of his views, must not 
blind us to their deadly sagacity and force at this time. Nor can 
we say that upon the merits Harley was wrong. The issue, apart 
from personal rivalries, was to him one of national versus party 
government at the height of a great war. His methods arc not to 
be reconciled with any standard of honour or good faith. But at 
this juncture he came within an ace of frustrating the development 
of the party syftem, and ruling by a composite majority on the 
principles which St John in his old age afterwards embodied in the 
idea of a Patriot King. 

Neither must we underestimate the quality and resources of 
Godolphin. His Pole Star was Marlborough and Marlborough’s 
war. He saw his supreme duty in forming a Parliamentary founda- 
tion upon which Marlborough could bestride Europe, and in 
furnishing him with supplies of money, men, and ships. To this 
purpose he used all the ruse and artifice with which forty years of 
Parliamentary and Court intrigue, in times most of them tougher 
than the age of Anne, had made him familiar. While Harley calcu- 
lated upon the collapse of the party system, Godolphin relied upon 
its feuds. The Lord Treasurer’s strength consisted, according to 
Brian 9 on, in his supreme gift for applying the maxim ‘ Divide and 
govern.’ His skill lay in the management of business in such a way 
that, immediately any party assault on the Ministry threatened to 
liecome dangerous, some question would be raised to set the Tories 
and Whigs by the ears. Therefore he worked for national govern- 
ment through the equipoise and cancellation of the parties, whereas 
Hatley sought it by the fusion of their central elements. 

1 February 12, 1708; The Works of Jotiaihan Swift (edited by Sir Walter Scott. 1883 . 
XV, 283. 
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Chapter Seventeen ' 


THE FALL OF HARLEY 

1707-1708 — WINTER ; 

t 

* ^ 

A S the meeting of Parliament approached it betame 
/\ known that a serious attack impended upon the adnl^nis- 
/"■^tration of the Navy. Naval circles debated in those 
JL \.days, as in our own, whether our sea effort should be 
directed to keeping open the lines of communication or expended on 
main military purposes in support of the armies. During the first 
six years of the war Marlborough’s strategy, always aiming at 
decisive results, had been ready to suffer heavy losses on the trade 
routes for the sake of gaining command of the Mediterranean and 
all that followed therefrom. Part of the price paid for the im- 
mense naval effort against Toulon had been the marked weakening 
of trade protection, with consequent heavy forfeits on the oceans 
and elsewhere. Never in our history has the Fleet been used so 
much for the military purpose, or so little for the comfort, con- 
venience, and profit of trade. The losses of the merchants had 
been severe. No fewer than eleven hundred merchant ships belong- 
ing to London River alone had been lost during the war. In this 
very year of 1707 French cruisers had raided three great trading 
fleets, and taken a heavy toll off Brighton, off the coast of Lapland, 
and between Scilly and Ushant, capturing or destroying six battle- 
ships of the escorting squadrons. The Whigs, apart from their 
political manoeuvres, were naturally sensitive to the bitter complaints 
of the merchants and the City financiers. We may measure the 
classic vigour of the war administration by the fiact that it was 
capable in the pursuit of victory of imposing such hardships upon 
these powerful and vital interests. But now victory was lacking; 
there was naval miscarriage and defeat. The brunt of all this fell 
upon George Churchill, virtually, in modern terms. First Sea Lord, 
who under the Queen’s husband. Prince George of Denmark, 
managed the Admiralty in harmony with his brother’s strategic 
aims. 

To these serious, debatable public issues private friction was 
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added. Halifax, better known to history as William IH’s ^mous 
Finance Minister, Montagu, one of the lords of the Junto, a brilliant, 
powerful man, for years excluded from office, was at this time in a 
fury with Marlborough. Having been associated with him in the 
Barrier-Succession negotiations of the previous year, he ardently 
desired to be nominated a plenipotentiary in the peace discussions 
which always lay just beneath the threshold of the war, and might 
at any moment become all-important. He had paid his court to 
Marlborough. He had even stood, hat in hand, to Sarah as she 
entered her carriage. His wish had not been gratified. His anger 
is recorded in vehement letters now extant. He m ade little secret 
that he would retaliate for this rebuff, and his means were ready to 
hand. He would when Parliament met attack George Churchill 
and the administration of the Admiralty. 

Admiral Churchill, Marlborough’s faithful naval wing, was 
personally vulnerable. He was a vehement Tory, probably in his 
heart a Jacobite. Rumour said graft was rife in the Admiralty; 
and, indeed, there was evidence of convoys denied to the merchants 
or delayed on insufficient grounds, and of officers who must be 
bribed to do their duty. Marlborough’s brother was, then, to be 
accused by Halifax and the Whigs at once of maladministration 
which had proved disastrous and of feathering liis own nest. Upon 
the first covmt he has a good answer to later times. He steadfastly 
pursued the major objects of the war. Upon the second count no 
very satisfactory rebuttal is forthcoming. In the event nothing was 
brought home against him. But whether this was due to his innate 
purity, or to the fact that the Whigs for larger reasons, which will 
appear, eventually abandoned the hunt, is a dubious matter. 

Marlborough was distressed and worried by the attack upon his 
brother, of which he had learned early. As his letters from the 
camp show, he was well aware of Halifax’s intentions and their 
cause. He tried to placate that offended magnate by a ceremonious 
and conciliatory letter. Halifax had no mind to be paid off in such 
light coin. He left the Duke’s letter unanswered — a. marked affront 
— ^and continued his hostile preparations. There was, however, one 
helpful reaction. Any attack on the Admiralty was an attack upon 
the Queen’s beloved husband, the Lord High Admiral. Prince 
George had been friendly to Marlborough even before the days 
when they both rode off at Salisbury from James II to William III. 
He was under the Duke’s spell. All his influence with the Queen 
was steadily exerted for Marlborough. He was in these years, for 
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all his'simplicity, ailing health, heavy meals, and heavier potations, 
one of the linchpins in that marvellous coadi of State that drove so, 
triumphantly along the roads of Europe. Anne would tolerate no 
reflection upon her husband. To attack Admiral Churchill was to 
attack George of Denmark. The Queen would have liked to see 
him commanding the armies of the Grand Alliance, and winning 
the great battles of the age. This through Dutch obstinacy and other 
difficulties had failed. Mr Freeman had had to do it all in hi$ own 
name. But the Admiralty and the sea war and all that the lR.oyal 
Navy meant to Britain were in the Queen’s eyes embodied her 
husband. That sphere should certainly be his. Moreover, Prince 
George readily made common cause with Admiral Churchill. \ He 
let himself be managed by him, felt that thereby he was helping ^the 
Duke, was loyal to the now broken Cockpit circle, and pursuing 
the surest road to victory in the war. It is by no means certain 
that this limited man had not laid hold upon the root of the matter. 
Thus the Queen’s husband stood by George Churchill, and the 
Queen resented the attack upon the Admiralty as a personal insult 
to herself. She expected such treatment from the Whigs. She was 
perturbed but not unduly dismayed to find not only high but 
moderate Tories joining in it. 

A catastrophe at sea had closed the year of disaster. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell, returning late in the year from Toulon with the battle 
fleet, approached the mouth of the Channel in the third week of 
October 1707. We are prone in these days of steam, perfect charts 
of rocks, shoals, and currents, well-lighted coasts, and wireless 
telegraphy to ignore the awful dangers of the sea in the early 
eighteenth century. We may remember Rooke’s repugnance to 
a late return of the heavy ships.^ But in this period the fleet was 
used as roughly as the armies, and all risks were run for main 
objects. These mighty oak vessels, carrying sometimes ninety 
guns and mote than seven hundred men, were in the narrow watejs 
at the mercy of gale, mist, and current. So unsure were the methods 
of fixing a position within twenty or thirty miles that the Admiralty 
was wont to send out frigates to cruise about to pick up the home- 
ward-bound battleships and cross-check their position by their 
recent contacts with the land. This precaution was not neglected 
in October 1707. Unhappily, the helping frigate was too late to 
find the fleet. The weather was thick and violent; and there was a 
current, not then known to navigators, whidi carried Admiral 

* Voi. n, p. 573. 
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ShoveU forty miles out of his reckoning. The evening of Octopet iz 
found the battle fleet with a deadly wind amid the sharp rocks of the 
ScUlics. Two great ships and a capital frigate were dashed to pieces, 
fifteen hundred sailors perished, and, worst of all, our finest admiral, 
cast upon the beach exhausted and unconscious, was let die for the 
sake .of his emerald ring by an island woman, who a generation later 
at the point of death confessed her crime. 

Such were the elements of the storm, about to break upon the 
Admiralty, which the foundations of Marlborough’s political struc- 
ture must now withstand. 

The first Parliament of Great Britain met on November 6/17, 
1707. The forty-five new members from Scotland were solidly 
fiivourable to the Government, and the re-election of Mr Speaker 
Smith was uncontested. The Commons replied dutifully and with- 
out demur to the gracious Speech. When the management of the 
Navy was arraigned they listened contentedly to the cogent defence 
presented by a young Minister — ^Robert Walpole by name — ^who 
had lately been appointed to the Admiralty Board. Not so the 
Lords: on the contrary, while the Commons were voting even 
larger Supplies than in the previous year and increasing the army 
from fifty to sixty thousand men, the Upper House opened a series 
of debates on the most thorny questions of the day. They declined 
to acknowledge the Queen’s Speech until the state of the nation 
had been reviewed. They actually delayed their reply for six weeks. 
Never had such action been taken by the Peers. It seemed, as the 
Queen said, to deny her “even ordinary politeness.” The Whig 
lords led the way in the attack on the Admiralty, and no sooner 
was this launched than the Tories came in behind it. The Govern- 
ment was called to account by both the great parties. Marlborough, 
reaching England on November 16/27, found Godolphin in dire 
straits. 

When we review the situation which the two friends had to face 
after the year of disaster one must admit that it required strong 
nerves. The Queen, estranged from Godolphin, severed from 
, ^arah, bridling at the Whigs, loyal only to the Admiralty; the high 
Tories in Church and Parliament intent to smash the Government 
and the war; the Whigs resolved to use the public difficulties to 
assist. Aeir constitutional claims and oust and humble their party 
foes; the maturing of Harley’s profound schemes, St John at his 
. side, Abigail in his hands 1 But Marlborough’s weight and fame were 
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immeijse. In spite of his own batten campaign and die many mis- 
fortunes that had befallen the Allies, he seemed to bulk even larger 
in men's minds than after Blenheim and after Ramillies, The very 
fact that things were going wrong restored him an authority denied 
on the morrow of his victories. When he landed at Dover all eyes 
were turned upon him. We have glimpses of him at this time 
from contemporary pens. His levees were thronged as if they were 
those of a sovereign. He seems to have fallen into the habit, used 
by the greatest personages of those days, of receiving in hid bed- 
room as he did in his tent. Like the Idngs of France, though he 
did not carry it to the same extremes, he made his toilet in public. 
“Every morning when he is in London he has in his antechamber 
gentlemen of the first quality including ambassadors and Ministers 
of foreign princes; he dresses, even shaves and puts on his shirt, 
in public; yet he behaves in a manner calculated to offend no one, 
at least by words, and affects a gentle and gracious air with all.”^ 

Marlborough's conception of the campaign of 1708 was, in fact, 
a renewal of the double invasion of France which had failed in 1707. 
If he could have ordered it, Prince Eugene, with the Duke of Savoy, 
would have broken into Dauphine at the head of the forces, brought 
up again to full strength, which had attempted Toulon in the 
previous year. He was extremely set upon this, and the reports 
which Brigadier Palmes brought back showed Victor Amadeus 
well disposed to the scheme. Marlborough was resolved to stand 
on the defensive in Spain and make the main effort in the Low 
Countries. Eugene, for his part, was more inclined to come round 
to the northern theatre and fight upon the Rhine or the Moselle 
in conjunction with Marlborough. However, English politics and 
Parliamentary strategic fancies complicated the problem. Many 
Whigs, as well as the Tory Party, were unduly fond of the Spanish 
scene. They had worked themselves up year by year to the exorbi- 
tant principle “No peace without Spain," thus vastly extending the 
aims of the war. They supposed that the conquest of Spain could 
best be achieved on the spot. They wearied of the severe fighting 
in Flanders, and imagined the Iberian peninsula the shorter and 
easier road. They wished to avenge the defeat at Almanza locally. - 

These views were constantly pressed by Charles III and all 
directly interested in the Spanish enterprise. Stanhope had returned 
home after the disaster as the mouthpiece of the young King. No 

^ Report of the Genoese envoy; Relas^oni di Ambasciatori Sabaudi, Genovesi e 
1693-1713 (edited by C. Morandi, 1933), p. 179. 
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more competent representative could have been chosen. Stanhope 
ranks high among the heroic and brilliant figures of the age of 
Anne. He was an accomplished soldier. He had gained the entire 
confidence of Marlborough when serving under him in the campaign 
of 170J. He was one of the Duke’s most trusted informants upon 
Spanish affairs. Although his military record is chequered by one 
grievous defeat, his reputation even for skill survived, while his 
personal prowess was to be adorned by the astounding feat which 
the Romans exalted as spolia opima. During the battle of Almenara 
in 1710 he actually, as Q)mmander-in-Chief, cut down with his 
own sword the opposing commander. When it is remembered that 
to these unfading laurels he subsequently added the successive dis- 
charge of the duties of Foreign Secretary and eventually Prime 
Minister, his title to rare distinction cannot be disputed. 

Stanhope, with his already acknowledged force and ability, now 
urged upon MarlJ)orough and the Cabinet a halt in Flanders and a 
decisive campaign in the Peninsula. This was pressed through 
every channel. “I hope,” wrote Charles III later (January 1708) to 
Wratislaw, “that you will at last recognize that it is a chimerical 
conception that one ought to act upon the defensive here. They 
must either put me in the position to advance and act on the offen- 
sive, or they must clearly determine to sacrifice my person and the 
whole afiair here.”^ And again, later, to Marlborough (January 18, 
1708): “Stanhope’s secret project consists in that you should come 
yourself to Spain with 25 or 20,000 men with which, you entering 
by one side, and Prince Eugene and I from the other, you will end 
with one glorious stroke this long and so bloody war.”® 

These appeals are typical. 

Such strategy found no foothold with Marlborough. He was 
inflexibly resolved not to shift the axis of the war to Spain. He was 
willing to recruit the English forces already there sufficiently to 
enable them to mark time without collapse. He was willing that 
the Empire should send new contingents; but the bulk of the drafts 
and all the reinforcements under British control must be reserved 
for the main army in Flanders. One grievous concession he would 
make if absolutely forced: he would consent to Prince Eugene’s 
going to Spain. He had foreseen and admitted the attraction of 
the step and even the need for it in a letter to Godolphin in 
September. 

^ 1708, correspondence between Charles 111 and Wratislaw; Klopp, xiii, 107. 

* Vienna Archives, quoted in Ameth, PrirK:^ Eugen von Savoyen^ ii, 460. 
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I Helchin 

September 19, 1707 

As to your desire of Prince Eugene’s going to Spain, I think he can ! 
serve nowhere else; for I dare say I am sure] he will not serve 
under the Elector of Hanover, nor can he serve with the Duke of 
Savoy. I shall incline to think, as Sir Edward Seymour said in the 
House of Commons, that he never knew admiral or general that had 
ships or troops enough. 

I am of opinion that the war will be decided in this countrjj^ by a 
battle early in the next campaign, for they [the enemy] see that no suc- 
cess in any other part of the world can get them peace; so thafel am 
persuaded they will have a very great struggle here at the opening of 
the field.i \ 

He had written to Wratislaw (November 21), “One sees that the 
last resource of the King is in the presence of Prince Eugene at the 
head of the army next year.”^ The English Cabinet was ardent for 
such a decision. Nothing could be more popular in London. Marl- 
borough therefore lent himself to suggestions of this character 
which were freely made during the late autumn to the Emperor 
and to his glorious general. Nevertheless we do not believe that 
Marlborough ever thought there was much likelihood of Eugene’s 
consenting to go. Obviously, if the whole burden of the Spanish 
theatre was to be thrown upon him, Eugene would stipulate for a 
strong, effective army. Indeed, he had already written that he would 
not serve without “a real army, not on paper, capable of acting 
offensively.” 

Marlborough was sure that with his authority in London and his 
influence at The Hague he could prevent any large diversion of 
forces. Thus there would be no army to satisfy Eugene. Mean- 
while, if necessary, great play could be made in England with the 
Prince’s name, and the Cabinet could safely go all the way with 
Parliament in asking for Eugene’s services, which would almost 
certainly not be granted. This seems to be the key to Marlborough’s 
inner policy and to the voluminous correspondence which arose 
between the Allies. On November 29 the Queen wrote to the Em- 
peror asking that Eugene should be sent to Spain. On December 9^ ^ 
however, we know that Marlborough said in great confidence to 
Primoli, a secretary of Count Gallas, the Imperial Ambassador, 
that he “did not intend to send troops into Catalonia for the new 
campaign,”® This is the decisive fact. 

^ Coxe, iii, 353-354. 2 Dispatches, ii, 627. 

® Primoli’s letter; Klopp, xiii, 10. 
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The second debate in the Lords on Peterborough’s conduct 
drew from Marlborough his most memorable Parliamentary per- 
formance. It is the more remarkable because, although he had 
made up his mind what ought to be done and what he meant to do, 
his handling of the debate was at once spontaneous, dissimulating, 
and entirely successful. As on the battlefield, he changed his course 
very quickly indeed and spread a web of manoeuvre before his 
opponents. He made candour serve the purpose of falsehood, and 
in the guise of reluctantly blurting out the whole truth threw his 
assailants into complete and baffling error. Under the impulse of 
an emotion which could not have been wholly assumed, he made a 
revelation of war policy which effectively misled not only the 
Opposition but the whole House, and which also played its part in 
misleading the foreign enemy, who were of course soon apprised 
of the public debate. He acted thus in the interests of right strategy 
and of the common cause as he conceived them. He was accus- 
tomed by the conditions under which he fought to be continually 
deceiving friends for their good and foes for their bane; but the 
Speed and ease with which this particular manoeuvre was con- 
ceived and accomplished in the unfamiliar atmosphere of Parlia- 
mentary debate opens to us some of the secret depths of his artful 
yet benevolent mind. But to the scene I 

Rochester opened the debate. The Queen was present incognito 
in her box “ tiU five of the clock in the afternoon.” The high Tory 
leader embraced the interests of Peterborough the Whig, who had 
thrown himself upon the good offices of his party opponents. He 
dilated upon Peterborough’s courage and skffl. He recounted his 
services. Was it not usual and fitting that an officer of such rank and 
achievement, recalled from the front, should either be thanked by 
Parliament or called to account for his conduct? Halifax, speaking 
for the Whigs, took a line which would enable his party to throw 
its weight for or against the Government as they might later decide. 
He supported the demand for a full inquiry. Several Tory peers, 
headed by Haversham, followed with open attacks upon Galway 
as an incompetent foreigner responsible for a British defeat. Then 
. Rochester rose again. He broadened the issue. In the temper of 
the House he felt able to impugn the whole principle of a major 
offensive in Flanders: “ We seem,” he said, “to neglect the principal 
business and mind only the accessories. I remember the saying of 
a great general, the old Duke of Schomberg, ‘that the attacking 
France in the Netherlands is like taking a bull by the horns.” He 
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proposed that we should stand on the defensive in Flanders, and 
send from that army “fifteen or twenty thousand men into Cata- 
lonia.” Nottingham, the other Tory ex-Minister, followed in the 
same strain: “Spain, the principal object of the war, is almost 
abandoned.” 

Marlborough had certainly not expected this development, nor 
the evident swing of opinion with which it was received. He rose 
at once. Every eye was upon him, and his anger was appaipit to 
aU. He spoke of “undigested counsel.” He declared that the need 
was to augment rather than lessen the armies in Flanders. Hd gave 
two reasons, blunt and solid. The first “which induces me to object 
to this proposal is that in Spain most of the enemy’s strong places 
may be kept with one battalion in each, whereas the great towns of 
Brabant which we have conquered require twenty times that num- 
ber of men for their preservation.” This implied that relaxing 
pressure in the main theatre would liberate incomparably more 
French troops for the struggle in Spain than any allied reinforce- 
ments which could be spared. His second reason was: “If our army 
in the Netherlands be weakened and the French by their great 
superiority should gain any considerable advantage, which is not 
improbable, the discontented party in Holland, who are not a few, 
and who bear with impatience the necessary charges of the war, 
will not fail to cry aloud for peace.” These massive truths delivered 
tersely did not stem the tide. Spain was uppermost in all minds, and 
Marlborough had not even mentioned Spain. 

For the third time Rochester rose. He declared himself astonished 
that “the noble peer, who had ever been conspicuous for calmness 
and moderation, should now lose his natural temper.” The House 
was set upon the succour for Spain. “ Would not his Grace oblige 
their lordships by apprising them how they might attain troops to 
send thither for that purpose?” “The obligation,” he added, “is 
the greater as Lord Peterborough has reported the opinion of Prince 
Eugene that the Germans would rather be decimated than be sent 
into Spain.” 

Thereupon Marlborough resolved to make public the idea of 
sending Prince Eugene. He excused himself for his warmth. Such, 
a vital issue could scarcely be discussed without profound concern. 
He would take the House into his confidence: 

“Although it is improper to disclose secret projects in so numerous 
an assembly, because the enemy will not fail to be informed of them; 
yet I am authorized by the Queen to gratify your lordships by the 
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assurance that measures have been already concerted with the ^mperor 
for forming an army of forty thousand men, under the command of 
the Duke of Savoy, and for sending succours to King Charles. It is 
also to be hoped that Prince Eugene may he induced to take the command in 
SpaWy in which case the Germans will gladly follow him. The only 
difficulty which may be objected to this scheme is the usual tardiness 
of the Court of Vienna; and it must be admitted that if the seven 
thousand recruits, which the Emperor promised for Piedmont, had 
arrived in time, the enterprise against Toulon would probably have 
been attended with success. But I dare engage my word that for the 
future his Imperial Majesty will punctually perform his promises.”^ 

The peers were staggered by his declaration. They felt they had 
been made party to the secrets of the Cabinet and of the Captain- ^ 
General. They rejoiced to find how much they had misjudged the 
policy. The opposition collapsed. Rochester even said, “Had we 
known sooner how well all things had been managed, this debate 
might have been spared.” Somers clinched the matter for the 
Whigs by moving “That no peace could be reasonable or safe either 
for her Majesty or her allies if Spain and the West Indies were 
suffered to continue in the power of the house of Bourbon,” and a 
resolution was passed unanimously thanking the Queen for pressing 
the Emperor to send a considerable force to Spain under the com- 
mand of Prince Eugene. The action of the House moved so rapidly 
that the Whigs had to be very agile in adding a rider-resolution in 
favour of also “reinforcing the Duke of Savoy and strengthening 
the army on the Rhine,” and further setting up a committee to cast 
this resolution into the form of an address, upon which Marlborough, 
Godolphin, and Peterborough were named to serve, but no Tory 
except Rochester. Thus was affirmed the Whig thesis, “No peace 
without Spain,” but at the same time there was safeguarded the main 
effort in the main theatre. The long-delayed acknowledgment of the 
Queen’s Speech embodied these conclusions. 

When the Ministers met to consult on the morrow of this memor- 
able debate they set themselves to implement Marlborough^s 
declaration, with which they themselves were in hearty accord. 
The idea of Eugene conquering Spain for the AlUes captivated 
London opinion. Accordingly solemn appeals were renewed to 
the Emperor to send him there. Marlborough joined in these. He 
wrote letters to Wratislaw. He held conversations with the Imperial 
Ambassador which presented the view of the British Parliament* 

^ .Coace, ir, 12-13. The report is, of course, only a sntniriwy. 
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But all time he had continued obstinately and calmly to strengthen 
the main theatre, to prepare for the double invasion of France, and 
to withhold all reinforcements from Spain except a meagre draft of 
eighteen hundred men. He submitted as little to the strategic con- 
ceptions of the Lords and Gsmmons in 1707 as he did during the 
march to Blenheim. 

On December 22/January 3 the hopes of the Qibinet were dashed 
by a dispatch from the English ambassador at Vienna, in reply, to 
their earlier requests, stating that the Emperor could not con^^t 
to send Eugene to Spain. The Ministers, with the assurances gi'yen 
to Parliament only three days before vivid in their minds, and me 
general applause which had greeted them ringing in their ears, w#e 
consternated. Indeed, they were furious. Hofftnann, the Imperr^ 
Ambassador, was summoned before them. His excuse was blunt: 
there were not enough troops in Spain to make a worthy command 
for Prince Eugene. “I must admit,” he reported to his Govern- 
ment, “I have never seen the English Ministers in such a state of 
excitement as over this refusal.”^ Marlborough appeared to share 
the general feeling, and he lent his weight to their appeals both orally 
to Hoffmann and, three days later, in a strong letter to Wratislaw* 
Inwardly, we may suppose, he was able to bear the disappointment 
with his customary composure. 

Eventually, in February, for it is convenient here to anticipate, 
the Emperor made a counter-proposal. He had recourse to one of 
those expedients which even now have not gone entirely out of 
fashion. He suggested a conference at The Hague, where the war 
leaders of England, Holland, and the Empire should settle among 
themselves the final plan of campaign. This was found acceptable 
by all. In the first place it seemed to put everything off for a time. 
The Ministers could feel that the question of sending Prince Eugene 
to Spain was still open, and as it gradually appeared that the con- *, 
ference could not assemble until April, Marlborough saw that there 
was very little prospect of his going. In fact, the procedure adopted 
after all the political storms left everything in Marlborough’s himds 
under the exact conditions which he desired. Little wonder, then, 
that on the very day (February 17/28) when Hofftnann received his 
instructions from Vienna Marlborough saw him, and personaUy 
urged him to frame his proposals for a conference in a form^ 
memorial to be presented to the Queen.® From that moment he 
never said another word about sending Prince Eugene to Spain. 

^ Hofiinann’s dispatch; Klc^p, ziii, ij. * Ibid., 19. ’ 
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There can be no doubt that he got what he had wanted aU along 
But he had certainly been guilty of dissimulation. 

The first month of Parliament had been dominated by the Whig 
attempt to link Supply with the attack on Admiral Churchill. This 
did not prove so formidable as Marlborough and Godolphin had 
feared. The Tories gave it only partial and lukewarm support. The 
more the Whig agitation prospered the cooler the Tories became. 
Their sympathies were more easily aroused by the distress of the 
Queen’s husband than by that of the City merchants who had lost 
their trading ships. In the end Parliament was made content by 
the passing of an Act “for the better securing the Trade by Cruisers 
and Convoys,” which regulated the service of trade defence on the 
lines which had been proposed by Admiral Churchill, among others, 
fifteen years before. Prince George’s Council had in fact followed 
these principles so far as the means allowed after providing for the 
offensive function of the main fleet abroad. After the passing of this 
Act in March 1708 the losses of merchant shipping diminished 
sensibly; but this may well have been because the state of the war, 
especially after the destruction of the French fleet at Toulon, no 
longer required so great a force in the Mediterranean, and thus 
more cruisers could be found for the North Sea and the mouth of 
the Channel. The strategy of the first part of the war appears in 
the final sentence of the answer the Lord High Admiral made to the 
Committee of the House of Lords in January 1708. 

“His Royal Highness does hope their Lordships will beUeve that the 
Queen’s fleet has not been useless and unemployed during this war, 
which cannot be carried on agreeable to the declared sense of their 
Lordships, but by supporting a superiority at sea upon the coasts of 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy, in all which places the Queen’s fleet hath 
done great services the last four years, and attempted some things 
which might have secured Britain for one age from all the naval power 
of France.”^ 

Both Houses seemed glad when in the fifth week of the session 
the Spanish question, with all the exciting scandals about Peter- 
borough and the Almanza disaster, came upon the scene and 
diverted attention from what threatened to become a very danger- 
ous Whig electioneering cry. It seems probable that both Godolphin 
and Harley, for opposite purposes, were favourable to this develop- 
ment. At any rate, it was from the Ministerial bench that on. 

1 Journals of the House of Lords^ xviii, 410. 
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December 9/20 the matter was originally opened in the House of 
Commons. The first phase of the conflict of the session was ended 
on December 19/30 by Marlborough’s triumphant speech. The 
Address had been voted in the Lords ; the Supplies had been given 
by the Commons: the Ministry still held together; and it seemed that 
the crisis was past. Exhausted, as one may readily believe, by all 
they had gone through, Marlborough and Godolphin retired to 
Woodstock and New m arket for Christmas, and both remaine 4 in 
the depths of the country for a full fortnight. ' 

At the moment when Harley’s underground movement wasH in 
its most delicate and critical condition a sudden startling incident 
plunged him in grave personal weakness and embarrassment. \A 
certain William Greg, one of the various confidential agents whom 
he was wont so wisely to send about the country to report on the 
public temper, had been placed by him in the sub-department 
which dealt with the correspondence of the French prisoners of 
war. The letters of all these French nobles and generals from Marshal 
Tallard downward were forwarded to France after being censored. 
When the mail was being made up for the Continent the Secretary 
of State’s letters and dispatches dealing with the most secret matters 
were sent to this same room, and often left lying on the table till 
they were put in their proper bags for The Hague, Berlin, Vienna, 
Lisbon, Barcelona, or Turin. Daniel Defoe, the most famous of all 
Harley’s political scouts, shocked at this lax procedure, had already 
warned his chief of its dangers; but the Secretary of State had taken 
no action. 

This was a period in the war when French espionage attained its 
highest efficiency and success. Already in May 1707 Chamillart had 
corrupted and gained the secretaries employed by the Savoyard 
Ministers both at The Hague and St James’s. The plan against 
Toulon had in fact been betrayed, though somewhat tardily, from 
Briangon’s office in London. Now, in the winter of 1707/8, the 
tentacles of the French secret service penetrated the office of the 
Secretary of State and lapped themselves around William Greg. 
The wretched man, poorly paid, financially hunted, sought to pro- 
cure from the French Government immunity from capture for an 
English merchant-ship whose owners had promised him two hundred 
guineas. He therefore slipped a sealed envelope into the bag of 
; the French prisoners’ correspondence. This contained nothing less 
than a copy of the letter which Queen Anne had written with her 
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own hand to the Emperor asking for the services of Prince Eugene 
in Spain. Suspicion had already been aroused by previous leakages; 
the bag was opened in Holland, the treachery exposed, and Greg, 
arrested (December 31/ January ii), made a full confession of his 
villainy. At the same time two smugglers whom Harley had em- 
ployed to procure intelligence between Calais and Boulogne turned 
out to be double spies. Upon arrest they of course protested that 
they had only been telling some tales to learn better. In truth 
they had trafficked with both sides for personal gain. On January 8 
Briangon’s secretary, who had sold the Toulon plan in the previous 
year, was detected, exposed, and after an exciting chase through 
London laid by the heels. Both the English scandals touched the 
Secretary of State at a time when the very air seemed poisonous. 

It would be an error to ascribe the fall of Harley to his clerk's 
treason. It must however have played an important part in this 
evenly balanced struggle for power. At any rate, when in the 
middle of January Godolphin and Marlborough came back to 
town they felt strong enough to consider definitely his expulsion 
from the Government. Godolphin, with Marlborough's assent, 
discussed with the Whig leaders the promotion of the moderate- 
Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, Boyle, to the Secretaryship of 
State in Harley's place. The Whigs cared little for Boyle's advance- 
ment, but much for Harley's fall. They saw that their pressure had 
worn out Godolphin's favour only to exalt a far more hostile and 
obnoxious personage, with ail his train and designs. Thus in the 
middle of January the whole blast of these internal passions was 
concentrated upon Harley, already somewhat smitten in public 
opinion and under grievous personal imputation. Such was the 
power of the Queen's support and his own following that he main- 
tained an equal and now open war within the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment for nearly a month. 

Harley, at bay, marshalled his forces. He assembled the elements 
of his alternative Government. He drew the Duke of Buckingham 
into his combination. He persuaded the Queen directly, and 
through Abigail, to encourage the Tories with the near prospect of 
a moderate Tory Administration. The public need created Parlia- 
mentary opportunities. Twenty thousand men were wanted for the 
army, fifteen thousand of whom must be found with the utmost 
speed. The most strained interpretations of voluntary recruitment 
had now failed. A Conscription Bill was brought before Parliament 
in the early days of the new year. The plan for the campaign of 1708 
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depended upon it,* This measute sticted patties and individual 
members alike to their roots. All those deep-seated sentiments of 
personal freedom innate in English hearts were roused. The press- 
gang for the Navy was an old custom. Stimulating the constables 
by bonuses to entice, cajole, or peaceably persuade the unemployed, 
or to coerce vagabonds, to take the Queen’s shilling had run its 
course. Now, either the war effort must languish or young men at 
work in the fields, or even possessed of some property or the heirs 
to property, must by compulsion don the scarlet coat. In eTct|Rfirie 
perturbation the House of Commons sat in committee upotii' the 
demand. 

Harley’s attempt to overturn the Government developed -lery 
rapidly. It is to be distinguished both in nature and form from Ifhe 
previous Whig and Tory party manoeuvres. These had aimed feir 
lower — ^points of prejudice for the election, a working agreement 
with the Ministry, perhaps Cabinet rank for one or two of the 
leaders. Harley’s was a deliberate attempt to upset the whole 
Government, to detach men from both parties, and to form an 
entirely new Ministry of the middle. Shocking! 

The first unexpected difficulties arose in the Committee of Friday, 
January i6, upon the conscription proposals. On the Tuesday 
following these were defeated by 185 votes to 177. This was the 
first defeat in the House of Commons which any Ministry of Queen 
Aime had sustained. While both Houses were wrestling with 
conscription and vehemently probing the causes of the Spanish 
disaster, St John, no doubt at Harley’s instigation, committed an 
indiscretion calculated to bring any Ministry down with a clatter. 
Harley had on January 12 asked him for the figures for the troops 
in British pay in the Peninsula and at Almanza on the date of the 
battle. St John had at first replied that none were available. Now 
suddenly on January 29 in the course of a tense debate the Secretaty- 
at-War blurted out to the House of Commons that out of 29,;9J 
men voted by Parliament for service in Spain only 8660 had fought 
in the decisive action. This produced a tremendous sensation. Ofier 
Ministers disputed their colleague’s statement, and an interchange 
of searching addresses to the Queen and Ministerial replies as from 
the Queen’s hand followed. During the same week the Govern* , 
ment majority, even upon a financial measure, fell to twenty-nine, 
and then to fifteen. On the Saturday a majority of fifty-one was 

' Brkn^on to the Duke of Savoy, January aj/Febtuary j; Turin State Aicldve^ 
Lettere di Ministri, Gran Bretagna, Mazzo 16. 
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tecotded “against the Osurt.” Finally a hostile resolution al^put the 
numbers at Almanza was carried “without a division.” The House 
of Commons -v^s completely out of control. In the Lords the Whigs 
were still pressing the Admiralty. Following this week of Opposi- 
tion triumph, the Queen “told Mr St John that she was resolved to 
part with the Lord Treasurer. She sent him with a letter to the 
Duke of h^lborough which she read to him to that purpose; and 
she gave him leave to tell it about the town, which he did without 
any reserve.”^ 

Harley was now sure he had won. He spoke openly of his new 
Administration and of the favour of the Crown. Nothing remained 
but the supreme trial of strength. All that royal intrigue and Parlia- 
mentary manoeuvre could do was achieved. Against it stood Marl- 
borough, virtually alone. No one outside the circle of Harley’s 
most dating adherents had faced what the nation, Europe, and the 
Queen would do if he were overthrown. It was generally believed, 
or at least hoped, that he would consent to the sacrifice of Godol- 
phin, and serve the Queen at home and abroad in the new combina- 
tion. All this was now to be put to the test. 

On January 29, the very night of St John’s disclosure, Godolphin 
instructed the Attorney-General to tell Harley officially that he no 
longer possessed the confidence of the Lord Treasurer.® Harley 
met this formal and final challenge with imperturbable effrontery. 
He professed himself at a loss to understand what complaint could 
lie against him. He volubly defended his loyalty and good faith as 
a colleague. He declared himself the victim of a conspiracy. He 
demanded an interview with Marlborough. He appealed to him as 
his patron and protector. But Marlborough had slowly been brought 
to regard him as an inveterate liar and a mortal foe. He showed that 
he did not believe a single word that Harley uttered, and he cited 
widi particularity a number of odious but now established details. 
Even after this Hatley wrote Godolphin one of those dishonest 
letters of injured innocence which have but to be read in the light 
of (he established facts to prove him a base and hardy h3^ocrite. 
Godolphin’s answer stands upon its own simplicity: 

I have received your letter, and am very sorry for what has happened, 
to lose the good opinion I had so much inclination to have of you; 
but, I cannot help seeing, not believing my senses. I am very fat 
from having deserved it of you. God forgive you.® 

, ’ Swift to the Archbishop of Dublin, London, February 12, 1708; Works, xv, aSa. 
* &tth P«ff)ers, H.M.C.s i, 189. * Coxe, iv, 22-25. 
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Marlborough meanwhile had been at grips with the Queen. 
Those who depict Anne as a weak woman should reflect upon the 
marvellous tenacity of her will-power, right or wrong. Upon her 
lone head and worn, ailing frame descended the whole weight of 
the quarrels of her realm. The mightiest men of that brilliant age 
contended for her verdict. The passions of great parties, inflamed 
by faction and impelled by real needs, collided in her bosom. The 
storms which now exhaust themselves over enormous electorates 
beat upon her. Alone she had to face' in personal confrontation the 
reason, knowledge, and appeal of her most famous servants ^ and 
counsellors. We can see from her vigorous letters the skill with 
which she selected her lines of resistance. When these became un- 
tenable she fell back on woman’s tears. But she would not yi^d. 
At all costs she would stand by Harley. When Marlborough declared 
that he would not sit again in Council with such a man she made 
no response. When he made plain his determination to resign she 
answered that ‘‘ he might as well draw his dagger and stab her then 
and there as do such a thing.”^ But she would not dismiss Harley. 
She wept convulsively, she seemed about to suffocate; but never 
would she agree. Such were the scenes inseparable from the dis- 
charge of public business in these antique conditions. Marlborough, 
with his tenderness and chivalry to women, his romantic, almost 
mystic reverence for the Queen, must indeed have felt that life was 
not worth living. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Madam, 

Since all the faithful services I have endeavoured to do you, and 
the unwearied pains I have taken for these ten days to satisfy and 
convince your Majesty’s own mind, have not been able to give you 
any such impressions of the false and treacherous proceedings of 
Mr Secretary Harley to Lord Treasurer and myself, but that your 
Majesty is pleased to countenance and to support him, to the ruin 
of your own business at home, I am very much afraid it will be 
attended with the sorrow and amazement of all Europe, as soon as the 
noise of it gets abroad. And I find myself obliged to have so much 
regard to my own honour and reputation as not to be every day made 
a sacrifice to falsehood and treachery, but most humbly to acquaint 
your Majesty that no consideration can make me serve any longer 
with that man. And I beseech your Majesty to look upon me, from 
this moment, as forced out of your service as long as you think fit to 
continue him in it. 

1 L’Hermitage, Dutch Agent in London; Add. MSS. 17677. 
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No heart is fuller of duty to your Majesty than mine; nobpdy has 
more sincere wishes for your prosperity, nor shall more constandy 
pray for your Majesty’s long life, and for your happiness both here and 
hereafter.^ 

But Queen Anne was determined to see the quarrel through. 
On February 9 in a brief, tense audience she received the resigna- 
tions of her illustrious servants. She made some final entreaty to 
Marlborough, but showed herself glad to let Godolphin go. The 
two Ministers who had raised her strength so high at home and 
carried her fame so far abroad quitted her presence, entered their 
coaches, and drove away from St James’s. The scene which followed 
at the Cabinet Council is well known. The Queen seated herself in 
her State chair at the head of the table. Harley rose with a con- 
fident air to open the first business of the day, which happened to 
relate to his department. “ The members at first,” says Coxe, whose 
account is based on Swift and Burnet, “appeared as if absorbed in 
reflection: half-smothered murmurs were then heard, and the Secre- 
tary paused. A momentary silence ensuing, the members turned to 
eadi other, with looks of surprise and uneasiness, till the Duke of 
Somerset arose, and, with warmth, exclaimed, ‘I do not see how we 
can deliberate, when the Commander-in-Chief and the Lord 
Treasurer are absent.’”* Swift gives a rougher and probably 
truer version. “If your Majesty suffers that fellow,” pointing to 
Harley, “to treat of aihiirs of the war without the advice of the 
General, I cannot serve you.”® It was plain that every one agreed 
with him except Harley and the Queen. Harley faltered. The Duke 
repeated his remark, and neither the Queen nor her favourite said 
another word. The Council broke up in confusion. The Queen 
was assisted from her chair half stifled with anger and distress amid 
the bows of her agitated advisers. But even now — ^this is the 
measure of her grit — she did not abandon Harley. She showed in 
that hour in magnificent fashion the quality which had sent her 
grandfather to the scaffold and her father to Saint-Germains. She 
would not have shrunk from either fate. Absolute deadlock gripped 
the Government of Great Britain at a time when London was the 
dominating centre of world affairs. 

The news spread far and wide that Marlborough and Godolphin 

^ Coxe, iv, 24. Coxe gives no date, but it was probably written on February 8, 
ten days after the open challenge to Harley (see p. 311). Klopp thinks that this was 
never intended for the Queen’s eye, but was Marlborough’s draft for his remarks at 
the audience the following day. 

* ® The Works oj Jonathan Swift, xv, 297. 
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had been dismissed by the Queen. The effect was devastating. 
The calculations of adroit intrigue, the hot blood of partisanship, 
suddenly seemed of no account. The larger values asserted them- 
selves in a sobered London. Both Houses of Parliament — ^the G>m- 
mons by a definite resolution — decided to conduct no business till 
they were better informed of these transactions. The City, with its 
vast new financial power, was in consternation. George of Den- 
mark, appalled by what he heard and saw of the public mood, and 
strengthened by what he felt himsdf, implored his wife toi|bow 
to the storm. Even then it was Harley, not the Queen, whoWve 
way. During the afternoon and evening he succumbed to theuiiry 
of pressures which bore in upon him from every side. He fu|j:led 
his standard for a better day. He advised the Queen to accept^his 
resignation. She wept; and he departed. 

Anne was now absolutely alone; apart from Abigail, with the 
pillows, with the harpsichord and the Tory gossip, she could find 
no one to whom she could turn. Then, and then only, did she yield. 
On the loth she summoned Marlborough to her presence, and after 
bitter lamentations and reproaches informed him that he had his 
way. The dismissal of Harley was announced on February II. The 
WWg Boyle, from the Exchequer, became Secretary of State; and 
John Smith, the Whig Speaker of the House of Commons, took 
his place at the Treasury. St John, Mansell (the Comptroller of the 
Household), and Harcourt went out with Harley. The office of 
Secretary-at-War had grown enormously in importance during 
St John’s tenure. Previously it had scarcely counted as Ministerial. 
In theory the Secretary-at-War was little more than a private secre- 
tary of the Commander-in-Chief. But St John had assumed charge 
of all military questions in the House of Commons, and with his 
extraordioary gifts and under war conditions had held die centre of 
the stage. Another Parliamentarian of the first order must be found. 
Marlborough chose the young Robert Walpole, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his vigorous defence of the Admiralty. In 
St John and Walpole he seems to have picked or fotmd the two young 
men of destiny in that day for the office, the efficient conduct of 
which was an essential part of his power to wage war. 

The Whigs now fell upon the fallen Harley. Had this master of 
political intrigue been content to undermine his colleagues by back- 
stairs influence; or was he a Jacobite betraying war secrets to tiie 
enemy? Who could be sure that his machinations stopped short at 
the English Channel? The torments to which he was subjected were 
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mcfdless. Gieg was condemned to death on January 19/310, The 
execution was postponed from week to week while a Lords Com- 
mittee examined him, and it was freely asserted that Greg was 
offered his life if he would incriminate the ex-Secretary of State. 
Harley was, of course, innocent of anything except culpable negli- 
gence in public business. But the ordeal through which he passed 
was terrible. He endured it with characteristic phlegm. He asserted 
his innocence, he offered no explanation and declared that his life 
and honour were in God’s keeping. William Greg, however, with- 
stood all pressures and temptations; and history has pondered over 
the mysteries of his nature, which could sell his coimtry for a paltry 
sum, and yet face a grisly death rather than bear false testimony 
against his master. When at length in April he was brought to 
Tyburn to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, he handed the sheriff 
a paper proclaiming his sole guilt and Harley’s innocence. 

There had been also a final scene in the House of Commons. 
When on February 18/29 Government admitted that St John’s 
figures about Almanza were true, so staggering was the fact that 
the crowded House sat for nearly half an hour dumbfounded, not 
one man caring to attempt to express its feeUngs. This oppressive 
silence brings home to us the magnificent earnestness of that long- 
vanished Parliament, and we feel the beating of those resolute 
English hearts which, in spite of so many feilings and follies, built 
up the greatness of our island. At last the spell was broken by some 
member moving formally to thank the Queen for her reply. 

The injuries given and received in this struggle were of the kind 
that men do not forget. They seared and destroyed all fellow-feeling 
and comradeship between the antagonists. In this bitter month will 
be found the explanation of the ruthless ill-usage which Marlborough 
was to receive four years later at the hands of Harley and St John. 

Thus ended one of the decisive constitutional conflicts of our 
history. The authority of the Crown was once more definitely 
restricted. The public interest, the power of Parliament, the force 
of party organization, all combined might not have prevailed 
against the will and courage of this wrong-headed Stuart sovereign. 
For her part, in pursuance of her conviction, she would have 
^uandered Marlborough, the Grand Alliance, and all that was bound 
up in their cause. But she was beaten by Marlborough’s prestige 
without the slightest distortion of the Constitution, without a vote, 
ydthout even an address. She submitted only with undying resent- 
tfimt, She never forgot and she never forgave. Henceforth she 
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set herrelf to plan revenge. If we have called her a great queen, it 
is not because of her benevolence or her understanding, though 
both were considerable; certainly not because of her right judgment 
— but because of her toughness and will-power, and the part they 
played both for good and for ill in this expansive and glorious 
period. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


THE JACOBITE RAID 

1708 — SPRING 

S COTLAND chewed the thongs of union morosely 
throughout the misadventures of 1707. Harley’s political 
itravellers had warned him of widespread disaffection. 
Hooke, who toured Scotland for him in the early summer, 
reported that nine-tenths of the people were against the Union. 
Highland clansmen, Lowland Jacobites, Whig noblemen, Cove- 
nanters, Catholics and Presbyterians, were all ripe for rebellion, 
though with different objects. Now, if ever, was the hour for the 
rightful heir to Scotland’s ancient crown to set foot upon Scottish 
soil. Versailles, long sceptical, as we have seen, of Jacobite hopes, 
was convinced by far-reaching inquiry that a serious revolt would 
follow the landing of the “rightful sovereign of the three king- 
doms” with arms, money, and supplies, and the French nucleus of 
an army. James Edward, Pmtensus, now twenty, was ardent for 
the attempt, and around him clustered the faithful exiles of Saint- 
Germains. During January Dunkirk hummed with preparation. 
Five French battleships, a score of frigates to serve as transports 
conveying twelve battalions, thirteen thousand stand of arms, the 
gold plate, the liveries and insignia of a royal Court, were assembled. 
The blessing of the Pope and the proved skill of Admiral Forbin 
were cast into the scales for no less an object than the conversion 
of England and Scotland^ and the dethronement of the usurper 
Anne.* Berwick would himself have liked to command the troops, 
and his services were implored by the Scottish Jacobites. But 
Louis XIV drew the line at risking the victor of Almanza upon so 
hazardous a stroke. A squadron of French frigates, six thousand 
soldiers — these might be staked upon an outside chance, but 
Berwick — ^no. 

The stir at Dunkirk and elsewhere was reported to Marlborough 
by his Secret Service in France and Holland, and it may be also 
tWugh some of those strange personal channels the traces of which 

* The Pretender’s mother’s letter. * James’s proclamation. 
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ate fleecy naaifced in l^ory. At any rate, by the fliiiddfe.^ I^^bcqaty^^ 
"wc see this alleged fnend of die Jacobite cause, this pecsisteht* 
correspondent with the exiled Giurt, suddenly active in many 
directions. On the 17th he ordered Cadogan in Flanders to wat<di ‘ 
“ the preparations making at Dunkirk,” and ■ ’ ' : » >■ 

by ^ possible means to inform yourself of the enemy’s designs, giving 
notice of what you can learn, by every opportunity, and if you find it 
requisite, by frequent expresses, both by Ostend and the Btill| > ; 

In case there be any good grounds to believe the enemy have fi^ed 
a design of landing in these parts or in North Britain, that thedlbe a ’ 
proportionable number of her Majesty’s foot forces, not only krat in 
readiness to embark immediately, but . . . if the enemy should enjLrk 
with the intention of landing in Great Britain, before you have\ny 
other orders from hence, that then you put her Majesty’s troops \)n 
ship-board with all possible speed,' either at Ostend or in 
and come yourself with them, to the first convenient port you em 
make.i 

He wrote also to Lumley about the selection of the battalions, 
to Overkirk about replacing them in the various garrisons, and to 
the States to supply warships, transports, and facilities, enjoinittg 
upon all the utmost secrecy. He began to prepare and mnbiliy<» 
the home forces. Household troops. Foot Guards, nine battalions 
of infantry, and some dragoons were all that remained in 
The drafts for the English regiments in Spain depleted by Almanzi 
were formed into provisional battalions. A regiment of horse 
and two of dragoons in the north of Ireland were also prepared for 
service. By the end of February Marlborough had from all sources 
i substmtial force in hand. Still greater exertions were pn j n jnf d 
upon his high Tory, even Jacobite, brother, George Churchill, at ' 
>the Admiralty. Without upsetting their arrangements for rdn- \ 
forcing the Mediterranean, the Admiralty fitted out at this rigorotw ^ 
season of the year fifteen British battleships, which sailed from DeSli v 
Odder Sir George Byng, and, together with three Dutdi 8%8i ' 
blockaded Dunkirk before the end of February. Within a forfai^f^: ; 
this force was nearly doubled. “ Since we have got a greater strefig)^ 
of shipping than in all likelihood they can put to sea,” wrote ^rl- ^ 
borough, “I think we have nothing to apprehend, whatever 
<^ign may be.”* Actually the British strength in the end ,waiii^?:f 
times as great as the French. 

Parliament was informed on Match 4/15 alike of the impending. , 

' * Cfsxs, iv, 55, 36. * February ao/March *; Diipa/rbet, iii, 686 . , 



taken to cope with it It wa? 

the ^tes-Geneial desired to assist the Queen with their whole 
; ^!p>sabk force by land and sea. The double effect was remarkable 

p^es raUied round the Throne. Drastic legislation against 
jjacobites, avowed or suspected, was voted. The Habeas Corpus 
suspended. The Pretender and his adherents were pro- 
^med traitors and rebels. Lavish fhnds were provided for the 
thence of the realm. Yet at the same time the Commons pro- 
Clam^ ^t no attempts of this kind shall deter us from supwirt- 
mg Your Majesty in the vigorous prosecution of the present war 
aga^ France until the monarchy of Spain be restored to the house 
ot Austira, and Your Majesty have the glory to complete the re- 
CO very of the Kberties of Europe/*^ 

h^while at Dunkirk the event occurred. Gales drove off the 
, blockading squadrons, and Forbin put to sea with his warships 
^s transports, six thousand men, and the Pretender, convalescing 
from measles but indomitable. Twelve hours behind them AdmiiS 
Byng, leavmg a division of Enghsh and Dutch ships under Admiral 
Baker to ^d the Flanders convoys, sailed in chase. Simultane- 
ously ^the troops waiting in England, Ireland, and at Ostend set 
torth for Scotland by land and sea. Private Deane has left us a 
laconic record: 

The English Fleet was commanded to sea to wait their [the enemy’s! 
motion, and w‘h all possibillety to prevent y® designe. And a Command 
^wise from his Grace y Duke of Marlborough for y lo Eldest 
Regiments of foot, whereof 7 were quartered in y® Citty of Ghent' 
namely y first Batallion of Guards, y Earle of Orkneys* battalion! 
y Duke of Arguiles.* Majr GenU Webbs,* my Ld Norths,* Left Getfi 
Ingoldsbyes* and CoU Tattons. ’’ 

March y 8th y aforesaid Regiments marcht to Bruges Port; and 
mere imbarqued in vessels, and were towed by horses that day to 
. - Bruj^ 8 Iragues from Ghent, commanded by Majr Gen» Cudagon 
, tod Brigtoeir Sabin: where we continued untill such times as Shipp inp* 
fitted, and a Convoy ready; on y ijth y Reigmts before men- 
V . . . marcht from Bruges to Ostend, a very strong Sea Pott , 

) bang 4 leagues from Bruges, and there was shipt on board y Men 

^Pariiamenfa$y 

• Later the First Foot, the Royal Scots. 

•’/ • Later the Third Foot, the Bufis (Royal East Kent). 

■ : *** Eighth Foot, the Kin^s Regiinent (Liverpool). 

■ Later the Tenth Foot, the Lincolnshire Kegiment. 

, ! disbanded) die Eighteenth Foot, the Royal Irish RegiincMt. 

Later the Twenty-fourth Foot, the South Wales Borderers. ' 
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of War and Transports; for that purpose we lay till y® 17 att w'l' 
time y® winde presenting, it blowing a fresh gale, about 10 a clock in 
y« morning we sett sail under [protection of] 10 Ships of War English 
and Dutch: under y« Command of Admirall Baker Rear Adm*> of 
y® White Squadron . . . 

March y« 21st about i a clock in y« afternoon we came to anchor 
att Tinmouth, where we lay for further orders, laboring under nMny 
ilconveniences, haveing only bare Deck to lye upon, w®** hatAhip 
caused abundance of our men to bid adieu to y® world.^ \ 

By the time these much-tried soldiers reached Tynemouth '^he 
danger was over. Forgin entered the Firth of Forth and anchored 
near the Isle of May on the i2th/23rd. Signals made to the shc^ 
met with but vague responses. Byng was already at the mouth of 
the Forth. A lucky turn of wind prevented the whole expedition 
from being trapped. The Pretender still hoped to land at Inverness; 
but all the rest now thought only of home. The sufferings of the 
soldiers, crowded upon the open decks in storm and icy rain, were 
extreme. Our own losses, as Private Deane reveals, were heavy. 
The French lost several thousand men from sickness and exposure. 
All the French vessels escaped except one, the Salisbmy, taken from 
England in 1703 and “the best ship” in Forbin’s fleet. This was 
boarded by the Leopard, and yielded a crowd of luckless Jacobites. 
Among these was the aged Lord Griffin, whom we may remember 
with John Churchill in James II’s shipwreck of 1681 saving him- 
self “by catching hold of a hen-coop.”* The unfortunate noMeman 
was again in dire peril. In fact, he had but one hope — ^his comrade 
of those early days. This, however, did not fail him. 

The news of the arrival of the invaders in the Firth of Forth, 
the rumour of their landing, and of an alleged Scottish uprising 
caused a panic in London. The funds fell flfreen points. The Gold- 
smiths’ Company, which was in some respects the Tory rival of the 
Bank of England, started a formidable run upon that institution. 
The Queen, Marlborough, the Dukes of Somerset and Newcastle, 
Dutch merchants. Huguenot refugees, and Jewish financiers, 
together with all the Whig wealth, hastened to the rescue. Godol-' ' 
phin transferred all the Treasury gold to the Bank. The share- 
holders of the Bank prepared to meet a 20 per cent. call. The ton 
was stcq)ped. The good news arrived. The funds soared, and;; 
general rejoicings were the order of the day. No severities darkened; 

’ J. M. Deane, A Jemul oj tbt Cempaigp in Flaadert, 1708 (1846), p. 4. 

* Vol. 1 , p. 158. 
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the success. Lotd Gtiifin, indeed, was condemned to deat]p, but 
Marlborough successfully, though under much criticism, prevented 
his execution. This caused some disappointment. “The boys of the 
town,” wrote Swift sardonically, “are mighty happy; for we are 
to have a beheading next week, unless the Queen will interpose her 
mercy.” Eventually the old Lord, respited from month to month, 
died in the Tower in 1710, of old age, and perhaps of a not unnatural 
depression. 

Thus ended somewhat ignomioiously the first of the Jacobite 
descents. It led, however, to consequences of fiir-reaching impor- 
tance in the party sphere. Parliament was approaching the end of 
a triennial term. What more deadly prelude could there be to a 
General Election than the seeming or imputed identification of the 
Tories with the frustrated invasion of the island by foreign troops? 
All Whig suspicions of Marlborough and Godolphin were swept 
away by their proven vigilance and zeal. The Queen, having felt 
the throne shake beneath her, her every instinct of self-preserva- 
tion stirred, was glad to give expression to her feelings in language 
which went far beyond her normal mood. Ministers found her 
willing to declare her obligation “to place her chief dependence 
on those who had given such repeated proofs of the greatest warmth 
and concern, for the support of the Revolution, the security of her 
own person, and of the Protestant Succession.”^ In closing the 
session she allowed herself to say, “AU which is dear to you is 
perfectly safe under my government, and must be irrecoverably lost, 
if ever the designs of a popish Pretender, bred up in the principles 
of the most arbitrary government, should take place.”* 

It was indeed the hour of the Whigs. Even before the election 
they renewed their efforts to press themselves upon the Queen. 
Once again they selected one of their number behind whom all their 
efforts should be concentrated. Somers, William Ill’s Lord Chan- 
cellor, was, for his gifts, his dignities, and his record in history, 
the accepted head of the Junto. During Anne’s reign he had 
been removed with other Whig Lords from the Privy Council. 
His associates now resolved that he should become its President. 
The demand by the victorious party for the inclusion of so eminent 
a statesman in the councils of the sovereign was amply justified. 
Indeed, the Whigs might boast their moderation in asking only for 
this. Not only did the five Lords sustain the request, but it was 
endorsed by the moderate Whig members of the Cabinet, the Dukes 

Parliamiitaiy Hit/aiy, -vi, ^^9. * /*«/., 731. 
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of De^vonshitc and Newcastle. The Queen met their first overtures 
with the answer that she could not displace Lord Pembroke, with 
whom she was entirely pleased. The Whig Dukes then reduced 
their claim to the simple inclusion of Somers in the OtbinfeL. Anne,;; ‘ 
taken by surprise at the audience, could think of no grounds for 
refusal other than that the Cabinet was full enough already. Pressed 
from all sides, the Queen carried her' complaints to Marlboroilgh* 

The Queen to Marlborough 1 

Kensington 

April 3, 1'jfoS 

The occasion of my writing to you, at this time, is to give yoh an 
account of a visit I had yesterday from Lord Privy Seal and Lord 
Steward, in which they proposed my taking Lord Somers into the 
Cabinet Council, without giving him any employment, since I could 
not be prevailed upon to make him President, laying a great stress 
on its being necessary for my service. Their arguments did not at 
all convince me of the reasonableness nor the propriety of the thing. 
But all the answer I made was that the proposition was a very r^w 
thing, and that I thought there were enough of the Cabinet Couhcil 
-already; that I depended upon their assistance in carrying on my 
business; and had no thoughts of employing any but those that; 
served me well in the Parliament, and had no leaning to any others, 
and would countenance all that served me faithfully. This is the sense . 
of what I said to them; and this morning I gave this account to Lord 
Treasurer, who had heard nothing of this matter before, but joined, 
in the two Dukes* proposal, using a great many arguments to persuade 
me to comply with it; and, I must own to you, did not convince me 
any more than what I had heard before on the same subject, though I 
have a much greater respect for him than for either of the others, 
looking upon it to be utter destruction to me to bring Lord Somers mto my 
service. And I hope you will not join in soliciting me in this thing, 
though Lord Treasurer tells me you will; for it is what I cah never , 
consent to. ' 

You are very happy to be out of the disagreeable and vexatious ,., 
things that I am more or less continually made uneasy with, ; 

makes me not wonder at your not coming back as you promised, f 
pray God bless and direct you in evcr3^hing, and never let it be hai; 
anybody*s power to do me ill offices with you, but be assured that. I’ 
am, and will be ever, your faithful servant.^ 


1 : 


Marlborough, now at the front anxiously watching the 
army gathering around Mons, urged her to comply. His tetter 
shows that he was as good a judge of electioneering as of 


1 Coxe, iv, 7a-75. 
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mattcts. Evidendy die Qaeea, i)fe$uniably on Hatley’s forecasl^ 
.^iped dwt the Tories would hold dieif own at the polls, and Mari- 
bori»|gh was at pains to undeceive her. 


MarBnrou^ to tbt Qmn 

Ghent 

May 9, 1708 

• • . I do not doubt but care is taken to incline your Majesty to 
believe dmt the Tories will have, this next Parliament, a majority in 
the House of Gammons. But I beg your Majesty to consider, before 
it is too late, how that is possible, after the attempt that has been 
made by France for the Pretender; and that the greatest part of that 
party is suspected, either to have known, or at least to have wished 
success to the attempt. Besides, their continual endeavours to incline 
the people to a peace which, in the circumstances we are in, can only 
tend to the lessening your Majesty, and consequently the advancement 
of the Pretender’s interest. 

This being the truth, how is it possible, madam, that the honest 
people of England, who wish well to you, and the carrying on of the 
war, can be prevailed upon to choose such men as they believe would 
ruin all that is dear to them? If what I have the honour to write to 
your Majesty be the truth, for God’s sake consider what may be the 
consequences of refusing the request of the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Devonshire; since it will be a demonstration not only to them, but to 
everybody, that Lord Treasurer and I have no credit with your 
Majesty, but that you arc guided by the insinuation of Mr Harley, 

We are assured that the Duke of Burgundy is coming to the head 
of this army with the King of France’s leave and orders to venture a 
battle. I shall be so far from avoiding it that I shall seek it, thinking 
it absolutely necessary for your service; so that God only knows 
whether this may not be the last I may have the honour to write you 
which makes me beg with the same earnestness as if I were sure it 
were to be my last that your Majesty will let no influence or persuasion 
hinder you, not only in this, but in all your worldly affairs, to follow 
the ^vice and good counsel of Lord Treasurer who will never have 
any tihought but what is for your honour and true interest.' 

Marlborough attached grave importance to the reception of his 
advice* ‘^If she be obstinate,” he wrote to Godolphin, “I think it 
is a plain declaration to all the world that you and I have no credit, 
and that all is governed underhand by Mr Harley and Mrs Masham.”* 
The Queen ignored Marlborough^s advice about Somers, but in 
a letter of European importance assured him that she would in no 
ijimy lend herself to peace negotiations. 

' Coxc, iv, 74-76. 
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The Queen to Marlborough 

* May 6/j7, 1708 

... I have been so tired to-day with importunities that come from 
the Whigs that I have not spirits left to open my afflicted heart so ftedy 
and so fully as I intended. . . . 

I can now only tell you that as to what you mention, and what the 
Lord Treasurer told me some time ago, of your being pressed in two 
conferences for the making steps towards a peace, I am entirely of your 
opinion, thinking it neither for my honour nor interest; and do Ksure 
you that whatever insinuations my enemies may make to the coni|(ary, 
I shall never at any time give my consent to a peace, but upori'jsafe 
and honourable terms. Excuse my answering nothing more of your 
letter at this time, and be so just to me as not to let any misrepresenta- 
tions that may be made of me have any weight with you, for that 
would be a greater trouble to me than can be expressed. I cannot end 
without begging you to be very careful of yourself, there being nobody, 
I am sure, that prays more heartily for your preservation than her that 
will live and die most sincerely your humble servant. 

The Prince desires his service to you.^ 

The election was fought out in May. A month before both 
Harley and the Queen nursed secret hopes of a Tory victory. Now 
the Tories were taken at a hopeless disadvantage. The shadow of 
the frustrated invasion overlay the land. The Whigs exploited the 
occasion to the full. In manifestos and speeches they endeavoured 
to confound the Tories with the Jacobites, and their political an- 
tagonists with the French. Brutally accused by their opponents of 
bringing the curse of civil war and foreign invasion upon the land, 
distrusted by important moderate elements, abandoned at this critical 
moment, though only for the moment, by the Queen, in whom their 
hopes were set, it was marvellous the Tories were not annihilated 
in the constituencies. They were stubborn folk, and in those days 
Englishmen did not run in droves, like their modern descendants. 
Hatley, in spite of the invasion scare, in spite of Greg’s treason, 
and all the odium thrust upon him both by the Whigs and the 
G>utt, was returned for his Welsh seat (New Radnor). St John, 
having quarrelled with his father, patron of the family borough of 
Wootton Bassett, sought a refuge in over-represented Tory ^rn- 
wall. He failed to find it. No doubt his cynical discarding of the 
Occasional Gjnformity Bill for the sake of office three years before 
had left an impression upon the Tory Party managers, both national 
and local, which not all his brilliancy and eloquence could ef&ce. 

^ Coze, iv, 83-89, 
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He passed fot the moment into complete eclipse. Bui:3ring himsdf 
in the depths of the country, he affected to find in horse and hound, 
in books and agriculture, a solace for his exile from afiairs. As the 
election results flowed in it became certain that the Whigs woxdd 
be masters of the new House of G>mmons. In fact, they secured a 
majority of over a hundred, and thus the Lords of the Junto became 
possessed of lawful and predominant power in both Houses, exercis- 
able as soon as Parliament should meet. 

Parliament only sat in the winter. It was now no more than 
June. The Whigs felt that the Queen should recognize the results 
of the polls by embracing them forthwith in a definitely party 
administration. The event, however, struck Anne differently. She 
was surprised and chagrined by the Tory defeat. All her prejudices 
against the Whigs were redoubled by their triumphs. She under- 
stood, and Harley must have explained to her, how narrow and 
accidental had been the margins by which their previous plans had 
been cast down. When Secretary of State, Harley had looked 
forward upon a very solid basis to forming a Government with or 
even without Marlborough in January or February 1708, and, aided 
by the favour of the Crown, to winning the General Election. Marl- 
borough’s prestige and his fidelity to Godolphin had ruptured 
Harley’s scheme of government. The Jacobite raid had spoiled 
his chances in the constituencies. The Queen resented these unfore- 
seeable happenings. In the face of what Sunderland called “the 
best Whig Parliament that has been since the revolution,”^ Anne 
was more cordially Tory than ever before. Already she had for- 
gotten the Jacobite scare. She would not hear of new Whigs in the 
Cabinet. The supplies had been voted for the year; Marlborough 
was in the field at the head of the armies, and until the money ran 
short the Whigs could drum their heels in the coffee-houses, or the 
antechambers — ^if they could get so fiir. 

Anne’s distress and discontent vented itself upon Sunderland. 
The Whig Secretary of State had used his office, his influence, and, 
as fiar as he dared, the Queen’s name to rig the election of the 
Scottish peers in his party interests. In a letter to the Duke of 
Roxburgh he had written; “I would not have you be bully’d by the 
Court-Party, for the Queen herself cannot support that faction 
long.”* This undoubted disloyalty to the principles upon which the 

. > Sttiidetlitad to Newcastle; B.M., Lansdowne MSS., ia36, f. a4a. 

•'Ralph, Tht Otbtr Side of the Qtuttum (174a), p. j8o. Author anonymous: "A 
Woman Quality.” Ralph is the name of die )oumalist who probably con^dled it. 
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compiomise of the Queen’s Government was ficamed, and whid) 
Madbotough and Godolphin tepresented, was e^xased to her up 
the backstairs by Harley. All her dislike of Sunderland, all her 
resentments at his having been forced upon her, now found vehe^ 
ment expression. Her name had been used for a party purpose, 
contrary, not only to her feelings, but to the whole diaracter of the 
Government, which Marlborough’s authority had wrung ftoijn her 
as a final setdcment. She became so enraged that only her rdBpect 
for Marlborough and for Marlborough’s power prevented her^om 
taking the seaJs of office out of hand from his son-in-law. 'She 
protested to him indignantly in two letters of June 18/29 and 
June 22/July 3 

The Queen to Marlborough 

June 18/29, 1708 

. . . There is no wonder opposition should increase when one of 
my own servants is at the head of it, as you will see by the enclosed, 
which I could not forbear sending you to give you a view of the ill-» 
treatment I receive from the person that is mentioned in it: there arc 
larger accounts come to-day from other hands, all to the same purpose; 
it is such a behaviour, I believe, as never was known, and what I really 
cannot bear, nor what no other I dare say would one minute; but I 
am willing out of sincere kindness and consideration I have for you 
to defer taking away the seals till I receive again more confirmation 
of what the enclosed contains; not that I have doubt of the truth of it; 
all Lord S/s own actions having shown so much of the same spirit. 
... It is impossible to bear such usage; and I am sure you arc too 
reasonable, if you consider this matter impartially, to blame me when 
1 send for the seals, and be assured I shall ever be the same sincere and 
faithful friend to you as ever.^ 

The Queen to Marlborough 

June zzljuly 15, 1708 

•“•fl believe you expect to hear from me this post, and therefore I 
writt to lett you know I have had better succession {sic\ in ye Election 
in Scotland than could be expected after such Opposition. * • • Ld 
Sunderland has assured me he had neither directly nor indirectly made 
use of my name, but at ye same time owned he had writt hiS own 
thoughts about ye Election to some Lds of ye Squadron* a$ they 
call them, . . . tho he did not mention my name 1 think in effect what 
he has done is ye same tiling, . . . soe 1 cannot but still resent this 
usage very much. . . 

* Marlborough Papers, p. 42. 
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Apparently the Queen ws disconcerted by his silence, fot she 
urtote ag^ on July j/14, when, unknown to her, her armiA were 
' gathetbg the spoils of victory, a more equable and mollifying letter. 

The Queen to MarBiorougb 

Windsor 

July 3/14, 1708 

I am very sorry you continue still in the desire you mentioned to 
the Lord Treasurer of retiring after the campagnc, . . . but though 
you ace never so desirous to be at quiet, I conclude, till you see in what 
condition you can leave things abroad and how you find things at 
home, you can take no resolution, and therefore I will not now trouble 
you with everything I could say to persuade you out of this melan- 
choly thought; but leave it to you to consider how mortifying a thing 
it must be for me if ever you put it in practice. . . . What you desire 
concerning Lord Treasurer was not at all necessary, for I have so true 
. a sense of his friendship to me, and so real a value and esteem for him, 
that if ever anybody should endeavour to do him any ill office, it 
would have no effect upon me. . . . Great care must be taken that 
; no cause be given to our friends abroad to think that there is any fear 
of business going ill in England, and you may be sure I will advise in 
everything with those you desire; the parties are such bugbeares that 
; I dare not venture to write my mind freely of either of them without 
a cypher for fear of any accident. I pray God keep me out of the 
hands of both of thcm.^ 

Marlborough received the earlier menacing or disquieting mes- 
sages in the crisis of marches and manoeuvres which preceded battle. 

So obvious an affront as the public dismissal of his own son-in-law 
at such a moment seemed likely to undermine his authority before 
aE men. Harassed by the Queen^s attitude, he was also incensed by 
Sunderland^s behaviour. All that we know of Sunderland during 
; simmer of 1708 shows that his only loyalty was to the Junto. 
For the Queen, for the compromise Cabinet of which he was a mem- 
ber, for Marlborough, his father-in-law, to whom he owed so much, 
for Sarah, who had wrecked herself to help him — ^nay, for the 
cause of the Alliance, he cared in comparison nothing; the party 
pledge was his only tie. Thus we see him using throughout the ^ 
year language about Godolphin and even Marlborough which m ^ 
cold hostility equalled the worst that from the opposite angle Harley : 
could whisper through Abigail to the Queen. 

" ' ' ' Marlborough Papers, H.ilf.C, p. 4a. 
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Marlborough, at grips with a superior French army, worn and 
wearied, ill and fevered, was, as we shall see, roused after a brief 
collapse to the mood of Napoleon before Wagram; “La bataille 
r^pondra.” He cast political intrigues from him with inexpressible 
loathing. He left the Queen’s letters unanswered, and mounted his 
horse. 



Chapter Nineteen 


EUGENE COMES NORTH 

1708 — SPRING 

P RINCE EUGENE, according to Schulenberg, said of 
the campaign of 1708, “He who has not seen this has 
seen nothing.” This remark is typical of the accounts of 
eyewitnesses of all ranks on either side. The captious 
Goslinga ends his tale with the words, “Thus ended this dangerous 
and remarkable campaign, one of the most glorious which was ever 
made.” And our Private Deane, of the First Guards, calls it “very 
long, tiresome, troublesome, mischievous and strange, yet very 
successful.” Indeed, it is not easy to find operations more novel 
and suggestive to the student of military afEairs. We have the two 
greatest com m anders of the age at the head of troops from many 
confederate states, surmounting the vices of coalitions, beginning 
under a serious misfortune, courting undue risks to gain victory in 
the field, and undertaking the greatest siege till then recorded, with 
their communications cut. We see besiegers besieged while stiU 
besieging; preserving existence from day to day only by the narrow- 
est margins and chances; isolated and invested in the midst of enemy 
territory, yet never relinquishing their prey; fighting on in defiance 
of custom and season till the end of December; finally overcoming 
every obstruction and succeeding in every detail against the forces 
of a homogeneous French army, which never outnumbered them 
by less than six to five. 

It is worth while, in order the better to recognize the sequence 
of events, to set forth the major episodes beforehand: namely, the 
loss of Ghent and Bruges; the battle of Oudenarde; the investment 
of LiUe; the convoy of the siege-train from Brussels; the French 
attempt to raise the siege; the severance of the communications 
with Brussels; the opening of new communications with the sea; 
the critical action of Wynendael; the bombardment and assaults 
die city of Lille; the inundations and aquatic warfare for supplies; 

total isolation of the allied armies; the timely surrender of the 
^ p£ Lille; the opening of a third line of communiaitions from 
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the sea; the Ftench dhretsion against Bitossels; the fotckjig ti thA< 
Scheldt and the xelief of Bntssds by Marlborough and Et^eoe;,: 
the fell of the citadel of Lille; the final recapture of Ghent and 
Bruges by the Allies. , . . ~ 

Encouraged by his success in 1707, Louis XIV resolved, as Marl- ' 
borough had predicted,^ to gain the mastery in Flanders^ By . a 
hard effort he brought to the field the most numerous army irlddi 
the world had seen for centuries. Nearly a hundred and ten thoipu:ki 
men, forming 13 1 battalions and 216 squadrons, assembled dltrin^ 
May around Mons. His intention was to give the effective comlj^d 
against Marlborough to Marshal Venddme. His eldest gran^ion, 
F^nelon’s pupil, the blameless Duke of Burgundy, having, however, 
expressed a desire to serve, was placed nominally at the head of the 
army, and the Elector of Bavaria was constrained to transfer himself 
to the Upper Rhine. Venddme favoured the change, thinking that 
the inexperienced prince of the blood would hamper him less than 
the able, war-toughened Elector. 

Max Emmanuel, on the other hand, was loath to leave Flandejrs. ‘ 
What Marlborough had foretold in 1706 had come to pass. The 
cities of Belgium were seething with discontent under the rule and 
exactions of the Dutch. The Elector felt himself possessed of real 
influence with the Belgian people. Moreover, he feared lest his 
removal should be the prelude to peace negotiations with Holland 
at his expense. The French Court, however, consoled him with the 
prospect of so strong an army upon the Upper Rhine that by a 
brilliant campaign he might even regain his own Bavaria. “On 
account of the disgust that subsisted”® between the Elector and 
Villars, the latter was made to exchange commands with Berwick, 
who had already been appointed to the southern front (Dauphind). . 
Berwick, when he arrived on the Rhine, like Venddme in Flanders,) 
was held responsible commander, with the extra duty of keeping a 
royal or exalted figurehead out of mischief and in good hun^ur, ’ 
and of securing to such personages the glory to wMch their ; 
entitled them. Neither of them was, however, willing to be a pu]ppet 
or even a passenger. When we dwell upon Marlborough’s troobles ;; 
with the Dutch field Deputies and recalcitrant allies, it must ndit 
forgotten that similar vexations often afiBdcted the marshals (ff Ffeiuiey : 
Not only had they to endure a divided authority,' but also a persis* 
tent interference by almost daily couriers from the Great King 
self, to whom all decisive issues were referred. 

*• Seep. *74. • Berwick, 
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Indeed, once Eugene had joined Maxlbotough their perfect com- 
radeship and pre-eminence established a higher unity of cotnmand 
than bad ever been seen in the war. “The Princes,” as they came 
to be called in the confederacy, settled everything between them- 
selves. Neither ever allowed a whisper of disagreement to circulate. 
They were apparently immune from any kind of jealousy of each 
other, were proof against every form of mischief-making or intrigue, 
and in the field at any rate were in practice absolute. The councils 
of trar were frequent, and many opinions were heard. But once 
“the Princes” had finally spoken all bowed to their judgment. 
Without this new fact at the allied headquarters the extraordinary 
operations which these chapters describe, so intricate, so pro- ^ 
longed, and contrary on many occasions to the accepted principles 
of war, could never have been achieved. 

Marlborough, Eugene, and Heinsius met at The Hague on 
April 12 to concert the general strategy of the year. It immediately 
bMame obvious that Eugene would not go to Spain. The Emperor 
would not agree; Eugene did not wnt to go; Marlborough did not 
mean him to go. Thus the pet project of the British Parliament and 
Cabinet which had been referred to this conference was promptly 
dismissed. The theatre was judged minor, and the policy should be 
defensive. Who, then, should command? This also had been largely 
settled by Marlborough. A fortnight earlier Stanhope had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the British forces there. He had 
travelled to The Hague in Marlborough’s company. He attended 
all the meetings. But it was not Marlborough’s policy to send any 
important British detachment to Spain. Only about two thousand 
British troops were actually capable of taking the field. Matl- 
boiough therefore had procured from the Cabinet authority to pay 
the expense of a considerable reinforcement of Imperial troops. He 
also proposed that the Palatine contingent in Italy, seven thousand 
strong, under General Rehbinder, hired jointly by England and 
Holland, should be sent to the Peninsula. This was the most he 
could do ; it was also the least. The great preponderance of Germanic 
troops made it necessary that an Imperial commander should also 
be appointed. Starhemberg, reputed “the best General of*the age 
for the defensive,”^ "was at that time commanding against the 
Hungarian rebels. It was decided to transfer him to Spain. This 
implied that Stanhope’s military rdle would be minor or oil. 

^ N. Tjndal, Cmtiimtim of Rafdifs Hiittoy of England, It, 97. 
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Ho-wcvet, as he was entrasted with the payment of 0,000 a month 
from the British Government to Charles HI, he was assured of some 
attention; and his instructions from the Cabinet charged him to 
“enlarge the bounds” of the operations in Spain by land and sea. 
To console the British Parliament upon the withhol^g of Eugene 
ficom Spain special emphasis was laid upon the naval aspect of the 
campaign — ^namely, the need of capturing a safe sea-base. 1 

It was already plain that no forces could be provided for anjim- 
portant offensive in Dauphin^ under Victor Amadeus. Marlborough, 
serenely unmoved by the Titian hangings, acquiesced at once in 
this restriction of the southern front. Every one at The Haghe 
welcomed the idea that Eugene should fight in the north. But\a 
further complication remained. 

The Elector of Hanover had with great difficulty been at last 
induced to accept the Rhine command as Imperial Generalissimo. 
He had viewed the arrival of Prince Eugene in the north with dis- 
fevour. He saw himself eclipsed in reputation, and feared — ^with 
justice, as it proved — ^that his troops would be diverted or that his 
r 61 e would become subsidiary. Not only because of the difficulty 
of finding an Imperial commander-in-chief, but as a substantial 
ally, and heir to the British throne. Elector George Lewis of Han- 
over was a figure of the highest importance throughout the con- 
federacy, and especially to Marlborough. Nevertheless, when 
Marlborough and Eugene came together their war-thought pre- 
vailed over all other considerations. Eugene at first proposed to 
Marlborough that the main allied effort should be made along 
the Moselle and also across the Rhine. Thirty thousand men should 
be withdrawn from Flanders to Coblenz, making a Moselle army 
of seventy thousand, which Eugene would command. In conjunc- 
tion with the Elector of Hanover’s Rhine army of forty thousand 
men, Marlborough’s abortive plan of 1705 would be tried again 
under more hopeful conditions. But the States-General would not 
agree, in the fece of the heavy French concentration proceeding 
daily on their front, and magnified by rumour, to strip themselves 
of so large a part of their defence. Marlborough was unwilling to 
weaken the Flanders army. He could use the frustrated invasion of 
Scotland against moving his forces away from the sea. He warned 
Eugene from his own bitter experience that the assembly of the 
German contingents upon the Moselle would be fatally delayed; 
and the French would seize the initiative in Flanders long before 
the Moselle army could be assembled. 
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Accacdingly he ptoposed to Eugene that, although the three 
armies should be formed, and evety pretence made of an invasion 
of France' by the Moselle, yet at the proper moment secretly and 
suddenly Eugene should carry whatever troops had gathered on the 
Moselle to join the main army in Flanders; and that in the few days 
before the French could bring similar reinforcements from the Rhine 
he and Eugene should fall upon them with the superior strength of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, and force a decisive batde. 
This idea of a super-Blenheim commended itself to Prince Eugene. 
The two agreed to confine their secret to the narrowest circle. By 
these plans the French were remarkably deceived. With the impres- 
sions of Toulon strong in their minds, they stUl feared a major offen- 
sive in Dauphine. Everything that leaked out from Brian^on’s 
office in London about such schemes misled them. Completely 
mystified in this theatre by the allied strategy, they provided a sub- 
stantial army to guard their southern front and sent Marshal Villars 
to command it. 

As a part of his main scheme Marlborough was stUl attracted by 
the idea of a “descent.” He believed that practically aU the French 
regular troops were engaged on the various fronts, and that nothing 
but encampments of militia guarded the long coasts of France. 
Even if a serious landing was not made he hoped that the appear- 
ance of a substantial force in transports, escorted by a fleet, now 
here, now there, would draw £m: more than its own numbers from 
the main armies. We have seen the fate which awaited the troops 
of the first “ descent.” Now, at the beginning of 1708, a second 
force under General Erie of eleven English battalions was assembled 
in the Isle of Wight with the necessary shipping and escort, to be 
used on the Belgian coast or against the French Channel ports in 
conjunction with Marlborough’s operations as he should direct. 
This, as we shall see, played a decisive part. 

Thus it was settled that Starhemberg and Stanhope should stand 
on the defensive in Spain; that Victor Amadeus should play a 
minor r6Ie in Dauphind; tbit Eugene should concentrate upon the 
MoseUe, as if to work with the Elector of Hanover on the Rhine, 
but that suddenly thereafter he should join Marlborough for a 
surprise batde in Flanders; and, lasdy, that an amphibious descent 
should be prepared as a contributory diversion. 

The first step in pursuance of this general plan was to reconcile the 
Elector of Hanover to the preparatory formation of the three armies 
in Hie north. For this purpose Eugene insisted that Marlborough 
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should accompany him to Hanover. Disregarding the entreaties 
of Godolphin and Sarah that he should return home, if only for a 
fortnight, to save the political situation, of which more later, Marl- 
borough set out for Hanover in the third week of April. His report 
to Godolphin (The Hague, May 5) speaks for itself.’ 

I am now thoroughly convinced, if I had avoided being at Hanover 
at the same time with Prince Eugene, not only the project ma* at 
The Hague had miscarried, but also these people would have uid 
the fault at my door. \ 

After a very great deal of uneasiness the Elector has consentedtto 
the project for three armies; but we have been obliged to leave on the 
Rhine two Imperial regiments more than we designed, so that PtinM 
Eugene will have 2000 horse less on the Moselle; and as for the Joinitfg 
the two armies [Marlborough and Eu^ne], we thought it best not to acquaint 
the Elector with it, so that I expect when that is put in execution, he will be 
very angry, but since the good of the campaign depends upon it, I know 
no remedy but patience. 

In fact, though Marlborough’s letter does not mention it, he had 
been forced also himself to transfer five thousand troops to the Rhine 
army, thus providing the Elector with forty-seven thousand men, 
who were destined to stand virtually idle during the whole of the 
campaign. Moreover, the Elector never forgave him for the con- 
cealment, and afterwards, as George I, he was not without oppor- 
tunities of marking his displeasure. 

Lastly, it was understood between the princes that Marlborough 
might have to fight a battle before the junction of the armies could 
be made. “ We are assured,” he wrote to the Queen (May 9), 

that the Duke of Burgundy is coming to the head of this army with 
the King of France’s leave and orders to venture a battle. 1 s^l be 
so far from avoiding it that I shall seek it, thinking it absolutely neces- 
sary for your service, so that God only knows whether this mey not be tht 
last I may have the honour to write you . . .^ 

This histrionic note mingles more than once in Marlborough’s 
later letters to Queen Anne. It marks the decline in their relation- 
ship. He never wrote like this in any campaign before 1707. Its 
lack of reserve is excusable only by the crises of the Queen’s personal 
attitude and the political factions at work around her. But the same 
conditions that prompted the Captain-General to strike the note 
led the Queen to disregard it. 

^ Coxe, iv, 61. • Ibid; 76. For full text see p. 525. 
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/ months of May and June weic one ofMarlborough’s periods 

; Of silent stmss. In England the impact of the Whigs u^n the 
V Queen had pxoduced a dangetous deadlock. All Holland, especially 
; ^ bui^hers of Amsterdam, lent themselves to the demand for 
; pMce negotiations, even negotiations to be opened by the Allies. 

. All Bel^um was utterly wearied of the Dutch, and its great fortress 
towns were aUve with conspiracy. Eugene’s army, as Marlborough 
had foreseen, had scarcely begun to assemble. The French were 
ready tb take the field with about a hundred and ten thousand men 
collected around Mons, and Marlborough faced them with iiz 
battalions and 197 squadrons, or almost ninety thousand, in his 
camps to the south of Brussels. Indeed, Louis XIV announced to 
his G>urt on May 24 that his reports &om the armies led him to 
believe that a general engagement would be fought before the end 
the month. 

A wealth of alternatives preseiUed themselves to the French 
High Command. Vendome persuaded Louis XIV to approve the 
siege of Huy as a provocation to battle. It was a small undertaking, 

. and if Marlborough sought to interrupt it the whole army could 
meet him in country favourable to the more powerful French 
cavalry and offering no helpful enclosures to the much-respected 
Confederate foot. Burgundy wished to march directly towards 
Brussels to threaten the Dutch Barrier and test the alleged disaffec- 
tion of the Belgians. Marlborough himself apprehended a third 
plan towards the coast, beginning with a siege of Ath and aiming at 
Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp. Later on we shall see that his instinct 
proved sound. For the moment Venddme agreed with Burgundy’s 
view, and on May 26 the French army marched suddenly by night 
to Soignies. Marlborough advanced to Hal to confront them, and a 
batde seemed imminent. On June i, however, the French moved 
eastw^d towards Nivelles, threatening Louvain; whereupon Marl- 
; . borough repeated his retreat of the previous year by a very long 
iaNEch (thirty-six miles in thirty hours and drenching rain). He 
pa^cri around Brussels, and reached Terbanck, behind the Dyle, 
on June 5. The French, again confronted, halted between Genappe 
.and Braine I’AUeud. In these positions both armies lay for the rest 
' of June, the French in doubt what to choose, and Marlborough ; 
on their choice and for Eugene. The Deputy, GosUt^:; 
Marlborough’s retirement pusillanimous, and recorded 
^^uail calumnies upon it. But the Duke pursued his strategy vidt& i 
.At Terbanck he was safe. There he coveted Btuss^ and 
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Louvain, and thence he could move by his many prepared routes to 
parry alecks so divergent as upon Huy on the Meuse or Ath on the 
Dender. Meanwhile he contained a superior hostile army; but time 
was precious. 

One discerning eye had early pierced his secret. Berwick had 
ridiculed the airy plans of an invasion of Germany with which the 



vend6me’s choices (may 1708) 


French Giurt had soothed Max Emmanuel. He persuaded the 
Elector by soldierly argument that 

they [the Allies] would ... be well pleased to see us amuse ourselves 
with operations which would be to no other advantage but merely 
that of saving the reputation of the general; while Prince Eugene, 
in imitation of the Duke of Marlborough's conduct in 1704, would make a 
sudden incursion into Flanders with a suitable force to crush the King’s 
army and invade France upon that side. 

Berwick therefore thought it his duty “principally to watch the, 
movements of the enemy,” in order to send the Duke of Burgundy 
“troops in proportion as detachments should be made by them.”^ 
Marlborough was soon conscious, from the way Berwick dis- 
posed his troops, of his nephew’s suspicious vigilance. Gradually 
prospects of making a superior concentration against Venddnte 

^ Memoirs^ ii, 7, 
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faded. “The disappointment of the Palatine troops,”^ he ■wrote to 
Godolphin (June 1 1), • 

and Eugene not being able to put in execution, by at least a fortnight, 
what was agreed between him and me, gives great disadvantage. 
However, I have taken my measures that nothing may be wanting at 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE FIRST WEEK OF JUNE I708 

his arrival, being persuaded that our greatest hopes must be in what 
we shall be able to do in the first four or five days; for their [Berwick’s] 
foot will be able to join them as soon, if not sooner than ours. But if 
Prince Eugene uses that diligence he has promised, he may, with his 
horse, join me some days before they can, by stealing a march, which 
time We must make use of. ... I have been busy every day in review- 
ing the troops. The great part are in extreme good order.® 

And to Sarah: 

Whenever I have any reason, and my mind a little at case, I make 
sure of that time to write to my dear soul. The post does not go till 

* A separate contingent additional to those ordered to Spain, 
s Coxe, iv, 112-114. 
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to-mdrrow, but as I am that moniitig to see the left wing of hoi^e^ I 
make use of rids time to tell you that I am in my health, I thayik 
as well as one of my age, and that has not his mind very much at ^SC| 
can be; for what I concerted with Prince Eugene will not be executed 
by fifteen days so soon as was resolved, which will be an adyantage 
to the Duke of Vendome, by giving him time; but the slowness of the 
Germans is such that we must always be disappointed. ... As for us 
in this country, we have a very good army, but the French think ^em- 
selves more numerous; however, I hope, with the blessing of^lod, 
that this campaign will not pass without some good success bnpur 
side. You may easily believe me when I tell you that I do from my 
heart wish that the favourable account I now give you of the posthre 
of our armies may meet with no disappointment. . . .^ \ 

To Eugene he wrote on the same day: 

June n, 170S 

You will have learned on your arrival that the Elector of Bavaria 
[advised by Berwick] has sent a strong detachment towards the 
Moselle, which will doubtless march forward, in proportion as your 
-troops advance, so you will easily judge that for a beginning we cap 
rely only on the cavalry, mfb which I request you to hasten in all diliffnci\ 
for we can only reckon on a surprise which will depend on the little 
time you may take for your march between the Moselle and the 
Meuse. If the Palatines are not now arrived^ you will please not to wait fpr 
them; and as soon as I know the day you will be at Maestricht, I will 
send some one to meet you, and acquaint you with my projects. 

If you can gain only forty-eight hours, I will make my dispositions 
for the moment of your arrival, and with the blessing of heaven we 
may profit so well by these two days as to feel the good effects of it the 
rest of the campaign. You will order the infantry to hasten as much as 
possible to Maestricht^ where they will receive directions for their further march. 

The two armies have remained in their present camps, and there is 
no appearance of a change, till I have the news which I expect from 
your Highness. I have employed this time in making an exact review; - 
of the troops, which are in so good a condition that it would gratify 
your Highness to see them.* 

This letter is interesting because it shows the relations betwceh' j 
htolborough and Eugene at this time. We see Marlborough ;; 
giving the definite orders of a superior commander. Monfeye^i^l 
Eugene fully accepts the position. ‘‘Your Highness,^’ he wrote, 

** rnay be convinced I will omit nothing to press on my march from 
Rheinfels. I will give you due notice by courier, being myself .^ 
extremely impatient to assure you in person of my respect . . 

^ Coxc, iv, n2.‘ « Thid., 116-117. * Ibid., iiS. '^1 
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> „ : ' MsctHxtipu^ used the |u:otiact6d delays in reviewing the army. 

^a^leon was accustomed in his greatest days to take every *oppot-' 

; huyty Qt inspecting his troops division by division. He used to 
' ^setnble ten thousand men at a time, and spend the whole day with 
!; thena, studying their condition, hearing complaints from all ranks, 

- arid becoming personahy known to the men. Marlborough may well 
have been his exemplar in this, for during this month he saw the 
whole allied army in detachments of eight to ten thousand a day, 
and was increasingly satisfied with its quality and spirit. But the 
delays of the Germans began to have serious results. To Godolphin 
he wrote on June 28: 

Prince Eugene thinks the Elector will not approve of his match, 
which is the reason of his not acquainting him sooner with my letter, 

M that be might not have it in bis power to hinder the march, which he thinks 
. otherwise he would do. That which gives me the greatest uneasiness is 
th^ I find Prince Eugene thinks that their horse cannot join me in less 
than ten days, and that thek foot must have fourteen or fifteen da3rs. 

If they cannot make greater expedition, I fear the horse of the Duke 
of Berwick will get brfore them. . , . Since the disappointments Prince 
Eugene has met with have lost us above a month, and that the enemy 
know too much of our design, the best thing we can hope for is that 
we may be able to obUge them to come to some action.* 

On June 29 the Prince started on his 1 5 o-mile march from Coblenz 
wifh forty-three squadrons and eighteen battalions — only fifteen 
instead of the originally hoped-for forty thousand — ^but still a for- 
midable reinforcement. But Berwick was also hastening to Flanders 
with fifty-five squadrons and thirty-four battalions (twenty-seven 
thousand men), and Eugene could not hope to be more than two 
or three days ahead of him even with his cavalry. The impending 
climax was apprehended in the secret circle at home. Sarah evidently 
' beneath her anxieties, but who should reproach a soldier’s wife 
, in sudi an hour? 

■ ' ** You are so kind,” wrote Marlborough (June 25), “as to be in 
■ pain as to what may happen when Prince Eugene comes. Put your 
tmst in God, as 1 do, and be assured that I think I can’t be unhappy . 
as long as you are kind.”* 

At this time, as was usual in a crisis, his mind played pl^dly 
with homely topics. Sarah had long desired a great house in Lon^n, :j; 
Xnd John made no difficulty about the heavy expense. His economies ’ 
.were usudly upon small matters mostly affecting himself, and arose ; 

\ ' * Cose, iv, 120-121. • Ibid,, 9P. ■■ ' ;j 
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from his dislike of frittering money. A hundred thousand pounds 
for some important object dear to his wife did not afflict him. But 
his opinions about Marlborough House, and especially about house- 
building, deserve the attention of all who lack that experience. 


John to Sarah 

July ij/. lioS 

*I have receiv’d yours from St Albans, and am glad to find! the 
Windows you are making please you. But as for myself, I am so desir- 
ous of living at Woodstock that I should not much Care to do any 
but what is necessary anywhere else. In my Opinion what you w^ite 
of Vanbrugh ought to please any reasonable Man. And besides 
reasons you give against a Pension, ’tis more for his Interest to stay 
till something happens that may be lasting. You ask my Opinion, 
which is best for building your House at London, three lifes, or 50 
years. I should think the Term of Years much the best. But I would 
have you follow your own Inclination in it. You know I never lik’d 
to build it at all. And I am Confident you will find ’twill cost you 
much more Mony than the thing is worth. You may build a better 
Apartment than you have now, but you will never have as many 
Conveniences as in your Lodgings. And you may depend on ity ^ twill 
cost you double the Mony they have estimated. ’Tis not a proper Place for 
a great House: And I am sure, when you have built a little one, you 
won’t like it. So that if you have not set your Heart upon it I should 
advise you to think well of it. For *tis more advisable to bty a House 
than to build oneJ 


The moment (July 2) had now come to inform the States-General 
that the whole Moselle army was marching to Flanders, 

Having reflected on the situation of our affairs in this country, and 
considered those on the Moselle, and observing the little probability 
of supplying the army of Prince Eugene with all the requisites, so as 
to act offensively and with vigour; and being confirmed in my opinion 
by a resolution of your high Mightinesses, communicated to me by 
the Deputies, I have imparted to Prince Eugene and to Count Rech- 
teren my opinion that it will be more advantageous to the interests of 
the common cause for the army on the Moselle to join us in Brabant 
without delay, and entreated them, should they be of my opinion, to 
communicate the same to the Elector of Hanover, and to begin their 
march as soon as possible. These measures being taken in conformity 
with the approbation of the field Deputies, I doubt not but they will 
give notice to your high Mightinesses. Nevertheless, I would not fail 

^ Blenheim MSS. The remainder of this letter, beginning, “Though we are in the 
Month of July, I am now by a fire,” is printed in Coxe, iv, 90-91. 
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^ just received from Prince Eugene inteUi- 
g nee his army commenced their march kst Friday, the*cavalrv 
advanang by Jong forced marches, while the infantry rapidly foUowe? 
Md that It WM his intention to arrive in our camp on the 5th or 6th' 

according to our arrangement,’ 
mt as soon as the cavalry shall approach we shall move directly upon 
toe wetny, and bring on a battle, trusting in God to bless our designs, 
news ^ opportunity of sending you good 

i-u scarcely dry upon this letter when news arrived that 

tne French army was about to move. 


Coxe, iv, 123-124. 
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Chapter Twenty 

THE SURPRISE OF GHENT AND BRUGES 

1708— JULY 4-10 

T he hatred which the Dutch occupation had arouse^ in 
the Belgian people in the two years since Ramillies had 
made the former French yoke seem light by contract. 
Count Bergheyck, a Flemish noble of high repute, headed 
and organized a widespread pro-Frcnch conspiracy. His partisans 
prepared themselves to deliver the great fortress towns of Belgium 
to the French at the first favourable opportunity. In May Marl- 
borough had detected and nipped in the bud the plot to surrender 
Antwerp. He had grave reasons to be anxious about the feelings 
in Brussels itself. He was under no illusions about Ghent and 
Bruges. Indeed, he had stationed Major-General Murray in that 
region with a whole brigade for the express purpose of giving timely 
aid to any threatened garrison. 

During June Count Bergheyck unfolded a design for delivering 
Ghent and Bruges to France. The plan was considered immediately 
both by the French headquarters and at Versailles. Burgundy 
hims elf resolved upon the sudden flank march across the Dender 
towards Ghent. Venddme thought it too hazardous, and advised 
a longer detour to the south. But the young prince took the plunge. 
On July 4 his strong advance forces under Grimaldi, ostensibly 
foraging to the westward, crossed the Dender at Ninove, and moved 
fast on Ghent. Simultaneously a flying column under the Comte de 
la Motte moved from the French lines at Comines to summon 
Bruges. The French Grand Army broke camp at seven p.m. They 
marched all night and all through the day of the 5th. At three A.M. 
La Motte entered Bruges without opposition. At dawn the French 
army was crossing the Senne at Tubize. At eight in the evening, 
having thrown out strong detachments under Albergotti to coyer 
their right flank, they were crossing the Dender at Ninove. Here 
they learned that the town of Ghent had surrendered, and that the 
governor had agreed to yield the citadel by July 8, if not eoooac 
relieved. This continuous march of more than thirty milM, paCt in 
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heavy jiain, had exhausted the army. The baggage and artillery 
could not cross the Dender till dawn on the 6th. They lay protected 
only by their rearguards. 

Late on July z Marlborough learned that the enemy were prepar- 
ing to move, and on the night of the 4th at about ten o’clock he 
heard that they were marching westward, having sent strong detach- 
ments forward towards the Dender. .He gave immediate orders to 
strike the camp and stand to arms. His first concern was tolrein- 
force the garrison of Oudenarde, and thus make sure of a br^ge- 
head on the Scheldt. He sent the following significant instrucdons 
to Murray, whose mobile brigade was near Ghent: \ 

Camp at Terbanck 

/«/)’ 5. J708 

Two in the morning 

The enemy detached yesterday in the afternoon five thousand men 
towards Ninove. We are told since that their whole army is marched, 
of which we only expect the confirmation to begin ours, all things being 
in readiness for it. In the meantime I desire that immediately upon 
receipt of this you cause Sir Thomas Prendergast to march with his 
regiment to Oudenarde, there to remain till further orders.^ 

Marlborough began to move his army towards Brussels at the 
same hour. In the afternoon, when he was near the city, he wrote 
to the Secretary of State, Boyle: 

Having had advice last night that the enemy were decamped and 
that they had made a strong detachment some hours before under the 
command of M. Grimaldi, we have been upon our march since two 
o’clock in the morning, and, having notice at noon that the detach- 
ment was advanced as far as Alost, and had broken down the bridges 
over the Dender, I immediately detached two thousand horse and 
dragoons under the command of Major-General Bothmar, to pass at 
Dendermonde to observe them and protect the Pays de Wacs. By 
what we can learn hitherto their army is advanced as far as Ninove, 
and we shall continue our march according to their further motions.* 

After a march of eighteen miles the Allies came into camp about 
Anderlecht, on the south-western outskirts of Brussels, during the 
afternoon. Their advanced troops, the right wing, lay as far ysrest 
as Lombeek. We have here a picture which, although drawn by a 
spiteful pen, is too rare to omit. It shows us the rough side of the 
tapestry. GosUnga arrived at about half-past six at Marlborough^s 
headquarters. 

* Dispakbes, iv, 95. * Ibid, 96. 
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We found him ready to mount his horse. He had received an hour 
earlier a report from the right that they were in touch with th^ enemy 
and there was a chance of striking at their rear-guard. ... It was upon 
this message from the generals of the right that the Duke had got up 
from his bed, pale and worn out and disconsolate, to go and reconnoitre 



for himself the situation of the enemy. We had scarcely ridden a couple 
of miles when he said that there was no use in going further, that it 
was too late to begin an operation, and thereupon he turned his horse 
and rode back to his quarters.^ 

Goslinga followed him thither, and urged an attack next morning 
upon the French rearguard, which must be exhausted by an extra- 
ordinary march. The Duke replied that the ground was not favour- 
able. However, upon further reports that die whole French army 

^ Goslinga, p. 45. 
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was before him in position and might even itself attack at daybreak, 
he reinforced his right or advanced wing with thirty battalions and 
thirty squadrons of his weary troops, only just camped after thck 
heavy march. “I was wakened at one in the morning,” continues 
GosUnga, 

by Milord’s adjutant, who told me that the Duke was getting up to 
go to the right wing. I dressed forthwith and presented c^elf 
before two o’clock at his quarters. I found him at prayers, 'j^sc 
finished, he got into his carriage. M. Dopf and I followed hinL It 
was at the first gleam of dawn that we arrived at the mill of Tombjprgh 
[Lombeek]. We there found Bulow with other generals of the right. 
All were under the strong conviction . . . that we should findlthc 
enemy army in batde array ready to fall upon us. Several even in the 
dawn and darkness, when no objects could yet be distinguished, 
imagined that they counted squadrons and battalions. But at length 
broad daylight dissipated these phantoms, and we found not one 
living soul before us.^ 

A detachment sent in pursuit captured a French baggage colunm 
and two or three hundred prisoners, but thereafter came in contact 
with the infantry of the enemy’s rearguard posted in hedges and 
enclosures, and returned with their booty to camp about noon. It 
was evident that the French, by a sudden and extremely daring forced 
march, had carried their whole army beyond the Dender, and that 
they stood between the Allies and Ghent. They were thus in a 
position to adopt the third alternative plan, which Marlborough 
had always apprehended, and to attack the allied fortresses and 
bridgeheads on the Scheldt and the Lys, including particularly 
Oudenarde and Menin.^ 

To give an idea of the trials of the Commander-in-Chief we must 
dwell a little longer on Goslinga’s account. The Deputy pursued 
the Duke back to his headquarters. In ignorance of the measures 
which had been taken for its defence, he opined that Oudenarde 
was probably already lost. He clamoured for an immediate march 
south-westward in order to protect Menin and the conquered 
territories of Flanders. All his accoimt is designed to portray 
Marlborough as a vacillating sluggard whom the Deputy was cn* 
deavouring to arouse to a sense of his duty. The correspondence 
which has been set out shows that Marlborough was only waiting 

^ GosUnga, p. 48. 

* See map at p. 343 ; also whete necessary the general map of the Western Nether* 
lands fsemg p. 488. 
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£c>r ilie amval of Bogeoe’s cavalry to strike Ms blow. In tbe mean^ 
time he must cover Brussels. He had been without sleq> the whole 
night, moving the army, marching himself, and striving to measufe 
<hc unknown. He was, by Goslinga’s account, physically very hard 
' pres^. Nevertheless, he endured with patience the prolonged 
. irresponsible solicitations of the Deputy, and, remarking ^t “your 
masters would not be particularly edified if we thus abandoned our 
own Handers,” ordered the army to march to Assche. Here, 
guarding Brussels and the crossings of the Dender, he could await 
; developments and Eugene. Goslinga did all he could to create 
pn^udice and marshal opinion against tMs prudent strategy, but of 
, its ma^ive good sense there can be no doubt. 

We have seen that on the evening of the 5th the generals of Marl- 
borough’s tight wing conceived themselves in presence of the 
main French army and even liable to attack. It was not, however, 
tiU daylight on the 6th that all the French vehicles and cannon passed 
the Dender safely, followed during the morning by Albetgotd and 
the rearguard. There is little doubt that if Albergotti had been 
strongly attacked about four in the afternoon of the 5th Burgundy 
mi^ht have paid for Ms audacity with the loss of the whole of Ms 
artillery and baggage, as well as of Ms fiank and rearguards. This is 
made a reproa^ against Marlborough. The question remains 
' wh^her such an attack was physically possible. Marlborough could 
not move from Terbanck on the night of the 4th till he knew for 
. ceDain wMch way the French main army was marching. Grimaldi’s 
: advance to Ninove might be a feint to cover a stroke in the opposite 
direction at Louvain, and bring about a disastrous separation of the 
converging allied armies. When Marlborough moved he moved 
as ike French; but the French had started ten miles neater to 
vtte' Dender and seven hours before him. He did not come in touch 
their rearguard till half-past five in the afiemoon. His own 
' troops had been imder arms for eighteen hours and had made a 
^ill mardi. His left wing had not yet arrived. Darkness must have 
fidlm before he could attack in force. When about seven o’clock he 
said it was too late and turned Ms horse, he was unquestionably , 
tight. If, of course, he had known with certainty the day befotie, 
■Virhat the French intended, if even he could have known what thi^ 

. were doing when they started on the evening of the 41k, a betttx / 
^^duuace would have offered itself. But Burgundy was protected hf? 
,'.■0316 secrecy of his plans and by the very rashness of his matek. 
j’ / iOnilian spectators like Goslu^ often perceive opportunities 
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v;hich ate not in £fu:t open to responsible generals moving large 
armies m the fog of war, and bound to provide against many Angers 
which as soon as they are warded oS are not remembered or ev^ 
noticed. Fine stories can always be told of what might have hap- 
pened if the &cts, times, and information had been different. Nor 
would a Deputy, driving about in his comfortable berlin, appreciate 
the strain upon the marching troops^ or the imperative natujre of 



their need for food and rest. It is not that these factors would be 
unknown to him, but rather their emphasis and values. We can, 
however, see from his account Marlborough’s intense fatigue at this 
time, his despondency and grave anxiety, his unrelenting care and 
discharge of duty. He was ailing and about to become ill. The 
prolonged and varied stresses to which he was subjected — 'the Queen 
estranged, his political system tottering, the hounds upon his track 
at home, a superior enemy upon his front, Eugene’s unavoidable 
delays, Goslinga’s endless officious carping and chatter — ^had found 
the limits of his hitherto unconquered spirit. 

The worst was to come. On the march to Assche the news he 
must inwardly have dreaded of the loss of Ghent and Biroges 
arrived. To Marlborough this seemed for the moment disastrous 
to the whole campaign. Ghent was, in Berwick’s words, “the key 
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tp aU the rivers and all the watetwa3rs of Flanders.” It seemed to 
govern the movement of siege artery. Bruges was oAly less 
important. By its loss the direct line of communication with Eng- 
land by Ostend was destroyed. The fruits of Ramillies could be tom 
away piecemeal. The climax of the new campaign seemed ruined. 
What wonder if the Giptain-General 3deldcd to an hour of gloom? 
He was only a man, 

Brigadier Gmmbkow, the Prussian commissary at the British 
headquarters, wrote to Frederick If 

The blow which the enemy dealt us did not merely destroy all our 
plans, but was sufficient to do irreparable harm to the reputation and 
previous good fortune of My lord Duke, and he felt this misfortune 
so keenly that I believed he would succumb to this grief early the day before 
yesterday^ as he was so seized by it that he was afraid of being suffocated?- 

It was in this mood that Eugene found him. They met at .Assche. 
The Prince, escorted by a hundred Hungarian hussars, had driven 
on in his post-chaise four days ahead of his cavalry, and here he 
was fresh and gay with Cadogan at his side. Now for the first time 
the Army of the North saw the hero of the Empire in their midst. 
“Eugene had,” we are told, “at first to live down the disappoint- 
ing impression given by his stunted frame, his slouch, and the pock- 
marked cheeks which sagged in his pale face. Although thirteen 
years younger than Marlborough, he was called the ‘old Italian 
Prince.’ At headquarters and in the heat of the fighting, in delibera- 
tions and bold, calculated deeds, in his domination of councils of 
war and his irresistible power of command, he revealed his worth as 
a man and a soldier.”® 

Marlborough was overjoyed to see his heroic comrade. He was 
also very glad to have Gidogan back from Ostend. He had notice- 
ably missed his Quartermaster-General and Intelligence chief during 
these exhausting days. He “tenderly embraced”® Eugene, saying, 
“lam not without hopes of congratulating your highness on a great 
victory; for my troops will be animated by your presente.” But this 
was for the public. The two shut themselves up together for some 
hours with their maps. No one knows what passed. Eugene was 
certainly surprised at Marlborough’s depression. “. . . I did not 
temain in Brussels, but passed straight through the town to the army 

; ^ Grumbkow to Frederick I (undated, but presumably July 9, 1708); K* W. von 
Schdoings Des General-FeldmarschaUs Duhislm Gmomar von Natv^er Lekm md Kriegs* 
p* 286, 

^ Von Noorden, iii, 44. * Grumbkow to Fredenck I; Uv. fit. . 
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in order to discuss with the Duke of Marlborough what is to be done. 
I have Cound him also in full march and pretty consternated [vjemUcb 
consUmierty^^ 

Eugene’s Austrian biographer says that 

the Prince was astounded to see such despondency in a general like 
Marlborough over a misfortune not relatively very important. They 
were closeted together for several hours, and Eugene succeeded in 
convincing the Duke that his affairs were not in an5rthing like sa bad 
a state as he saw them.^ ^ 

Grumbkow’s account tallies with this: 

While Mylord Duke was writing to the Queen, the Prince drew \ac 
aside and asked me what exactly all this meant. The Duke was incom* 
prehensibly exhausted, and talked as though everything was lost, 
which the Prince did not consider appropriate, for unless he [Marl- 
borough]* lost his life we should with God^s help obtain satisfaction. 

This morning Mylord Duke had a severe fever and was so ill that 
he had to be bled. He is very exhausted, and I believe it would do 
him a great deal of good if your Majesty could write him something 
consoling and assure him of your continued well-wishing in spite of 
the losses he has suffered, leaving out of consideration that there will 
be opportunities for the Duke to display his gratitude.* 

Natzmer, the Prussian cavalry general, says; 

All Flanders was being lost, and there was deep depression in the 
army. 

Mylord Duke was inconsolable over these sad happenings and dis- 
cussed with me in touching confidence this sudden turn in events 
which would have become even worse for us, had the enemy exploited 
their advantage with persisting boldness. But our affairs improved 
through God’s support and Prince Eugene’s aid, whose timely arrival 
raised the spirits of the army again and consoled us.* 

Eugene’s encouragement to Marlborough at this moment is a 
bright feature in their comradeship. He brought a draught of new 
life to a hard-pressed man. But Marlborough had summoned 
Eugene from the Moselle for the express purpose of fighting a battle, 
and no other thought but procuring it was ever in his mind. It was 
obvious that a movement across the French communications was the 

^ Eugene to the Emperor, Brussels, July 9, 1708; Series II, vol, i, Sujppt, 

P* ^48. * Ametb» ii, 19. 

* We think this is what Eugene suggested. The alternative would be centMuty te 
his character. 

^ Grumbkow to Frederick I; Ar. 
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iiuiswet to thek daring match, and the best -way of b rining 
on the long-sought decision. When “the Princes” emerged, rhe»f 
|>lans 'weie made. Theit original design of joining forces and attack- 
ing in superior strength had foiled. It was resolved to rest the army 
at Assche for two or three days until Eugene’s cavalry could reach 
, .Bruss^ and his infontry come into the theatre. Then they would 
■strike sourii and west across the Scheldt to prevent or interrupt any 
siege of Oudenarde or Menin, to attack the French communications 
along the Belgian coast with France, and if possible to force a battle 
and to fight it with Marlborough's army alone. These clear-cut decisions 
were endorsed by the council of war. 

There followed a three days’ lull. Marlborough succeeded in 
throwing Chanclos, the governor of Ath, with all the troops he could 
collect (about seven hundred men), into Oudenarde, thus fully 
manning its defences. He was forced to send four infontry battalions 
into Brussels on account of the panic and excitement there. His 
pioneers were busy on the roads to the southward, and the army was 
preparing itself for march and battle. Eugene returned to Brussels 
for a private reason. There dwelt in that city an aged lady, his 
mother, the Comtesse de Soissons. He had survived twenty years 
of glory and danger since they last met. Now after a day of reunion 
they must part again, and on the eve of battle. By the 9th his cavalry 
would be near enough to the capital to make it safe, and Marl- 
borough’s army thus acquired full freedom of movement. 

On the evening of the 7th Marlborough collapsed. He was 
forced fo abandon business. His doctor advised his removal to 
Bn^sels. He refused to quit the camp, but the orders of the 8th 
' ; weiK issued from Overkirk’s tent. “His Grace,” wrote Hare, “has 
; been confined to his bed to-day by a hot fever fit, but something he 
■ took in the afternoon carried it off with a gentle sweat and he was 
‘ ’inudh mended.”’^ Gidogan, with a strong detachment, started south 
<^k wth pioneers to make sure of the ways. At two A.M. on 
;j^ l|l 6 n 44 y, the 9th, the army marched in four coliunns, two in- 
ivjfoaiaiy in the centre, with cavalry on cither flank. Thirty squadrons 
Wider Albemarle covered their tear and interposed as long as 
pqsrible between the enemy and Brussels. Marlborough’s condition 
.improved greatly in the night, and he was able in the morning to , 
ride ids horse in the sight of all men, “In all appeamices,”,say5, 
“he was very w^.” The army reached Herfelihg^ whctie' 
overtook them, before eleven o’clock, havit^ mairihe^; 

^ Hate p. atS. 
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fifteen miles, and the Duke ordered a halt and camp to be pitched. 
From this place Marlborough wrote a letter to Godolphin which 
deserves careful attention. 

. . . The treachery of Ghent, continual marching, and some letters^ 

I have received from England have so vexed me that I was yesterday 
in so great a fever that the doctor would have persuaded me tb have 
gone to Brussels; but I thank God I am now better. . . . The^ States ^ 
have used this country so ill that I no ways doubt but all the to^ns in 
this country will play us the same trick as Ghent has done, whoever 
they have it in their power. I have been desired by the Deputfe to 
write that her Majesty would be pleased to let the troops^ now in tlk Isk 
of Wight y be sent for their relief to Ostend; so that it is likely you will 
be desired the same thing by M. Vriberg;* but I hope the Queen will 
continue in the resolution of employing those troops as she first designed; for I 
think that will be much more for hers and the natiorfs honour\> but Vriberg 
must not know my opinion. . . . 

Having made a halt of five hours, I am continuing my march, as I 
intend to do all the night, in hopes of getting to the camp of Lessines 
before the enemy, who made yesterday a detachment of sixteen 
thousand men for the investing of Oudenarde. If I get to the camp of 
Lessines before them, I hope to be able to hinder the siege, being 
resolved to venture everything, rather than lose that place. 

Lessines the loth 

Mr Cardonnel telling me that by a mistake the letters were not 
gone, I have opened mine to let you know that the head of the army 
is got hither. I have received advice this morning from the Governor 
of Oudenarde that he was invested on both sides of his town yesterday 
morning. I should think myself happy, since I am got into this camp, 
if they continue their resolution of carrying on that siege.® 

The pith of this lies in the reference to the eleven battalions of 
British troops, over six thousand men, who were held in the Isle 
of Wight under General Erie ready with shipping for the descent 
upon the French coast. Marlborough^s request that the Deputies* 
advice should be ignored, and that the force should be held sus- 
pended, reveals his far-reaching thought. He looked across the 
impending great battle, with all its chances, to the exploitation of 
viaory. Later on we shall see the form which he wished that 
exploitation to take. 

Meanwhile the French had not been able to make any use df.tiieii: 

' From the Queen and Sarah. * Dutch envoy in London. 

® Coxe,iv, 133-134. ; , ; 
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leisure since the 6th, They had revived the surrender of the ntRdrI 
of Ghent, they had rested their army, they still lay in the angle of the 
Scheldt, and obviously believed themselves to have the advantage. 
After sharp discussions it was decided to besiege Oudenarde rather 
than Menin, to attack it only from the western bank of the Scheldt, 
and to cover the siege from a strong position at Lessines. The invest- 
ment of Oudenarde began early on July 9. About three o’clock it 



was learned that the Allies had camped at Herfelingen. This seemed 
to the French command to portend a movement on Namur or 
Charleroi. For precaution they decided to move at once upon 
lysines. By miiiight their vanguard had reached Voorde, ten 
jaileis'short of it. But at four o’clock on the afternoon of the 9th 
O^gan, with eight battalions and eight squadrons, had set off, 
" quicdy from the camp at Herfelingen, and by midnight eight hundred 
>f his men had actually crossed the Dender and occupied Lesshaes.. 
9y four in the morning the rest of Cadogan’s forces had come up;; 
Tbey spent the night building bridges for the army and esmblishiqg ; 
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themselVtts in tibe natuxally strong Lessines camt>. Maidbotcmgli 
mo'ved'tiitoaghout the night with the whole army, and after a s^rt; 
halt at Ghislenghien his head readied the Dender at Lessine% ot '^ 
eleven a.m:. on the loth, having matched in extremely good Opi^' 
over thirty miles in thirty-three hours. All day long his colomixs:' 
were crossing the bridges and dosing up. In the early morning froin. 
Gidogan’s outposts he saw with pleasure the steel flashes pf the 



French troops still on the heights before Voorde. The comer was 
turned and the Dender passed. 

Finding themselves forestalled at Lessines, the French held a 
council of war. They could, of course, have marched to the attack, 
in which case the battle would have been fought a day earlier and 
upon the Dender instead of the Scheldt, with the diJference that 
Cadogan already occupied a strong position, and the allied main 
army was deployed or close at hand. But ndther Burgundy not 
Venddme, although numerically stronger, was thinking of an offen- 
sive battle. They were constrained to raise the siege of Oudenarde, 
The investing cavalry was ordered to return, and their great army 
of over a hundred thousand men turned right-handed, withdrew 
northward by an easy march, and lay for the night near the crOBsiogS 
of the Scheldt which they were preparing at Gavre. Their 
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iotootioA 'ms to hold the line of the Sdieldt, and establish a 
thpxotxghly seoue communication with Lille, and eventually with 
Betwick's attny. Their sense of security was enhanced by the fiict 
that Madborough had left some of his tents standing at Ghisleng- 
hien. They had no idea that his main body was already at Lessines. 
None of ^ experienced French commanders expected a serious 
event They might wrangle about future action, but aU thought 
themselves in control of the situation. 

Certainly many choices lay open to them. The normal position 
of the great armies was reversed. The French looked towards 
France, the Allies towards Holland. Each might threaten the com- 
munications of the other. Each could coimt upon powerful rein- 
forcements. Eugene’s cavalry had reached the outskirts of Brussels. 
Berwick’s advance guard was already at Namur. Whichever side 
tould combine its whole force first would enjoy for some days a 
decisive superiority. Burgundy’s stroke on Ghent and Bruges had 
been crowned by substantial and sensational success. The price 
of the long French marches to the north and west was, however, 
that Marlborough and Eugene could now certainly join forces a 
week before Burgundy could be strengthened by Berwick. In 
fact, the armies of Marlborough and Eugene were already in strategic 
relation, while the recent French movements had left Berwick on die 
balance six marches farther from the decisive scene. The realiza- 
tion of this potent fact explains the hesitancy of the French behaviour. 
They wanted to guard their stolen prizes in the north; but vital 
safety enjoined them to come neater to Lille and to Berwick’s 
approaching army. This they thought easy to achieve from their 
central position in the angle of the rivets. They held the chord, 
while the Allies to forestall- them must move around an arc three 
times as long. It was therefore with complacency that they lay on 
the night of the loth within a few miles of the Scheldt, over which 
their bridges were a-building. Even if Marlborough’s advance 
troops were holding Lessines, they had plenty of time to blockade 
the bridgehead of Oudenarde from the west and thus put themselves 
behind a secure river line and within two marches of Lille. 

But they had no idea of the astonishing speed with which Marl- 
borough’s army was moving. 





Chapter Twenty-one 


THE BATTLE OF OUDENARDp 

T 708— JULY II 

/ S the campaign of 1708 opened new concept|bns of 
Lthe art of war, so its decisive battle was quite qiffercnt 
\ in character from any previously fought. Apart frW the 
\ primitive types of foearms and the slow movements of 
the artillery, Oudenarde was a twentieth-century battle. The chance 
encounter by forces of unknown strength, the gradual piecemeal 
broadening of the fighting front, the increasing stake engaged willy- 
nilly by both sides, the looseness and flexibility of all the formations, 
the improvised and wide-ranging manoeuvres, and, above a^ the 
encircling movement of the Allies, foreshadowing Tannenberg, 
present us with a specimen of modern war which has no fellow in 
the rest of the eighteenth century. This was no set piece of parade 
and order. The troops fought as they came up on the unknown 
ground where they collided. There was no fixed plan nor formal 
array. Opportunism and a hardy pugnacity led the victors. The French 
High Command never understood what was happening till they real- 
ized they had sustained a most grievous defeat. And thereafter, also 
in accordance with modern practice, they lied zealously to prove that 
nothing had happened. Yet the day at Oudenarde reversed the fortune 
of war, upset the odds, and dominated the whole campaign. 

When the Allies sank into their bivouacs about Lessines, as they 
arrived during July 10, the soldiers scented battle in the air. Men 
deserted their duties as escorts of the baggage wagons in order 
stealthily to take their places in the fighting ranks. “ It was expected,’* 
wrote Private Deane, whose regiment of Foot Guards so often 
guarded Marlborough’s headquarters, “y® Duke’s quarters would 
have been att GiUingen [Ghislinghien], but his grace being careful! 
lay in y® feild w“* y® Army that night.”^ Regarding the long marches, 
he says, “And all for to force them to a battle, although on gresM: 
unequallety, they being 21 Battalions of Foot and 24 Squadrons of 
Horse more than we att this juncture.” 

Deane, JounaJ, p. 1 1. 
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At one A.M. on the iith Cadogan- set off along the Oudenarde 
road with sixteen battalions, eight squadrons, strong detachments 
of pioneers, thirty-two guns, and the whole of the pontoon train, 
^though Marlborough’s rear had hardly crossed the Dender before 
dark on the loth, he marched after Cadogan with the whole army 
at seven. Goshnga, judging backwards, snarls at Marlborough for 
not starting even earlier. Those who ride in carriages have their 
own point of view. Eugene’s diary, Jon thejcontrary, says, “The 
army could not follow 
until the roads had been 
rqjaired.”^ This seems 
conclusive; but we must 
remember also what the 
troops had done and 
what they had to do. 

The rank and file must 
stand to arms for a con- 
siderable time before the 
columns can move. “ We 
marcht at dawn,” said 
Private Deane, and that 
no doubt was how it 
seemed to him. In fact, 
not a moment was lost 
in this surprising'march. 

This was the greatest 
day in Cadogan’s splen- 
did military career. It was nine o’clock when he reached the high 
ground overlooking'the Scheldt below Oudenarde. His scouts could 
see that the great masses of the French army six miles away were still 
l^east of the Scheldt. He instantly sent this all-important news back to 
'. Marlborough, and proceeded with his engineers to pick the sites of 
iithe bridges. At 10.30, while his infantry columns were closing up, his 
||)ontoons arrived, and the throwing of five bridges began.* There ' 
|wcie also two stone bridges inside the fortress of Oudenarde. These 
Ivete supplemented by two temporary bridges in order that if necea* 
Isary the whole of the Dutdi, who formed the rear and kft wing of 
|he army, could cross thereby. In all, nine bridges for eighty. 
Idiousand men. 

^ Werwicq, July i8; Fet^i^e, Series H, i, Suppti, 154. 

* Eugene’s “Diarium,” dated Werwicq, July 18; 
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Meanwhile the French, in. ^rompfete ignorance of these activities, 
had bdgun to cibss the Scheldt in a leisurely fashion. Liententnt- > 
General Biron, a nobleman of the highest repute, had been ord^^d = 
to command Ae advance- or flank-guard of twenty squadrons and n 
seven Swiss battalions. He was delayed for some time because the 
French bridges were still unfinished; but during the morning he 
made his way into the plains beyond, occupied the village of tleui^ ; 
with his infantry, four battalions of which, apparently in error,; 
moved on a mile farther to the village of Eyne. He remain^ him- 
self with his cavalry astride of the Ghent road, and his figging 
parties scattered themselves about the peaceful fields.^ \ 

As soon as Cadogan’s news reached Marlborough at about ten 
he advanced, with Prince Eugene, at the head of the cavalry of the , 
right wing as fast as possible to the river. Indeed, the two generals, 
with twenty squadrons of the Prussian horse, made a large part of 
the way at the gallop. Natzmer, their general, sa 5 rs: 

On the march we received the cheerful news that Cadogan^ had \ 
thrown bridges over the Scheldt at Eename, near Oudenarde, without > 
any resistance, and also that the enemy, coming up from Alost, were ^ 
planning to cross the river at Gavre. 

This news filled us with joy and in our eagerness we sought out my 
Lord Duke to allow us to advance at a faster pace. * 


Marlborough disposed the whole cavalry of the left wing as a ' 
flank guard to the northward in case the French should advance ^ 
against him instead of crossing. He ordered the whole army to 
press on with the utmost diligence. The troops were told that they 
could surely pass the river before the French, This aroused an,, 
intense excitement among all ranks. Forgetting the fatigues of their 
tremendous marches, the infantry columns strode out manfuUy. Marty 
intelligent men and veteran soldiers in every rank understood what was^ 
ait stake. They were also deeply angered by what they considered thfe! ^ 
treacherous filching from them of Ghent and Bruges. Their exertions ; ' 
were wonderful. It was no longer a march,’" says Goslinga, **but a ? 
run.’’ A fierce enthusiasm, noted by all observers, and most unu^u4 , 
in those times, inspired the private soldiers. The strictest c^deta^ 
bad been given against the baggage of high personages being 
mingled with the troops. Such breaches as occurred were 
;^ut of hand. The soldiers hurled the wagons from the tracks 
; or pillaging the contents, and overtook their ms^cjhing; 
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comiades with hoatse cries of satis&ction. Never was a battle more 
consdously fought by the rank and file. Trust in Marlborough, 
arlmifftrioti for Eugexie, and hatred for the enemy filled their sturdy 
hearts. “Towards la o’clock [actually iz.30] the head of our 
cavalry of the right wing reached the bridges and crossed by the 
pontoons at a brisk trot; but the infentry took longer to move and 
it was several hours later that they began to cross.”^ 

Cadogan’s bridges had been completed shortly before noon, and 
all his troops assembled near them. Leaving four battalions to guard 
the passage, he crossed the river with the other twelve, and, with 
his eight squadrons under Rantzau, the general m command of the 
Hanoverian cavalry, guarding bis left, moved cautiously towards 
the village of Eyne. Rantzau’s patrols almost immediately brushed 
into Biron’s foragers. Shots were fired, and some foragers were 
captured. Others carried the alarm to the rear. Biron thereupon 
advanced sharply with twelve squadrons, and Rantzau fell back 
behind the left of Cadogan’s infantry, now in line and approaching 
the Diepenbeck rivulet and the village of Eyne. Biron, advancing 
under the belief that he had only a raiding party in front of him, 
suddenly saw a little after one o’clock a considerable force of hostile 
infantry already deployed for action. Conspicuous among these 
was a brigade of redcoats. The presence of allied infimtry in such 
a place at this time was most surprising to the French generals. 
Ttey were nearly seventeen miles beyond Lessines, where the allied 
vanguard had been reported the previous evening. But much mote 
broke upon him. Advancing to the windmill of Eyne, he saw the 
bridges and the battalions guarding them. He saw an endless column 
of cavalry streaming down the hillside above Eename, crossing the 
bridges at a trot, and swiftly forming on the near bank. Above all, 
on the opposite uplands he saw the dust-clouds of an approaching 
krmy. Evidently something very serious and totally unexpected by 
the French command was in progress. He sent a succession of 
messengers spurring back to the French headquarters as these 
successive apparitions confronted him. 

His aide-de-camp found Vendome and the royal princes already 
■ over the river, dismounted and lunching by the road-side. Ven- 
1 ddme at first refused to believe the news. He thought it incredible 
riiBt strong enemy forces, especially of foot, could have crossed or * 
even readied the Scheldt at this hour, srill less that the allied generals 
i vtould attempt to carry any large proportion of their troops ScttMis 
’ , * Bugeoe** “Dkrium”; Natanet, p. 288. 
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the Scheldt within stich close sttiking distance of the whole Flench 
atmy. «A study of the distances on the map will show that there 
were solid reasons for this opinion. After all, it was bttt two days 
since Marlborough had been located at Assche, nearly £li^ miles 
away. But successive messengers amplified Biron’s facts, and it is 
with facts that soldiers have to deal. The Marshal, whose temper 
had been rising under the pressure of unwelcome news, at length 



got up furiously from the improvised table and mounted his horse. 
*‘If they are there,” he exclaimed, “the devil must have carried 
them. Such marching is impossible!” But when he looked across 
the rolling plain to the southward he too saw the dust-<k>uds 
from Marlborough’s marching columns. These showed the heads 
of the allied main body only a mile or two from the bridges. So 
far, however, it seemed that only their vanguard had crossed. He 
sent Biron’s aide-de-camp back with an order to attack at ono^ 
adding that he would come himself and support him with ample 
forces. Telling the princes to follow gently with the main body now 
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across the river and close at hand, he rode in no great haste to the 
head of the leading columns, composed of the cavalry of the right 
wing, and turned ^em in Biron’s direction. 

There was much dispute among the French after the battle about 
:he hour when Venddme first realized that the Allies were crossing 
lie river in force. Venddme declares, and his secretary, Alberoni, 
n the letter which Saint-Simon analyses so scathingly,^ pretends 
ibsurdly, that it was as early as ten o’clock; that Venddme wished 
mmediately to attack; but that Burgundy would not move till 
bur in the afternoon; and then only when Venddme deemed it too 
ate. Saint-Simon, on the contrary, declares with a wealth of argu- 
nent that it was two in the afternoon before Venddme understood 
phat was happening. There can be no doubt that Alberoni’s letter 
5 a tissue of lies. It must have been at least half-past one before 
ikon’s third aide-de-camp aroused Venddme to his danger. By 
hat time Marlborough and Eugene had crossed in person with the 
’russian horse, and the Duke himself was posting a six-gun battery 
•n Cadogan’s left behind the village of Schaerken.* 

When Bkon received Venddme’s order he was hardly in a posi- 
ion to execute it. The hostile front had broadened; it now extended 
[most to Schaerken village, behind which the battery of cannon was 
ow visible. It was protected by the marshy rivulet of the Diepem 
eck. The enclosures and hedgerows behind Eyne and about 
chaerken were lined with enemy infantry. Thek strength across 
le river was increasing every moment, and large bodies of cavalry 
'ere now formed on the slopes above Bevere. Bkon did not 
now the ground, and was evidently outnumbered. While in these 
rcumstances he was reflecting how to obey the orders he had 
‘.ceived, Puys^gur, a Lieutenant-General of high reputation, after- 
ards well known as a writer on military subjects, arrived to lay 
at the camp. Puys^gur warned him that the ground in his front 
as impassable. I^rshal Matignon, another of the principal staff 
ficers of the army, who had ridden up and heard tWs discussion, 
lerevipon forbade Bkon to charge, and assumed responsibility for 
> doing. 

After another quarter of an hour Venddme was seen approaching 
^ Saint-Simon, vi, 70“86. 

* This was almost the only allied artillery which fought in the battle. The bridges 
lat have been so continuously blocked with troops, or the pressure upon the com* 
n<fes so great, that not even the rest of Cadogan^s thirty-two guns found their 
ce at the crossing, and the remainder of the artillery was outstripped by the infantry. 
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dong the Gtent road at the head of considerable forces of horse and 
foot. He asked why Biron had not attacked as ordered. Puys6gur 
intervened. He declared that a morass lay between them Md the 
enemy, and as he was supposed to have unique persond knowledge 
of the ground his judgment prevailed. Vendome, still more, angry, 
submitted. He withdrew hiis reinforcement west of the Ghent 


road, leaving Biron’s seven battdions in Eyne and Henme, un*; 
supported. 

While this was passing Burgundy, “following gently” at the 
head of the main body of the army, began to descend the slopes 
towards the Norken stream; and, seeing that no action was in 
progress, and that Vendome’s squadrons were hdted or moving 
westward, he and his advisers decided not to cross the Norken, but 
to draw up the army in order of battle along the high ground behind 
it with the centre about Huysse. This was accordingly done. In 
the circumstances, with no special instructions and having regard 
to the ponderous masses moving steadily behind him, this seems to 
have been a prudent measure. It must have been half-past three 
before the movement was completed. Vendome, who was certainly 
no more than a mile away, does not seem to have made any attempt 
to prevent this deflection of the army. It was, however, essentially 
a refusal of battle, and inconsistent with any idea of driving the 
allied vanguard into the Scheldt. Moreover, it left Biron’s seven 
battalions, particularly the four in Eyne, most perilously detached 
and exposed to Cadogan’s assault. 

It was a quarter to three. Although the Allies were morally they 
were not yet physically committed to the hazardous operation of 
crossing the deep, broad river, and forming on the other bank in!, 
the face of a superior enemy. There was still time to withdraw': 
Cadogan. But the moment of final choice had come. Argyll and ! 
the leading corps, including all the British infantry, had t^ched; 
the bridges. The hesitating movements of the French, their un- 
accountable delays, their deployment behind the Norken, confinned 
hfarlborough’s resolve. With Eugene at his side in resolute accord, ' 
he allowed his dusty, ardent redcoats to trample across ih& pon-;, 
toons. At this moment, when the main action was about to bc^ 
these infantry had marched over fifty miles in sixty hours. For the 
Allies the die was cast; but even now the French could refuse.^ 


batde. If they were content to let Marlborough dominate the fcgion 
between the Scheldt and the Lys, and themselves to stand where 
diey were to cover Ghent, no general attack could be made i^non , 
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|h 9 TO t3j^:d^y. ito great opponents were playing qonfi<My 
aod’Mg^'",.; 

..yi^ exists of any order sent to Cadogan; but it is certain 

dbat^ acted in the very closest concert with his chief. The Swiss 
battalions in'Eyne had been for some time at his mercy. All his 
preparations were complete. He had filled in the Diepenbeck at 
nuiQerpas points with fascines. He now called up his fourth 
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cigade, ho longer needed at the bridgdiead, and at three p.m., 
i%, H8 whole force of sixteen battalions and Rantzau’s cavalry 
his left, advanced to storm the village of Eyne. 

Sid»kte’s British brigade was in the centre opposite the village. In 
irfisct' order, with shouldered arms, they moved slowly forward 
ithdhi' filing a shot; nor did they bring their bayonets to the 
arge until they were within twenty yards of the Swiss who lined, 
e enclosures. There was a roar oi musketry, and the battle <4 
odimarde began. The Swiss brigade, feeling themselves forgottea 
abandoned by the French army, now nearly three tniVt avmy, kft 


>ne £u from any hel{^ made practically no resistance. Three 
fi^pns out of four surrendered at once. The fourth soughtitpv 
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retreat along die road to Heume. But Rantzau’s squadrons, ci r cling 
around* the western outskirts of the village, rode in upon them, 
broke them up, and cut them down. At this grisly spectacle the 



rantzau’s charge 

three battalions in Heume, who had advanced some distance to 
support their comrades, fled in disorder beyond the Norkctt. 

Rantzau now saw before him in the open plain Biron’s twelve 
■tench squadrons. With him was the young Electoral Prince, dw 
A * group of dating notables. Rantzau 

Kr /I These good troops, oppressed 

y es uction of the Swiss, feeling no firm grip behind them 
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to counter the aggressive will-power of the enemy, were broken 
and scattered by the Hanoverian charge. They all fled towards the 
main Frendi army. The cavalry of its left wing, or rearguard, was 
slowly defiling across the front to take their positions in the battle 
irray drawing up beyond the Norken. Into their left flank suddenly 
drove a disorderly crowd of fugitives, and behind them Rantzau 
md his eight squadrons still in hand and in good order. In hot 
3lood no doubt, but as a definite military decision, Rantzau charged 
nto the whole cavalry of the French left wing. There was a wild 
x>nfusion. Prince George’s horse was shot. The squadron com- 
nander with whom he rode. Colonel Loseke, gave him his own, 
ind was himself killed as he helped the Prince to remount. Many 
French squadrons, unable under the impact to wheel left into line, 
i^ere thrown into disorder. Numbers speedily prevailed. A French 
»attery between Mullem and the Ghent road came into action. A 
lozen squadrons advanced at the gallop. Nevertheless Rantzau 
ot out of the mSlee with surprisingly small loss, carrying with him 
mortally wounded colonel, numerous officer prisoners, ten stan- 
ards, kettle-drums, and horses. 

This audacious and affronting exploit, much of which was plainly 
isible to the proud army of France, brought on the general battle. 

; was an insult not to be borne. Those who had previously favoured 
lution now clamoured for revenge. The mood was valiant, but die 
our was late, the ground unstudied, the plan unformed, and the 
adership divided. 

All the while the allied deployment across the river was proceed- 
ig. Natzmer-JivithJiis twenty squadrons had al re a dy passed th e 
ddges. They met “heaps” (haufen) of prisoners coming back from 
adogan’s attack. “Cadogan himself,” says Natzmer, 


canw to me in great joy at our arrival and at my coming up in his 
support. I traversed the village of Eyne, where the fighting had just 
ended, and formed beyond it. Soon afterwards Prince Eugene came 
and accosted me, “Je vous trouve bien avanc^” [You are pretty far 
ahead]. He then sprang forward to examine himself the enemy’s 
position. In a little while he returned in great spirits, and exclaimed, 
“11 &ut que nous en ayons poil ou aile ” [We have got to get ’em plucked 
or winged].^ 


Af four o’clock the French, more from impulse than design, 
to advance from behind the Norken to the attack. Burgundy 
It sixteen squadrons under Grimaldi to reconnoitre the approaches 

‘ , * 'hfatamer, p. 289. 
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to Cadogan’s left. This movement, if the pidode to a genetal attack, 
was most dangerous to the Allies. Fortunately the ground west 
Groenewald and Schaerken was difficult and broken. Farms and 
enclosures, small woods, avenues of poplars, and above all three 
rivulets, of which the chief was the Diepenbeck, with their surround- 
ing thickets and boggy patches, arrested Grimaldi. Marlborough, 
riding through Heume with the Prussian horse, drew them out in 
the open plain beyond in order to afford some protection to CadcM 
gan’s right. Two of Cadogan’s four Prussian battalions, drawn 
from the bridges, were already lining the hedges about Groene^\ 
wald along the rivulet towards Sdiaerken. Sabine’s British brigade , 
was marching to extend his left. Grimaldi reported that the ground 
was unfit for cavalry, and was held in strength, and that infrntry 
alone would serve. He withdrew towards the mill of Royegem. 
From the ladder-ways of this large structure, which itself stands 
on a small eminence, a fair view of the country towards Oudenarde 
is offered. Here Burgundy and his younger brother, Berri, and the 
Pretender, the Chevalier de St George, gathered with their stafis 
and suites. 

Practically the whole of the French infentry of the right wing 
had now crossed successively the Norken and the road from 
Royegem to Oycke, and were now entering the entangled country 
on a broad front. This formidable movement was necessarily slow, 
but at present there were no troops to resist it. Unless it could be 
stopped it would be fatal. Burgundy ordered six battalions to drive 
the Prussians from Groenev^ld. A fierce fire-fight at close quarters 
along the hedgerows began. The Prussians made good their defence 
.against heavy odds. The six French battalions recoiled in some 
disorder. The loud, increasing fusillade drew Venddme to the spot. 
He would better have discharged his duties as a commander had 
he joined the princes on the steps of Royegem mill. Instead he 
plunged into the local conflict. He rallied the six battalions; he 
brought up another six, drawn from the French centre, aloi^ the 
toad from MuUem, and ordered a renewed attack. 

All Cadogan’s sixteen battalions were now in line about Groene- 
^wald and behind the rivulet towards Schaerken. Cadogan , found 
time before the second attack to occupy the avenues leading td 
Herlegem, even to seize that hamlet. When Venddme’s troops 
came forward again they found themselves unexpectedly galled knd 
delayed by the flanking fire from this advanced position. After a 
fierce encounter they were again repulsed. Mars^ VenddAe wss 
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now M a fighting frenzy. The violence of his nature, which so often 
oow^d or quelled his equals and superiors, determined him to haw , 
' Oroenewald whatever the cost. He drew lavishly for that purpose 
u^n tfcfc French centre. Brigade after brigade was hurried forward, 
driving breathless. Many battalions were even sent into the fire- 
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and bayonet-fight as they arrived in column. A very heavy mass 
of troops was crowded upon Gidogan’s front. He was outnumbered 
and hard pressed. His men fought with devoted courage, helped 
by the congestion of the enemy and the broken ground, to every**^ 
feature of which they dung tenadousiy. 

At five o’dock Vendbme sent orders to Burgundy to bring the 
whole of the left wing into action by attacking to the east of Grocne- 
wal^ across the Ghent road. Here, where Marlborough had 
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posted them, stood Natzmct’s twenty squadrons of Prussian horse 
and Rantzau’s eight squadrons, reorganizing after their charge. 
That was all. Not a single infantry battalion was available. The 
ground thereabouts was favourable for cavalry, but cavalry alone 
could not have withstood very long the thirty thousand men — ahorse, 
foot, and artillery — constituting the French left wing. 

Vendome’s order reached Burgundy at the mill a few minutes 
after five. The Prince was assured by his staff and Puys^gur that tjip 
ground was obstructed by a morass. He therefore did not endorse 
or pass on Venddme’s order. He sent Captain Jenet, an aide-d^ 
camp who had brought it, back to Vendome to explain the reason. 
Jenet was killed before delivering his message by the heavy fiirc 
under which the Marshal stood. In consequence Venddme did not 
know that the French left would not co-operate in the renewed 
attack he was about to make upon Cadogan. Had he known that 
his ordeir was countermanded and the reason he could in a few 
minutes have reassured Burgundy about the ground, for, as Ven- 
d6me stridently repeated ever afterwards, he had himself ridden 
over it with considerable forces only two hours before. 

We must regard the paralysis of the French left wing at this 
moment as most fortunate for the Allies. No one can pretend to 
measure what would have happened had Cadogan been driven, as 
he surely would have been, back upon Eyne by the concerted on- 
slaught of overwhelming numbers. But iU-luck does not exculpate 
Venddme. He should not have indulged himself by entering the 
local fight around Groenewald unless he could keep a sense of 
proportion and a comprehensive grip of his great army. Half an 
hour later it was apparent that the left wing was still motionless; 
but by that time he was fighting with a pike, like a private soldier 
rather than a marshal of France charged with the supreme control 
of ninety thousand men. 

pother mortal danger confronted the heroic Cadogan. Over-, 
weighted in front, his right flank in the condition we have described, 
he was now momentarily being overlapped and turned on his left 
by the advance of the French right wing. This alone rendeted his 
si^tion desperate. But help was at hand. The Duke of Argyll, 
-with twenty battalions of British infantry, advancing in perfect ordei^ 
now came into line on his left, and met foursquare the masses of 
assaulted along the whole front from Herlcgem 

The first main shock of the battle now began. Along the rivniet 
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Upon a mile of front Cadogan and Argyll, urith twenty British and 
sixteen German battalions and the single battery which Marlborough 
had posted, fought neatly fifty battalions of the French right and 
centre. The intensity of the musketry fire was said to have sur- 
passed all previous experience. The troops repeatedly fought lianH 
to hand. Each side advanced and recoiled several times in the 
struggle, and every battalion had its own tale to tell. 

, Marlborough and Eugene remained together between Groene- 
wald and the Ghent road. They were in equal anxiety both for their 
right and their left. But the immediate peril was on the left. All 
the bridges were now disgorging infantry in great numbers. Lot- 
turn’s corps of twenty battalions was already close at hand, fully 
formed in line, and as the weight and breadth of the French right 
wing began to lap round Argyll’s left, this powerful reinforcement 
advanced in its turn to meet the extending attack. Gidogan’s 
action had long been flaring. Argyll was in deadly grip. ‘ The inn 
at Schaerken was captured by the French about 5.30, and the 
enemy were everywhere across the Diepenbeck. Here they were 
within a mile of the pontoons. Lottum became heavily engaged at 
5.4 j, and by six o’clock his counter-attack drove the French back 
over the Diepenbeck and recovered Schaerken. To and fro swayed 
the struggle. Always the French brought up superior numbers and 
reached round the allied left. Always Marlborough’s infentry 
poured across the bridges and advanced to make new head against 
them. 

Hitherto Eugene had sat by Marlborough’s side discharging, as 
was said, the functions of a counsellor, staff officer, and aide-de- 


camp. The critical situation in the centre and on the left required 
Marlborough’s immediate personal control. Lottum’s fight was 
hanging in the balance. But there was another reason which made 
Marlborough’s presence at the other end of the battlefield indis- 
pensable. Overkirk, with the flower of the Dutch army, all their 
national troops, horse and foot, was now crossing by the Oudenarde 
bridges. This force of nearly twenty-five thousand men seemed likely 
to txune into action exactly where and when they were most needed. 
Th^ could deliver the decisive stroke of the battle. The fighting 
jftont was now developing fast in both directions. MarlborouglF. 
wished to be on the spot to concert Overkirk’s entry into the fidd, 
On the other hand, his main preoccupation was still the attadt 


ysrhich he must expect at any moment from the French left wii^ 
'w^se great intact masses of cavdry and infantry could plainly ^ 
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seen a mile away beyond the Norken. Thete was a ciisis at each end 
of the line. The “two bodies with one soul” must now sepaiate. 
At six o’clock, thetefote, Marlborough placed Eugene in com* 
mand of the whole right of the battlefront, inclu^g Cadogan 
and Argyll, Natsaner’s twenty squadrons of Prussian and German 
horse, and Rant2au’s Hanoverians. Eugene henceforward conducted 
the main action and commanded all the British troops. Marlborough 
galloped to the centre of Lottum’s front, and concerned himself wfl^ 
this, and with bringing Overkirk and the allied left wing into acdon> 
Overkirk, with the whole of the Dutch horse and foot, 
engaged in crossing by the two stone bridges through the town 
of Oudenarde, and it was evident that if he could debouch in time 


he would reverse the position in this quartet of the field, and turn 
the French tight decisively. But Marlborough still feared rhaf 
Eugene would not be able to support an attack by the French left. 
Lottum’s successful entry into the action and his advance had given 
a precious breathing-space. A new corps of eighteen Hanoverian 
and Hessian battalions was already in line behind Lottum. 

We now witness one of those intricate manoeuvres in the height 
of action of which Marlborough’s battles afford several notable 
examples. There is no evidence that Eugene asked for further help. 
There is undoubted proof that he needed it. Vendome’s third 
was actually at its height. At 6.15 he drove Cadogan from both 
Herlegem ^d Groenewald. Eugene was at full strain. His com- 
rade felt his burden as if it were his own. At this very mntTn»q ^- 
Aerrfore, Marlborough brought up the eighteen Hanoverian add 
Hessian battalions as if to reinforce Lottum’s attack, and then 
ordered Lottum to withdraw through the intervals of these ftesh 
tottahons, and march to the right to strengthen Prince Eugene. 
We rmember how in the crisis of Blenheim Eugene instantly t»rtcd 

M if cuirassier brigade at Marlborough’s call 

Now l^rlborough repaid this glorious debt. There was. 

tifich T manoeuvre. Lottum’s troops, 

had ken fightog heavily, would now march to the right. 

Tht Hann spacc before they came again into adorn 

The Hanoverians and Hessians, who had marched so far and 

of both these forces simultaneously in Marlboroua-h’s 
370 
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Madboiough might feel, as Be did before the final charge at Blen- 
heim, that very great results lay surely within his grasp. On the 
Danube he had broken the hostile centre. On the Scheldt he could 
roll the French up from their right fiank. But now a misfortune 
fell upon him. The supplementary bridges in Oudenarde, for sonie 
reason not explained to us, broke down, and the two narrow stone 
bridges could not secure the passage of Overkirk’s great force ^t 



the rate expected. Overkirk, with most of his cavalry, was already 
by 6.15 upon the slopes of Mooregem. There was grievous conges- 
tion in the fortress, and the delivery of the infantry into the plaits 
behind Mooregem was delayed for at least an hour. Marlborough 
found himself hard pressed and overlapped in his turn. It was 
necessary to attack with the first troops available, and Overkirk 
received orders to do so at 6.45 p,m. 


A high control of the battle is evident at this moment. For 
the first time the whole allied fighting front advanced together. 
Overkirk sent his two leading infantry brigades under General 
Week through a gap in the woodlands to strengthen Marlborough’s 
left. Marlborough with his eighteen battalions drove the French 
across the brook as far as Diepenbeck village. On Eugene’s front 
lottmn arrived with his twenty battalions in the nick of time, 
the French were driven from Groenewald and Herlegcm. the 

^ infiuitry engaged at dose quartets in the ' 
enclosed, broken country was now perhaps the most intense that 
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had yet been heat4 imywherc. But a third of the French army h»l 
not yet been engaged. Their reserves were enormous. Large 
mMses could be seen moving to reinforce their right, while the 
greater part of thdr left wing and all its cavalry still overhung 
Eugene. The Captain-General could no longer expect the supreme 
results he had hoped for from Overkirk’s intervention on his left. 
But neither need he any longer fear defeat in that quarter, for die 
Dutch infantry were now flowing ftst out of Oudenarde, and diHi- 
leading columns, undeployed, were already beyond Mooregem. 
His dominant thought was for Eugene. The whole of the British 
cavalry, seventeen squadrons under Lumley, were now at Bevere. 
Once Overkirk was in action they were no longer indispensable to 
the safety of the army. Marlborough therefore at seven o’clock sent 
his second great reinforcement to Eugene. The brilliant regiments 
which had charged so finely at Elixem trotted swiftly across the 
field, and drew out behind the Ghent road to strengthen Eugene’s 
right flank against the expected onslaught of the French left wing. 

Thus we see Marlborough, himself in the height of action only 
a few hundred yards behind the swaying, quivering infantry fight- 
ing line, having also a momentous hope in his heart, depriving 
himself first of Lottum and then of Lumley for the sake of the 
general battle. It is these qualities of perfect comprehensive judg- 
ment, serene in disappointment or stress, unbiased by the Ick^ 
event in which he was himself involved, this fixing with untirin g 
eye and absolute selflessness the problem as a whole, that deserve 
the study and respect of soldiers of every age. 

Just as Lottum had arrived in time to throw back the French 
assault and recover the villages of Groenewald and Herlegem, so 
did Lumley and the English horse reach their new stotion on 
Eugene’s right when they were needed. The strain upon Eugene 
was, as Marlborough had truly felt, almost overwhelming. So bitter 
was the struggle, and yet so good the hopes that a further advance 
could be made, that Eugene a little before seven at Gaunt Lottum’s 
appeal launched the whole of his available cavalry upon a desperate 
ch^ge. ’“It was only an hour before dark,” records Eugene in his 
diary, 

when the Prussians and Hanoverian cavalry managed to reach the 
smdl plain in a little valley, to the left of which they formed into teti 
, or twdvc squadrons [actually twenty] on the flank, after the in&nu^ 
r tas^s had been opened and room had been made by two battalions.^ 

> ”Dktittm”; Series Q, i, Suppt., 154, 
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Cenctal Nataanet, widi tJie Piusaan gepiSanneSi l»d time to 
d«w up in strict array before leading tiw charge against very 
superior numbers. He broke the French squadrons. Behind tlwm 
ky intact battalions of French in&ntry. The Ge rmans rode straight 



at Aese and were received with a deadly fire. Swerving to the 
«ght, they encountered more infantry lining the hedgerows. The 
Prus^ gendarmes broke two battalions, capturing their colours: 
but the command was now dispersed. The Maison du Roi "rkh 
m scarlet \mth silver fecings,”' arriving in force, fell upon ti)e$« 
remits. Natemer, left quite alone in the midst of the enemy 
four sabre^te, and escaped only by leaping a broad ditcL 
wa er m which a half-dead horse uws lying.”* Sutyiyoi:l of 

*Nattmer.p. 29 i. * L»c.Ht. 
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his twentf squadioos found tefuge behind the tanks of Cadogan^s 
and ILottum’s battalions. Three-quartets of the gendatmes perished, . 
The twenty squadrons existed no more as a fighting force; but 
precious time ^d been gained. The initiative had been held. The 
charge of the gendarmes, as we can see from Marlborough’s dis- 
patches and from many Gintinental records, was long deemed 
memorable throughout the armies. This death ride of a cavalry 
division has been rightly compared to the charge of Btedow’s 
brigade at Mats-la-Tour in 1870.^ The cavalry of the French left 
wing, deranged by the incursion, now saw before them in the 
distance the seventeen English squadrons in perfect order in their 
path. Ill-led by thdr chiefs on this day, they forbore to attack 
them. Lumky’s regiments, now the only shield on Eugene’s right, 
remained by the prince’s order motionless till darkness fell. 

Marlborough, with his small numbers all now heavily engaged 
and without any reserves, could do no more in the centre than hold 
the line of the I^epenbeck against a renewed attack. But Overkirk’s 
great operation upon the left was now in full swing. Week’s brigades 
were in hot action against the French right flank. The old Veldt- 
Marshal was already in possession of the high ground called Boser 
Couter, and a whole (hvision of his infantry, sixteen battalions, 
occupied the hill of Oyckc. From this point the entire field was 
visible. He saw himself in a position almost to surround the 
French army. He wheeled to the right and, having received an 
express order from Marlborough, advanced from Oycke towards 
Royegem. This deadly attack was delivered by four brigades of 
Dutch infantry, sustained by twelve squadrons of Danish cavalry. 
At rite head of the Ehitch, commanding for the first time the troops 
of the Republic, rode the young Prince of Orange. He was but 
nineteen years of age. This was his first battle. Down the slopes 
before Royegem he marched irresistibly. The French infantry in his 
path were swept away. The Malson du Roi ftiled to stop him. At 
the same time upon the other flank Cadogan attacked successfully 
from Groencwald. The entire French right and a great part of their 
re ntre were now almost surrounded. The straight line had become 
a vast horseshoe of flame within which, in a state of ever-increasing 
confusion, were more than fifty thousand Frenchmen. It was now 
halfpast eight. But for the Mure of the bridges in Oudenarde this 
situatiem might have been reached an hour earlier. 

For more thoji two hours the enemy princes had clustered around 
1 F. Tsyioi, Tbt Wart oj Martlmm^, ii, i}8. 
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or upon the mill of Royegem. With them was the numerous train 
of military courtiers and nobility who enjoyed the coveted privilege 
of ‘personal attendance. The slopes about the mill were crowded 
with several hundreds of orderlies, grooms, and valets, holding the 
led horses of the royal circle and of the headquarters staff. The Duke 



8.30 P.M.: THE NET CLOSES 

of Burgundy and his younger brother, with the pathetic figure of 
the English Pretender neglected in the background, gazed with 
anxious, fascinated eyes upon the battle which was raging along a 
wide crescent a mile away to the south-east. They could see from 
Herlegem, on their left, almost to the castle of Bevere, on their 
right, the infantry of the two armies in the meadows between the 
thickets and woodland, locked together in fierce fight, swaying 
forward and back, charging and counter-charging amid a c ea sele s s 
roar of musketry and drifting wreaths of smoke. They had wttnessed 
the confusion and surging masses of horsemen which had marked 
the charge of Natzmer’s cavalry division. Reassuring r^orts had 
arrived. The assailants had been driven back and cut to' pieces. 
But the left was none the less receding. The line of smoke am) 
name was now drawn nearer than the villages so lately captured. 
Masses of enemy infantry could be seen advancing across the opeu 
^ces behind Groenewald, while out on the sl<^ beyond tbe : 
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ic^ long lines of scarlet, horsemen sat motionless upon their horses 
as if at si reveiw. 

Sombre reflections held the mind of F^nelon’s pupil, and gnaw- 
ing amdet7. Here was the army of France, at whose head he had 
been marching a few hours before, short of ammunition and in 
increasing disorder, locked in deadly grapple with an enemy whose 
strength seemed inexhaustible, whose numbers were growing 
every moment, and whose confident aggression proclaimed the 
presence and the genius of Marlborough and Eugene. This was the 
battle which he, heir to the crown of France, had been sent forth to 
win. War, yesterday the jaimty boon-companion, now glared upon 
him with lineaments of fury, hate, and doom. Where was Ven- 
ddme? Where was that brutal, bestial, but none the less tremendous 
warrior who had been placed at his side to win him military glory, 
whose advice he could lean upon, whose decisions in the end he 
had been directed to obey? The Marshal was in the cauldron fight- 
ing hand to hand, organizing and reorganizing attacks, sen^g 
messages which were incomprehensible and orders which were 
obsolete by the time they arrived. The one thing the Great King 
had always forbidden, and which Burgundy had above all others 
resolved to avoid — ^namely, an infantry battle in enclosed and broken 
country — ^was now bumii^ away the grand army of France. Such 
is the chastisement of those who presume to gain by easy favour 
and pretence the glories which the gods reserve for their chosen 
heroes. 

But what is this stir dose at hand? Why has every one about 
him turned so suddenly thdr backs upon the battle? What is this 
at which they are all staring in the opposite quarter? Who are these 
troops in ordered lines and masses who are crowning the skyline 
by Oycke village, and now already rolling forward down the grassy 
slopes less than a mile from the mill? Horse and foot in great 
numbers far behind the French flank — ^nay, upon its tear, driving all 
before them, their volleys flashing red in the fading light ! Messengers 
galley up with terrible news, followed by fugitives and riderless 
hoi^. The Maison du Roi in the fields by Chobon hamlet can be 
seen wheeling to the rightabout to meet this new appalling peril. 
A yifSCTc of panic swept the courtly group ; the royal princes scrambled 
to tbeif saddles. The troops of the French tight, says Saint-Simon, 
“gave ground so fast that the valets of the suites of all who accom-^ 
panied the princes fell back upon them with an alarm, a ta^dity, 
iad a pnfusion which swept them along with extreme: speed arid 
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much indecency and risk towards the main battle on the left.”^ 
But here too they met masses of French infantry retreating and dis- 
persing in disorder before Cadogan’s final effort. Unhappy prince- 
lings, fer astray from the mirrored halls and obsequious glifter of 
Versailles! We are assured by those who attended them that they 
behaved with courage and composure, that they encouraged the 
troops, praised the officers, asked the generals they met what 0%ht 
to be done, and told Venddme when they found him what ||hey 
thought themselves. This may well be so. But over their actions, 
as over the carnage of the field, night and the increasing dissolupon 
of the army now cast an impenetrable cloak. 

It is this phase of the battle of Oudenarde which suggests SO 
strongly the German victory at Tannenberg. But with weapons 
that shot no more than a hundred yards there was no means of 
covering the many gaps between the encircling brigades. The fish 
were in the net, but the meshes were large enough to let the greater 
part of the catch escape. Nevertheless, the circle was in feet com- 
pleted. The Prince of Orange and Cadogan from the opposite ends 
of the line of battle actually fired into each other near the mill of 
Royegem. Total darkness descended upon the wild confusion of the 
field Marlborough at nine o’clock ordered all allied troops to cease 
fire, halt where they stood, and lie on their arms till daybreak. 

It must have been nearly ten o’clock when the defeated leaders 
met in the village of Huysse on the high ground behind the Norken, 
and on horseback a tragic council of war was held. Two-thirds of 
the army were in a welter, surrounded by the enemy, and to a large 
extent beyond control. No one knew how to lay hands upon the 
remaining third which had not yet been engaged, including all the 
cavalry of the left wing. Vendome, habitually careless of his appear- 
ance, now dishevelled with the sweat and dust of physical combat, 
arrived furious with the enemy, with Burgundy, and above all,' for 
good reasons, with himself. What should be done? Burgundy 
sought to speak, but the Marshal, drunk with authority and anger, 
told him to hold his tongue. “Your Royal Highness must remember 
that you only came to this army upon condition that you obeyed 
me.”® We We to transport ourselves into that vanished age to 
realize what Saint-Simon calls the “enormity” of these words, 
spoken as they were before a score of officers of all ranks. *]Riey 
seem, moreover, important in judging Venddme’s reponsibiUty for 
the misconduct of the battle. If this was the relation establiabed 
^ Saint-Simon, vi, 56. t /m., ff. 
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between him and Burgundy by the King, nothing can relieve Ven- 
ddme’s military reputation. He had without purpose or reason 
delayed crossing the Scheldt. He had been completely surprised by 
Marlborough’s march. He had flung the army piecemeal into a 
disastrous action; he had abandoned the functions of co mmander ; 
he had quitted the centre, from whidi alone they could be exercised. 
He had crashed about in the front line like an enraged animal, 
squandering the strength and cohesion of the troops, and upon his 
head tested, and rests, the burden and shame of an easily avoidable 
disaster. 

The Marshal was for fighting it out. A little more than half of 
the army, he said, had been engaged. Let them spend the night in 
reorganizing the front. Let them bring up the intact reserves from 
the unused left wing. Let them fall to at dawn and see what was left 
at the end of the day. But this personal ardour did not correspond 
with the facts. No one dared outface him, but the silence struck its 
chill. Officer after officer, Puys^gur, Matignon, Cheladet, arrived 
in succession. Ail declared that the army was in total disorder, and 
that to await the onslaught of the Allies at daybreak was to court 
certain destruction. The only course was an immediate retreat upon 
Ghent. The consensus was overwhelming. It was also right. If 
the French had engaged little more than half their army, the Allies 
had fought during the greater part of the day with scarcely a third 
of iheir strength. Another tl^d had hardly been in action for 
two hours; and, according to Prince Eugene,* “there were still 
troops crossing the Scheldt late on into the night.” 

*9!^n Venddme saw himself alone in opinion, and was also 
probably himself shaken in his own mind, he relieved his passions 
in the most cowardly manner. “Very well, gentlemen,” he said; 
“I see you all think it best to retire. And you. Monseigneur,” 
fixing the Duke of Burgundy, “have long had that wish.” With this 
crowning in s ult he gave the order to retreat to Ghent, and disap- 
peared into the night. Once this signal was given the French army 
fled from the field of Oudenarde. The brave troops still in dose 
eontact with the enemy were left to their ftite. The masses imper- 
fectly stuxounded could take their chance. All the rest set off along 
the Mghroad at their best pace. There had been some discussion 
tvhethu the princes should be taken in their carriages under escort 
to Bttiges, but Venddme had dismissed this as shameful, and the 
royiltles jogged along on horseback with the rest. No one Imew 
' 'V * “Djadum”; Series, U, i, Suppt, 15 ;. 
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the whereabouts of General Rosen and the cavalry of the left wing. 
However, they were in fact marching off with the test in tlw dark*' 
ness. The Maison du Roi had cut their way through the encircling 
Dutch, many squadrons of dragoons being sacrificed to secure their 
retreat. Ghent became the only thought for the great majority;' 
but large numbers broke out through the thin cordon of the Allies 
in all directions. Some fled to Courtrai. Nearly ten thousand ^n 
struck across the Scheldt towards the French frontier. :!j 

Meanwhile the Allies could do no more in the pitch dark but s^d 
their ground and arrest all who collided with their ftont. Ma^y 
regiments and battalions surrendered. Stragglers in great numbests 
were collected. By a stratagem of Eugene’s, Huguenot officers m 
the allied service were sent into the darkness calling out the names 
of famous regiments, “A moi, Picardie,” “A moi, Roussillon,” ete., 
and taking prisoner those who raUled to these calls. It had now 
begun to rain, and the victors sank worn out upon the ground and 
slept on their arms. Marlborough and Eugene remained on horse- 
back throughout the night. Reinforcements were brought up, aqd 
at least twenty thousand weary troops, who had not yet been en- 
gaged, were guided to their places for a general attack at dawn. 
But dawn disclosed the battlefield occupied only by the prisoners, 
the wounded, and the slain. 
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Chapter Twenty-two 

THE MORROW OF SUCCESS 

1708— JULY 

B attles are the principal milestones in secular history. 
Modern opinion resents this uninspiring truth, and 
|historians often treat the decisions of the field as incidents 
in the dramas of politics and diplomacy. But great batdes, 
won or lost, change the entire course of events, create new standards 
of values, new moods, new atmospheres, in armies and in nations, 
to which all must conform. The effects of Oudenarde, both moral 
and material, transformed as by magic the campaign of 1708. The 
hasty retreat of the French did not stop at Ghent. They did not 
feel safe until they had aossed the canal from Bruges beyond the 
town. Some one — ^the honour is disputed — ^had organized an 
effective rearguard, and the forty squai-ons which Marlborough 
sent in pursuit met with a stiff resistance. Dismay and disorder 
none the less gripped the French troops, and their leaders resigned 
themselves to waiting upon the Allies. Marlborough and Eugene 
were united: Burgundy and Berwick were widely separated, the 
former behind his canal, the latter now the sole defence of France. 
The French army never recovered during the whole of 1708 from 
the shock, and the remarkable operations of the Allies are only to 
be explained by this fact. 

When Marlborough rode into the fortress of Oudenarde about 
nine A.M. on the 12th the fine old square— which stands little 
touched to this day— was already filled with French prisoners, and 
they continued, as Hate says, “to come in by droves for many 
houts.*'^ He sent Lord Stair, with whom he had contracted a friend- 
ship, to London with the news. He wrote forthwith to Godolphin. 

J have been so very uneasy, and in so great a hurry for some days, .. 
, t^t I should not be able to write, were 1 not supported by the good . 

we had yesterday. The particulars you will have frean Lord 
,i, ’ July li, 1708; Haie Papm, p. 118. 
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Stair, who will give you this, . , . I must ever acknowledge the goodness 
of God, in the success He was pleased to give us; for I believe Lord 
Stair will tell you they were in as strong a post as is possible to be found ; 
but you know when I left England I was positively resolved to en^ 
deavour by all means a battle, thinking nothing else would make the 
Queen's business go on well. This reason only made me venture the 
battle yesterday, otherwise I did ffve them too much advantage ; but the good 
of the Queen and my country shall always be preferred by me before 
any personal concern; for I am very sensible if I had miscarried, I 
should have been blamed. I hope I have given such a blow ta their 
foot that they will not be able to fight any more this year. My''jhead 
aches so terribly that I must say no more.^ 

And to Satah: 

Camp at Oudhnardb 
July 12, 1708 

I have neither spirits nor time to answer your last three letters; 
this being to bring the good news of a battle we had yesterday, in 
which it pleased God to give us at last the advantage. Our foot on 
both sides having been all engaged has occasioned much blood; but I 
thank God the English have suffered less than any of the other troops; 
none of our English horse having been engaged. I do, and you must, 
give thanks to God for His goodness in protecting and making me the 
instrument of so much happiness to the Queen and nation, if [and this 
is a phrase to which we must recur later] she will please to make use of iL 

He summoned a council of war for four o^clock, and meanwhile, 
after snatching a few hours* sleep, discussed and decided the next 
moves with Prince Eugene. The council met in Governor Chanclos* 
house. Marlborough and Eugene in preconcerted agreement pro- 
posed to march westward at once across the Lys, and threaten the 
French frontier and its fortresses. The strategic situation was 
peculiar. While Vendome continued at Ghent he paralysed the whole 
Water communications of the Lys and Scheldt by which the siege- 
train could reach the allied army. The French frontier was protected 
by a strong line of fortifications which ran from the fortress of 
Lille through Warneton and Ypres, and was thence prolonged to 
the sea by the water defences controlled from Dunkirk. To pierce 
and level these lines before they could be occupied by Berwick*^ 
army was to lay bare the path into France. Such a menace, it Wat 
hoped, would force Venddme to evacuate Ghent and Bruges and 
bring his army to the defence of France. Such was the advjce of 
“the Princes.** 

' Coxc, iv, X33-154. 
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Overkirk, Dopff/ Cadogan, and most of the Dutch Dejputies 
concurred. But Goslinga had a different plan. After making what 
he calls “a pretty compliment” about opposing such illustrious 
commanders, he urged that Burgundy and the French army at 
Ghent and Bruges, with their backs to the sea, should be blockaded, 
walled in, and starved out. There is no need to ridicule this plan as 
some writers have done. He had previously half gained his cojUcague 
Geldermalsen to his ideas. It was a large and plausible propbsition 
of war. All the generals, following the lead of “ the Princes,^ were 
against it. It was pointed out, first, that the line of inve^ment 
was nearly fifty miles long and could thus be pierced at any tittle by 
a desperate sortie ; secondly, that the area in which Burgundy A^uld 
be confined was very extensive and comprised a considerable Dutcdi 
population, which would certainly starve first; thirdly, that the 
French communications along the sea-coast by Nieuport and Dun- 
kirk would be hard to close; finally, that Berwick’s army, gathering 
all the troops from the fortresses, would fall at a concerted moment 
upon the allied rear. These reasons were deemed solid, and Gos- 
linga’s project was, not without regrets and respect, dismissed by 
every one present. Even Geldermalsen, with whom Marlborough 
had become reconciled, fell away from him. Nothing could be 
more reasonable and straightforward than this discussion and 
decision. To measure Goslinga we must read his comments on it 
in his own words, and note the discreditable motives which it was 
his habit of mind to impute to every one who differed from him or 
stood between him and the military career which he fondly pictured 
for himself. 

The two Deputies who followed me supported the Princes (God 
knows why. I fear how’ever that their jealousy of some glofy I had 
gained in the battle [this will be perceived later] can only have had too 
much influence). Geldermalsen inclined to my opinion, it is true, but 
feebly like a courtier, as he had been by profession. . , • Besides that, 
he is by nature weak and too much of a politician. Cadogan and DopfF 
also followed the Princes, the first because he had the same interest as 
others in prolonging the war. The other is naturally feeble, irresolute, 
and a courtier, not daring to take responsibility and feeling his way.^ 

Of Eugene he says besides, that ‘*he always adopted the views 
of Marlborough out of the deference which the Court of Vienna 
had for England.”® Yet the essence of his account of the batde ,i»' 

1 One of the Dutch generals. See VoL II 0.728 
* Goslinga. p. 64. ' * p. 70. . 
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the complete ascendancy of Eugene and Marlborough’s passive 
submission to his leadership! 

Thus there is not one of these colleagues, commanders, and 
generals for whom some insult is not reserved, Marlborough was 
bent on prolonging the war for his own corrupt gains. Cadogan 
shared his profits. Eugene was politically under Marlborough’s 
influence, and as a military man had an interest in delaying peace. 
Overkirk was ‘"quasi-moribund” and subservient to the favour of 
the Princes. Dopff was a dolt. 

The fact that Marlborough had placed Eugene in command of so 
large a part of his army in the height of Oudenarde was eagerly 
seized upon by his detractors in England as a proof that it was 
Eugene who had won the battle. ‘"The ‘moderate’ party attributes 
the glory of Oudenarde to Eugene.”^ Marlborough’s friends natur- 
ally resented this. Every effort was made by letters and insinuations 
to breed jealousy between the two commanders. Not the slightest 
impression was produced upon either. “I dare say,” wrote Marl- 
borough (July 30) to an English correspondent, “Prince Eugene 
and I shall never differ about our share of laurels. While the public 
has any real benefit of my services, I shall not be much concerned 
at any endeavours that may be used to lessen them.”^ 

We may contrast this Olympian calm with Goslinga’s insolent 
talc of the battle. 

A large part [of the army] had passed the river towards 4 o’clock; 
but since Milord [Marlborough] had not yet chosen his field of batde, 
and appeared visibly embarrassed upon the issue, and gave no positive 
order for the arrangement of the troops, Count Rcchtcren and I, 
seeing how things stood, set ourselves to consider what should be done 
about it. We were however soon in mutual agreement. We resolved 
10 address ourselves to Prince Eugene, to beg him to be so good as 
to take upon himself in this dangerous juncture the command 6f the 
army. He answered that, like us, he was convinced that without delay- 
ing a moment it was necessary to take a decision [// faiJotf prendre son 
parH\\ but, finding himself without troops and a volunteer in the 
army, it would not become him to interfere in the command. We 
pressed him afresh, and set before him our danger and that of the 
/ whole common cause, the safety of which depended on this fine and 
formidable army; at last we conjured him by all that he held dear, his 
country, his master, his glory, and that so effectively that he said to 

^ Archives ox the French Foreign Office, July 44, 170S; Cerrt^nddm 
4 n^eieir 0 t tome 225. * Coae, iv, 164. 
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US in a gay and confident tone, ** All right, gentlemen, I give in to you 
and will do what you ask of me/* He crammed his hat upon his head 
at the same time and set spurs to his horse, and advanced to the h^d 
of the line. He first gave orders to fill in and cross a little str^m whi<^ 
ran across the fields and to deploy in an open plain to the right. Hais 
was done there and then; the movement compelled the enemy, who 
had already shown signs of occupying it [the plain], to abandon it in 
haste/ 

If this were true it would indeed be a striking episode. Th^cene 
is supposed to have occurred beyond the bridges where Warl« 
borough, surrounded by his staff — several scores of pefSons4-'was 
regulating the deployment of the troops as they came over. I We 
are invited to believe that Goslinga and his fellow-Deputy in these 
circumstances conferred the command of the army upon Prince 
Eugene, and persuaded him in this dramatic fashion to accept it, 
while Marlborough was left sitting on his horse supine and dum1> 
founded amid his abashed staff officers of several different states. 

The field Deputies had, of course, no authority to supersede 
the Captain-General of England and Deputy Captain-General of 
the Republic. They had, in fact, in this campaign been instructed 
to obey his orders whatever they were. Still less had they the power 
to confer the command upon Prince Eugene. Least of all is it credible 
that Prince Eugene at Marlborough’s side, consulted by him and 
acting with him, and, as we have seen, under his orders, would 
have paid attention to such effrontery. Could such a transaction, 
formal or informal, have taken place without causing an open 
scandal to the numerous persons who must have witnessed it? 
Would none of the British and foreign officers present at the bridges 
have commented upon it? There is no scrap of confirmatory tesri* 
mony. On the contrary, Goslinga himself, with the other five 
Deputies, signed a report the next day in which the only mention 
of Eugene is that he “was present at this action.” Eugene himself 
in his “Diarium” says nothing which could even remotely suggest 
such an occurrence. Biron, fresh from a captivity in the sHied 
headquarters and full of gossip, told Saint-Simon that ^^Prinqe 
Eugene took command wherever he went by courtesy of Marita 
borough, who preserved the entire authority Grumbkow, an 
witness, wrote to the King of Prussia: 

Mylord Duke shone in the battle, giving his orders with the gteateit 
sangfroid, and exposing his person to danger like the tomtx^ooetft 

' p. 56 I Saint-Simon, ri, 
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soldiet. Fnnce Eugene. showed much spirit undet the heaviest fiie, 
and was with the Prussians, whom he had specially sought out.^ 

Goslinga contmues: 

We had towards five o'clock all our first line engaged in battle. I 
found myself at this time with Geld [Geldermalsen] on the tight, 
«* the presence of the two Princes, at the head of our cavalry. . . . We 
did not know at this stage if our left, or how much of it, had crossed, 
nor what disposition of it had been made. It was to be informed upon 
this point, but still more to give an order to our generals to hurry, 
above all to take if it were possible the enemy upon their right flank, 
that Prince Eugene begged Geld and me to go there as fast as possible 
to carry these orders and have them executed by our authority as 
Deputies. I asked that the Prince would give us one of his adjutants, 
but he said that our order would have more weight than the word 
from a simple adjutant. We set off accordmgly, wishing the two Princes 
a glorious day.* 

This statement confirms the fact that Marlborough and Eugene 
were still together at five p.m. They were, as we have described, 
upon the extreme right fiank in front of Heume, and the command 
had not yet been divided. It was a cardinal moment in the battle. 
The movement of Overkirk with the left wing through Oudenarde 
was, of course, an integral part of Marlborough’s dispositions for 
crossing the river. Bridges had been built many hours beforehand 
for that express purpose, and the orders to hasten the movement, 
which could have no other effect but turning the enemy’s tight flank, 
had been reiterated throughout the march. It may well be that 
Eugene, pestered by the continued suggestions of the two Deputies, 
disembarrassed himself and Marlborough of their presence by send- 
ing them on a superfluous errand. This would certainly be a natural 
explanation. 

Goslinga’s account of his further personal exploits at Oudenarde 
has received merciless ridicule at the hands of Taylor. The Deputy 
assures us that he and his colleague at length found Marshal Over- 
kirk, accompanied by the other generals of the cavalry, and gave 
them the '‘orders of the two chiefs” “The brave but altogether ex- 
hausted old fellow could hardly answer me, and stammered out that 
he wotdd ne^et nothing”* He was at that moment eng^ed in his 
extremely toilsome and difficult enveloping movement which 
dedded the battle, and his answer to the excited Deputy seems to 
bkFe been all that civility required at the moment. Goslinge^ 
’ Nautmet, p. *95. » GotUaga, pp. 55-56. • lUi,, p. 67. 
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shocked to see Ovetkirk’s cavalry making what he thought was a 
nieaningless movement in the direction of G>urttai, galloped off to 
animate the infantry. Here he tells us that, when he gave orders to 
one of the lieutenant-generals to attack, this officer “turned a deaf 
ear to him.” Thereupon Goslinga dismounted from his horse and 
put himself at the head of Sturler’s two battalions of Swiss, “after 
a little compliment which I made them of wishing to fight wil^ such 
brave men.”^ He led them to the assault, followed by fiveljother 
battalions, and eventually captured a pair of ketdc-drums arid per- 
formed other feats of arms in such a fashion and to such effect, that 
only his innate modesty prevents him from claiming to have wc^ the 
battle of Oudenarde himself. He preferred that this conclusion 
should be drawn naturally from his narrative by his children, for 
whose delectation it was written. It is not strange, indeed, that 
Goslinga did not choose to publish his memoirs in the lifetime of 
any who could contradict him. The wonder is that serious historians 
like Klopp should have cumbered their pages with these malicious 
inventions, and forced us to deal with them. 

Lieutenant-General Biron was among the prisoners. He was 
personally well known to both Marlborough and Eugene, and had 
many friends in the allied army. The Duke released him almost at 
once on special parole, prescribing only that he should go direct 
to Paris without passing through the French army. The object was 
no doubt to make sure that Louis XIV had an early and indepen- 
dent account of the magnitude of the defeat. Meanwliile Biron lived 
at the headquarters, and was treated with intimacy and considera- 
tion. Some of his statements recorded by Saint-Simon are illuminat- 
ing. “He told me that the day after the fight, being at dinner at 
Marlborough’s quarters with many officers, the Duke asked him 
all of a sudden for news about the “ Prince of Wales,” adding excuses 
for referring to him by [no more than] that title.”* Biron was 
astonished at this, and smilingly replied that there ne<^ be “no 
difficulty on that point because in the French army the prince carried 
no other name than that of the Chevalier de St George.” He then 
praised the character and behaviour of the young prince. Mad-, 
borough listened with deep attention, and said before every oat 
tlmt it was a deep satisfaction to him to learn so much good about 
him, because he could not help being “keenly interested in this, 
young man.” The Frenchman noticed the gleam in Marlborough’s 

‘ Godinga, p. 69. » Siunt-Simon, vi. 64, 
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6y€, and that the stern faces of the English officers around the table 
^ lit with pleasure. No incident reveals more clearly the latent streak 
of sentimental Jacobitism which Marlborough and the English 
Army cherished and, oddly enough, felt able to indulge more par- 
ticularly in their hours of triumph over the French supporters of 
the Jacobite cause. Even on the morrow of a battle in which the 
exiled claimant and heir to the throne had committed the great 
error of drawing his sword for France against England, these resolute 
and faithful officers of Queen Anne were thrilled by news of the 
Pretender. It is a strange commentary on these times that had Anne 
herself been able to overhear Biron’s account her heart would have 
made the same unbidden response. “Maybe 'tis our brother.” 

Biron summed up his impressions of the allied camp as follows: 

He was struck by an almost royal magnificence at Prince Eugene’s 
quarters and a shameful parsimony at those of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who ate the more often at the tables of others; a perfect 
agreement between the two Captains for the conduct of affairs, of which 
the details fell much more on Eugene; the profound respect of all the 
generals for these two chiefs, but a tacit preference on the whole for 
Prince Eugene, without the Duke of Marlborough being at all jealous.^ 

Marlborough could no doubt have enormously increased his 
popularity with the high officers if, in accordance with the custom 
of those days, he had dispensed a lavish hospitality, and lived in the 
field, as he could well afford, with the style and magnificence of a 
prince. His frugal, thrifty habits and the great fortune he was 
known to be saving were a handicap which his genius accepted and 
carried at a disproportionate cost. Regimental officers and private 
soldiers of the army, however, saw none of this seamy side. They 
would not, in any case, have been invited to the entertainments and 
banquets of the Commander-in-Chief. They continued to admire the 
irianner in which the affairs of the army were conducted, the regu- 
larity of their promotions, pay, clothing, and food amid all the 
difficulties of war, and the assurance, now in their minds a certainty, 
that they would be led only to victory. As one of his privates wrote, 
“The Duke of Marlborough’s attention and care was over us all.”* 
Without palliating the fault of stinginess when displayed in the 
cirdfis of rank and fashion, it is only just to remember the other 
side. The generals shrugged their shoulders at the foible of their 
illustrious diief; the rank and file, and the mass of the officers who, 
^ Saint-Simon, vi, 64. 

* The Life and Admtnree of Maitlm Bishops p. J94. 
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often with Bunilies at home, lived on nothing but their pay, may 
well have thought his conduct a good example to the ‘fighting * 
sparks’ and wealthy nobles whose baggage-wagons flicked the dust 
over the matching columns. 

Most of the great masters of war have preferred to live with 
simplicity in the field. Gesar, Frederick, Napoleon — all avoided 
the banquetings and junketings which marked the aristqpcatic 
organization of eighteenth-century wars. Modem opinion and 
practice has inculcated austere personal habits in commanders whose 
duty it may be at any time to send men by the thousand tOi]pheir 
death. Luxurious ostentation of any kind would have been fiital 
to any general in the American Qvil War. The utmost plainness of 
living, brief meals, and formal demeanour were the rules of ihe 
British, French, and German headquarters in the Great War. No 
one gmdged a colonel or a brigadier when out of the front line the 
best feast he and his oificers could procure; but upon the High 
Command and their staffs an almost monastic simplicity was en- 
forced. Thus the vices of one age become the virtues of another. 
Marlborough’s habit of dining frequently with different com- 
manders in his army of course saved him money. It may have had 
other conveniences. He got to know the officers of the army as a 
whole. They no doubt felt cheered and honoured by a visit from 
the Commander-in-Chief. He was personally most abstemious, and 
did not like sitting long at table. As a guest he could leave whenever 
he chose to resume his work. In fact, there are many excuses to be 
made for his behaviour. 

Every effort to minimize the defeat was made by Burgtmdy 
and Vendome to the King and by the Paris Cassette to the world. 
There had been, it was alleged, a partial and indecisive combat, and 
the losses had been moderate but equal. These absurdities find 
repetition even in the instructed pages of Pelet. It some 
weeks before Louis XIV himself realized the gravity of the event. 
His army had left six thousand killed and wounded on the field. 
Nine thousand prisoners, including eight hundred officers, were 
taken. At least another fifteen thousand men were scattered about 
the countryside and separated from the main army. Many of these, 
however, eventually returned to their duty, or were put to some other 
service. “It is most certain,” wrote Marlborough a fortnight !*<*<*, 

that the sufxess we had at Oudenarde has lessened their army at least 

zo,ooo med, but that which 1 think our greatest advantage eoMlsti In 
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tbe fcftr that is among theit troops, so that I shall seek all occasions 
<}£ attacking them. But their army is far from being inconsiderable, 
for when the Duke of Burgundy’s army shall join that of die Duke of 
Berwick, they will be at least one hundred thousand men. If it had 
pleased God that we had had one hour’s daylight more at Oudenarde, 
We had in all likelihood made an end of this war.^ 

The casualties of the Allies were almost exactly three thousand, 
and this loss was more than repaired by recruitment from deserters 
and captured mercenaries. All our friends, the diarists, G>lonel 
Kane, Major Blackadder, Captain Parker, Sergeant Millner, Privates 
Deane and Matthew Bishop, fought in the batde. Blackadder noted 
(June 50, O.S.), “This is another great Ebenezer of my life, to be 
added to Hochstet, Ramillies etc. We fought the French, and by 
the great mercy of God, beat them. I was liberally supplied with 
courage, resolution and a calm mind. All is the pft of God. . . . 
My frame was more serene and spiritual than ordinary. My thoughts 
were much upon the 103d Psalm, which I sung (in my heart) fre- 
quently upon the march.”® 

^ Marlborough to Godolphin, July 26; Coxe, iv, 167-169. 

• Ufi and Diary of Lkutenani Colonel J. Blackader (1824). pp. 518-319. 
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v^hapter Twenty-three 

THE THWARTED INVASION 

1 708— JULt-AUGUST 

M arshal Berwick had reached the Meuse at'iPhct 
on the day of the battle. His army of 34 battalions 
and 56 squadrons was still toiling by forced matches; 
but on the 12th its head lay on the Sambte. Here he 
learned from the governor of Mons that “there had been an engage* 
ment on the nth near Oudenarde . . that the enemy had had the 
advantage, and that our army was retreating towards Ghent in 
great disorder.” In spite of the need of resting his troops and allow- 
ing his rear to close up, the bad news determined him to hasten 
forward to Mons, which he reached on the 14th with twenty 
squadrons. He found great numbers of stragglers and small bodies 
who had escaped south and homeward from ^e battlefield, stream- 
ing in upon the fortress. He collected and organized these into a 
force of nine thousand men, with which he reinforced the garrisons 
of Tournai, Lille, and Ypres. None of these troops were found 
capable of further service in the field, and in the French accounts 
of the campaign they are frequently referred to as “dibris of the 
Grand Army.” Here we have another measure of the gravity of 
Oudenarde. 

Berwick’s sure instinct made him fearful for Lille. Ordering his 
army to concentrate upon Douai, he went himself to Lille on the 
141I1 to prepare for the coming shock. “I took care to supply the 
fortresses with all sorts of stores, and as my infentry came up I 
distributed it among them, in order that, which way soever the 
enemy should take, they might meet with opposition.”^ 
Marlborough’s army lay during the 12th on the batdefield recover- 
ing from its immense exertions; but at midnight on the 13th, in 
accordance with the decision of the council of war, the Duke dis- 
patched Count Lottum with thirty battalions and forty squadrons 
to seize and level the French lines about Wameton apd Amines. 
He followed himself with the main army the next day. Eugene went 

* Mtmoirs, ii, i*. 
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to Brussels, where his infeatgr was now expected. Berwick, who 
had scented this danger also, made every e£brt to occupy the almost 
undefended lines. But Count Lottum, marching fast, reached the 
fortifications in time, before dawn on the 15th. “We slung our 
Firelocks,” says Private Matthew Bishop, 

and every man had a Shovel in his hand; and when we came to the 
place appointed, we ran up upon their works. It was like running up 
the side of a house. When we got to the top we began to throw it 
down as fast as possible in order to make way for the Army.^ 

Five hundred prisoners were taken. The pathway into France was 
now laid bare and open. During the afternoon Marlborough arrived 
at Werwicq, which became for some time his headquarters. 

From here he wrote a series of letters to English agents abroad 
in order to repair the injury which the fall of Ghent had done. His 
postscript to Stanhope led to a memorable result. 

Camp at Wlrwicq 
July 15 [1708] 

. ♦ • You have here the Copy of a Letter from the Admiralty to the 
Earl of Sunderland, about the wintering of a Squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean. I send it only for your own information, that you may, by 
your insinuations, prevent the Courts putting too great a stress upon 
it, in case it should be found impracticable, for ’tis certain our Sea 
Officers are the best judges what may be done with safety in this case. 

1 am so intirely convinced that nothing can be done effectually without the 
fleets that I conjure you if possible to take Port Mahone^ and to let me have 
your reasons for any other Port^ so that I may continue to presse them in 
England. 


John to Sarah 


Werwicq 
July 16 


* . . I was in good hopes that the diligence I have made in getting 
into tlMk French country (for I am now behind their lines) would have 
obliged them to abandon Ghent; but as yet it has not had that effect, 
but Oh the contrary M. de Venddme declares he will sacrifice a strong 
garrison rather than abandon that town, which, if he keeps his word, 
he will give me a great deal of trouble; for till we are masters of Ghent 
we can have no cannon. . . . The Duke of Berwick came to Lille the 
dAy before yesterday, but his troops will not be here these three or 
four days; those of Prince Eugene came last night to Brussels, so that 
^ the Life and Adventures of Matthew Bishop, p* 162. ^ Dispatches, iv, xo8. 
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both our attnies will be abundantly recruited. However, I believe tibe 
French will be careful not to venture any mote this year; but tb$grtatisi 
mischief th^ can do is the venturing all for the preserving of Ghent . . . 

It is curious to notice how Vcnddme and Marlborough from thcit 
opposite standpoints were in complete accord upon strategic values. 
Marlborough hoped, however, that he would succeed in forcing 
Louis XIV to overrule Venddme’s correct decision. 


Marlborough to Godolpbin 


jmb 


My blood is so extremely heated that I must refer you to what 
Mr Cardonnel will write to the Secretary’s office of what has paS^d 
since my Lord Stair left the army. If we had been six hours later, I 
am afraid we should not have been able to force these lines; for M. de 
Motte was got with his little army to Ypres, and the Duke of Berwick 
was at the same time at Lille. We are now masters of marching where 
we please, but can make no siege till we arc masters of Ghent, from 
whence only we can have our cannon. The camp the French are now 
in, behind the canal of Bruges, makes them entirely masters of Ghenf 
and Bruges; but at the same time they leave all France open to us, 
which is what 1 flatter myself the King of Ifrance and his council will 
never suflfer; so that 1 hope by Thursday M. de Venddme will receive 
orders from Court not to continue in the camp where he is, from whence 
we arc not able to force him but by famine. 

I ^ taking measures for attacking Ghent as soon as he marches; 
and if the Duke of Venddme’s resolution of staying where he is be 
approved at Court, I shall then endeavour to cut off all provisions, os 
much as possible, from going to him; for if he stays, and we can ruin 
that army, France is undone; but if they can subsist longer than we 
ran, they will be able by that to hinder us from doing anything con* 
siderable from want of our cannon. Upon the whole the to 

them is so very great that I cannot thmk the King of France will 
venmre it. Four or five days will let us see their intentions. In the 
meantime 1 shall take what rest I ran, in order to be the b ett e r able 
to serve, for this minute my head is so very hot that I am obliged to 
leave off writing. . . .* 


Marlhorou^ to Godolphin 


Jidjs9 


. . . That which hinders us from acting with vigour is that as Iff pg 
c* masters of Ghent we cannot make use either of tiha 

Scheldt or the Lys. But we are using our utmost endeavouri to gef 
some cannon by land, which meets with infinite difficvdtks; b|Bt> 
» Com, Iv. 1J6-IJ7. , ijg-jjj. 
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we must overcome them, or we shall have very little fruit of our 
victory, The Duke of Venddme is not contented with having the canal 
before him, but he is also retrenching, as if he intended to stay there 
the rest of this campaign. But when the King of France shall sec that 
we have a probability of getting a battering train, I believe he will 
not let his own country be abandoned for the maintaining their treacher- 
ous conquest of Ghent. ^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

. * , We continue still under the great difficulty of getting cannon. 

. . , We have ordered twenty battering pieces to be brought from 
Macstricht, and we have taken measures for sixty more to be brought 
from Holland. The calculation of the number of draught horses, to ^ 
draw this artillery, amounts to sixteen thousand horses, by which you 
will sec the difficulties we meet with; but we hope to overcome them. 
In the meantime we send daily parties into France, which occasions 
great terror. . . . 

I am very glad you have sent Lieutenant-General Erie to hasten 
the troops on board, for though the number is not great, they will 
much alarm the coast. I hope you will not determine to send these 
troops for Portugal, till we first sec whether they may not be of much use 
mm m the coast of France. You know formerly you sent me a project for 
Abbeville: I have looked Jor it^ but cannot find it. I should be glad if you 
would send it me^ for I think something of that kind might be practicable^ 
and in that case those troops^ as well as the fleets nill be necessary. 

The Duke of Vendome’s army is so frightened, I am very confident 
if we could get them out of their retrenchments, and from behind 
the canal of Ghent and Bruges we should beat them with half their 
numbers, especially their foot. This is one of the reasons for their 
staying where they are. . . .* 

Venddme believed that by holding his key position he could 
prevent any important siege. He certainly showed remarkable 
constancy in his opinion, and it was his will-power that kept the 
Ftcnch army at Ghent in spite of every strategic pressure or moral 
provocation that the Allies could apply. Marlborough, however, 

his knowledge of the resources of Holland, conceived it possible 
to undertake a first-class siege, although deprived of the Belgian 
waterways. Immense masses of munitions and stores and more 
than a hundred heavy cannon were moved towards Brussels fSitom 
Antwerp and Macstricht through such canals and rivers as the Dutch 
Controlkd, From Brussels all must be drawn forward by road. Two 

* Core, iv, 159-160. * /W., t65*ri66. 
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great convoys would be required merely to begin the opetatioa 
Marlborough's army had been separated from its heavy baggage 
since the first movemeius in July, and to transport this to them and 
replenish the field parks was urgent. The second and far larger 
convoy would carry the siege-train and the heavy projectiles. The 
process of collecting the necessary sixteen thousand horses from 
Holland and from the armies, and of extorting them from, the 



countryside and from French territory, must take several weeks, 
and was at once begun. 

A glance at the map will show that both these convoys had very 
nearly seventy-five miles to traverse through a region in which 
they could be attacked from opposite sides by both French armies 
separately or in combination; Vendome could descend from Ghent, 
and Berwick could strike north from Mons. The securing of farh 
6f the convoys was therefore a major operation of war requiring 
the use as escort of all the troops at the disposal of the allied oom- 
maUd. The passage of the first was accomplished during July 21-25 • 
Eugene covered the wagon-train to the Scheldt with his army; and 
Marlborough advanced to receive it from him at the bridgehead he 
had prepared near Pottes. Berwick, who wished to attack Eugtme 
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on the way, was by the King’s order held at Douai to safeguard 
France, and Venddme, in spite of Berwick’s timely and repeated 
warnings, remained obdurately behind the Bruges canal. 

Critics have asked why Marlborough did not march directly 
upon Lille, into which place Berwick was daily sending troops and 
supplies. The first and sufficient answer is clearly that he did not 
wish to involve himself in a premature attack upon any one particular 
fortress, until he knew the siege-train could come through from 
Brussels. He could not have encircled Lille for at least a week, and 
once the factor of uncertainty had gone the whole French effort 
and succour would pour in through its open gorge. By moving 
to Werwicq and levelling the Comines line he threatened equally 
Ypres, Lille, and Tournai. This uncertainty continued to the ena 
Even as late as August ii Berwick was writing to Burgundy, “I 
have no doubt that in less than two days Lille, Toumay, or Ypres 
will be invested.” It was only on the 12th, the day before the 
investment, that he could state, “The enemy are determined to lay 
siege to Lille.”^ 

This advantage had to be balanced against the undoubted strength- 
ening of the defences and garrison of Lille which was in progress. 
Suppose Marlborough had tried to carry the town of Lille by assault 
without artillery, suppose even that he had succeeded, everything in 
the theatre of war would have become quite clear, and all the French 
commanders could have acted upon certainties. There is no reason 
to believe that he could have stormed the fortifications on July 17 
or I’S with his field troops. But if he had achieved this questionable 
venture, he would have been obviously tethered to the citadel of 
Lille without any of the means of carrying the operation through. 
Goslinga, furious at the rejection of his blockade plan, pours out 
his calumnies. This needless levelling of the lines of Comines was, 
he asserts, in part the revenge of prolonging the war which Marl- 
borough was taking upon the States-General for having baulked 
him of his desire to be Governor of Belgium in 1706, and the test 
was sordid love of his pay and allowances. During the next ten 
days, he declares, no doubt with much truth, the resisting powers 
of the fortress of Lille were enormously strengthened. Marlborough 
and Eugene decided to face this disadvantage, and on the merits, 
apart ftom the high authority of these masters of war, their case is 
good. But Marlborough had yet another reason for not entangling 
himself prematurely in the siege of Lille. 

, , ' f,-' ' * BMwkk to Burgundy, August ii and 12; Mmoirt, ii, 390, 391. 
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In (kys foUo'odtig C>adenatde he imparted to Eugene >bi8^ 
greatest strategic design. The whole combined army should invade 
France, ignoring the frontier fortresses and abandoning all laJt^ 
communication with Holland. A new sea-base of operations shcmld 
be seized and formed in French territory. Abbeville was in every 
way suitable. General Erie, with his six thousand men, would 
descend upon it from the Isle of Wight. The English and Dutch 
sea-power would be used to escort and ferry round from Ho}i|ind 
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ibly draw in its train all the French armies and fortress garrisons. It 
would free Holland from the menace of Burgundy^s army. It would 
avoid the cost, labour, and peril of reducing the great fortresses on 
the French frontier. It would clear or render impotent Dunkirk, 
Calais, and all fortresses, naval bases, and garrisons on the sea*coast. 
Such was the secret project of the general who was represented by 
his detractors as prolonging the war for his own ends. 

Marlborough had convinced the London Cabinet. He had, of 
course, expected a stubborn resistance from the Dutch. He hoped 
that with Eugene^s aid he might overcome this. But, as we have 
already observed, Eugene was a land animal. He was staggered at 
the proposal. The dangers of leaping forward to a new base to be 
formed from the sea, with the terrible fortresses and strong hostile 
armies barring all return, seemed to this prince of tireless audacity 
to involve an unnatural hassard. 


Without Eugene there was no hope for the plan, “By what I 
hear from Buys,^’ wrote Marlborough to Godolphin (Jvily 26), 
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it is plain that they [the Dutch] think enpugh is done for peace, and 1 
am afraid they will not willingly give their consent for the marching 
of their army into France, which certainly, if it succeeded, would put 
a happy end to the war. ... I have acquainted Prince Eugene with the 
earnest desire we have for our marcidng into France. He thinks it 
unpracticable till we have Lille for a place d^armes and magazine, and 
then he thinks we may make a very great inroad, but not be able to 
winter, though we might be helped by the fleet, unless we arc masters 
of some fortified town. , . 

And again (Marlborough to Godolphin, August 3): 

I have spoke of it to nobody but the Prince; for by several observa- 
tions I have of late made of the Deputies of our army I am afraid the 
States would not be for this expedition, nor anything else, where there 
is a venture. , . . After we have succeeded at Lille, and that [if] we shall 
think it feasible to support the project of Abbeville, I should agree 
•with you that Lieutenant-General Erie should have the chief command 
[there] this winter. . . .* 

And, finally, to Halifax, ‘^Wete our army all English, it would 
be feasible, but we have a great many among us who are more 
afraid of wanting provisions than of the enemy.”® Yet at this time 
the gossip of the French Court credited Eugene with the desire of 
raiding Paris. 

^People exaggerate with lively pleasure the offer which Prince 
Eugene has made to the Duke of Marlborough, of whom he has asked 
for Sooo horse to go to Versailles, when he promised to bring back 
the King’s five best pictures, and give Marlborough three of them.* 

While all this was being debated Marlborough from his head- 
quarters at Werwicq sought by every means to torment Venddme 
out of Ghent. He sent cavalry detachments northward to cut off 
all supplies which Berwick might try to send to the main French 
army. He ordered the governor of Ostend to impede the com- 
munications between Bruges and Nieuport by opening such sluices 
as were under his control. Strict injunctions deterred the Belgian 
population from offering their produce to the enemy’s camp. By 
these means he subjected Vendome to scarcity. It was beyond his 
power to invoke famine. The French communications along the 
coast were never effectually severed. But Marlborough’s greatest 
hope lay in raiding the French province which now lay open and 

^ Coxc, iv* 168. ® Ibid,, I75'"I74« * Dhpatebes, iv, U7, 

4 Aschivei of the French Foreign Office, August 28, 1708; Comspondme PoUtiqm, 
tome 225. f. 113. 
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exposed. He repeated in Artois, and to some extent in Picardy, the 
same severities, though greatly modified, which he had inflicted 
upon Bavaria in the month before Blenheim. Using fifty squadrons, 
sustained by infantry and guns, he entered many French towns whose 
names have hallowed memories for our generation. On July 23 
he occupied Armenti^res; on the 26th La Bassee, and his cavalry 
burned the suburbs of Arras ; on the 27th Lens. From these positions 
during a whole week the allied horse ravaged Artois. Crossin]^ the 
Scarpe, they harried the countryside, molesting Doullcns, G^ise, 
Saint-Quentin, and Peronne. In the last week of July he hail at 
least twenty-five thousand men in Artois gathering food, bo^^ty, 
and hostages. Louis XIV, unable to protect his subjects, authorised 
the unhappy province to compound for a contribution of fifteen 
hundred thousand livres. Picardy was also summoned. Following 
the precedent set by Villars in the previous year in Germany, they 
were invited to fix their indemnity, having regard to the arrears 
due from 1702. Burning and pillage enforced these extortions, and 
many violent deeds were done. Berwick, with such forces as he 
could spare from the fortress line, resisted with energy; there was 
sharp cavalry fighting, but the French were everywhere out- 
numbered. 

All that happened shows how easily the first stages of Marl- 
borough’s strategic adventure could have been achieved. He might 
have moved at this time the whole allied army into France behind 
the fortress lines, fed himself comfortably upon the country, and 
received his munitions and reinforcements through Abbeville. Such 
an invasion would have dominated the war. The lesser processes to 
which he was confined, although yielding immediate necessary 
supplies, did not procure the strategic result. Wrath and panic rose 
in Paris. Here was war, so long fought in foreign lands, now raging 
upon French soil. The Great King, who had for more than a 
generation laid his rod upon his neighbours, must now endure the 
same measure for his own people. But Vendome stubbornly insisted 
that so long as he held the waterways at Ghent and strangled the 
Scheldt-Lys no great siege could be undertaken by the Allies, nor 
any lasting invasion. He induced Louis XIV to bear the woes of his 
subjects with fortitude. He clung to his invaluable position. He 
could even retaliate to some extent by harrying the Dutch province 
of the Pays de Waes, which was in his grip. If the siege of Lille 
was to be attempted Marlborough’s incursion could only be tern*- 
porary. He would need all his troops to bring the convoys throughu 
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By the early days of August therefore this Wtter phase of the war 
subsided. Marlborough’s garrisons still held La Bassde, Armentitos, 
and Lens, but his whole strength was requited to receive the great 
convoy from Eugene. 

We must regard the refusal of the Allies to accept Marlborough’s 
scheme for die invasion of France at this juncture as one of the 
cardinal points of the war. Although Louis had borne the injuries 
and humiliations which Marlborough had thus fer inflicted upon 
him, the strain was near breaking-point. He forbade Berwick to quit 
Douai and attack the convoy. He warned Burgundy on July 50, 
“If the enemy resolve to cross the Somme or the Authie you should 
not hesitate for one moment to march towards them, taking none ^ 
the less all proper measures in concert with Marshal Berwick.”^ 
And Chamiliart’s order of August i to that Marshal contains this 
significant passage: “You must be very attentive to any movement 
which the enemy may make with a considerable corps towards the 
Somme or the Authie. That would be a sure way of completing 
the ruin of Picardy and of spreading terror throughout Normandy 
and to the very gates of Paris.”* 

Thus it is certain that the spell would have worked had Marl- 
borough been allowed to use it. If his strategy had prevailed, not 
only would Ghent have been freed, but all the French armies and 
garrisons would have been recalled to defend the capital and to 
confront the invasion. Great battles would have been fought in the 
heart of France, and victory would have provided in 1708 that 
triumphant peace which after so much further bloodshed the Grand 
Alliance was still to seek in vain. 

The question arises, ought not Marlborough to have been able 
to enforce his conception upon Eugene and the Dutch? He had 
the English Cabinet behind him. The Whigs were ardent to carry 
the war into France. Godolphin, faithful and trusting, was still 
at the helm. If Eugene had been gained the Dutch could hardly 
have demurred. But Marlborough’s admiration for Eugene, his 
respect for his vast experience and mastery of the art of war, made 
it impossible for him to force Eugene beyond his will. In the previ- 
ous year he had tried to press him unduly about Toulon. It had 
not succeeded. Indeed, when Eugene diifeted from him he may well 
have questioned his own instina. His infinite labours, the stresses 
to which he was being subjected at home, and the physical weak- 
ne^ and weariness which lay heavy upon him in this camp ai gn 
, * iPcleti viii, 57- * ChamiUart to Berwick; Berwick, Mmoirs, ii, 
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constrained him tx) acquiesce, and the supreme opportunity tos gdnc^ " 
as fate decreed, for ever. . As I think,’* he wrote sadly on anottet . 

miscarriage at this date (August 2), ^'most things are governed by 
Destiny, having done all that is possible, one should submit vtitb 
patience.”^ 

It was with a heavy heart that Marlborough now bent his thought 
and energies to the siege of Lille. In doing so he did not ^jtoUy 
relinquish his design. He hoped that a ten days’ bombardment would, 
suffice for the city, and another fortnight for the citadel. If so, 
Eugene’s condition would be established. There would sti|l be 
time in the middle of September to march into France. If not^ the 
plan must stand over to the next year. He was therefore most cai^ful 
to keep General Erie’s force free for the Abbeville descent, and not 
to disturb that place prematurely. “It will be impossible for us,” 
he wrote to the Secretary of State (August 3), 

to take our just measures for seconding Lieutenant-General Erie’s 
design upon Abbeville till we are masters of Lille, and therefore the 
fleet with the troops should go directly to the coast of Normandy, 
and land and make what impression they can there till this siege be 
over, and then I shall give you timely notice when it may be proper 
to come this way, for we are of opinion that no attempt should be 
made on Abbeville, nor the least jealousy given that way, till towards 
the end of September.* 

The coasts of Normandy and Brittany might be alarmed, but 
Abbeville was sacrosanct. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

WsawicQ 
August z 

... We have got a great part of our cannon to Brussels, so that now 
our greatest application is to have it here. . . . We have an account 
that our parties have occasioned very great terror in Picardy, and 
that they exclaim very much against M. de Vend6mc staying where 
he is; but by the measures he takes, there can be no doubt of his 
intention of staying there all this campaign. If we can succeed in our 
undertakings we must not think of winter quarters^ till we have obliged Idm to 
quit that country. It must be by force, for it is not in our power to hinder 
them from having subsistence, even for the whole winter, if they 
should be permitted to stay. . . .* 

' To Godolphin; Coxe, iv, 172. 

* Marlborough to Boyle; Dispatches^ iv, 147. 

* Coxe, iv, 172. 
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The gteat convoy had now assembled at Btossels. The sixteen 
thousand horses had been procured.^ Every district of Belgium 
and France in Marlborough’s control had been compelled under 
threats of fire and sword to deliver every suitable horse or vehicle. 
In vain had Berwick ordered all horses to be brought into the Frendi 
fortresses. The threat of military execution was decisive upon the 
country folk, who were under the impression of tibe ravages in 
Artois and Picardy only a week before. They had to dioose 
between yielding their horses and having their homes burned, 
Louis XIV could not ask this sacrifice of subjects he could no 
longer protect. Strict and stem measures were ^so used with the 
farmers and peasants around Oudenarde and Ath. The armies , 
were combed of every horse not needed for fighting. “All the 
generals, we ourselves,” says GosUnga, “the battalions and even 
die vivandiers were obUged to furnish horses and chariots; the 
number used was incredible.”* Finally the tale was comple<e. 

The operation was studied with the utmost care. Eugene rode 
through from Bmssels to Werwicq, and spent several days with 
Marlborough. Gidogan, in almost daily correspondence with the 
Duke, had been for some weeks at Brussels preparing all. At 
length the moment came. To an official letter of August z to Cado- 
gan, prescribing various precautions and directing him to come 
with the convoy himself, and slip away with it “on the sly” (d la 
scardiiu), Marlborough added this unusual and imperative postscript, 
written in his own hand: 

For God’s sakt he sure you do not risk the tannen,for I would rather tom 
with the whole arts^ than receive an c^ront. You must have people towards 
Ghmt to be sure that, when you be^n your march, thy have no considerable 
body of their troops between the Scheldt and the Dender.* 

On August 4 Eugene left Marlborough’s headquarters at Werwicq 
for Ath, where the bulk of his own army was concentrated. Marl- 
borough sent him in addition twenty-five squadrons and twenty- 
five battalions. Together with the escort of the convoy number- 
ing tWrty-five squadrons under the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who 
guarded the opposite flank to Eugene, and a powerful rearguard, 
Eugene disposed of more than fi^ thousand men. Thus coveted, 
the convoy started on the 6th. Eighty heavy cannon, each drawn 
by twenty horses, twenty mortars dmwn by sixteen horses, and 

> For more details upon this opetation Taylor’s admirable and accurate account 
abould be read {The Wars of Marlborot^b, ii, 165 tt stq), 

* GosUt^ p. 7** • Dispatches, iv, I 44 « 
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thfee thousand four-horse munition wagons, formed two columns, 
each fifteen miles long, marching by separate roads. They took the 
direction not of Lille but of Mons, thus keeping as far as possible 
from the main French army, and incidentally deceiving Berwick, 
who, thinking Mons was after all the objective, reinforced that 
garrison by seven battalions from his field forces. By nightftdl on 



Eugene with a fighting force of forty thousand men. Marlborough’s 
anxiety may be judged from the fact that, besides the troops with 
which he had already supplied Eugene, he had sent on the 5 th 
twelve squadrons to Oudenarde to scout towards Ghent, and on 
rumours of a French detachment at Ninove reinforced them on the 
7th by another thirty squadrons. At the same time he strengthened 
the garrisons of Antwerp and Brussels from various reserves in 
Holland, and ordered the keenest alert in both cities. He bimsfilf, 
with the rest of his own army, \ras ready to march at an hour’s 
notice. 

On the 8th before dawn the convoy turned at right angles on 
to the road to Ath, and marched throughout the day under shield 
o( Eugene’s army and Hesse-Cassel’s cavalry. They had sU|^Mid' 
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away from Brussels “on the sly,” and Venddme could scarcdy 
reach them during their first two matches. But the 8th, 9th, and 
loth were the critical days. Upon this stage of the journey Ven- 
ddme and Berwick could combine by the shortest route. Marl- 
borough’s forty-two squadrons neat Oudenarde were, however, a 
screen against Vendome, and would have given timely warning to 
Eugene had he moved to strike the convoys between Ath and the 
Pottes bridgehead. The Dender was crossed at Ath on the 9th, and 
the match towards the Scheldt began the next morning. Had 
Venddme moved south in force he could have been encountered on 
this day by the whole of the allied armies. The Oudenarde squadrons 
would have fallen back before him, and Marlborough from Werwicq ^ 
could have reached the battlefield as soon as he. But Venddme had 
no thought of moving. He remained deaf to the appeals of Berwick. 
He suppressed Burgundy. He declared himself incredulous that 
any great siege could be undertaken while he held the Ghent water- 
ways. He affected to disbelieve all reports about the great convoy. 
At the root of this attitude lay the fact that he did not mean to fight 
a battle. In this resolve he was right. He measured truly the havoc 
Oudenarde had wrought in the Grand Army. Thus the convoy 
crossed the Scheldt at Pottes in tranquillity during the 10th. Here 
they were in the midst of Marlborough’s army. Thirty battalions 
and thirty-four squadrons under the Prince of Orange masked the 
fortress of Lille, while thirty squadrons at Petegcm guarded the 
northern flank. The Duke himself marched with his remaining 
troops to Helchin on the 12th, and that night the siege-train safely 
entered the allied fortress of Menin. 

This operation was watched with intense curiosity by the soldiers 
of all countries. Feuqui^es, whose pretentious and faulty judgments 
upon military matters have received too much respect from later 
writers, opined, in this case truly, that posterity would have diffi- 
culty in believing that such a feat had ever been performed. Cer- 
teinly no general of those days, studying the positions of the armies 
upon the map, would have pronounced it possible. French military 
his torians have criticized with extreme severity the negligence of 
Venddme. Berwick roundly condemns him. Nevertheless, the 
teiTCM: of Oudenarde and the combined skill and prowess of hfarl- 
borough and Eugene were facts which maps and documents cannot 
cohvey* On the 13 th — Blenheim Day — Eugene, crossing the stream 
fo the Marque, joined both hands with the Prince of Orange^ and 
tlw investment of Lille was complete. 
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Mariboiough wrote that night to Count Maffei: "The Ptinoe of 
Savoy has invested the town of lille on all sides, and the cannon, 
has arrived at Menin within reach of the siege, which will be pressed , 
with all possible vigour, and this may at last convince tbe epen^ • 
that they have lost the battle of Oudenarde.”^ 

* Dispatebts, iv, 165. 
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THE HOME FRONT 

1 708— JULY-OCTOBER 

W E have followed during a quarter of a century Marl- 
borough’s relations with his royal mistress. They were 
never as intimate as thosewhich she had cherished with 
Sarah, but they stood throughout at a higher level and 
on a broader foundation. Sarah had been the playmate of her child- 
hood, the loved companion of her youth and prime, her partisan 
and comforter in every struggle as princess, a high participant in 
the glories of her reign. But Marlborough was to the Queen an 
august friend, a guide who had never led her wrong, a rock where 
she could always find safety, a sword never raised in vain. Although 
the fact was concealed for some time from the world, the Queen 
had now broken with Sarah. Not only had she cast her from her 
heart, but in its recesses she had installed another. From 1707 
onward the Queen began to hate Sarah as much as she had loved 
her, and to hate her the more because of the language of outworn 
affection and the candour of vanished friendship which still pre- 
vailed between Sovereign and subject. 

Madborough remained: her general, her counsellor, at the head 
of Europe, by all consent the most remarkable man alive, her life- 
long friend, her own triumphant choice I To Marlborough the 
Queen now addressed herself. She had shown herself prepared in 
January 1708 to let him go rather than part with Harley, and lose 
o>ntact with the Tories. She had come in conmct for a moment 
witit the appalling weight of national and international force which 
forbade sudi a decision. She had submitted: she had been compelled 
to suhmit. But she bote no resentment against him. Godolphin, 
the Junto, Sarah, she regarded as her opponents, even as her foes; 
but Marlborough was still her hope, almost her last hope. He was, 
she still believed, the prop of her throne, the only man who could 
win the war and keep the crown on her head. 

hbturally from time to time in former years letters had passed 
between Queen and the Captain-General. No great number 
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had beea needed when they were ^reed upon so much. But in 
1708 there grew a correspondence which is litde less than an epitome 
of British history at that time. During this hazardous, grinding 
campaign, both before and after Oudenarde, the Queen wrote at 
least a dozen lengthy letters in her own hand to Marlborough, and 
Marlborough at intervals perhaps half as many in reply. No one 
can read Anne’s letters, most of which — ^whatever advice ste got 
or wherever she got it from — obviously sprang from her owniheart 
and fell pithily and passionately from her pen, without realping 
across the wastes of time what a woman she was, what a prince she 
was, and— -what a Stuart I \ 

Marlborough’s letters are also revealing. His reverence i^d 
affection for the Queen were his dominant sentiment. “I can’t 
entirely agree with your opinion of the Queen,” he wrote to Sarah. 
“I must own I have a tenderness for her; I would willingly believe 
that all that is amiss proceeds from the ambition and ill judgment of 
Mrs Masham, and the knavery and artfulness of Mr Harley.”* But 
against this ran the conduct of the war, the cause of the Allies, the 
necessities of politics, the brutal force of faction, his loyalty to 
Godolphin and his own personal interests. He loathed being made 
to put pressure on the Queen by the impulsion of the Whigs. But 
he was bound in honour to Godolphin, and Sarah was in their 
hands. Moreover, the Whigs had both Houses of Parliament at their 
command, and without Parliament the armies of the Alliance, with 
victory almost in their grasp, would fall prostrate. Also, on the 
merits the Queen was utterly wrong. Her personal interventions 
hampered the prosecution of the war, and delayed and eventually 
frustrated a victorious peace. Thus we see Marlborough in his 
letters sometimes descending perforce below the natural and manly 
simplicity of his earlier correspondence. He sets himself to manage 
the Queen, to play upon her sentiments. References to his own 
ill-health, to the services he had rendered her, to the risks he was 
running, to the drum-beats of approaching battles, none of which 
he would have mentioned in the days of Blenheim and Ramillies or 
in the earlier campaigns, creep into Ws letters. And always through- 
out them jars the threat of resignation. If he had neglected these 
measures, he feared that perhaps the war would be lost, and all his . 
toils consumed for nothing. 

In th^e years there arose in his heart an intense desire to be quit; 
o£ politics. Why could he not be free from the fturtions, and serve., 

^ G>xe, iy, 
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ftt the head of the attoies as a soldier? To cease to be Minister 
and to remain a General was his heartfelt wish. How easy to bear 
were the trials and toils and hazards of war compared to this— to 
him hateful — ^pressure, the coaxing, cajoling, and coercing of the 
Queen for the sake of a set of men for whom he cared nothing, but 
that they alone could support the war! Moreover, as will be seen, 
he drew a very clear line between pressing the Queen on direct 
public issues and taking advantage of her weakness or her prejudices. 
He would argue with her, he would appeal to her, he would warn 
her; but he would not help the Whigs in their schemes to blackmail 
her. 

At the same time Marlborough had no illusions about Anne. 
His eye, which measured things so exactly and pierced into the 
thoughts and motives of men and women, had told him the truth 
about the Queen. Abigail had got her. The political consequences 
were plain. "I do not take Mr Bromley for a great negotiator, but 
a less able man than himself will reconcile Lord Rochester and 
Mr Harley at this time. I believe you may depend upon it that they 
will all be of one mind, and that they think themselves assured of 
the hearts of the Prince and of the Queen, which is a very dismal 
prospect.”^ 

In the middle of July Lord Stair arrived in London with the 
news of Oudenarde. Many circumstances contributed to make this 
triumphant victory agreeable to the British nation. It was the largest 
battle yet fought in the war. It had been fought against odds and 
imder conditions which, according to professional opinion, were 
deemed unprecedented. The defeat and rout of the main army of 
France, reputed a hundred and twenty thousand strong, seemed to 
assure the future of the campaign. The hopes of a speedy and vic- 
torious peace rose high in both Whig and Tory bosoms. The 
accounts of the bravery of the Electoral Prince, heir presumptive to 
the throne, stirred all Protestant and constitutional circles, and many 
un&ir comparisons were made between his behaviour and that of 
the ‘pretended’ Prince of Wales. 

Not 80 did behave 

Young Hanover brave 

In the Bloody Field, I assure ye: 

When his War-Horse was shot 
He valu’d it not, 

But fought it on foot like a Fury.* 

1 August 23; Coxe, iv, 201-202. 

j • “Jack Frenchman's Lamentations’*; Jonathan Swift, iii. 6- 
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The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

July 6/17^ 1708 

I want words to express ye Joy I have yt you are well after your 
Glorious Success, for wch next to God Almighty my thanks ate due 
to you & indeed I can never say enough for all the great & faithful! 
Services you have ever don me, but be soe just as to beleevc I am as 
truly Sensible of them as a gratfuU hart can be, & Shall be ready to 
Shew it upon all occasions; I hope you can not doubt of my eslrcnie 
& freindship for you, nor think yt bccaus I differ wth you in ^me 
things, it is for want of ether; no I do assure you, if you wcare Iveare 
I am Sure you would not thmk me Soe much in ye wrong in Sdme 
things as I feare you do now, I am afraid my letter Should G>m\^to 
late to London, & therfore dare Say no more, but yt I pray God 
Almighty to Continue his protection over you & Send you safe home 
againe, & be assured I shall ever be Sincerly your humble Servant.^ 

There was a shout of triumph from all classes which for a moment, 
but only for a moment, drowned the clatter of faction. Marlborough’s 
answer shows how little his judgment was affected by success* 
Except perhaps where Sarah was concerned, he was a man without 
illusions. He saw all the facts in a cool, clear, steady light. After 
expressing his thanks to the Queen he wrote 

As I have formerly told your Majesty that I am desirous to serve 
you in the army, but not as a Minister, I am every day more and 
more confirmed in that opinion. And I think myself obliged, upon all 
accounts, on this occasion, to speak my mind freely to you. The 
circumstances in this last battle, I think, show the hand of God; for 
we were obliged not only to march five leagues that morning, but to 
pass a river before the enemy, and to engage them before the wholt 
army was passed, which was a visible mark of the favour of heaven, 
to you and your arms. Your Majesty shaU be convinced from this 
time that I have no ambition, or anything to ask for myself or family; 
but I will end the few years which I have to live in endeavouring to 
serve you, and to give God Almighty thanks for His infinite goodness 
to me. 

But as I have taken this resolution to myself, give me leave to say 
that I think you are obliged, in conscience and as a good Qbristian^ 
to forgive, and to have no more resentments to any particular person 
or party, but to make use of such as will carry on this just war with 
vigour, which is the only way to preserve our religion and liberties, 
and the crown on your head. . . .• 

\ Bleohdm MSS. Printed in the Cofidntt, pp. 2i5-«6, in modemhsed (cm* 
Coxe, IV, 182-185; Combut^ p. 258. 
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Almost idiile he tras wddiig these solemn wonls the QueeO tiriis 
,'.‘ v from the exhilaration of Oudenarde. We have seen 

letter Vhidi MadbOrongh had pencilled in the exhaustion after 
’f':r tbc battle to Sarah, which she had shown to the Queen. The final 
I? sentence tan: “I do, and you must, give thanks to God for His 
*;;; , goodness in protecting and making me the instrument of so much 
: haf^iness to the Queen and nation, if she will please to make use of it.** 
The chance phrase at the end nettled her; she did not let it pass. 

: The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 
July 15/24 

... I was showed a letter the other day by a friend of yours that you 
writ soon after the battle, and I must beg you will explain to me 
one expression in it. You say, after being thankful for being the 
instrument of so much good to the nation and me, if I would please to 
make use of it?- I am sure I will never make an ill use of so great a 
blessing, but, according to the best of my understanding, make the 
best use of it I can, and should be glad to know what is the use you 
would have me make of it, and then I will tell you my thoughts very 
freely and sincerely.^ 

A week later her Majesty replied to Marlborough’s restrained 
acknowledgment of her gracious congratulations. Her bitterness 
against the Whigs and fears of their encroachments were unallayed, 
and this time it must be admitted she had good cause. The Junto, 
who saw that in the winter Parliament they would be able to carry 
any £ur>seeming project through both Houses, were determined 
to assert their rights. Incensed by the Queen’s scornful hostility, 
they devised a new plan to make her yield. The reader will remem- 
bet how in 1705 the Tories had, with grotesque folly, sought to 
vex the Queen by proposing to invite the Elector of Hanover or 
the Eleettess Sophia, or both, to England; and how serviceable the 
Whigs had ma^ themselves in burking this manccuvre by their 
Regency Bill.* Now it was the Whigs who had recourse to this 
envenomed weapon with which to prod and prick their estranged 
Sovereign. Both their position and their case seemed overwhelm- 
ing, They had the majorities; the Tories were compromised upon 
tibe point; and what could be more natural than that the young 
l^is t oral Prince, fresh from his gallant charge at Oudenarde, should 
pey a visit to London and receive the hearty acclamations of his 
future subjeas? 

* The Queea’s italics. * Coxe, iv, 184. * P. 5}. 
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The proposal strack the Queen fat more deeply than the Whigs 
or almost any of her contemporaries were aware. We must tememr 
her her letter to her dying father, James 11, before she assumed the 
crown, and the reply of Mary of Modena.^ Anne had compromised 
with her conscience on the grounds that her duty to the Qiurch of 
Rngland compelled her to ascend the throne, lest chaos engulfed 
both Qiurch and State. . j 

Thus she had reigned, praying always for a son who would Msure 
her of the blessing of heaven and prolong her line. But this nope 
was now extinct. Her husband was seriously ill with an affectioto of 
the chest which grew as the summer passed ; and she herself knew 
she could hardly expect another pregnancy. Henceforward incr^s- 
ingly, the Act of Settlement notwithstanding, the Queen found 
comfort in the dream that her brother would succeed her. Bound 
as she was hand and foot by the laws, the Parliament, and the nation, 
she might not attempt to aid such restoration. Sarah, with her Whig 
prejudices and rough common sense, did not attach sufficient impor- 
tance to this mood. But Godolphin and Marlborough knew and 
understood. They were vigilant and picked their steps with care. 
Indeed, this sentiment — it was no more than a sentiment — ^was a 
secret bond which still united them to the Queen. They knew that 
Anne would never tolerate the presence of any representative of the 
house of Hanover in the island while she drew breath. The Whigs, 
without realizing how sensitive was the spot upon which they 
directed their thrust, had nevertheless a pretty plain notion that this 
was a deadly and at the same time a practical method of pressure or 
revenge. 

Accordingly it had been put about, and whispered to the Queen 
by Abigail, that Marlborough liked the idea of bringing the young 
Electoral Prince back to England after the campaign.® When this 
rumour gained some currency the Whig Lords exposed what they 
designed when Parliament met. They made through Sunderland, 
and perhaps through Sarah, every promise of active support for 
Marlborough, for Godolphin, and for the war, if only Marlborough 
1 voL n, p. 506. 

® “All the letters from Hanover say positively the Elector Prince is to make the 
campaign under the Duke of Marlborough, though our prints do not mention it, and 
I think it may be observed that our news writers are more cautious what they say in 
relation to that funily than on any other subject. I am further told that the Duke wifl 
next winter bring him or his grandmother over hither, in such a manner that they shall 
^ve the obligation ncith« to Whigs or Tories, but entirely to himself and I-6rd 
Tri^sur^; whether they^will diink fit to communicate it to the Queen I cannot tDeU**^*-*» 
E. Lewis to Hatley, May aa, 1708; Portland Papers, H.M.C., iv, 490. 
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would join with them in tins push. Lord Haversham in the Tory 
interest waited upon the Queen and exposed the intrigue. Anne 
now wrote again to Marlborough a letter which certainly did not 
shirk the issue. 


The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

July zzj August 2, 1708 

For tho' you say you will serve me as general, but not as a Minister, 

I shall always look upon you as both, and never separate those two 
characters, but ask your advice in both capacities on all occasions. 
You seem to waive giving any answer to these two letters I have 
mentioned, and, after answering my sincere congratulations on your .. 
last glorious success, you tell me you think I am obliged in good 
conscience as a good Christian to forgive and forget all resentments 
I may have to any particular person or party. I thank God I do forgive 
all my enemies with all my heart, but it is wholly impossible in human 
nature to forget people's behaviour in things so fresh in one's memory 
so far as to have a good opinion of them, especially when one sees for 
all their professions they are still pursuing the same measures, and 
you may depend upon it they will always do sOy for there is no washing 
a Blackamoor white » I am truly sensible and thankful for God Almighty's 
Great Goodness showered on your head and mine, and hope He will 
give me grace never to make an ill use of his Signal Blessings, but I 
can never be convinced that Christianity requires me, nor that it can 
be for my service to put myself entirely into the hands of any one 
party.i 

She then described how Lord Haversham had warned her of the 
Whig plan. 

What I have to say upon this subject, at this time, is to beg you 
would find whether there is any design where you are, that the young 
man should make a visit in the winter; and contrive some way to put 
such thought out of his head, that the difficulty may not be brought 
upon me of refusing him leave to come, if he should ask it, or for- 
bidding him to come, if he should attempt it; for one of these two 
dungs I must do, if either he or his father should have any desires to 
have him see this country, it being a thing I cannot bear, to have any 
successor here, though but for a week.* 

We have no record of any reply of Marlborough's to the Queen 
upon this issue. But it is certain that he refused to give the Whigs 
the slightest countenance upon it. He had never favoured the visit 
of the Electoral Prince; indeed, he had expressed surprise that his 
, * Miclborough Papers. p. 42. » Cgxc, iv, 194^ ipv 
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fiuhet, the Elector, should wish him to serve with the main army 
in Flanders instead of on the Rhine. He explained himself dearly 
to Sarah. 


John to Sarah 

[Some time in July] 

... In the first place, you may depend upon my joining vdth the 
Whigs, in opposition to the Tories, iir all things; but as to the invitation, 
or what else may be personal to the Queen, in regard to myAdf, as 
well as concern for her, I must never do any thing that loolk like 
flying in her face. But as to everything else, I shall always be ready to 
join with the Whigs, in opposition to the Tories, for whom lUhall 
have no reserve. ... I must be master of my own actions, whichyaay 
concern the Queen personally ... You judge very right of the Queen, 
that nothing will go so near her heart as that of the invitation. I think 
the project very dangerous; I wish the Whigs would think well of it, 
but I am at too great a distance to be advising. . . 

Marlborough wrote (August 2) in the form of a grave protest 
and warning a general reply to the Queen’s letters both before apd 
after the battle. 

He complained of his treatment at her hands. ‘‘The uneasiness 
of my mind, upon receiving your Majesty’s letters of the i8th and 
22nd of June, had such an effect upon my body as to make me very 
ill, till it pleased God to bless me with such good success, as in 
great measure recovered me.”* 

He reproached her about Sunderland. 

Though he may have done what your Majesty does not like, 1 
did flatter myself nobody could have prevailed with you, to carry your 
resentment so far against him in my absence as is mentioned in your 
letters, and to give me so great a mortification in the face of all Europe, 
at a time when I was so zealously endeavouring to serve you at the 
hazard both of my reputation and of my blood. 

. . . For God’s sake, madam, consider that, whatever may be said 
to amuse or delude you, it is utterly impossible for you ever to have 
more than a part of the Tories; and though you could have them all, 
their number is not capable of doing you good. These things ate so 
plain that I can’t doubt but your Majesty will be convinced nodiing 
can be so fatal to your service as any way to discourage the Whigs at 
this time, when after the blessing of this victory you may be sure that 
if you show a confidence in their zeal for your interests, they wlU all 
concur very cheerfully to make you great and happy, as I wish» God 
Almighty bless and preserve you. 

1 Coxe, iv, 196-197. t ,96^ 
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He tben explained and justified in a very plain manner the phrase 
that had ruffled the Queen. 

Your Majesty might see by the shortness of the letter that was shown 
you that I was in great haste when I writ it, and my fulness of heart 
for your service made me use that expression. What I then meant, 
as I must always think, is that you can make no good use of this 
victory, nor of any other blessing, but by following the advice of my 
Lord Treasurer, who has been so long faithful to you; for any other 
advisers do but lead you into a labyrinth, to play their own game at 
your expense. Nothing but your commands should have obliged me 
to say so much, having taken my resolution to suffer with you, but not 
to advise, being sensible that if there was not something very extra- ^ 
ordinary, your Majesty would follow the advice of those that have 
served you so long, faithfully, and with success.^ 

To Sarah he wrote (August 6): 

• . * The account you give me of the commerce and kindness of the 
Queen to Mrs Masham is that which will at last bring all things to 
ruin; for by all you write I see the Queen is determined to support, 
and, I believe, at last own her. I am of the opinion I ever was of, 
that the Queen will not be made sensible, or frightened out of this 
passion; but I can’t but think some ways might be found to make 
Mrs Masham very much afraid. The discovery you have made of the 
Queen’s having the opinion that she has friends which will support 
her can be no other than the Tories; and it is true they would ruin 
Lord Treasurer and me, and will be able to bring it about, if it can be 
thought ruin to be put in the condition of quietness, which of all things 
I wish for. , . . The temper of England is such that nobody in any 
great sution can be Uked; for if they are lucky, they do not make 
use enough of their advantage; if unfortunate, they run the risk of 
being called fools and traitors. . , 

Nothing moved the Queen. She defended herself obdurately 
from the suggestion that she had other advisers than her Ministers. 
She Vras conscious that she could hardly expect Marlborough to 
believe her. But she made no concession. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

fUnciared] 

I received yours of the a/i 3th of this month on Saturday last, which 
Vilis in answer to three of mine. I am very sorry to find you persist 
in your resolution of not advising me concerning my home affidrs; 
but I would beg your pardon for disobeying your commands in that 
* * Coxe, iv, 187-188. * JbU., 191-193. 
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particular, it being impossible for me, who have on all occasions 
spoke and writ my mind very freely, as I think every friend ought to 
do to one another, to forbear doing the same still, and asking your 
opinion in everything; there being nobody but you and Lord Treasurer 
that I do advise with, nor can rely on, which I will yet hope you will 
believe, since I tell you so, you having more than once or twice 
assured me you would credit what I said. Though I must confess, by 
what I am told every day of my being influenced by Mr Harley, tlirough 
a relation of his, and your saying you are sensible that if there were 
not something very extraordinary, I should follow the advice of|Lord 
Treasurer and you, I fear you have not a thorough good opinion of 
me, and if that be so, it is in vain for me to say anything, Howiver, 
I can’t help asking why my not complying with some things thali, ate 
desired, and which you know I have ever been against, should be 
imputed to something extraordinary? Is not one body of one opinion, 
and one of another}^ and why then should it be wonderful that you and 
I should differ in some things, as well as other people, especially since 
my thoughts are the same of the Whigs that ever they were from 
the time that ever I have been capable of having notions of things 
and people; and I must own I can see no reason to alter mine.* 

This response to his remonstrance made the worst impression 
upon Marlborough. It ‘^has thoroughly convinced me,” he wrote 
to Sarah (August 9), using with asperity one of the Queen’s phrases, 

that there is no washing a blackamoor white^ and that we must expect this 
winter all the disagreeableness imaginable; for the Tories have got 
the heart and entire possession of the Queen, which they will be able 
to maintain as long as Mrs Masham has credit. 

But he added loyally: 

I do earnestly beg, when Mr Montgomery has read Mrs Morley’s 
letter and this of mine to you, that they may both be torn to pieces, 
so that they may never hurt Mrs Morley, whom I can’t but love, 
and endeavour to serve, as long as I have life; for I know this is not 
her fault, otherwise than by being too fond of Mrs Masham, who 
imposes upon her.* 


John to Sarah 

As^ustlsHfzo 

... I am doing my best to serve England and the Queen, and, 
with all my heart and soul, I pray for God’s protection and blessing ; 
but I am so tired of what I hear, and what I think must happen in 
England, that I am every day confirmed that I should be wanting to' 
myself, and ungrateful to God Almighty, if I did not take the first!’ 
^ The Queen’s italics. * Coxc, iv, 189^190. * 
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occasion that can be practicable to retire from busmess. And as I 
have for several years served my Queen and country with all my 
heart, so I should be glad to have some time to recollect and be grate- 
ful for the many mercies I have received from the hand of God. I 
would not live like a monk, but I can’t with patience think of continu- 
ing much longer in business, having it not in my power to persuade 
that to be done, which I think is right. I foresee the difficulty of 
retiring during the war, which is my greatest trouble at this time; 
but even that difficulty must be overcome, if I must be in some manner 
answerable for the notions of the Queen, who is in no ways governed 
by anything I can say or do. God knows who it is that influences; 
but as I love her and my country, I dread the consequences. . . 

Queen Anne had received the news of Oudenarde in the little 
house she had occupied at Windsor to nurse her poor prince. Her 
instinctive comment reveals her mood to the depths: “Oh, Lord, 
when will all this dreadful bloodshed cease?”® But now it was the 
day of thanksgiving for the victory. The Queen left her ailing 
husband’s couch, and journeyed to St James’s to be robed for her 
progress to St Paul’s. It was Sarah’s duty to lay out the jewels she 
was to wear. We may be sure that the Duchess, full of politics, fuU 
of the victory, discharged her duty punctiliously. She, the wife of 
the victor-general, her idolized “Lord Marl,” would drive by the 
Queen’s side through the cheering crowds to St Paul’s Cathedral, 
and receive on her husband’s behalf a British triumph. Suddenly 
she perceived tjiat the Queen was not wearing the jewels her Mis- 
tress of the Robes had selected, or, according to some authorities, 
any jewels at all. Instantly Sarah saw the hand of the hated Abigail. 
It was not only feminine anger which stirred her. Sarah was also a 
politician. She knew well that these jewels, or no jewels, would be 
the talk of every Court in Europe. All the ambassadors who now 
crowded in the greatest state upon the once-neglected Court of 
St James’s would write that night the story of Marlborough’s failing 
favour. For weeks thereafter statesmen, diplomats, commanders, 
princes, would shake their heads or grin upon it. 

As they rode along through the joyful streets she reproached 
the Queen for wounding her upon Lord Marlborough’s festival. 
No one knows what the two women said to one another in the 
: coach. They had more than thirty years of intimacy, most of it 
joyous intimacy, behind them. But Anne was Queen, and extremdy 
capable of making her will felt. Probably very few interchanges 

, iv, 200. * N. Tmdal, Contimatm of Rapif^s iv, 104. 
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passed between them. But at the top of the steps of St Paul’s, at 
the entry where all the functionaries were arrayed, the Queen began 
to speak with warmth, and Sarah said, *‘Be quiet — ^not here,” or 
words to that effect. The courtiers and dignitaries gaped and stated, 
and Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough proceeded to 
offer their thanks to Almighty God for having blessed the arms of 
Britain with the timely and glorious victory of Oudenarde. | 

It may well be that not one word was spoken by either thelQueen 
or Sarah on the return journey from this somewhat grim c^bra- 
tion. An adherent of Harley’s wrote to him: 1' 

The solemnity of the day has been performed with a great dpd of 
decency, but I cannot say with any visible marks of real joy and 
satisfaction. There were very few people in the windows and balconies, 
and it was to be read in everybody’s countenance that they looked upon 
the giving of thanks for a victory at Oudenarde to be a mocking of 
God. However, the men in office acted their parts, and put on their 
wedding garments.^ 

This is a jaundiced account. But we must remember that it Ivas 
the seventh year of the war, and that in twenty years there had only 
been three years of peace. 

Sarah, upon the return to St James’s, was conscious that some*- 
thing had happened. Evidently she thought the best course was to 
pass it off by going on with the interrupted argument. A day or two 
later she wrote: 

I cannot help sending your Majesty this letter,® to show how 
exactly Lord Marlborough agrees with me in my opinion, that he has 
now no interest with you: though when I said so in church on Thursday, 
you were pleased to say it was untrue. And yet I think he will be sur- 
prised to hear that when I had taken so much pains to put your jewels 
in a way that I thought you would like, Mrs Masham could make 
you refuse to wear them in so unkind a manner, because that was $ 
power she had not thought fit to exercise before. I wiU make no 
reflections upon it; only that I must needs observe that your Majesty 
chose a very wrong day to mortify me, when you were just going 
to return th^ks for a victory obtained by Lord Marlborough.® 

Anne’s reply was freezing; 

Suttd^ [August izISeptmbif a, xyeSj 

After the commands you gave me in the church, on the thanks^ 
giving, of not answering you, I should not have troubled you with 

‘ E. Uwis to Rotert Harley. August jy. 1708; Portland Papers, H.Af.C, It, J6f. 

Prmted at p. 416. , c^, pp. 
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these UneS) but to fetuiu the Duke of Marlborough’s letter safe into 
your hands, and for the same reason* do not say anything to that, 
nor to yours which enclosed it.^ 


Sarah was not disposed to relinquish her right, so long enjoyed, 
of free discussion with the Queen. Her answer yielded nothing, and 
does her no discredit. It was also utterly futile for any purpose she 
sought to serve. 


Sarah to the Qmen 


[Undated] 


I should not trouble your Majesty with any answer to your last 
short letter, but to explain what you seem to mistake in what 1 said - 
at church. I desired you not to answer me there for fear of being over- 
heard: and this you interpret as if I had desired you not to answer 
me at all; which was far from my intention. ... I should be much 
better pleased to say and do everything you like. But I should think 
myself wanting in my duty to you if I saw you so much in the wrong 
as, without prejudice or passion, I really think you are in several 
particulars I have mentioned, and did not tell you of it. And the rather 
because nobody else cares to speak out upon so ungrateful a subject. 
The word command^ which you use at the beginning of your letter, 
is very unfitly supposed to come from me. For though I have always 
writ to you as a friend, and lived with you as such for so many years 
with all the truth and honesty and zeal for your service that was possible, 
yet I shall never forget that I am your subject, nor cease to be a faithful 
one.* 


Her sincerity and a certain broad justice in her complaint drew 
from Anne a further reply: 

Tuesday mning 

... I shall only just touch upon two things, the first as to what you 
say that it shows plainly by what the Duke of Marlborough says in 
the end of your letter he thinks he has not much credit with me; to 
this I answer I am of opinion, and so I believe all impartial people 
must be, that I have all my life given demonstration to the world he 
has a great deal of credit with me. The other is to beg you would 
not mention that person any more who you are pleased to call the 
object of my favoui, for whatever character the malicious world 
may give her, I do assure you it will never have any weight with me, 
knowing she does not deserve it, nor I can never change the good 
impressions you once gave me of her, unless she should give me a 
cause, which I am very sure she never will. I have nothing further^ 
to trouble my dear Mrs Freeman with at this time, but that whatever 
* Conduct, p. 262. s lUd,, pp. 262-26$. 
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opinion she may have of me, I will never deserve any that is ill, but 
will always be her faithful Motley.^ 

Some may think that even at this hour Sarah could have saved 
some way of living with the Queen in decorum and even amity. 
She would have had to drop politics, smile upon Abigail, and dis- 
charge her Court duties with kindly, cool detachment. She could 
never have done it. The best and the worst of her was her cjindouf 
and blunt common sense. Anne, apart from her sovereign au^ority, 
had immense powers of reserve and dissimulation. Sarah res^bled 
in some respects the kind of woman we are familiar with m tibe 
public and social agitations of our own day. But no peri^onal 
accommodation could alter the antagonism. Behind the Queen 
lurked Harley, the Tories, and Peace. Behind Sarah stood Marl- 
borough, the Whigs, the Grand Alliance, and the War; and against 
them all, still magnificent and seemingly inexhaustible — ^France. 

John to Sarah 

August [iz]lzi 

You say Mrs Morley has taken no notice of your letter. I think 
that is a true sign she is angry. There being three or four posts come 
from England since she has received Mr Freeman’s last letter, I take 
it for granted the same method will be taken of giving no answer. I 
am in no ways dissatisfied at that manner of proceeding, for till the 
Queen changes her humour and resolutions, the less the conversations 
are the better. ... I should never trouble the Queen with any of my 
letters, but that I can’t refuse Lord Treasurer and you, when you 
desire anything of me. 

Marlborough had at this time in fact become almost indifferent 
to the political scene. In the next chapter we shall see what he 
was facing in the field. 

I am sure that the interest of Mrs Masham is so settled with the 
Queen that we only trouble ourselves to no purpose; and by endeavour- 
ing to hurt, we do good offices to her; so that in my opinion we ought 
to be careful of our own actions, and not lay everything to heart, but 
submit to whatever may happen. ^ 

This continued to be his sage opinion. am glad,” he reiterated 
to Sarah (September 17), ‘‘that you have taken the resolution pf 
being quiet; for you are certainly in the right, that whatever is said 
or writ by you, the Lord Treasurer, and me, serves only for informa- 
tion to do hurt.”® And (October i), “For the resolution you have 
I Marlborough Papers, HM.C,, p. 5a. « Coxc, iv, aoi-202. » 7 W., ziz. 
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taken of neither speakii^ not writing is so certainly tight that 1 dare 
assure you that you will find a good efect of it in one mondi.”^ 
Neither the Queen, nor Harley in the background, was prepared 
at this moment of all others to face the consequences of Marl- 
borough’s or even Godolphin’s resignation. The country was still 
ringing with the Whig triumph at the polls. The new Parliament, 
in which the Whigs must be supreme, was to meet in a few months. 
What madness to provoke a constitutional crisis 1 Marlborough, 
however treated by the Tories, would defend the Queen’s throne 
against the Whigs and all comers. But Harley could feel no such 
assurance that the same defence would be forthcoming for his 
interests or even his head. Patience! Accordingly Anne appealed* 
vehemently to Marlborough not to resign. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

[Undated, but endotsed by the Duchess August 27] 
lam sorry to find you in such a splenetic way as to talk of retiring 
it being a thing I can never consent to, and what your country, nor 
your truly faithful friends can never think right, whatever melancholy 
thoughts they may have all this time. Besides, in my poor opinion, 
when after all the glorious successes God Almighty has blessed you 
with He is pleased to make you the happy instrument of giving a last- 
ing peace to Europe, you are bound in conscience, both to God and 
man, to lend your helping hand; and how can you do that if you retire 
from business? You may be as grateful to God Almighty in a public 
station as in a private one; but I do not wonder at your desiring quiet, 
after all the fatigues and vexations you go through daily; for it is 
certainly the most valuable blessing in this world, and what every 
one would choose, I believe, that has ever had anything to do in 
business, if there were nothing to be considered but one’s self. 

Lord Treasurer talks of retiring too, and told me, not many days 
ago, he would do all he could to serve me, by advising with people, 
and settling a scheme for the carrying on my business in the Parlia- 
ment, before he went to Newmarket; but that he would not come back 
from thence. I told him that must not be, that he could not answer it 
cither to God or himself; and I hope you will both consider better of 
it, and not do an action that will bring me and your country into 
confusion. Is there no consideration to be had for either? You may 
flatter yourselves that people will approve of your quitting; but If 
you should persist in these cruel and unjust resolutions, believe me» 
, where one will say you arc in the right, hundreds will blame you, 

‘ She proceeded to restate her own position. The Whigs» she 

* Coxc, tv, 213. 
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declared, were ** disputing heir authority, certainly desighing^-v w|jted, 
die new Parliament meet, ‘^to tear that litde prerogative the Crown 
has to pieces,” and “have none in any employment that does vOOti 
entirely depend upon them.” “Now, how is it possible,” dem^^d' 
the Queen, closing her eyes to Parliamentary majorities, “when one; 
knows and sees all these things, as plainly as the sun at noonday, ' 
ever to take these people into my bosom?” 

For God^s sake [her letter ran], do but make it your own and 
consider then what you would do, and why a handful of meffi must 
awe their fellow-subjects. There is nobody more desirous than I to ^ 
encourage those Whig friends that behave themselves well; jbut I 
do not care to have anything to do with those that have shown diem- 
selves to be of so tyrannizing a temper; and not to run on farther on 
those subjects, to be short, I think things are come to, whether 1 shall 
submit to the five tyrannizing lords or they to me. This is my poor 
opinion on the disputes at present, which could not be, if people 
would weigh and state the case just as it is, without partiality on one 
side or the other, which I beg, for the friendship you have ever pro- 
fessed for me, you would do; and let me know your thoughts of what 
may be the best expedient, to keep me from being thrown into the hands 
of the five lords.^ 


But what possibility was there of denying office to a great party, 
newly placed by the constituencies in control of both Houses ci 
Parliament? To do so was to strain the Constitution, even as tbeti 
interpreted. Nor would another Dissolution have ]^en effectives* ^ 
It would have been a violent abuse of the Prerogative; and th^e ' 

was no reason to suppose a different answer would be given by the 

electors. 


servant sovereign ever received from a loy^ 
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further use to your Majesty. Ihe long and faithful services I have 
endeavoured to perform to your Majesty, and the goodness you had 
expressed to me upon several occasions, had created a general opinion, 
both abroad and at home, that your Majesty placed entire trust and 
confidence in me; and upon that foot I was the more capable of doing 
many great and effectual services, both here abroad and in England. 
But your Majesty will give me leave to say, with all imaginable duty, 
that is now reduced singly to serving you at the head of the army this 
campaign; for your Majesty, having shown so publicly last winter and 
this spring that you have no more trust and confidence in me, nor any 
reliance upon my opinion, but much more upon the opinion of those 
who have neither honesty nor capacity to serve you, and who visibly 
ruined your service last winter in several undeniable instances, it is 
no longer possible for me to be of any further use to you; knd to 
continue in your council to advise, without credit enough to prevail 
with you to follow good advice, would only expose myself and my 
reputation in the world, by making myself answerable for other 
people’s follies, or worse. 

And by what your Majesty is pleased to say in your letter of the 
Lord Treasurer, tho’ I have notbing so far as that from himself, I 
believe his opinion, and his reasons for that opinion, must be the same 
with mine. Your Majesty is pleased to think we shall be blamed for 
quitting; but, not to reflect upon that coldness, and that behaviour 
in yourself which forces us to quit, by withdrawing your trust and 
confidence from us, to give it to insinuating, busy flatterers, who can’t 
serve you one month this winter without danger of being tom in pieces in 
the streets. I don’t doubt but these things are very sensible to the Lord 
Treasurer, as I am sure they arc to me. However, I shall not trouble 


your Majesty any farther with the consequences that must follow, 
siaa I &d pkMy by your Majesty’s letter that all I have said and 
jrattra iutterto is to no puipose, nor, indeed, ever can be, while your 
£ Ae false and malicious insinua- 

foiTl^^ ^ ‘ L ^ by out enemies; and there- 

abler servant yom Majesty may find 

aficctiomite, I 

wui Deg leave to say, you never can.^ 


uinthSlJ background at home 

b^Iborough had to conduct the greatest siege of the 
aghimth century while surrounded by superior French aLies. It 
is only by s^^g the double set of pressures and cates weiehintt 
that his fortitude of spirit L tenadty of 


‘ CcMte, iv, *05-208. 
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Chapter Twenty-five 

THE SIEGE OF LILLE 

1708 — AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 


A FTER Paris Lille, the capital of French Flanders, '. was 
/\ the greatest city of France. It was almost the, earBcst, 
^■^and certainly the most splendid fruit of Louis XJEV’s 
' V lifelong aggressions. For forty years it had been the 
monument of his military fame. It was also the staple of all the 
trade between the Netherlands and France. Its wealthy merdiants 
financed and profited by the privateering from DunkirL Its name. 
Lisle, sprang from its secure position amid the pools and swamps 
of the Deule. Since the most ancient times it had been a strong- 
hold and refuge. All the art of Vauban, unhurried by time, unstinted 
in expense, had been devoted to the fortifications. Broad double 
moats filled with water, massive masonry of covered ways and 


galleries, surmounted by enormous earthworks armed with heavy 
cannon, and an intricate system of outer defences made the town 
itself as strong as a citadel. But, besides the fortifications of the town, 
a large and wholly independent pentagon-shaped fortress afforded 
the garrison the means of standing what was virtually a second 
siege. These defences would have been formidable in the last 
degree if manned only by six or seven thousand troops. But Ber- 
wick, with the King’s cordial agreement, concentrated a miniature 
army of fifteen thousand men within them, including twenty-one 
battalions; and Marshal BoufHers, Marlborough’s old adversary of 
Maestricht days, had claimed the honour of commanding the resis- 
tance. It was evident that Lille would be the greatest siege operatbn 
since the invention of gunpowder. All Europe watched with wonder 
what seemed to those times a prodigy of human effort. That it 
should be undertaken by armies inferior in numbers to the French 
forces actually in the field, whose water communications were cut 
by fortresses in their rear, whose road communications seemed to 
lie at die mercy of Venddme and Berwick, constituted an act of 
temerity only possible when allied to the authority and fiune of Marl- 
borough and Eugene. Venddme, among his many miscatculadoiB 
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of X708, declated that “so wise a commander as Prince Eugene 
would not venture upon such an enterprise,” and the French Osurt 
boasted that “without striking a blow they would oblige the Allies 
to abandon the siege.” 

All these facts are cited by historians to extol the indomitable 
firmness of the Allies in choosing such a trial of strength. They 
were, indeed, the very reasons which had made Marlborough 
earnest to find some other course. G>mpared with the perils of the 
siege of Lille and the limited objects obtainable by its capture, the 
hazards of a new sea-base and of a march to Paris seemed attractive. 
Thus in our own time we have seen the minds of men and all 
resources absorbed by the great offensives on the Western Front - 
which were driven forward on both sides regardless of bloodshed 
or any other exhaustion of war-power, while the dangerous prudence 
of conventional opinion prevented unexpected and so-called eccen- 
tric alternatives. Nevertheless, Marlborough, anticipating Lord 
Kitchener’s dictum, “One cannot wage war as one ought, but only 
as one can,” addressed himself with zeal and confidence to the in- 
evitable step. He was glad to welcome in his camp as spectators 
and volunteers King Augustus of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Gissel. Marlborough entertained — ^we trust not too par- 
simoniously — ^King Augustus at his quarters, and no doubt his 
silver plate and the massive wine-coolers were displayed at several 
unavoidable feasts. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel Uved with his 
son, who was one of Marlborough’s most active generals. 

MarlboroH^ to Godolphin 

Helchin 
Augfist 13 

You will know by this post that our cannon is arrived safely at 
Menin, and that I have reinforced Prince Eugene’s army with thirty- 
one battalions and thirty-four squadrons. That, with the d<farhm^nh» 
we have made for Flanders and Brussels, makes this army to consist 
only of 140 squadrons and sixty-nine battalions, with which I am to 
observe the motions of the Duke of Burgundy’s army. That of Prince 
Eugene is for the siege, and observation of the Duke of Berwick 
Prince Eugene’s army consists of ninety squadrons and fifty-three 
battalions, by which you will see that when we join, which I believe 
we shall do, the whole will be 250 squadrons and 122 battalions. Ibis 
day Lille is invested ; I pray God to bless the undertaking. What I most 
fear is the want of powder and ball for so great an undertaking, for 
pincers fear we must take the town before we can attack the dtadeL* 
■■’Xi'-’.;,-! ' • ’ 0)xe, iy, 222. 



MARLBOROUGH 
Joht to Sarah 

HsKsm 
Aasfttt i6 

. . . The siege of Lille, which was begun on Monday last, is of that 
consequence to France that I nowise doubt of their drawing all the 
troops that is in their power together, to give us what disturbance 
they can. I pray God to bless this undertaking, and all others that 
may tend to the bringing of us to a safe and lasting peace, and then 
I will not put the visit of Lord Haversham to Abigail mttch to 
heart. ... S 

But I think we are now acting for the liberties of all Euro{i|b, so 
that, . . . tho’ I love the Queen with all my heart, 1 can’t think of the 
business of England till this great afiair is decided, which I think must 
be by another battle; for 1 am resolved to risk rather than suffer 
Brussels to be taken, tho’ the number of this army is very much 
diminished by the siege. But I rely on the justness of our cause, and 
that God will not forsake us, and that He will continue to keep our 
troops in good heart, as they are at present. 1 beg you to be so kind 
and just as to be assured that my l^dness for you is such that my 
greatest ambition is bounded in that of ending my days quietly with 
you.’^ 

The Great King was vehemently stirred by the siege of Lille. 
Like Venddme, he had not believed it woixld be begun. He vras 
resolved that it should be prevented. He ordered that Marshal, 
and, of course, Burgimdy, not to hesitate to fight a decisive battle 
to relieve the dty. Weariness of war lay heavy upon this old 
monarch. For more than forty years he had been the scourge of 
Europe. But war had lost its glamour with its laurels. One final, 
supreme battle to rescue Lille or lose the war; and then peace — peace 
now become dear and precious even on the worst terms. Such \ras 
his mood. But the French army and its generals, with the doubtful 
exception of Venddme, whose conduct we shall examine later, did 
not find it so easy to court such dire decisions. They still felt the 
mauling of Oudenarde. Marlborough judged the facts with perfect 
accuracy. The siege was a grave hi^rd and might fiul, thus spoil- 
ing the campaign, but that the enemy would fight a decisive battle 
for its relief was too good to be true. Only one movement would 
force a decisive battle — ^the march on Paris. That the army be 
commanded would win any pitched battle he was sure; but he did 
not think it probable that any decisive result would be reached in 
the field in 1708. 

‘ Co*e, hr, 198-199. 
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Jabn fo Sarah 


Aug, i3/i6, X708 


have had none of Yours since my last, so that I have no answcre 
to any of Yours which will make my letter the shorter. Our canon 
being arriv’d in safety we are devid’d in two Armes, that of Pr. Eugene 
is to invest Lisle this day, I am to observe as well as I can the motions 
of the Duke of Vandoms Army. If his designe shou’d be on Bruxelles, 
he has it in his power of being there 2 days before me, but we having 
ten Redgts in it, if he has not intelligence in the place, I hope to come 
time enough for the relief of it; but the truth is that 116 [the Dutch] 
has been so very insolent, that we have generally the people against 
us, which att this time creates great difficultys. I cou’d strugle with all 
this knowing as I think the worst of itt, but that which gives me the ' 
greatest concern is, the prospect we have in 108 [England] for by the 
enclos’d letter I sent you by the last post, it appeares plainly to me 
that 239 [the Queen] is determined to do everything that will hurt 
themselves, which will have the consequences of hurting everybody, 
and everything; I have this evening Yours of the 27th and thank 
you for the Verses which I think very good; I shou’d have been glad 
to have known the auther. 


He added a comic touch. “I have read in a news paper that the 
Queen had given mr. Harley myself and severall others our Plate, 
I suppose it is not treu since you do not mention itt.”^ Actually 
Harley had been called upon by the Attorney-General to restore the 
plate furnished him for his official use during his tenure as Secretary 
of State. He had made difficulty about this, alleging his poverty; 
and the Queen was disposed to make him a gift of it. But the 
question arose, Should this principle be applied to other office- 
holders? Marlborough, at grips with the Queen, and in all the 
stresses of the campaign, was at once attentive to this. Anything in 
the nature of a perquisite stirred him, and gave him real pleasure 
even in his most magnificent exertions, and under his most wearing 
ordeals. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Helchin 

By the threatening of M. de Venddme I did not think we should 
have continued thus long in this camp; but as yet he is not marched 
&om behind the canal. But the Duke of Berwick is drawing to his 
(ucmyi with all the troops he can, from their several towns. M. de 
Venddme declares in his army that he has eartt hlaabi, and that he will 
, 1 Oeoheim MSS. 
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attempt the telief of Lille; that when the Duke of Berwick joins him, 
they shall then have 155 battalions and 260 squadrons, which he 
flatters himself will be much stronger than we can be. If we have a 
second action, and God blesses our just cause, this, in all likelihood, 
will be the last campaign; for I think they would not venture a battle,, 
but that they are resolved to submit to any condition, if the success 
be on our side. ... If God continues on our side, we have nothing 
to fear, our troops being good, thotigh not so numerous as theirs. I 
dare say, before half the troops have fought, the success will declare, 
I hope in God on our side, and then I may have, what I earnest!^ wish 
for, quiet; and you may be much more at ease than when yoUv writ 
yours of the 31st of the last month, which I received yesterday.^ 

The story of the siege is set out fully with many striking anecdotes 
by Lediard, to whom full reference should be made. The attack 
was delivered from the north. Prince Eugene commanded the 
fifty battalions, of whom ten were always in the trenches, which 
were assigned to the task. Of these thirty were provided from Marl- 
borough’s army. Lines of circumvallation were drawn, and the 
work of mounting the batteries began. The youthful Prince of 
Orange, who commanded the sector of assault, fixed his head- 
quarters in close shot of the Lille artillery. His house was pierced 
by several cannon-balls, and when on the morning of the i8th he 
was being dressed for his duties a round shot, passing over his 
shoulder, smashed his valet’s head and ‘‘ besmeared his clothes and 
face with blood and brains.” He was thereupon persuaded to find 
a safer abode. As it was known that not only the ramparts but the 
town was to be bombarded, a large number of ladies sought permis- 
sion to leave the dangerous area. Prince Eugene chivalrously 
accorded them facilities; but his engineer officers, disguised as 
common soldiers among the troops who received them, were able 
to study the approach to the St Mark and St Magdalen gates, which 
were the selected points of attack. Two immense hornworks pro- 
tected these entrances, and were the main defences of the northern 
side. 

The magistrates of Lille, by Boufflers’ leave, sent a deputation 
*^with compliments and refreshments” to Prince Eugene, appealing 
to him to spare the burghers as much as possible. But he answered 

that a besieged town ought to be kept very close; so that he could not 
yet admit of their civilities; but when he should be master of the place, 
the burghers might be assured of his protection, provided he should 

^ Coxe, iv, 223. 
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be satisfied that they had endeavoured to deserve it, by their impartial 
carnage during the siege.^ 

So strong was the garrison that fierce fighting developed upon the 
approaches. The chapel of St Magdalen and the neighbouring mill 
were scenes of carnage. However, on the 21st the lines of contraval- 
lation and circumvallation were perfected. Thus Eugene and his 
besiegers dwelt in a double ring of earthworks several hundred 
yards apart and nine miles in length, facing outward and inward 
around the city, and Marlborough with the field army protected 
them from interference. Trenches were opened on the 22nd, and 
five days later the heavy batteries began to play with eighty-eight 
pieces. The object of this process in a siege was to shatter the ' 
masonry and crumble the earthworks, so that as they fell in ruins 
they filled up the moats, and made a breach in which hand-to-hand 
fighting proceeded till the moment of assault was ripe. The large 
cannon-balls of those days and primitive shells from the mortars, 
after a certain number of days of firing, which could usually be 
accurately estimated, were capable of producing such a result. But 
all depended upon the powder and ball. By the early days of Sep- 
tember deserters reported that the breach was very wide, that the 
ditch was almost full with the ruins of the wall, and that Marshal 
BoufHers had ordered a good part of his best cannon to be with- 
drawn from the ramparts into the citadel. The assault of the 
counterscarp was accordingly fixed for the 7th. But now the French 
grand army, united with that of Marshal Berwick, arrived upon the 
scene. 

John to Sarah 

Camp at Amougies 

August 27, 1708 

*I begin to write to my dear soull early this morning beleiving I 
may be oblig’d to march, so that I shou’d not have time in this after- 
noon; for if the intelligence I receiv’d an hour ago that the Duke of 
Vandomes Army as well as that of the Duke of Berwick were on their 
march to join be true, I must march. Our canon began this morning 
to fyre at Lisle, so that in ten days we hope to have the town, and after 
that we must attack the citadel, which we think will give us full as much 
trouble. My hopes are that God will bless us, in this undertaking which 
will very much forward my being at quiet with You, especially if we 
have another success against the Duke of Burgundy who has the King 
of ffrance’s possitive orders to ventur every thing rather then suffer Lisle 
. tx> be taken. 

^ Lediard, ii, 508. 
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We have for these last ten days had extteame hott weadier, whidi 
I hope may give You good peaches att Woodstock, wh« I, shou'd, 
be better pleas’d to eat even the worst that were ever 
Ae good ons we have here, for every day of my life I grow m‘o^ ' 
impatient for quiet; having write thus ferr I have notice that Htmsf 
de Vandome has begone his march, in order to camp this ni ght at 
Gavre, which is not above one league and a half from Gand, so that 
I shdl not march til to morrow, when I shall be more certaMy in- ' 
form’d of his intendons, I intend to stop the post til thm , soWiat if 
there be any thing new, I may writt itt. m 

By the slow motions of Monsr de Vandome it lookes as if he r^blVd 
not to march to join the Duke of Berwick, but to make that Dukemarch 
his Army to Gramont where thay will then join.^ \ 

This is exactly what they did. 


Marlborough to Godolpbin 

. . . When we are once masters of the town, we shall have no occasion 
for so great a circumvallation, by which the army will be much stronger; 
so that if the enemy wdl venture, it must be before we take the to^! 
Our troops are in good heart, and their foot in a bad condition. They 
Me, in horse, stronger than we, but upon the whole I cannot thinlr 
they wiU venture a battle, though it is said they have positive drdeb 
to succour the place. , . . 

^ I am now posted, it is impossible for him to get between me 
Md the siege; and I have taken such measures with Prince Eugene 
for Ae strengthening each other, that I np ways doubt of preventtng 

anythmg they may flatter themselves with ® 

As to point of time, it is equal to us whether the Duke of Vend6n» 
n^rches by Mons, or obliges the Duke of Berwick to make the tour 
ofBmbant. One day will inform us of his resolutions » 

In a letter to reassure Sarah he forecasted with perfect confflte-< 
faension the future action of the enemy. His power of piitrihg j 
himwlf in the enemy’s shoes, and measuring truly what they ought 
to do, and what he himself would most dislike, was one of his 
greatest gifts. He was only wrong in his anticipations when the ) 
euemy made a mistake. But this also had compensations of its own.' ■ 


rERQNNE® 


. Septtmbiri,\Tt» ''S 

I have rec«v d the plcasur of Your three letters of the 6 . 7 , and ' 
i3ih with copies of those You write, and receiv’d ftom mts Morl« , 
... 1 shall not answer mrs Motleys til I see the success of this siegd .. 

* Blenheiin MSS. » Coxe. iv, aa6-aa8. » A vilhge near 
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which goes much slower than were to be wish’d, when I came into 
this Campe last Saturday I imeditely went to Pr, Eugene, where I 
found the Siege at least six days backwardcr then I was made to believe 
by my letters, so that mr. Crags^ wagers in all likelywhode will be lost; 
Pr. Eugene dined with me yesterday, and we have mark’d a Camp, 
where we are resolved to receive the fEcench if thay will make their 
threats good; the post we have chose I think to be so very much for our 
aieemtage^ that I am confident You mey be at ease^ that the ffrench with the 
bkssing of God will be beatten^ which makes me think thay must be mad if 
they ventur itt; I believe their ^atest application will be the endeavouring to 
starve us\ thay having already in the King of fences name forbid on 
pain of death for any of his subjects to bring us any provisions, this is 
the greatest hurt I think thay can do us, but I hope we shall be able to strugle* 
with itt\ yours of the 17th I had last night, by which I find Your 
kindness makes You in pain for fear of a battaile. I hope this letter 
will make You easy, for I really think if thay do ventur a Battaile on 
the disadvantages thay must have, it is the will of God thay shou’d 
be beatten, for tho thay have more Redgments then wee, I think we 
have as many men. What ever happens, do me the justice to beleive, 

I am and ever will be tenderly. . , 


After protracted discussions and long letters to and from the 
King, Burgundy and Berwick marched towards each other at the 
utmost speed on August 27. They joined, as Marlborough had 
forecast, at Grammont on the 29^1, and reached the Scheldt at 
Tournai together on September i. Berwick, who refused to serve 
under Vendome, resigned his command, and became Burgundy’s 
rival adviser. It was learned that Marlborough had left Helchin on 
the 31st and that he was moving on an inner circle between them 
and Lille, which, they heard, had been since the 27th under the 
heaviest bombardment by Eugene. They spent September 2 in 
crossing the Scheldt, camped at Orchies on the 3rd, and reached 
Mons-en-P^v^e during the 4th. Here they were joined by their 
heavy cannon from Douai. Burgundy and Vend6me climbed the 
heights behind the camp, and thence saw the allied army spread in 
a wide arc before them. Their best chance was to draw out their 
line astride of the Lille-Douai road, and begin the battle that very 
evening. Although all their troops had not come up, they had on 
the spot or close at hand nearly double Marlborough’s strength. 
Berwick’s account agrees with Vendome’s view that the hour was 


^ There wei» two Ctaggs, father and son. The former was secretary to the Otdntnee 
Board at this time; the htter was Stanho|>e*8 able secretary and the newly appointed 
BegUab Resident at Barcelona. The son is probably the one mendooed here. 
^BknbdmMSS. 
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too late. It was, however, earlier than that on which Marlboroueh 
had stormed the Schellenberg. Thus night fell in silence. But all 
seemed set for battle on the 5th. The fate of LiUe and of the cam- 
paign was at stake. The orders of the King to fight a decisive en- 
gagement were imperative and reiterated. 

Marlborough’s concentration was effected with precision. Before 
dawn on the 5th Eugene, with seventy-two squadrons and tfenty- 



AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 5, 1708 


snt bat^ons, ^ived from the siege and took his station on Marl- 

seven battaUons, by “in- 
cmdible march« from Dutch Brabant reached the battle front as 
^ sun r^e. ^e Captain-General drew out 209 squadrons and 
109 bat^ons, between seventy and eighty thousand men, to face 
the combined French army of a hundred and ten thousand. 

As this was the only occasion when Marlborough seemed pre- 

S of fnte^S ^ 

to attack onlv 'cl^^ position he had selected permitted the French 

strCtn^L “««o^ed the gap further by 

g antry bodies on either flank supported by cavalry. Ip 
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Ac gap he pkced his cavahy in two Unes, covered by euns and 
backed by mfentry. To prevent Ae enemy’s capt^ingESS 
on his front and so breaking the coheL of his cJv^ 
atock and also to disrupt the French cavalry attack, he occuoiS 
with a brigade of infantry. He clearly intended to AsorgaLe 



cavalry by artillery fire, and then to 
Aarge them down-hiU with cavalry supported by infantry trustine 

position he had selerted was four miles 
ontside the ^es of arcumvallatiou. He made no attempt to im^ 
^ s^proaA and deployment of the enemy. In order to leave & 

« i“ tile action, he Ad not 

m entrenA. When Eugene proposA this Madboiough 


MA&tBOROtTGH 

aosweted that “since he h^d commanded he bad never ac<^ 
tomed his army to entrench in the presence of the enemy.” Eventu- 
ally he allowed digging to begin at Enneti^s; but he kept the whole . 
of the test of the field open to a gigantic manoeuvre-battle once the! 
enemy had committed themselves to the attack. Thus we may 
measure his confidence in his troops and in himself, and his^ readi- ' 
ness to risk all upon the stroke of the day. | 

A different mood held the French High Command. At dfclight 
their chiefs began a prolonged reconnaissance. Venddme 
to attack at once. Berwick pointed out the particular mai^shes 
and wood which would interfere with the advance. Burgfjtotdy 
decided that the approaches must be improved before die amck 
could be made. This work was accordingly begun, and it soon 
became apparent that there would be no general battle on the 5th. 
Bouf 9 ers, as prearranged, took advantage of Eugene’s absence 
from the siege to make a vigorous sortie upon his denuded lines. 
We are told by several authorities* that as early as ten a.m. orders 
were issued to Eugene’s troops to return to the siege. But this! is 
absurd. Even the infantry did not move off the field till darkness 
fell; and the cavalry not till the next day.* Marlborough, although 
now only half the strength of the enemy, but with confidence con- 
firmed by their indecision, was still reluctant to entrench. Bidding 
high for battle, he was prepared to run what seemed desperate 
risks to tempt the enemy. But the opinion of Eugene, and, indeed, : 
of all the allied generals, was so strong that during the evening of ! 
the 5th he began to break the ground, and by the 8th important 
wor^ stretched from Noyelles to Fretin. As he was now confined ; 
to defensive action, he reorganized his array, the infantry being in <1; 
two lines behind the trenches and the caval^ massed in rear of the. 
wings. The difference between these dispositions and those of the 
5th reveals very clearly the kind of battle he had hoped to fighti 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Fretin 

Slptm^lr^ 

Since my last, I have had yours of the 20th, and am very sorry to 
see, by the journal and letters from the fleet, that we are not to eipect 
much &om the expedition; for it is certain, if the sight of tents and 
militia can hinder them from landing, they will, in some degree, find 
them all along the coast 

M. de Venddme having drawn all the troops possible from the 

> Led^atd, ii, jiS. * Marlborough to Godt^bin; Con, iv, sj}. 
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ga.rn8ons» and liaving a great train of artillery joined him from Douay» 
made his own army and ours bdOieve we should have had a battle on 
the jth, which was the King of France^s birthday, so that Prince 
Eugene joined me that morning with seventy-two squadrons and 
twenty-six battalions; but they not moving from their camp, which 
is in sight of ours, we sent back the foot the same night to the siege, 

' resolving to entrench the front of our camp, which we began to do 
yesterday. The entrenchment is so far advanced that I have this 
morning sent him back all his horse, as also a detachment of zooo 
foot, to assist him in the attacking of the counterscarp this night, and 
for the carrying on the siege wifh more vigour than hitherto; for it 
is certain our engineers find much more work than they expected. 
By the success of this night we shall be able to guess when we may* 
have the town, for should we be obliged to fire much more powder 
and ball, we should be very much put to to find enough for the citadel, 
this being the twelfth day our batteries have fired. . . 

The three French marshals spent the 5 th and 6th in personal 
reconnaissance. All day they examined the hostile front with a 
curiosity which frequently drew the fire of its field batteries. All 
night they argued in Burgundy^s tent. Vendome still had no doubts; 
he urged an immediate onslaught, first upon the allied left and then 
extening to their centre, which lay across a wide plain. Berwick 
took the opposite view. The allied flanks were secure. It could only 
be a frontal attack in a country where ten thousand cotdd stop 
thirty thousand.” Burgundy, tom between these conflicting views 
of eminent commanders, resorted to his customary habit of con- 
sulting his grandfather. So on the night of September 6 they all 
wrote letters to the King, Vendome wrote: 

I cannot resist saying that the most part of the general officers of 
this army care nothing about losing Lille, nor for the glory of the Duke 
of Burgundy and your Majesty’s arms. What I see makes my heart 
bleed. However, these are the same men who are leading the mind 
of the Duke astray and in whom he has all confidence. From the 
brigadiers down to the soldiers the spirit is unsurpassable, but it is 
fer otherwise among the generals.* 

In a second letter, to Chamillart, he begged to be relieved at the 
earliest moment of all responsibility. Berwick wrote: 

Even if our troops were as vigorous as I have seen them in the 
other war, it would not be possible to attack an enemy at least as 
strong as we, well-posted, entrenched, whose flanks are covered and 

' Coze, iv, 255-254. * Pclct, viH, S9. 
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who cannot be dislodged; but with an infantry alrea^ rebuffed and with 
battalions under strength we should risk not only a repulse, but even 
total overthrow thereafter. It is sad to see Lille taken, but it would 
be even more sad to lose the only army which now remains to us or 
which can stop the enemy after the fall of Lille.^ 

Burgundy balanced between these opinions, but in the main agreed 
with Berwick. ,jj 

Faced with this grim decision, Louis XIV showed no weaknes^; 
he resolved to play the stake. He expressed his surprise that h!(^ 
positive orders had been questioned, and renewed his commands 
to Burgundy to attack even at the risk of “suffering the misfortunes’, 
inseparable from failure, less dishonouring however, both for his ' 
person and for the army than to become spectators of the capture 
of Lille.” He sent Chamillart to the camp to enforce his will. 

In the midst of this tension the Allies found themselves strong 
enough to prosecute the siege. The assaults upon the counterscarp 
were delivered on the prescribed day, although upon the opposite 
side of the city at this very moment the largest battle of the war 
seemed imminent. On the south of Lille Marlborough faced Ven- 
d6me at heavy odds. On the north side the great assault was 
launched. Fourteen thousand men reinforced the troops in the 
trenches, and at half-past seven in the evening attacked the whole 
front from one homwork to the other. Four great mines exploded 
under the feet of the assailants, “which destroyed abundance of 
men.”® All through the night the struggle raged with varying 
fortune in the intricacies of the fortress system. The counterscarp 
was stormed; but, owing to the engineers who were to direct the 
second phase being all killed, and the workmen in their charge 
“departing under the Favour of the Night,”® the enemy were able 
to retire to their capital works, from whence they maintained a 
terrible fire for some hours. It was impossible to advance beyond 
“the Angles of the Glacis of the two Homworks and of the Ten- 
aille.”® Des Roques, the chief engineer upon this sector, recorded, 
“This unhappy Accident retards the Taking of the Town, which 
may yet hold out eight or ten Days.”® The slaughter among the 
allied troops in this assault by all accounts was nearly equal to theit 
loss in the battle of Oudenarde. The French claimed that five 
thousand men had fallen. Certainly between two and three thousand, 
of whom the most part perished, covered the few acres of the saps 
and breaches with their gay uniforms and mangled bodies. 

* Pelet, viii, 91. * Lediatd, ii, jaj. 
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THE SIEGE OF LILLE 
Mo'lberoMgb to GoMpbin 


Septembir 

Since my last, M. de Venddme is come so neat to us that we did 
begin to believe that his intention was to attack us, but yestetday and 
the day before he did nothing but fire a great quantity of cannon, and 
this day we have been very quiet, he having drawn his cannon from 
the batteries on our left, as we think, with a design to see what he can 
do on our right. We are encamped so near that there is no possibility 
of being at ease till Lille is taken. I have been so disturbed these two 
last nights and days that 1 am as hot as if I were in a fever, so that 
you will excuse my saying no more by this posL^ 

Had the French grand army forced a general battle on the morn- 
ing of the 5 th, as Marlborough hoped, every scrap of force at the 
disposal of the Allies would have been cast simultaneously into the 
&teful scales. The interest of these operations to posterity, and to 
military annals, consists in the odds against which Marlborough 
and Eugene preserved their ascendancy, and the absolute convic- 
tion with which they acted upon narrow and impalpable margins. 
Marlborough courted the decisive battle. He was ready to face 
with less than sixty thousand men the possible onslaught of a hundred 
and ten thousand. Yet at the same time five miles away Eugene 
involved himself in the tremendous and necessarily bloody assault 
of the breaches. The two captains were disappointed in both 
respects; the assault did not capture the capital works, and the 
French army did not face a batde. Even more difficult trials lay 
ahead. 

As long as Burgundy and Venddme were threatening a general 
battle to the south of Lille, the road from Brussels was fairly free 
from molestation. Although Marlborough had had to recall General 
Fagel from the duty of protecting the communications in order to 
strengthen the line of battle, several important replenishments of 
ammunition came safely through just in time to enable the bom- 
bardments to be continuously maintained. “Last night,” writes the 
Chief Engineer, Des Roques, on September lo, 

we lodged ourselves in the covered way; and this night we shall work 
on a battery of thirty pieces of cannon, in order to widen the breach. 

. The battery of eighteen guns having fired this day, with success, .wc 
may this evening make an attack upon one of the hornworks.* 

While the siege was thus at its crisis and great numbers of troops 
involved in deadly grapple in ^tdibris of the ramparts, the qut^pjire 
1 Core, iv, 455. • Le dia r d, ii, 5*5. 
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of the ditch, and the labytinth of ihe countetscatp galleiies, Ven- 
ddme threatened again to force a battle. Very hravy cannonades 
and the deployment of the whole French army once more aroused 
the Allies’ hopes. Eugene rejoined Marlborough on the soudt 
front with his cavalry and spare troops. But this time battle was no 
longer offered in the open field, and it was hardly to be conceived 
that the enemy would pay the price of demanding it against |en- 
trenchments. The only effect of the French demonstrations wd 
bombardments of the i ith was to divert Eugene from the siege Ipr 
a few hours, and to supply the Allies with a large quantity of cannOp- 
balls, which were diligently collected and fired into Lille. On this 
day also an important munitions convoy which had left Brussels on 
the 8th was escorted into camp by Albemarle. 

At a council of war on the 14^1 the proposal was made to open 
passages through the newly constructed works, march out, and 
actually attack the French army. Berwick in his memoirs says 
that Venddme would in this case have suffered a total defeat. He 
states that Marlborough and Eugene favoured an offensive, but 
that the Dutch Deputies forbade them. Goslinga, who in later 
years discussed the war with Berwick, declares on the other han d 
that he and his colleagues urged the daring course, and that it was 
“the Princes” who were adverse. War in retrospect, like life, seems 
rich in opportunities; but at the time one opportunity shuts out 
another, and the choices are neither so numerous nor so obvious 
as appears. 

All French Society — ^indeed, France itself — waited in protracted 
suspense. A freezing hush fell upon the &>utt. The card-tables, 
the supper parties, were deserted. The churches were thronged 
with rank and fashion praying for the life of husband, lover, son. It 
was known that Chamillart had been sent to the army for the express 
purpose of compelling its leaders to fight. This had seemed a very 
plain and obligatory course amid the galleries of Versailles and in 
the presence of Louis XIV. He arrived clear and decided. On the 
spot, in contact with the realities and the atmosphere of doubt 
which infected the French command, the War Minister soon lost 
heart. He watched the desultory cannonades. He heard the talk. 
He saw the ground and the defences along which flaunte d the 
standards of the Allies, and behind which the shapes of Marlborough 
and Eugene seemed crouched to spring. On the night of the 24 tih 
Vcnd6me was left alone in his opinion; Burgundy, Berwick, ChwniL 
latt, and almost all the generals were for retreat. At this point it coif 
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Vead 6 me little to petsist in ^ndorous opinions. No one would take 
him at his wotd. Were there not other methods of succouring T.illft? 
They knew the besiegers were short of powder. Although two 
convoys had lately arrived, a third was urgently expected. Any 
prolonged interruption of the supplies must be &tal. All the com- 
munications were exposed. If the main French army were used, it 
should be possible to cut Marlborough and Eugene both from 
Brussels and the sea. There is little doubt that the painful and 
humiliating decision was right. Comforting themselves with these 
hopes, the French army fell back by Orchies to Toumai. Bur- 
gundy’s headquarters were at Saulchoi on September ly, and Marl- 
borough observed him from behind the Marque. 


John to Sarah 


September 17 


Whenever I have a minute to myself, I make use of it to write to 
my dear soul; for M. de Vendome, having gathered much more 
strength together than we could imagine, and being camped so near 
that in one bourns time we might be engaged^ obliges us to be so very diligent 
that we have v^ry little rest, by reason of the troops we are obliged 
to have at the siege, which makes him have near twice as much foot 
as I have in this army; but I am so well entrenched that I no ways 
fear their forcing us. But the siege goes on so very slowly that I am 
in perpetual fears that it may continue so long, and consequently 
consume so much stores, that we may at last not have wherewithal 
to finish, which would be very cruel. These are my fears, but I desire 
you will let nobody know them. I long extremely to have this cam- 
paign well ended; for of all the campaigns I have made this has been 
the most painful; but I am in the galley, and must row on as long as 
this war lasts. • . 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

September 20 

... It is impossible for me to express the uneasiness I suffer for the 
ill conduct of our engineers at the siege, where I think everything 
goes very wrong. It would be a cruel thing, if after we have obliged 
ihe enemy to quit all thoughts of relieving the place by force, wUch 
they have done, by repassing the Scheldt, we should fidi of taking it 
by the ignorance of our engineers and the want of stores; for we 
have already fired very near as much as was demanded for the taking 
of the town and citadel; and as yet we are not entire masters of the 
counterscarp; $0 that to you I may own my despair of ending this 
c^upaign, $0 as in reason we might have expected. I beg you to assure 
^ Ccoe, iv, 23 $*256. 
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the Queen that my greatest concern is on her account; for as to myself, 
I am so tired of the world that were she not concerned my affliction 
would not be great. 

When the fate of Lille is once known, wc shall endeavour all we 
can to bring the French to a general engagement; but as that is what 
we shall desire^ I take it for granted it is what they will avoid , . . 

This just reflection was fully confirmed by events. 

^ Coxe, iv, 258-239. 
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WYNENDAEL 

1 708 — SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 

A GREAT battle being denied him, Marlborough, as he had 
/\ foreseen, must face a far more harassing attack. The 
siege batteries were firing at full blast. The defence of 
jf \. Lille had been already maintained for nearly three weeks 
beyond the scheduled time. The bombardment was living from 
hand to mouth. To suspend it even for a few days was to take 
the pressure off Marshal Boufflers, who, for his part, watched with 
anxiety the daily diminution of his own limited magazines. Unless 
he could continue his counter-battery, the front would clearly 
break. The King had prescribed a proportion of powder to be 
reserved for the defence of the citadel. The losses of the garrison 
had been severe. If Eugene’s bombardment and the progress of his 
saps continued, Boufflers must within a definite time retire to the 
citadel. But if the cannonade ceased he could stand where he was 
indefinitely. All therefore turned upon the convoys. Now upon 
the communications with Brussels came the main French army. In 
the last fortnight of September Vendome and Burgundy occupied 
the whole line of the Scheldt from the Lille approaches to Ghent 
They held and fortified every crossing. They made a curve around 
Oudenarde, at which point their defences became more like a fortress 
than field entrenchments. By this means they cut absolutely all 
communication between the Allies and Brussels, and beyond Brussels 
with Holland. Marlborough and Eugene were thus isolated. They 
were separated both by road and river from their base, from the 
homeland, and from all supplies, while they had the greatest siege 
of modem history on their hands, and when any slackening in their 
attack meant almost certain failure. From this time forward the 
siege of Lille became a desperate operation. 

Only one resource lay open. Marlborough’s eyes turned to the 
sea-coast The fortress and harbour of Ostend were in bis hands. 
The road, often a causeway amid the canals, streams, and inundations 
of coastal region, ran through Thourout, Roulers, and Menin 
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to the siege, a distance of less than fifty miles. But bn ei&et side 
of this life-line ky the hostile fortresses of Ypres, Nieupbrt, 
Bruges.^ From Nieuport the French controlled the sluices <rf thiif ; 
Yser, and could flood a large and indefinite area. The road frcm., 
the coast was now alone left to the besiegers of Lille, and Ihe, 
Frendi gathered heavy forces on both sides of Ostend, but especially' 
£rom the north, to attack the convoyk Possessing the cominapd 
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the sea, Marlborough had directed krge supplies of munitions upon 
Ostend. On September 21 General Erie with his six thousand British 
infantry was brought under a strong escort of the fleet from the 
Channel into Ostend. Marlborough sent a trusted officer to him 
with full instructions,* and set him to work to prepare a heavy 
convoy. 

Meanwhile the siege and bombardments proceeded with all 
possible vigour in the teeth of an obstinate d^ence. Eugene pre- 
pared for another major assault on the St Andrew and St Magiklen 
sectors. This was delivered on the evening of the aist by about 
fifteen thousand men. At first good progress was made, and it 
seemed that the grand breach wotdd be carried. But a violent sortie 
from the city robbed the assailants of most of their gains. In this 
savage night they lost at least a thousand men. Among the wounded 
was Eugene. With Hesse-Gissel at his side, he conducted the attack 

^ See general map of the Western Netherlands, facing p. 488* 

• Dispatches^ iv, 231. 
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at dose quattets. Sedbog the gtenadicfs repulsed, he advanced into 
the deadly fire to tally and animate his troops. He vm soon struck 
by a omsket-ball which grazed his forehead above his left eye. The 
force of the blow was broken by his cocked hat, which was *‘beat 
off’* his head.^ Hesse-Gissel gave him his own hat, already pierced 
by a bullet. Eugene, according to his usual habit when receiving a 
wouod, made light of his injury and insisted upon remaining in 
action. But as it was apparent that he was half stunned and dazed 
his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. He was led or carried 
to his headquarters while the struggle at the breaches was at its 
height. Although his injury was bloodless, he was suffering from 
severe concussion of the brain. It was clear to all about him that 
he would be incapacitated for some time. This serious news was 
carried to Marlborough during the night. Early the next morning 
the Duke arrived at Eugene’s headquarters. He found his comrade, 
among an expostulating staff, preparing to go up to the trenches. 
He was only prevailed upon to return to his couch by Marlborough’s 
undertaking to conduct the siege himself, as well as to cover it, till 
he was restored. 

From September 21 till the end of the month the double burden 
was borne by Marlborough. This was a period of incredible strain. 
The besiegers were in extremities. The batteries were approaching 
the end of their ammunition. The engineers were scandalously at 
fault in their estimates. Around Lille all was in arrears and in con- 
fusion. A critical and hazardous operation was required to bring 
the convoy through from Ostend in the face of superior forces and 
ever-spreading inundations. Riding to and £to between the cover- 
ing army and the siege, Marlborough effectively “sustained the 
weight of the command.”® He looked narrowly into the siege-stores 
and munitions, and was shocked at his discoveries. On the 23rd 
he renewed the assault on the fortifications. He directed it himself 
from the trendies, and after hard fighting a substantial improvement 
was adiieved. In these days he reorganized the siege operations like 
a careful housekeeper. The bombardment and trench-grapple were 
ceaselessly maintained. Meanwhile Eugene began to throw off his 
concussion. 

The remorseless attack and heavy firing reduced Marshal Bouf- 
fibrs’s magazines to Very near the last reserve for the defimce of 
the citadel. A French captain from Burgundy’s army, crewing 
thmagh the lines, 

® Ledktd, U, })x. * IbU., 33a. 
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stripped himself stark naked, and, having hidden his clothes, smm 
over seven canals and ditches and got in that manner into the town. 
He returned the same way, and, finding his clothes again, brought 
the Duke of Burgundy a letter from the Marshal, which was so con- 
trived that he carried it 



COMMUNICATIONS, OSTEND-LIIXE 


in his mouth secure 
from being damped by 
moisture.^ I 

The letter show^ that 
without more pciiWder 
the defence of the; city 
must be abandoned, ^his 
emergency provoked a 
dramatic enterprise. The 
Chevalier de Luxem- 
bourg, a Major-General, 
with about two thousand 
dragoons, who “besides 
their arms carried each 
a fusee and a bag of 
sixty pounds’ weight of 
powder,” set out during 
the night of the 28th 
along the Douai road. In 
order the better to con- 
ceal their identity in the 
darkness they wore green 
boughs in their helmets, 
as was often done by 
the AUies on battle oc- 
casions. They arrived at 
the lines of circumvalla- 


rion at a point near Pont-a-Tressin held by the Palatine troops. Their 
officers pretended to be Germans carrying prisoners to the camp. In 
this war of many nations and all languages spoken indifferently on 
either side they were suffered by carelessness — other accounts say by 
corruption — ^to pass the barrier. Several hundred were already safely 
over when a subaltern officer, “having some distrust, advanced to 
examine them.” There was a challenge, an altercation, shouts, shots, 
and pandemonium. The whole two thousand galloped along the rOad 


^ Lcdiard, ii, 329. 
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towards the city. About half got through, the rest turned back in 
disorder. The road from Douai to liUe was paved with cobbles, 
Horses slipped: sparks struck out from their hoofs, or fire from the 
muskets, ignited powder-bags. A succession of loud explosions 
alarmed the camps and covered the road with scorched fragments 
of men and horses. About thirty prisoners were taken, but Luxent- 
bourg brought into Lille nearly sixty thousand pounds of powder 
for the fortress batteries. Marlborough’s and other allied accounts 
mini mized this grave annoyance, but it was regarded throughout 
Europe as a brilliant feat of arms. 

During this last week of September the fate of Lille hung in the 
balance. At several agonized councils the raising of the siege was 
debated by the allied commanders. Goslinga, as usual, declares that 
he and his colleagues were for fighting it out, and that Marlborough 
was in despair. All accounts agree that Eugene, rising from his 
sickbed, declared “that he would be responsible for the success 
provided he was supported with ammunition.^' But this begged the ques- 
tion. It is certain that Marlborough, who was engaged in the 
important operation of bringing in the convoy, allowed it to be 
known that, unless the convoy came through, the siege must be 
abandoned. Here we must let him speak for himself. 


Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Camp at Lannot 
September 24, 1708 

Since my last Prince Eugene has received a wound in his head, which 
I thank God is no ways dangerous; and I hope to-morrow or next 
day he may be abroad. Ever since Friday, that he was wounded, I 
have been obliged to be every day at the siege, which, with the vexation 
of its going so ill, I am almost dead. We made a third attack last night, 
and are not yet masters of the whole counterscarp; but that which is 
yet worse, those who have the charge of the stores have declared to 
the Deputies that the opiniatrety of the siege is such that Aey have 
not stores sufficient for the taking of the town. Upon which the 
Prince has desired to speak with me to-morrow morning. My next 
will acquaint you of what is resolved, but I fear you must expect 
nothing good. 

i have this afternoon a letter ftom Lieutenant-General Erie from 
Ostend. He is ill of the gout. The enemy has cut in three several 
places the canal of Nieuport, by which they have put that country 
under water, to hinder our . communication with OsteiKl. However, 
i «h«11 find ways of letdng him know what 1 desire. I am so vexed 
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at the misbehaviout of our engineers that I have no patience» and beg 
your excuse that I say no more till the next post.^ 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Septembw 17 

You will have seen by my last letter the unhappy circumstances we 
are in, by the very ill conduct of our engineers and othersj Upon 
the wounding of Prince Eugene I thought it absolutely necessary to 
inform myself of everything of the siege; for before I did not Weddle 
in anything but the covering of it. Upon examination I find tftey did 
not deal well with the Prince for when I told him there did not jtemain 
powder and ball for above four days, he was very much surprised. 

I own to you that I fear we have something more in our misfortunes 
than ignorance. Our circumstances being thus, and the impossibility 
of getting a convoy from Brussels, obliged me to take measures for 
getting some ammunition from Ostend, which we could never have 
attempted but for the good luck of the English battalions being there* 

Having time, I begin to write in the morning, but as the letters arc 
not to go till die evening, I hope to send you some certainty of the 
convoy; I having sent yesterday Major-General Cadogan with twenty- 
six squadrons and twelve battalions to meet them, so that they might 
come with the greater safety, with which we must do our best; for 
should this not come safe, I am afraid we must not flatter ourselves 
of hoping to get any other, though you may be sure we shall leave 
nothing unattempted. It is impossible to express the trouble this 
matter has given me; for I am sensible that not only her Majesty but 
all the common cause must suffer if we miscarry in this undertaking, 
which we have but too much reason to apprehend. . . 

General Erie, whom Marlborough had reinforced at Ostend till 
he had perhaps seven thousand British infantry and a large number 
of vehicles and horses, in spite of his gout behaved witih zeal and 
skill. He succeeded in draining a large part of the inundation be- 
tween Nieuport and Ostend. He occupied Leffinghe, and there 
built a bridge over the canal. Communication was thus for the 
moment restored with the main army. Marlborough had sent 
twelve battalions and as many squadrons towards Leffinghe to 
receive the convoy. But now Vend6mc ordered La Mottc to advance 
southward from Bruges with no fewer than twenty-two thousand 
men, a small army, and seize the prize. Marlborough had earl^ 
information of this movement, though he underrated its strength. 
On the Z 5 th he sent twelve more battalions and some horse to tein- 
force the convoy guard. The command of these troops was confided 

1 Coxe, iv, 243, Ihii,^ a53^«54. 
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’:|p Webb. We ate widi thk pictutesqoe petsboage 

Thacketay’s malicious'^ pages.| Webb was a high Tory, 
let ba|ut a Jacobite, a man as vain asjhe was btave, but also a com- 
pc^tent smd experienced veteran of the long wars. He was now to 



^ht a most brilliant and^'’glotious action, no small part of whose 
lustre falls upon the British infmtry. 

Badly on the mofoing of the aSth the precious convoy was traU- 
Ing along the road from Leifinghe to Thourout when the news 
that La Motte, rebuffed by the allied defences at Oudenburg, 
was advancing at right angles upon it. All French historians have 
‘ pondrannedhis dispositions. His pathway to strike the convoy led him 
iMst^tmen two duck woods a thousand 3rards apart. It is contended 
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that his great numerical superiority — ^far beyond what Marlborough 
had expected — should have been used to outflank one or the other 
of these woods. But La Motte felt that the thickets on the one 
hand and the Qi&teau de Wynendael on the other debarred him 
from this. Accordingly he advanced between the woods, and about 
two P.M. found himseLF confronted by General Webb with twenty- 
four battalions drawn up in the gap, and, as he was soon tjb learn. 
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THE ACTION OF WYNENDAEL 


in the woods on either side. He deployed his whole force, line 
behind line, and after three hours^ cannonade advanced to the assault, 
being in superior strength of at l^st two to one. His troops found 
themselves fired upon not only by the British infantry on tiheir 
front, but by strong forces hidden on both their flanks. The slaughter 
was heavy, and for those days unusually swift. His leading lines, 
largely composed of so-called Spanish infantry — that is to say, 
Belgian battalions adhering to the French — melted under the fusil- 
lade, and the rest refused to renew the battle. Here was a striking 
instance of the superior fire-discipline which was so marked a feature 
of Marlborough’s infantry training. Three or four thousand men lay 
killed or wounded in the narrow space, and none would face the 
allied line, which stood unbroken and invincible. In the intense fire 
which preceded this decision Webb himself lost nearly a thousand 
men. But the repulse of the French was utter. Marlborough^ ydao; 
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had come with sttong forces of the main army m Rouleis, had the 
day before sent Gadogan with twenty^sk squadrons and in&ntry 
support to strengthen Webb. Gadogan arrived with a handful of 
squadrons as the victory declared itself. He offered Webb to charge 
the defeated French corps. Webb thought the odds were too great, 
and did not ask this effort of his comrade. Meanwhile the convoy 
had slipped safely past the point of intersection and was coming 
within Ae ambit of Marlborough’s main army. The victory of 
Wynendael had sealed the fate of Lille. 

It had another sequel. The Prince of Hesse-Cassel on the 29th 
sent the States-General a report explaining the unpleasant incident 
of Luxembourg’s dragoons carrying the powder into Lille. In a 
paragraph at the end he added; 

Your High Mightinesses wiU, no doubt, have had direct advice 
of the advantage which the troops, lately arrived from England, 
sustained by those Mons. Gadogan carried with him from the army, 
have obtained near the canal that goes from Ostend to Newport 
over the Duke of Berwick’s troops which attacked them. The great 
convoy is arrived at Menin. I congratulate your High Mightinesses 
on both these accounts. . . 

Hesse-Cassel lay, of course, on the far side of Lille, and had no 
personal knowledge of what had happened nearly forty miles away 
at Wynendael. But, as it chanced, his was the first report that 
arrived. It was instantly published in Holland and, as soon as it 
readied England, in the Gas^ette. Thus the whole credit of the action 
was officially ascribed to Gadogan, and the name of Webb, the Tory 
General, was not even mentioned. When the truth was known 
later on the Tory Party raised a furious outcry. Here was a proven 
case of Marlborough stealing away the credit from an heroic Tory 
commander and bestowing it upon his own personal favourite and 
folfower Gadogan. From this in the winter arose a bitter debate in 
the House of Commons, when all the spite of the Tory Opposition 
was discharged upon Marlborough’s head. In fact no one can be 
more easily proved guiltless. His official dispatch to the ^cretary 
of State, written as early as Hesse-Cassd’s casual p^graph, 
-mkde no reference to Gadogan and did full justice to Webb. 
Gadogan himsdf evidently told the tale in a fair and soldierly 
manner. Marlborough on his report wrote immediatdy to Webb 
a« fellows: 

\ / ; , * ^ Ledburd, iiy ^$6. 




MARLBOiOUGH 

CU» AT koMCQ / 
Septimker 19, 1708 , 

Mr Cadogan is just now arrived, and has acquainted me y^ith the 
success of the action you had yesterday in the afternoon against the 
body of troops commanded* by M. de la Motte at Wynendacl, which 
must be attributed chiefly to your good conduct and resolution. You 
may assure yourself I shall do you justice at home, and be glad on all 
occasions to own the service you have done in securing this convoy, 
upon which the success of our siege so much depends.^ 

His private letters to Godolphin, as we shall see, were earnestly 
concerned about Webb’s immediate promotion. Webb himself was 
eventually satisfied that the Duke had done him no injustice. But 
the malice of the Tory Party spread the impression of an act of 
personal meanness jealously perpetrated against a subordinate who 
was also a political opponent. Ihe Duke, struggling with the siege, 
only gradually became aware of what had occurred. Meanwhile his 
own letters clear him from this as from so many other reproaches. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Camp at Roncq 
October i, 1708 

In my last I had not time to give you any account of our last action , 
but that of referring you to what was writ to the Secretary’s office; 

I have since had a particular account. Our loss in killed and wounded 
is very near 1000; by what the enemy left dead on the place they must 
have lost at least three times as many as we. They had above double 
our number, all our horse, except 300, and 2000 foot, being sent on 
before, for the security of the convoy, so that there were not above , 
8000 men; and it is said by the officers who were left wounded on the 
field of battle that they had forty battalions and forty-six squadrons, 
as also cannon. 

Webb and Cadogan have on this occasion, as they always will do, 
behaved themselves extremely well. The success of this vigorous" 
action is, in a great measure, owing to them. If they had not succeeded, 
and our convoy had been lost, the consequence must have been tjpe 
raising of the siege the next day. All her Majesty’s subjects have had 
the good fortune this campaign in all actions to distinguish themselves;^ 
so that I should not do them justice if I did not beg the Queen that ’ 
when this campaign shall be ended, she will be pleased to make a 
promotion among the generals of this army only, which will be a mark^ 
of her favour and their merit; for hitherto, though almost all the 
action has been in this army, yet every general has advanced equally 
with them, though two parts of three of them have not so much as, 


^ Dispatclm, iv, 242. 
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served this wax, J£ the Queen and Prince approve of what I desire, 
in favour of this army, I shovild be glad it might not be known to 
anybody, till I have an opportunity of giving the names for their 
approbation. Count Corneille, M. Overkitk’s son, has on this occasion 
behaved himself extremely well.^ * 

Great if haggard rejoicings saluted the arrival of the new convoy 
in the camps before Lille. Above two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds of powder, with cannon-balls and shells sufficient in those 
days for a fortnight’s bombardment, had reached the besiegers. 
Besides this Eugene, now fully recovered, began to appear among 
the troops, and in the early days of October resumed the conduct 
of the siege, which was prosecuted night and day. However, a new 
and even more dangerous attack impended upon the communica- 
tions. Vend6me, stung by the disgrace of Wynendael, came down 
on ‘October 3 through Bruges to Oudenburg with thirty thousand 
men. He reinforced Nieuport and threatened Ostend and Leffiinghe. 
He broke the dykes, opened the sluices in all directions, and 
“drowned the country.” The French were still capable of moving 
fteely all along the coast across the allied communications, which 
now seemed finally cut. This mortal challenge was instantly accepted. 
On the morning of the 7th Marlborough divided his army. He left 
twenty battalions and as many squadrons to aid Eugene in case of 
need, and with sixty battalions and 1 30 squadrons, or about forty- 
five thousand men, marched at daybreak directly upon Venddme. 
At Roulers he learned that Venddme was still at Oudenburg, and 
there seemed to be good prospects of pinning him against his own 
inundations. The expectation of battle ran high. King Augustus 
hastened from the siege to see the day. In an intercepted letter 
Venddme had assured Louis XIV that “he engaged his honour the 
Allies should have no further communication with Ostend.” In- 
deed, the Marshal was disposed to stay and fight. This hardihood 
was not shared by his generals. Finding remonstrance useless, they 
adopted, according to Berwick, a more compulsive argument. They 
opened the sluices higher up the coast, and before it was too late 
flooded him out of his camp. Marlborough, arriving on the field 
of Wynendael with his vanguard, heard that the French had retreated 
to Bruges, laying the countryside under water to the utmost extent. 
He accordingly halted his army at Roulers. 

Ostend was now completely isolated by the floods. Another 
heavy convoy of munitions, brandy, salt, and other necessaries had 

^ Coze, It, *35. 
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been transported thither by sea from Holland and England. Eight 
or ten miles of flood-water, rising with the full-moon tides, stretched 
between these supplies and the ravening batteries and straitened 
army before Lille. Hitherto the want of food had not been felt. The 
forays into France had provided for men and horses. The convoys 



OCTOBER 7, 1708 

had been reserved almost entirely for powder and ball. In the third 
week of October, however, Marlborough was forced to reduce the 
bread ration by one-third, four days serving for six. He ordered the 
other two days to be paid in money. “Particular care,” he wrote 
to Cadogan, “must be taken that the officers pay the two days in 
money, that the soldiers have less reason to complain.”^ He had 
in the middle of October to push his foraging parties ever more 
deeply into France around Armenti^es and La Bassfe. Both bfr 
siegers and besieged were in dire straits. All hung on the passage. 

‘ DispaUbts, iv, 268. 
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of supplies. Matlboiough now took possession of the region round 
Dixmude with strong forces. Erie on one side of the floods collected 
a flotilla; Gidogan on the other procured high-wheeled vehicles. 
By these means the powder and shot was ferried across the inunda- 
tions, drawn through the shallow waters by Cadogan’s high wheels, 
and finally transferred to Marlborough’s supply wagons. Every day 
and night small quantities came through. The Duke’s letters record 
each arrival, and give instructions for drying any bags of powder 
which were wetted. Thus the cannon and the siege were fed 
literally by handfuls. 

Forthwith there developed an aquatic warfare. The French sent 
light-draught galleys from Dunkirk to attack the munition boats on 
their daily journeys. The English brought a number of armed 
small craft to combat these by day and night. The struggle con- 
tinued in an archipelago of villages and unsubmerged hillocks. The 
key to all was Leffiinghe, now a strong place, but almost flooded at 
high tide. The French had begun to attack this post on the 13th. 
With their galleys they mounted a battery on an island knoU, and 
maintained a severe bombardment to which there could be no reply. 
By night they attacked in galleys and flat-bottomed boats. The 
garrison, twelve hundred strong, defended themselves vigorously 
for eight days, and on the 24th they were relieved by fresh troops. 
The French pressure increased continually, and the waters spread. 
"... The enemy,” wrote Marlborough to Sunderland on October 1 3, 
“having cut the dykes in other places, the spring-tides threw in so 
much water, that their galleys and armed boats rowed over ihe very 
places where we had posted our men, whereby they have destroyed 
a great tract of land for many years and prevented our drawing any- 
thing more from thence; however we have got over nearly seventeen 
hundred barrels of powder. . . Thus by many desperate shifts 
and contrivances the bombardment of Lille was maintained. The 
si^e batteries were now entrenched amid the ruins of the fortifica- 
tions. “They have mounted nearly fifty pieces of cannon, besides 
a battery of mortars,” wrote Marlborough, “upon the counterscarp, 
and hope to begin to fire from them to-morrow.”® This intense 
.fire at close quarters marked a well-known phase. The breaches 
gaped. Boufilers had already withdrawn most of his cannon into 
tbe citadel. The hour of summons and of general storm drew near. 

Marshal Overkirk did not live to see success. He died in his. 
headquarters at the siege on the night of October 1 8. Marlborough’s 
* DitpatdHs.a, * Ltt.eit. 
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faithful comrade, the indomitable Dutch veteran, had known since 
Oudenarde that his end was approaching. He sunned himself in 
the glory of that victory, to which he had himself given the crown- 
ing stroke. We are indebted to Goslinga for a striking picture of the 
old marshal during his last few weeks. 

I saw on one of those days a magnificent spectacle, which struck 
me by its singularity. The generals and colonels had been ordered to 
have all the flags, standards, and kettle-drums brought to the head! 
of the army, the Duke, the Prince, and the Field-Marshal. . . . Our^i 
were the greatest number. They were arranged as trophies around^ 
the walls of a long, spacious hall. The worthy M. Ovcrldrk, virtually 
moribund, was seated in his best clothes in a great armchair at the end 
of the hall, surrounded by all these glorious trophies. I found him in 
this state one morning when I went there with Prince Eugene. The 
Prince was as much impressed as I was, and said to me that he was 
reminded of one of the old Roman generals displaying the spoils of a 
victory. In fact, nothing could be finer nor more striking.^ 

Marlborough’s letters carry on the story of the campaign. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Thourout 
October 8 

The uneasy march of this day cannot hinder me from repeating 
again the obligation the Queen and all the Allies have to Major- 
General Webb, who will give you this letter; and I beg you will present 
him to the Queen; and were it not for measures I am obliged, for the 
Queen’s service, t<^ keep with the States-Gcneral [about the relative 
promotion of British and Dutch officers], I should desire her Majesty 
would declare him a Lieutenant-General, which he does extremely 
deserve. But as it must be done with management with them, I 
humbly desire the Queen will assure him that when she makes a 
promotion this winter, he shall be one; and 1 will be answerable that 
not only now, but at all times, he shall deserve it from her.® 

Marlborough to Codolphin 

Rousselaer [Rouiers] 
October 9 

You will know by this post that wc are in great want of another 
convoy, so that I marched on Sunday morning, with 110 squadrons 
and sixty battalions, and camped that night at Rousselaer; and yester- 
day I was in hopes to have been in sight of the Duke of Venddme^ 
who was encamped at Oudenburg, to hinder our having anything 
' Goslinga, p. 72. a Coxe, W, 260. 
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ficom Ostead. But as soon as he was informed of my being at Rousse- 
kcf^ he decamped* and marched to Bruges. During the time he has 
been at Oudenburg, he has cut all the dikes; so that the whole country 
is under water, which makes it impracticable for our carts to pass; 
but I have sent to Ostend, to see if they can put the powder into bags 
which may be brought by horses; for we hope to find a passage by 
which they may come. God knows how this siege may end; I have 
but little faith, and am quite uneasy, but resolved to persist, as long 
as there is the least hope. 

Major-General Webb goes for England; I write to her Majesty 
by him. I hope she will be pleased to tell him that she is very well 
satisfied with his services, and that when she makes a promotion this 
winter, he may be sure of being a Lieutenant-General, which really 
this last action makes his due. . . 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Oftober 19 

Poor M. Overkirk died yesterday, by which her Majesty will save 
the pension. ... It would be an act of goodness and generosity if 
the Queen would be pleased to give some part of it to Count Corneille 
[Overkirk’s son], who is as virtuous and as brave a man as lives. His 
father has been able, 1 fear, to leave him nothing. . . . 

We hope in four or five days to give a general storm, if they will 
venture [to stand] it, which I fear they will [/.^., instead of surrendering 
the town]. I wish I may be mistaken, since it will cost a great many 
lives. God continues to bless us with good weather.® 

On the zand, all the troops being at their stations for the final 
assault, which if successful would deprive the garrison of quarter 
and expose the city to sack. Marshal Boufflers beat a parley and 
offered to surrender the town. The hostages and courtesies were 
immediately exchanged. Eugene imposed upon Boufflers the task, 
difficult and exacting to an accomplished soldier and a man of honour, 
of fixing himself the terms of capitulation. “ Whatever you think 
right I will agree to,” Boufflers asked for a three days’ truce to 
withdraw to the citadel, leave to send his movable sick and wounded 
into Douai, and that the attack upon the citadel should not be 
directed from the town side. Eugene, sending presents of wine and 
fresh provisions for the Marshal’s table, subscribed to these condi- 
tions without demur. Little was lost by these gestures of chivalry. 
Every inducement was offered to Boufflers to state his terms for the 
surrender of the citadel, and when the old Marshal deprecated the 
raising of such unseasonable questions, Eugene began the opening 
» Coxc, iv, 258-259. * IHd., 261. 
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of his trenches and moving -his cannon even before the three days 
had expired. There was an unpleasant difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the truce precluded this. Of the garrison of fifteen 
thousand who had defended the fortress three thousand burghers 
laid down their arms upon parole, four thousand sick and wounded 
were carried to Douai, and between four and five thousand men 
retired to the citadel. The rest had perished. Besides the casualtie| 
of Wynendael and upon the communications, the Allies admittea 
363a men killed and 8322 wounded, of whom in those days about! 
half died. The French asserted that they had inflicted more than ' 
double this loss. The price of Lille, although less than King William 
had paid for Namur twenty years before, was regarded as terrible 
throughout Europe. 



Chapter Twenty-seven 


THE WINTER STRUGGLE 

1708 — ^WINTER 

W HILE thdr success was reverberating throughout 
Europe Marlborough and Eugene were for a space 
completely cut off from the outside world. The city 
had no sooner been surrendered than the communica- 
tions with Ostend were finally closed. The garrison of Leffinghe, 
who had distinguished themselves by their stout resistance, were 
relieved on the 24th by an English, Dutch, and Spanish force. The 
newcomers proceeded forthwith to celebrate the joyous news in 
such a fashion that both officers and men were surprised drunk 
and incapable by a French attack during the night of the 24th, 
many being put to the sword. The gateways to the sea were shut 
but luckily too late. The situation of the allied armies was never- 
theless still precarious. In every direction lay the French fortified 
positions and lines. Not only the sea-coast but the entire line of the 
Scheldt was sealed against them by superior forces. In their midst 
bristled the citadel of Lille with its ample garrison, its powerful 
artillery, and sacredly hoarded separate reserves of ammunition. 
On the other hand, the greatly contracted lines of circumvallation 
liberated more than half the besieging army for service in the field 
and both siege-works and bombardment were upon a far smaller 
scale. 

Tfic Treasurer gave full expression to his anxieties. 

Godolpbin to Marlborough 

l^tbhotb Oefr. 1708 

*. . . By your Lres to Mr Erie, I see you always set much weight 
upon keeping of Leffinghe. You did not know it was lost, when 
Sr R: Temple left you, yet he tells me you expected it, wch makes me 
hope you have had in your thoughts how it was to bee supplied. 

However I cant help being uneasy to tiiink, we are not to have any 
Communication with you, but what is so very precatioxis as by the 
hoUand post; how will you have your money ftom Antwerp or Brusseb? 
'how will you be sure of provisions & subsistence for your Kxmj} 
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Can you be secute the fiench will not destroy all Artois, & even Pit^rdie 
too, rather than they shall furnish subsistance to your Army?, I cot^ld 
ask a great many more of these wch perhaps you will call idle questions, 
but I must own, I should be glad to be sure they were so, and 1 think 
your business were more than half done, if you were once master of 
a port that could give your army a free communication wth us in , 
England from whence you might have your money, your provisions/ 
& any other wants supplied not only with ease but wth a great deal! 
of satisfaction. . . \ 

The fall of Lille wrung further efforts from Louis XIV. He drew * 
reinforcements both from the Rhine and Dauphin^ to the Flanders 
theatre. Grave differences of opinion, aggravated by personal bitter- 
ness, distracted the French headquarters in the field. Berwick, 
without a command, had established his ascendancy over Burgundy. 
His keen eye and military sagacity detected every fault in Venddme’s 
successive projects. That Marshal was throughout very loud for 
battle. Whether, if he had exercised the sole command, he would in 
fact have fought is doubtful. But as he knew the bulk of the genefals 
would not agree with him, that Berwick and Burgundy would over- 
rule him, and together had greater influence at Court, he ran little 
risk in assuming an heroic role and forcing every one else to bold 
the only brave man back. Certain it is that Marlborough wished for 
nothing better on three or four separate occasions than that Ven- 
dome should have his way. It is difficult, therefore, to believe that 
Venddme’s attitude, if sincere, was right. 

At any rate, the French command had him well restrained. On 
November } there was a council of war at headquarters. Venddme,. 
as usual, clamoured for battle. His plan to attack Marlborough was. 
vetoed. He then proposed to hold all the canals and rivers from. 
Nieuport and Bruges through Ghent round to Tournai, in order to 
reduce the Allies to the alternative of being “starved to dead) oi: 
suing for peace.” He might have added “or fighting.” But the ill 
reception of his first proposal warned him of the unwisdom of 
dwelling on this theme. Cbamillart favoured the scheme, but Bet-; 
wick mercilessly pointed out that the Allies had enough ammfmi-' 
tion to reduce ffie dtadei, and that, as for food, they could Hye .ftir,; 
better on the plenty of Artois and Picardy than the French in w^- 
wom Flanders. Berwick advised that serious garrisons should be 
left in Ghent and Bruges while the whole of the French army con- 
centrated to covet the rich French provinces. The council decided 


^ Ble&heim MSS. 
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to hold their ground and wait events. The relations of Venddme 
and Berwick were now so intolerable that Berwick quietly allowed 
himself to be withdrawn from the main army to his original com- 
mand on the Bhine. Thus a fortnight passed during which Eugene 
battered and bored into the citadel of Lille. 

In the third week of November the Elector of Bavaria returned 
from the Rhine, where the armies had gone into winter quarters, 
and joined the princely circle at the French headquarters at Saulchoi. 
He had no command, but he had a plan. A renewed attack should 
be made upon Brussels, and he would lead it himself. The inhabi- 
tants, he declared, were his devoted subjects, and would tally to his 
call. The garrison was thought to be meagre, and the defences 
were certainly weak and defective. With a small force drawn from 
various neighbouring fortresses he would capture the city. The idea 
caught fire; it prevented other plans. The Elector, at the head of 
fourteen battalions and eighteen squadrons with a minor siege- 
train, camped at Hal on November 21, and presented himself before 
Brussels the next day. Marlborough’s unfailing Secret Service, 
although he lay surrounded by the French forces, gave him warning 
of this enterprise almost as soon as it had been conceived. He had 
already some weeks before reinforced the garrison of Brussels. It 
now consisted of ten battalions, comprising about six thousand 
men. He enjoined a spirited resistance upon the governor. Colonel 
Pascal, an officer of exceptional quality. 

At the same time he began one of foose elaborate strategic farces 
which on several notable occasions served him so well. We have 
an account of this, which has not hitherto seen the daylight, from 
that aide-de-camp of his. Colonel Molesworth, who had saved his 
life at Ramillies. 

♦This design of the enemy’s I am credibly informed my lord Duke 
had private intelligence of at least six days before we dc-camped &om 
Rousselaer [Roulers], and from the moment he knew it formed the 
design of passing the Scheldt to prevent it, and began to take all 
necessary measures for that purpose. But no common methods could 
have been of any effect in so uncommon an undertaking, and had 
my Ld Duke immediately made a movement with his army towards 
the Schelde, the enemy had taken the alarm and been prepared for the 
defence on’t, in which case we had found the passage impossible ox 
must have sacrificed half our army to have effected it. Therefore the 
point to be labourd for was to deceive the enemy and l«^d em, if 
possible, into an opinion that we had no sudbi design at that time; and 
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to bring this about orders were given for two or three days before we 
march’t, for the carrying of all forage from the camp to Courtray and 
Menin. The two artillerys english and dutch marcht to Menin as to 
their winter quarters. The Quartermasters were sent to Courtray and 
ordered to take up convenient lodgings for my Ld Duke, his family 
and equipage, and to take out billets for all the GeneraUs and officers 
of distinction; and it was given out that the army was to move to the 
neighbourhood of Courtray and from thence to be distributed into 
cantoonments where they might refresh till the Cittadell of Lille wera 
over, and then that the passage of the canal [the Bruges canal] would\ 
certainly be attempted. This farce was so well managed that our \ 
whole army was imposed upon by it, and Fmc confident all our 
GeneraUs except those few whom it was necessary to admit into the 
bottom of the design, really thought it was intended (as was given out) 
to cantoone and refresh the army for a while.^ 

The sanguine hopes which the Elector, Max Emmanuel, had 
nourished about Brussels proved iU-founded. He summoned 
Colonel Pascal in imperious terms to surrender. “His Electoral 
Highness knows that the commandant is not in a condition to 
defend himself with the few troops he has; wherefore if he obliges 
his Electoral Highness to begin the attack, he should not know 
capitulation for himself or his garrison. Let not the commandant 
flatter himself that he can retire with his garrison to Antwerp if he 
delays to surrender; for he is to know that he will soon find troops 
posted to hinder his retreat.” But the governor replied with some 
spirit, “The commandant of Brussels is very unfortunate in not 
having the honour of knowing Your Electoral Highness. He dares 
assure you that he will do all that a man of honour ought to do, 
that he is satisfied with his garrison, and that he has the honour, 
with profound respect, to be. Monseigneur, Your Electoral High- 
ness’s most humble servant.”^ 

Colonel Pascal proceeded to animate his troops. He ordered a 
pound of flesh, two quarts of beer, and four glasses of brandy to 
be distributed every day gratis to each soldier. Thus fortified, the 
garrison resisted with vigour; and the inhabitants remained mute 
and motionless. The Elector, instead of making a happy pounce, 
found himself committed to a grievous assault, if not, indeed, to a 
regular siege. He clamoured for reinforcements, and, the business 
having been started, these perforce had to be supplied. Bloody 
fighting ensued, and for a week the attempt to break into Brussels 
—siege it could not be called— became the feature of the campaign. 

1 Blcaheim MSS. a Udiard, ii, 92. 
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Aldiough the Ftendi command were reassuted by the news they 
had of Matlbofongh’s preparations to move into winter quarters^ 
Burgundy harboured misgivings about his own power to defend 
the line of the Scheldt if heavy forces were brought against him. 



MARLBOROUGH FORCES THE SCHELDT 


Venddme, on the other hand, appeared to be serenely confident, 
and had the misfortune to assure the King, in a letter dated the 26th, 
that the French positions were impregnable. The piercing of long 
lines by selected attacks was fanuliar to Marlborough and Eugene. 
Nevertheless, the decision to force the fortifications of the S<hBldt 
deeded by the French main army was deemed most serious in the 
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small dicle of veteran officers who were privy to it. It was a ma|bt , / ' 
operation which might entail heavy slaughter even if aU went well! : 
During the z6th Marlborough m arche d upon the river at three ‘ 
widely separated crossings, Gavre, Oudenarde, and Kerkhoff, while 
Eugene, leaving only the barest screen before the citadel, moved on 
Hauterive. The fortified line was seventy miles long, and the four 
attacks covered twenty miles of front. ' The principle of , Marlj- 
botough’s plan is explained by Captain Molesworth. 

^It was so ordered beforehand that when any one of these [fOttr]| 
bodies had made their passage and lodged themselves on the Qthet' 
side, whichever of the others met with more than ordinary difficulties 
and opposition should repair to the bridges of that body that had 
passed, and likewise make their passage there. Each body after passing , 
was to direct its march to the right or left towards the hauteurs near , 
Oudenarde, which was appointed to be the rendezvous of the several 
bodies when passed.^ 

When on the night of the 26th all the columns found themselves 
in movement towards the Scheldt a ripple of excitement spread : * 
through the hard-bitten Confederate army. We may find some 
comic relief and also some gleams of contemporary colour in the , 
memoirs of Deputy Goslinga. Indeed, a patient study of his contacts 
with Marlborough throws a rare light upon these vanished scenes. 
Goslinga repaired to the Duke’s tent at four in the morning when 
the throwing of the bridges was already in progress: “I found hitn 
in bed weary and ill, as he himself said, but sad and cast dqwn to a ; 
far greater extent. He had just taken medicine.” A little later ■; 
Cadogan arrived, soon followed by Chanclos, the governor , of . 
Oudenarde, who was to accompany Count Lottum, the commander 
of the north column of attack. Chanclos, perfectly acquainted with 
the ground, would show him where the bridges could be thrown 
at Gavre. As usual, Goslinga, who thought that “the fate of the./;-, 
army and of the common cause” was at stake, had his plan to save t 
the situation. If Count Lottum got across at Gavre he must not: 
stop there-j-he must immediately turn southward and cut off the ' f 
French troops masking Oudenarde. He pressed this developmmt 
strongly upon the company. The Duke, whose medicine was xio 
doubt working, “listened to him but did not make up his mihd. ”*. * 
In order to encourage him Goslinga volunteered to march himself - 
\dth Lottum’s corps. Cadogan and Chanclos kept up the conversa- . 
tion, while Marlborough maintained an attentive civility. Finally - 
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he indicated that the Deputy’s idea must not be neglected; indeed, 
he would direct six battalions upon Oudenarde in order to profit 
by Goslinga’s far-flung turning movement. This brought the 
Duke’s trials to an end, and Goslinga departed, satisfied and thrilled. 
He was in no mood, so he tells us, to allow the other Dutch Deputies 
to share the martial honours which he foresaw. “Indeed, in their 
presence I gave my people orders to put my baggage and my berlin 
near the baggage column which should follow the princes’ head- 
quarters”; and it was only when Lottum was already some distance 
on his toad that he found himself honoured and refreshed by the 
arrival of the Deputy. 

Amid the mists of morning Lottum’s troops made the passage 
near Gavre with little or no opposition. But there Lottum halted. 
Goslinga at once exhorted him to march upon the rear of Oudenarde. 
The general drew him into a neighbouring house. Here, to his 
intense disgust, Goslinga discovered the two other Dutch Deputies 
whom he thought he had shaken off. A long debate ensued. Lot- 
tum said he had his orders from the Duke. He was to cross at 
Gavre and wait at Gavre. Goslinga declared he had it from the 
Duke’s own mouth that he should hurry on to Oudenarde. Lottum 
refused to budge. He said poh'tcly that the Deputy was right, but 
he could not depart from his instructions. Goslinga, exasperated, 
appealed to the other Deputies to give a formal command: 

But my two colleagues, God only knows the reason, although 
I suspect it only too well and attribute it to a damnable jealousy, 
said that they would not act: that Count Lottum was the general; 
that it was for him to know what orders he had received from the 
Duke, and that they would not countermand them.^ 

Nothing would shake these obstinate men. Orkney — our dash- 
ing Orkney — joined with Count Lottum in pressing Goslinga’s 
plan, but alas, the other two Deputies would not consent to give 
the necessary order, and without that they could not depart from 
their instructions. Then at last did Goslinga begin to realize that 
he had been fooled. We can see the scene in this cottage room: 
three or four of the most experienced soldiers in the army, trusted 
lieutenants in Marlborough’s near circle, and this officious civilian 
lecturing them on their duty while his two colleagues, sent for 
that express purpose, paralysed his authority and left him a laughing- 
stock, or would have done so had his mischief-making powers not 

> Goslinga, p. 88. 
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inspired a more elaborate procedure. Here, then, thought Goslinga, 
was another of Marlborough’s tricks to prolong the war and line 
his pockets by depriving a Dutch Deputy “of an occasion so finely 
to serve Holland.” It was not till the afternoon, while they were still 
at loggerheads, that Marlborough’s aide-de-camp came with news 
tha t the Scheldt had been forced at all points with very little resis- 
tance and that Lottum was to match on Oudenarde. 

We have dwelt upon this trifling incident because it illustrajek 
the conditions under which Marlborough and his officers had to toil^ 
The essence of his plan was to make sure at all costs of any bridge-’ 
head taken, Lottum led the flank column, and there were important 
French forces about Ghent. It may well be that with greater latitude 
Lottum could have done more that morning; but if every column 
commander had been accorded a similar discretion the clockwork 
precision of the operation might have been destroyed. 

By the afternoon of the 27th the whole French army was chased 
from the fortifications of the Scheldt. Some fell back on Ghent and 
the rest on Tournai. The position of the Elector of Bavaria at 
Brussels became at once forlorn. Saving himself at the loss of all 
his artillery, and leaving eight hundred wounded behind him, he 
escaped to Mons. Meanwhile the strong post of Saint-Ghislain, 
which he had denuded of its garrison for the siege of Brussels, was 
captured by a raid of the governor of Ath, and many troops and 
much time and trouble were required to recover it for France. 
The moment the passage of the river was known to be secured 
Eugene hastened back to reinforce his scattered cordon around the 
citadel of Lille. The whole of this swift and fine operation marks 
the ascendancy which the Allies under Marlborough and Eugene 
had gained over the still numerically superior French armies. The 
fate of the citadel was now only a question of days. By this (^ra- 
tion Marlborough had not only relieved Brussels, but had reopened 
the eastern line of supply to the besiegers of Lille and to the country 
in which his troops must winter. The morale of the French army 
had suffered a further shock. On December 9 the citadel of Lille 
c^itulated. BouiHers marched out with honours of war, never 
more justly earned, and with the remnants of his garrison retired 
into France. 

When the news of the loss of the Scheldt, of the fiulure before 
Brussels, and of the surrender of the citadel of Lille reached 
Louis XTV, he was so mortified that he incontinently ordered his 
armies to abandon the field and disperse into winter quarters. To 
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prottact the campaign further into the depth of winter no doubt 
meant a severe disorganization of all the recruiting and recuperative 
processes upon which the efficiency of his armies must depend in 
the new year which scowled upon France. It was believed at Ver- 
sailles that Ghent and Bruges could stand prolonged sieges, and 
that the Allies would find it impossible to continue fighting inces- 
santly. They too would have to break up, and by the late spring of 
1709 the grim board might be set afresh. But this decision took little 
account of the forfeits which must be paid when one side ceases 
fighting and the other continues. Venddme protested violently. 
The King remained obdurate. Berwick makes the pithy comment, 
“It is astounding that the King should have agreed to all the Duke 
of Venddme’s extraordinary proposals during the campaign, and 
should then have persisted in rejecting the only reasonable one he 
had made.”^ 

One final, vital stroke was required to complete this glorious, 
remorseless campaign. The French must be driven from Ghent 
and Bruges. With a piercing eye Goslinga discerned the obvious. 
“ While we were in this camp [on the Dender] to cover the convoys 
I said to the Duke one day that I feared very much that, if the enemy 
remained in possession of Ghent,” the opening of the next campaign 
would be impeded. “ The Duke listened to what I said with atten- 
tion; he said that he would ponder over it maturely and asked me 
to come back the next day to thrash it out anew.”* When on the 
morrow at eight o’clock the Deputy repaired to the Duke’s quarters, 
he was received by Cadogan, who seemed very ready to be con- 
vinced in favour of the projert. Thus fortified, Goslinga pressed 
the plan upon the Commander-in-Chief as soon as he emerged from 
his bedroom. If Marlborough was a good general, he was sdso a 
consummate actor. Like Cadogan, but more slowly, he yielded his 
mind gradually to Goslinga’s audacious plan; and finally he adopted 
it. Goslinga, thrilled, full of having given this important turn to 
strategy, hurried off to write enthusiastically to The Hague in its 
support, leaving Marlborough and his Quartermaster-General to 
, exchange smiles and confidences which can readily be imagined. 
The historian Klopp, who adopts every word of Goslinga, as if it 
were the Bible, writes, “Field-Deputy Goslinga suggested to Marl- 
borough the idea of rounding off the work of this campaign by the 
, recapture of Ghent and Bruges.”* However, the reader will remem- 
ber that on August 2 Marlborough had written to Godolphin: 
‘ * Utmirs, ii, 53. * Goslinga, p. 93. • Klt^, idli, lyS. 
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“ If we can succeed in out undertakings we must not think oi winter 
quartets till we have obliged him [Vend6me] to quit that ^untry 
[Ghent and Bruges].”^ And on August 20, “ '^en I wrote you that 
I must drive the French from Ghent and Bruges I had no, other 
thought than that it was absolutely necessary for the common cause.”* 
Moleswotth, the Duke’s aide-de-camp, writing to his brothft 
(December 5), says: 

I do not think it improbable that we may cantoon our horse, aril 
that our infantry finish this prodigious campaign with the reductio 
of Ghent and Bruges. . . . Upon the whole I must tell you 1 can hardl 4 ‘ 
flatter myself with the hope of keeping this Christmas with my &iencU\ 
in England, but I wish them a happy one with all my heart. We ’ 
must yet give the finishing stroke to die campaign. Then, if you do 
not caress us excessively when we come amongst you, and say we 
have done like honest fellows, you do us wrong. . , 

Having long held these intentions, it was no doubt most agree- 
able to Marlborough to see the officious Deputy going forward 
with the plan as if it were his own, and to make him its spontane- 1 
ous advocate with the Dutch. No doubt it was a help for him to be 
able to say to the members of the Dutch Government or the States- 
General, “Goslinga’s plan is sound. We should be culpable if we 
neglected it.” How right was Goshnga when he described Mad- 
borough as a man of “extreme dissimulation”! How glad must , 
Marlborough have been to find this insufferable pest volimteering 
to pull the cart forward in the right direction! The incident ilLus- . 
trates Marlborough’s method of using the foibles, the variitics, the • 
virtues, and the vices of those with whom he had to work to 
further his own designs. He made even enemies work for him and 
for the victory of the Allies without their knowing it. Let us, then, ; 
proceed to Goslinga’s master-stroke, the regaining of Ghwt and 
Bruges. 

, Within an hour of Boufflers’s surrender at Lille Marlbornt^ ^ 
began his concentration against Ghent. The French garrison con* 5 
sisted of thirty-four battalions and nineteen squadrons well supplicdij!.,! 
The population of eighty thousand dreaded ^ siege, declar^ 
would observe neutrality, and begged Marlborough not to bombard *• 
the city. The Duke could give them no comfort. On tbe nth he ‘ 
approached; but in view of the strength of the place and its gsitti- ' 
son he decided that Eugene must aid and cover him. Accordiogly i 
on December 16-17 Eugene marched north to the neighbourhood 

» Co», iv. I7Z. » lUd., i24. « Blenheim M^. . 
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<>£ G^tamont, and sent his infantry forward to the siege. On the 
i«th Ghent -was invested. The weather was obliging. Hitherto 
the nost had been intense, but now a sudden thaw without any 
^ freed Ae waterways for the barges carrying the siege cannon- 
On the 24th the trenches were opened; on the 27th Fort Rouge, on 
^ north, was captured, and by this time the batteries were planted. 
There was no reason why Ghent should not have stood a prolonged 
siege, but the disheartenment of the French armies produced a 
surprising collapse. To the indignation of the King, Count de la 
Motte on the 29th opened negotiations. In his justification before 
a French court-martial he pleaded that his supreme duty was to 
presem his army. Marlborough’s judgment was thus expressed: 

I believe Monsieur de Lanjotte will not be able to give good reason 
for wlmt he has done.”^ Following La Motte’s example and orders, 
Grimaldi evacuated Bruges, Plassendael, and Leffinghe. AU the 
French troops withdrew along the coast upon Dunkirk. The very 
n^ day the weather broke completely; it poured, and Marlborough . 
dispersed the allied armies to their winter quarters. 

John to Sarah 

Dec: I’jtb, i-jo% 

.It You have had the same weather we have had, it has been 
so very cold that it must have done You hurt, for it has ffoaen so 
excessive hard that the rivers have been al shut up, so that we cou’d 
; have nothing come to us, which if it had continu’d must have oblig’d 
us to have gone to our Garrisons; but I thank God we have now a 
gentle thaw, by wluch I hope the rivers will in a few days bring us our 
(^on and amunition. The i&ench knowing the consequence of this 
, ^wn have now in itt 30 Battalions and 19 Squadrons, so that I have 
d the assistance of the ffoot of Pr. Eugenes army, which will be 
OTth me to morrow, and then I shall invest the place on all 

numerous garrison to make such a 

,, ,, and ^ the advantage they have of the season that we shall be forced 
, tq raise the siege, but my hopes arc that God will enable us to deceive 
f(M to be in some quiet this Winter, and to enable the making 
the next Yeare, wee must be masters of this town. 

I have had this evening a Deputation from the Oergy NobiUity and 
Qtizens of the town in the Name of al the people, desiring thay mi^t' 
be bombard’d; -with all my heart I wish it cou’d be taken without . i 
• ' ^ing hurt, but in kindness to our own soldiers we must use ail means ' 

. • for the reducing in the shortest time.* , : V; 

Marlborough to Godolphin, Brussels, January 7, 

, 0. * Blenheim MSS. 
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John to Sarah 

Dee: 31J/, 1708 

I write yesterday by the Expresse I sent by the Way of Ostend to 
lett You know that the Comte de la Motte had capitulated to march 
out of Gand next wensday if not succord sooner. The Marishal 
Boufflair is at Tournay, but we do not hear he has troupes enough to 
do that service; I have this morning write to the Governor and Town 
of Bridges [Bruges] to offer them the same Capitulations I have given 
to this place, but I fear thay will only return a Civill answere, and 
oblige me to march with part of the Army thether which if possible 
[I] wou’d avoyd, especially now that it lookse like weat weather! 
the rain having begaone yesterday, and God having hethertoo bless^d\ 
us with extreme good weather, we may now reasonably exspect a 
great deal of rain. My next letter will lett You know what I shall be 
oblig’d to do, for if I do not go to Bridges, I shall then go for two 
or three days to The Hague with Pr. Eugene, and then return to this 
country, where I must continue til the end of febuarie; the months of 
March and April, will be under the care of the Pr. of Savoye [Eugene]. 
By this You will see that I shall enjoye but a very little time with my 
dear Soull this Winter in England. If we must have Warr next summer, 

I do hope that the taking of these two towns will oblige the Enemy 
to wish for a Peace. I have this minute receiv’d Yours of the 14th 
but have not time to say more by this post, then that mr Bromleys and 
other Gentlemen’s good nature join’d with the trouble I have here 
makes me quit weary of serving.^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Ghent 

January 5, 1 708(9] 

I was yesterday from ten in the morning till six at night seeing the 
garrison of Ghent and all that belong’d to them march by me. It is 
astonishing to see so great numbers of good men to look on, suffer 
a place of this consequence to be taken at this season with so little 
a loss. As soon as they knew I had possession of the gates of this 
town, they took the resolution of abandoning Bridges. This campaign 
is now ended to my own heart* s desire^ and as the hand of the Almighty is 
visible in this whole matter, I hope her Majesty will think it due to 
Him to return public thanks, and at the same time to implore Hia 
blessing on the next campaign. I can’t express enough to you the 
importance of these towns, for without them we could neither be 
quiet in our winter quarters nor have opened with advantage the 
next campaign. I shall to-morrow give the necessary orders for the 
separating the army, so that in two days they will be all on their march 
for their winter quarters. I must go with Prince Eugene for some 
^ Sarah Correspondence^ i, 164. 
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few days to The Hague, after which I shall take a little care of my 
health. . . 

A result of the first importance was also achieved in the south. 
The land campaign in the Peninsula, as, indeed, in Dauphin6, was 
comparatively uneventful. The new Imperialist commander, Star- 
hemberg, landed with four thousand reinforcements at Barcelona in 
April, and on the arrival of Stanhope and the English contingent 
took the field in the following month. The operations centred 
around the fortress of Tortosa, on the Ebro, now become one of 
the last Ally strongholds in Eastern Spain. Starhemberg was 
unable to prevent its fall on July lo. When his main body of some 
six thousand troops eventually arrived from Italy he attempted, in 
conjunction with Stanhope, its recapture. This effort miscarried 
dismally, and with it closed the military operations of the campaign. 
The armies settled down in winter quarters in almost the same posi- 
tions as they had occupied at the opening of the year. The French 
had, however, lost nearly five thousand men in the fighting at 
Tortosa, and had been seriously weakened by the withdrawal of 
troops for Flanders after the battle of Oudenarde. 

It was, however, at sea that the decisive event took place. The 
possession of Gibraltar enabled the Allies to prevent the junction 
of the Brest and Toulon fleets ; but up tiU now heavy ships had been 
forced to sail to Lisbon every winter to refit. We recall Marl- 
borough’s exhortation to Stanhope, “I conjure you ... to take Port 
Mahon.”® Earlier (June 1708) he had written: 

You know I am sufficiently convinced of the necessity of a squadron 
wintering in the Mediterranean, but it is certain all our seamen are 
against it, alleging the men of war cannot be secure and have all the 
necessities to keep them at sea in the port of Spezzia, so that you must 
Continue to press this matter as of the greatest consequence, advising 
the King to do the same.® 

The whole plan depended upon naval co-operation. Sir John 
.X.eake had succeeded the ill-fiited Shovell in January 1708. During 
the summer he had been active. He had fed the army in the Penin- 
sula, transported the Imperialist reinforcements, had fetched 
Giatles Ill’s Wolfenbuttel bride, captured the island of Sardinia 
with ite valuable com supplies (August 1708), and now was free 
to attack Mnorca. For this, however, troops were necessary. 

^ 'Coxe, iv, 198. * Dispatches^ iv* f. 

^ Chevening MSS« (Stanhope family papera); B. Williams^ Stanhope, p. 72. 
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Stanhope ptovided seventeen hundred men, who were en^bai^^- sft, 
Barcelona. A rendezvous with Leake was arranged off Minorca, 
and the squadrons met on September 14. To Leake might have 
fallen the honour of the event. However, with the gale weather 
approaching he refused to hazard the fleet. Leaving Admiral Whit- 
taker with seventeen ships to aid the land operations, he sailed for., 
England. Stanhope was undaunted. His arrival off the island IW 
to the surrender of the whole place except Port Mahon. 

longed-for harbour was defendm 
by the strong Fort Philip, gar»- 
soned by a thousand men. Stanl 
hope landed his troops and guns,' 
and prepared for a regular siege. 
But on September 3 o, after a week 
of reconnoitring, the garrison 
surrendered to an offer of good 
terms. With the fall of this main 
defence the harbour was soon 
occupied, and thus, at a cost of less than fifty killed and wounded, 
the English fleet secured their coveted base in the Mediterranean. 
To Stanhope belongs the credit, and it certainly seems that the 
admirals were not so forward in the capture of this great naval, 
prize as might have been expected. “I may in confidence,” wrote 
Stanhope somewhat bitterly to Sunderland, “ tell your lordship that , 
I have in all this affair met with ten times more difficulty in dealing 
with the sea [officers] than with the enemy.” 

Henceforward the English fleet had a secure, unapproachable 
island base in the Mediterranean, and their command of the inland 
sea became perennial. The importance attached to the posKssion 
of Minorca by the soldiers, sailors, and statesmen of all parties, in 
England became a continuing tradition which fifty years later, wh^ 
the island was lost, explained the pitiless execution of Admiral Byng> 
To Marlborough in 1708 the capture of Port Mahon was the achieve 
mem of a major strategic aim decisive upon the future course 6f the , 
war. ./V: 



Thus ended, according to his “heart’s desire,” Marlbot^t^h’^S'/ 
grand campaign of 1708. Throughout the supreme commar^ hrol 
rested unquestioned in his hands. He often deferred to Eugene’s'; 
advice, and the two commanders always presented themselves in futt^ 
agreement. Marlborough’s decisions, supported by Eugene,. 
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«c«pited by &e councils o€ vnt. The noble Prince not 

«tdy wed and aided, but inspired Marlborough in anxious days. 
But the Msponsibihty and authority rested with the Duke and five- 
axths of the troops in the field were under his own command 
SiKX»8S was joyously shared between the two, but failure would have 
taiie^ up^ MMlbotough alone. Constantly ailing in health, reduced 
once K> d«p^, gnawed by his political anxieties at home, harassed 
2 ^ pressure and appeal from Godolphin, Sarah, and 

me Wmg leaders, conscious of his waning favour with the Queen 
pursued by the inveterate malice of the Tory Party, he nevertheless 
contouously took great risks, and wished to take more. 

The answer to the innumerable criticisms passed upon his opera- 
tions must be their complete success. While always audacious in 
every case he ma<k the most careful plans based upon wonderfully 
accujrate information. He had smdied attentively the rbararffr ©f 
to ^ef opponent, Venddme. He realized quickly the divergence 
OT •wew among the French commanders, and played upon it. From 
me b^e of Oudenarde onward he was sure that the morale of the 
F^^ army was broken. Weighing all these factors and making 
hw plans, he did not allow himself to be distracted by the closing 
ot to coi^umcations or converging superior forces. He was 
unafferted by the terrible appearance of the war-map. Although 
ba^ed m his design of marching into France, he contrived to 
prMuce outstanding success by a second alternative. He persevered 
un^unted by hazards, unsatisfied by victory, until every antagonist 
almost every adherent was worn down by physical and mental 
strain, ^d he was left unchallenged master of the whole theatre of 
I thi^” he wrote to Sarah on December lo, “we may say 
wttout vamty that France will with terror remember this ewnpaign 
for a long time.” ^ ® 
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Chapter Twenty-eight 

CULMINATION 

1708 — ^WINTER 

E ngland had now been raised by Marlborough^ 
victories to the summit of the world. Many living men 
could remember the island as a paid dependant of France.' 
The Constitution and the religion of Ae nation had re- 
peatedly lain under mortal challenge. Only twenty years before, 
with Ireland in rebellion and Scotland separate and estranged, the 
English people, led by the aristocracy, had been reduced to the 
desperate remedy of bringing in a foreign ruler and foreign troops 
to protect them against betrayal by their own sovereign and invasion ; 
by Louis XIV. Even after the wars of William III, as it seemed but 
yesterday, the nation, disarmed by an insensate economy, had quaked 
to see the Grand Monarch occupying without the firing of a shot 
all the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands, and adding, apparently 
without opposition, the mighty empire of Spain and the Indies to 
the already paramount and overweening power of France. Protes- 
tantism and Parliamentary institutions crouched behind the dykes 
of Holland or stood ill-guarded and downcast beyond the Strait of 
Dover. The discordant petty states of Germany could make no 
headway against the gleaming arms and all-embracing diplomacy of 
France. Not only European hegemony, but even the dominion of 
the whole world seemed about to fall to a glorified, triumphant. 
Catholic ruler, as intolerant as he was cultured, as cruel and ambi- 
tious as he was strong, and sole autocrat of twenty million French- 
men. 

One man and three battles had transformed all. The Grand 
Monarch was beaten to his knees. His armies would no longer 
£acc in the open field the men who had conquered at Blenheim, 
Kamillies, and Oudenarde, or the Commander who led them. The 
whole of the Netherlands, all their fortresses, had been regained 
and now stood as the barrier of salvation for world causes dear to 
Dutch and English hearts. The three parts of the British Isles were 
united under one Queen and one Parliament. The French fleets had 
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been diiven from the seas. The Mediterranean had become an 
English lake. The treasures of the ocean, the wonders of the New 
World, seemed to be the appointed inheritance of the islanders. 

An intense desire to take part in these splendid events inspired the 
nobility, the country gentlemen, and even the city merchants. 
There was a galaxy of talent at the disposal of the Crown. Not 
merely profit, though profit there was in plenty, but even more 
fifime and the chance to attempt great deeds, allured with their 
magnetic spell ability and rank. Eloquence in Parliament, valour in 
the field or afloat, wealth, broad acres, ancient lineage, bore the eager 
competitors to the arena. Political intrigue, party faction, royal 
favour, prescribed the conditions of their strife for power. The 
Continent laboured to understand the English political system. The 
eyes of Europe were fixed upon the Court of Queen Anne. Every 
word, every whisper, every gesture, every combination or counter- 
combination of the leading figures of British public life, were eagerly 
reported. Above all, the minutest indications of the Queen’s mood 
and leanings were reported fat and wide. The persons she saw, the 
bishops she made, the honours she bestowed, the jewels she chose 
to wear, the bedchamber women who presented them to her — all 
these were scrutinized by rulers of a score of states with as much 
attention as was paid to the march of a substantial corps from one 
theatre to another. 

We have seen by what narrow margins, against what adverse 
chances, the Grand Alliance had three times been rescued by Marl- 
borough’s war and policy from ignominious collapse. The external 
difficulties were now virtually at an end. With Eugene at his side, 
his military command was undisputed. The princes and sovereigns 
of the Grand Alliance had in general yiel^d themselves to his 
leadership. From The Hague, from Hanover, from Berlin, from 
Vienna, from Turin, from Barcelona, all roads led to his tent. The 
Russian excursion of Charles XII had removed that formidable 
irrelevancy ftom the scene. To dictate terms of peace to France, 
either upon her frontiers or in Paris itself, seemed a prospect near 
! and sure. But now a new and fatal burden was bound upon those 
shoulders which had borne so much. The Queen’s heart, it was said, 
was changing. The Captain-General and his wife were losing — ^nay, 
had lost — the fiivour they had used to such efect. The Tories, the 
peace pM^y, the Jacobite party, were gaining in royal fitvour. Hence- 
forth the Q>urt of Louis XIV pondered the question. If reasonable 
peace is denied, can Fiance hold out till Marlborough fidls? Thus 
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every scrap of gossip about Queen Anne, about her , relations vritb 
Sarah and Abigail, about Mr Harley and the back stai», about Whig 
obtrusiveness and Godolphin’s helplessness, exercised its influence 
both upon the conduct of the war and every peace negotiation. 
Queen Anne was the axis upon which the fate of Europe turnedi 
and Queen Anne had now become her own worst enemy. ; 

As the meeting of Parliament approached the Whigs professed 
themselves highly discontented with the exertions which Godolfu^, 
Marlborough, and even Sarah — ^who had broken herself in tnbir 
interests — ^had made to bring them into office. Sunderland 
deputed to inform the Duchess that unless Lord Somers receive 
promotion, and unless Law Officers more agreeable to their party 
were appointed, they would withdraw their support. Sarah pas^ 
this on to Marlborough, besieging LiUe, and did her best herselfl 
When it was seen that she no longer had any influence with the 
Queen some of the Whig lords even stooped to make their court, 
with poor success, to Abigail. They realized that Marlborough alone 
still possessed exploitable credit with the Queen. They thetefote< 
sought to spur him to their service by renewing the attack upon his 
brother, wliich had been called off at the beginning of the year. 
Whether or not Admiral Churchill was vulnerable in his flnandal , 
record, or in his naval administration, he was certainly obnoxious to 
them as a politician. The Admiral had during the year stimulated 
the Toryism of his chief. Prince George of Denmark, and given full 
vent to his own. He had embarrassed Godolphin and Marlborough 
by circulating the report that the Duke had given a regiment to a 
certain Colonel Jones at the instigation of Harley. He had cited ihe 
Secretary-at-War, Walpole, as his authority for this. Much mischief; 
was made thereby. He meddled besides in the intrigues about Oxford ■ 
patronage. Sarah became deeply incensed against him. In vehement 
letters she importuned her husband to free himself of a brother :who 
had become an encumbrance. For a long time Marlborough resisted^ 
He was attached to his brother George, through whom he contxpUed 
naval strategy. He yielded only to ffie arguments of Godolphia, • ; 

Godolphin to Marlborough 

Jam ii/aa. - 

The case with the Prince is little better. He is sometimes ,uhea^^' 
at the apprehensions of what he shall meet with, but unadviisable M 
what is proper to prevent it; whether from his own temper, or nwde^sb::; 
by your brother, I cannot judge. But your brother is not, at least 
not to be, without his own uneasiness too, in whidi I always confitff) 
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.hii;Q when wt talk togethet, and he appears to be upon those occasions 
very' mach of my mind; however, he has great animosities and partia- 
hties, and either cannot, or will not prevail with the Prince to do any 
good.i' ^ 

John to Sarah 

Ai^st z, 1708 

I am sorry that my brother George is gone to Oxford, fearing he 
nuy do what I shall not like. I can’t hinder being concerned for 
him, though I find he is not at all sensible of the trouble he is like to 
have this winter, so that I shall certainly have mortifications upon his 
account.* 


Godolphin to Marlborough 

Windsor 

July 6/17, 1708 

You may do me the right to observe that I never trouble you with 
stories from hence, being sensible I ought not to make you uneasy, 
upon whom all our hopes and safeties depend. But since you reijuired 
an account of the noise about your brother George and Mr Walpole, 
I cannot but think he was very much to blame in that whole affiiir 
from the beginning to the end; but nobody is able to give so exact 
an account of the particulars as Mr Craggs, who was himself a witness 
. to the most material part of it. I must needs add, upon this occasion, 
that your brother does certainly contribute very much to keep up 
both in the Prince and in the Queen the natural, but very inconvenient 
averseness they have to the Whigs in general, and to Sir George Byng 
in particular, though Mr Montgomery took all imaginable pains to 
,;inconcile them, and to give promises and assurances to each other; 
and nottog is more certain than that the general Hislit-p of your 
brothet in that station is stronger than ever, and much harder to be 
Stipported; but nothing less than your express command should have 
made me say so much to you upon so disagreeable a subject.* 

It ^ not tiU October that Marlborough was finaUy convinced 
■ that his brother must go. Then he wrote him a truly devastating 

Marlborough to Admiral Churchill 


fL. ,. Oeteberig, i-jQ% 

• finding you still continue in the Prince’s council, and the Parlia- 
ment now so near, I cannot be so wanting either to you or to myself 
, as not to teU you plainly, with all tiie kindness of a brothet and the 
sincerity of a friend, that if you do not take an unalterable resolution 
of laying down that employment before the Parliament sits, you wilt 
leettainly do the greatest disservice imaginable to ihe Que«t and^ , 
Oae^ iv, 89, * /MA, ig;. * iwtai ii, >88. ' 
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Prince, the greatest prejudice to me, and bring yourself into such 
inconveniences as may laS't as long as you live, and from which it is 
wholly impossible to protect you. Whereas, on the other side, if the 
considerations of making the Queen’s affairs more easy next session, 
of avoiding a great deal of trouble and disagreeableness to the Prince, 
and of real danger to yourself, as well as prejudice to me, prevwl 
with you to comply with my earnest desire in this thing, I think I 
could be answerable to you that you could not fail of finding your 
advantage in it, doubly to what you do now, both in profit and quia. 
These motives being all of them as strong as it is possible for me to 
suggest, I hope you will give me the satisfaction of letting me know 
very soon, that my mind may be at ease in this matter, and that you\ 
have virtually laid down before my coming over.^ 

Both Marlborough and Godolphin hoped that the sacrifice of the 
Admiral would placate the Whigs and spare the Queen the distress 
of a Parliamentary attack upon George of Denmark. All through 
this summer the Prince had lain grievously ill in the little house the 
Queen had occupied at Windsor. Here she and Abigail nursed him 
with every care. The poor Prince ‘‘had his astma, a spitting of blood, 
a lethargic, a hidropsie and something of a palsie.”® The summer of 
1708 was hot, and the Prince suffered much in the small house from 
the weather, from his maladies, and no doubt from the remedies of 
those days. The house was backed upon the park, and, according 
to Sarah, gave easy access to Harley, who was frequently admitted 
by Abigail to the Queen. 

Who can wonder at Anne^s hatred of the Whigs, whose cruelty 
and greed of employment sought to hound her stricken husband 
out of place and reputation? Her sorrow as a wife, her wrath as 
Queen, were flames that fed each other. Heedless of this, and, 
indeed, of every decency, but strong in their sense of constitutional 
injustice, the Whig lords expanded their claims. Nothing would 
now content them but the removal of the Prince, the transference 
of Lord Pembroke to the Admiralty, the distribution of Pembroke's 
existing offices to Somers and Wharton. Sunderland collected the 
Junto leaders at Althorp in October to concert their demands. In 
the Lords Haversham excelled himself: “Your disasters at sea have 
been so many a man scarce knows where to begin. Your ships have 
been taken by your enemies, as the Dutch have your herrings by 
shoals, upon your own coasts; nay, these are pregnant misfortunes, 
and big with innumerable mischiefs.” The Whigs believed this was 

^ Cox^ iv, 516-517. * Marlbofougb Papers, //.ilf.C., p. 
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theit only way. They struck at Marlborough through his brother 
and at the Queen through her husband. Their calculations were 
proved correct, their methods efficacious. To spare her husband’s 
last days from pitiless public attack, Anne flung the hungry Whigs 
their offices. What she would not give to Marlborough’s wise 
and loyal counsel, to Godolphin’s entreaties, and to the obvious 
fects of the Parliamentary situation, she yielded to this peculiarly 
mean form of personal pressure. “The Queen,” wrote Godol- 
phin to Marlborough on the day Anne surrendered (October 22/No- 
vember 2), 

has at last been brought to allow me to make such condescensions, 
which, if done in time, would have been sufficient to have eased most 
of our difficulties; and would yet do it, in great measure, if the Whigs 
will be but tolerably reasonable; and I am really of opinion that if you 
were in England at this moment but forty-eight hours, all might yet 
go well — I mean as to the public.^ 

The Junto were indignant to find that after the promise had been 
extorted its fulfilment was delayed. On October 28 they learned the 
cause. Death had discharged the Lord High Admiral from his 
office. “ . . . Nature,” wrote Godolphin, 

was quite worn out in him, and no art could support him long. The 
Queen’s affliction and the difficulty of speaking with that freedom 
and plainness to her which her service requires, while she has so 
tender a concern upon her is a new additional inconvenience, which 
our circumstances did not need, and will make it more necessary than 
ever that you should not delay your return to England; for I really 
foresee that unless that can be compassed very, very soon, it will be 
next to impossible to prevent ruin. . . .* 

The crisis had, however, passed. The Whigs obtained their 
posts. Lord Pembroke became Lord High Admiral. Wharton, 
from whom Anne had once so summarily demanded his staff on 
account of his evil character, went to Ireland as her Lord-Lieutenant; 
and Somers became Lord President. Thus in the teeth of the Queen, 
somewhat to the concern of the coxintry, but in accord with die wiU 
of die House of Commons, a characterisdcally Whig party Adminis- 
tradon was installed in power. The events of the next four years 
were tornakethis expedient the rule for the future. A memorable, 
milestone in Bridsh consdtudonal history had been passed. 

Admiml Churchill’s appointment lapsed with the death of the 
, Prince." He continues in town,” wrote one of Harley’s correspondents 

1 CMce, iv, 518. * Ibid., 
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the fiinetal is over, and liien retires to Windsor witii tiie inten- 
tion not to appear this winter in Parliament.”^ Indeed, jbe never • 
appeared in Parliament again. He retired to a villa wmch he had * 
built himself at Windsor, and amused himself for the remaining 
eighteen months of his life with a remarkable aviary, which he 
bequeathed to the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of Torringtoh., 
He does not seem to have amassed a large fortune; but he was. 
able to leave twelve thousand pounds to his natural son, and the\ 
like sum to his nephew Brigadier Godfrey.® He had been the main-\ 
spring of the Admiralty for seven war-rime years, when the British \ 
fleets were stronger than all other navies combined, and when fhey 
were used more whole-heartedly in support of the main strategy 
than at any other period in our naval history. 

Neither Sarah nor, indeed, the doctors had realired how ra;pd 
Prince George of Denmark’s end would be, but when she heard 
that his condition had become critical she wrote: 


Windsor Lodge 
Oct, z 6 

Though the last time I had the honour to wait upon your Majesty 
your usage of me was such as was scarce possible for me to imagine, 
or for anybody to believe, yet I cannot hear of so great a misfortune 
and affliction to you as the condition in which the Prince is without 
coming to pay my duty, in inquiring after your heath; and to see if 
in any particular whatsoever, my service can either be agreeable or 
useful to you, for which satisfaction I would do more than I will 
trouble your Majesty to read at this time.** 

This letter grates upon the ear, and it is not surprising that when 
the next day Sarah, who had driven all night from Windsor, pre- 
sented herself at Kensington, she was, as she records, received 
*"very coolly, and like a stranger,"' by the afflicted Queen, ShC!; 
returned, however, the next day and was present at the moment of ; 
the Prince's death. Archdeacon Coxe, writing for the England df 
1820, says: 

She again waited on the Queen the ensuing morning. With affeetkm^ 
aeal she removed her royal mistress from this sad spectacle to her 
closet, and desiring the other attendants to withdraw, she knelt down, > 
and endeavoured to soothe the agonies of her grief, conrinuihg 
that posture till the first emotions had subsided.^ 

^ Lewis to Harley, November 2; Portland Papers, H.ilf.C, iv, 510. . ' , 

* Luttrcll, vi, 58. 8 Coxe, iv, 321. ^ Ibid^ ^aa.; 
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Such ligtoftcole pmbably does justice to what occutted. Saiah 
was in a fsdse position. She would have been universally condemned 
if she had abandoned her mistress and former beloved fr i end in her 
grief; yet her presence could only be an intrusion. One person alone 
in the whole world could be of any comfort to Anne. It was to 
Abigail she turned. She suffered herself to be led and advised by 
Sarah, whose duty it was; but she only wanted Abigail. Sarah 
directed affairs with her customary precision. The Queen must leave 
Kensington for St James’s in order that the funeral arrangements 
should be made. Anne, reluctant to quit her husband’s body, 
resisted feebly for a while and then submitted. The Duchess, putting 
aside the Queen’s requests for Abigail by saying, “Your Majesty 
may send for her at St James’s, when and how you please,” con- 
ducted her in her own coach to that palace. 

No fault can be found with Sarah’s behaviour on this difficult 
occasion. It was correct, capable, and considerate; but on neither 
side was there a spark of loving companionship. All that was 
dead. Even its afterglow ended with the breath of the poor Prince. 
He had always been a good friend to Sarah atid a staunch admirer 
of the Duke. Now he too was gone. Sarah in her memoirs wrote 
of her relations with the Queen in the succeeding weeks: 

She would make me sit down as formerly and make some litde show 
of kindness at night when I took my leave; but she would never 
speak to me of anything, and I found 1 could gain no ground, which 
was not to be wondered at, for I never came to her without finding 
Mrs Masham had just gone from her, and 1 went to her seldomer.^ 

Sarah’s behaviour would lie under no reproach but for her subse- 
quent writings upon these events. She thought fit to record that 
the Queen, in spite of her grief, “ate a very good dinner” on the 
day of her husband’s death. When Anne took the habit of sitting 
alone for long hours in her husband’s little workroom at St James’s 
Palace, she made a reflection which does only herself discredit. 
“But the true reason of her Majesty choosing this closet to sit in 
was that the backstairs belonging to it came from Mrs Masham’s 
lodgings, who by that means could secretly bring to her whom she 
pleased.”* These aspersions, uninspiring as thoughts, unpleasant 
' as statements, recoil upon their author when contrasted with one of 
Anne’s scribbled notes to Sarah: 

I scratched twice at dear Mrs Freeman’s door, as soon as Lord 
^ SknA Cemtpondme, i, 411-416. * Conduct, p. 26;. 
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Tteasuter went from me, in hopes to have spoke one mote word to 
him before he was gone; but, nobody heating me, J wrote this, not 
caring to send what I had to say by word of mouth; which was, to 
desire him that when he sends his orders to Kensington he would 
give directions there may be a great many Yeomen of the Guards to 
carry the Prince’s dear body, that it may not be let fall, the great stairs 
being very steep and slippery.^ 

When Archdeacon Coxe says of this that it “marks the Queeifs 
minute attention to all the details of the interment” he also seenip 
to fell below the level of feelings which simple folk understand. 

Low, low lay the Tories in the trough of misfortune after Harley’s\ 
fall. Harley’s ordeal, until Greg’s dying breath had exonerated him, 
had been shattering. That at least was over; but he had quitted 
office and the Court to find his party split into at least three sections, 
each abusing the other, and all laying the blame of their plight upon 
him. The Jacobite attempted invasion ruined Tory prospects at 
the polls. Mauled and diminished, they awaited the meeting of a , 
Parliament where, for the first time during the reign, the Whigs 
would be masters. St John, seatless, buried himself in the country. 
Hatley was returned; but to a scene how changed! For nearly a 
decade he had practically led the House of Commons, either from 
the Speaker’s Chair or as Secretary of State. All that time he had 
been its principal figure. Now, stripped of his official trappings, 
without a majority to support or even a patty to cheer him , and 
lacking the power of dramatic and eloquent speech by which an 
individual position can be maintained, his prospects Seemed at first 
forlorn. 

But Harley’s political knowledge taught him that a healing process 
would soon begin in the Tory Opposition. Common misfortunes 
would beget a common partisanship. He felt sure the patty would 
come back to him. He knew its great strengdi if united. Meanwhile, 
as was notorious — and notorious to his advantage — ^he was, through 
Abigail, in the closest contact with the Queen. Abigail signalled 
her loyalties and information in her own cryptic way. 

Abigail Masbam to Harly 

April lifh, 1708 

I was at Court this day, and if I have any skill in physiognomy, 
my old mistress is not pl^ed with me. I told you ’twas my tbougfe 
on Thursday night. If I guess right am to seek why ’tis so. My L«iy 

* Cose, iv, j*4. 
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Giggster [?] was there very gay and seemed extremely at ease. Ailligo’s 
mother [?] was also there. I was asked by a very sensible man and 
one that knows Courts whether any or all of us four were not with 
my old mistress when she last was in town. The reason for the question 
I had not, and the answer I made you may guess. I shan’t go till 
Thursday; therefore you may be sure I shall wait on you first.^ 

July list, 1708 

I repent heartily my telling my aunt [the Queen] the reason why I 
desired to go to Walton [London], but iid not question having leave, 
as I told you in my last. I thank you for your kind advice, and I hope 
God Almighty will give me more grace than to be taken in any of 
their snares. I am very ready to believe they will try all ways to ruin 
me, but they shall never do it by any indirect action of my own. If 
theirs will take effect against me, God’s will be done: I must submit to 
what He permits. Oh, my poor aunt Stephens is to be pitied very 
much, for they press her harder than ever. Since what happened lately 
she is altered more than is to be imagined; no ready money [courage] 
at all to supply her with common necessaries. Really I see it so bad 
and they come so fast upon her I have no hopes of her deliverance, 
for she will put it quite out of her friends’ power to save her. I have 
heard of the court they make to Mrs Packer [Hanover family] from 
several people and told her all\ while she is leaving it, she is very melan- 
choly, but says little to the matter. 

My Lady Pye [Duchess of Marlborough] is here still, I have not 
seen my aunt since my duty called me, which was Saturday and Sunday 
in the morning; to-morrow I go again to do my duty. I don’t think it 
any unkindness in my aunt, but because my Lady Pye is here. My 
friend that is gone the journey you need not fear will be led into any 
inconvenience by the person you mentioned to my brother, for my 
friend is as cautious as anybody can be; he knows them very well. 

I shall be glad to have a line from you Saturday. God bless you and 
give you health. The papers are safe which you left with me, but if 
you want them let me know when you write.* 

Apart from his hopes in Court intrigues and party strife, Harley 
might at any time receive a valuable windfall from abroad. Oude- 
narde, indeed, had been a heavy blow, setting the town agog again 
with Marlborough’s fame. But as the autumn advanced it seemed 
alrnost impossible, if one took a map and studied the positions of the 
armies iand Marlborough’s communications, to believe that he could 
capture Lille. Expert military opinion was predominantly adverse 
throughout Europe. Marlborough as he now stood with the 
Quean was in no condition to sustain so grievous a reverse as the 

i * Pordatkd Papers, H.AT.C., iv, 486-496. * Ibid,^ 495*'49^* 
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abandonment of the siege. There were always, besides, the |)er$Qiial ' 
dangers of the trenches and the field. 

Harley, out of office, still preserved his group of c6rrespondent$4; 
One such, Erasmus Lewis, a Cambridge man wiffi diplomatic^, 
experience, Harley’s private secretary in 1704, made a series of 
reports to his chief which reveal only too clearly their common point 
of view. ^^The business of our little World,” he wrote to fJamey 
(September 28), “stands still in expectation of the great eventVin 
Flanders, and till that be decided all things are in suspense, . . 

I conceive [October 17] . . . our affairs to be in such a miseraole 
posture that it cannot but affect anyone who has a subsistence . . . m 
his country. I see, however, that this ill blast blows this good, that 
I dare go, without fear of being insulted, into public places, which I 
could not have done some months since; . . . and you would be 
surprised to hear men say publicly we have spent so many millions to 
find out this great secret, that our General does not understand the 
mitkr de la ffierrey that he has indeed twice or thrice thrown a lucky 
main, but never knew how to play his game, and that he is but a litdej 
genius, of a si2e adapted to getting money by aU sordid and dishonour" 
able ways, which I think never was the vice of a warlike, nor, indeed, 
of a great spirit of any sort.^ 

And (October 8), the fruits of eavesdropping : 

Lord Sunderland, Lord Coningsby and Sir James Forbes dined yestcl> 
day at Pontacks with their City Friends, where they took Lille and 
raised six millions in a trice without the assistance of any but their own 
party, as the two gentlemen last named declared last night in all the . 
public places, adding that Lord Treasurer had promised to drop the 
Duke of Queensberry, and to surrender himself up entirely to the sage 
advices of the Junto.® 

Refreshed by these streams of malicious gossip, flowing in perfect . 
detachment from national interest, Harley and the leaders of tbe 
Tory Opposition watched the heartshaking drama of the fiampuis^ 
siege run its course, and awaited with equal eagerness bad rtews 
from the front and the meeting of Parliament. As this appjbadbed»:! 
St John from his country retreat gave signs of life and recovery. - 


St John to Harky * f 

October xx, 1708 

I have thought a good while that you could expect from one qaait^ 
nothing but that you have met with, and this prepossession 
' Potdand Papers, H.Af.C,, iv, 505. » ZMd., J07, * ■ - 
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make me very imeasy when we were building up the power of a faction 
which it was plain we should find it necessary in a short time to pull 
down, and when we entered into some engagements which would 
prove clogs and fetters upon us whenever we came in our own defence 
to play a contrary game. This has been and this is our case, and what 
can redeem us from more than Eg 3 rptian bondage? There is one 
person [no doubt Marlborough] who with a fiat resolutely pronounced 
might do it; but when I recollect all I heard and saw last winter I 
despair of any salvation from thence. There is no hope I am fully 
convinced but in the Church of England party, not in that neither on 
the foot it now stands, and without more confidence than is yet 
re-established between them and us. Why do you not gain Bromhy 
entirely? The task is not difficult, and by governing him without 
seeming to do so, you will influence them. Your Friends, I mean 
such of them as are in Parliament, will I dare say take their parts and 
do everything which they possibly can without direct contradiction 
to themselves. You broke the party ^ unite it again\ their sufferings have 
made them wise, and whatever piques or jealousies they may entertain 
at present, as they feel the success of better conduct these will wear off, 
and you will have it in your power by reasonable measures to lead 
them to reasonable ends. 

If they are not at first strong enough to conquer they will be too 
strong to be broken. This hollow square^ will defend you who seem to 
be singled out for destruction, and will be in condition whenever 
the propitious day comes to lodge power where it naturally should 
be, with property. 2 

Harley needed no prompting where Bromley was concerned. For 
some weeks he had held his written pledge. "‘I can now assure 
you,^^ Bromley had written (September i8), ‘"of my own very 
sincere disposition to enter into measures with you and the gentle- 
man you mention, for serving our common interest, and that I 
verily believe you will find the like in others.”® 

St John to Harley 

Nopmber 6 , 1708 

I am »s much convinced as it is possible to be that going out of 
employment at the time and in the manner we did was equally honest 
and prudent. No man’s opinion can add any weight to confirm me 
in this thought. 

I must say further that the merit of this action depends, according to 
my apprehension, on the use whidi you and your friends make of that 

1 iSiddently the late Sectetary-at-Wat had in his mind Cataman’s brilliant retreat 

the field Blisem in 170;. 

» Bad) Papers, i, 191. s Portland Papers, iv, 504. 
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state of freedom which they placed themselves in by laying down their 
employments. 

No one living is able to do so much as you yourself towards remov- ^ 
ing our present evils, and towards averting those which a very short- 
sighted man may perceive to impend over us. But you arc the mark 
at which every dart of faction is levelled, and it is impossible either 
that you should be safe from daily insults or that the least progress 
should be made towards those views which you propose, unle® a 
number of gentlemen be satisfied of their danger, unless they\bc 
convinced that to preserve themselves they must follow you, unless 
you inspire your party with industry and courage, which at present 
seem only to be possessed by the factions, and with as much of that 
virtuous love of the country as this vile generation is capable of 
receiving and which at present seems to have the least share in the 
guidance of any side. The fiery trial of affliction has made the gentle- 
men of the Church of England more prepared to form such a party 
than from their former conduct it might have been expected. . . 

Thus, while the Queen and Abigail had been holding the fort 
against the Whigs and obdurately resisting the advice of her two' 
great counsellors, Harley quietly and deftly rallied the Tories. The 
spectacle which greeted the new Parliament of a purely party Whig 
Administration monopolizing all the important offices, though 
certainly not the favour of the Crown, was all that was necessary to 
unite the ^‘gentlemen of England into a solid opposition. To 
whom could they look but Harley, who had suffered for resisting 
Whig pretensions, and whose relations with the Queen gave him the 
key to the spacious patronage of any new Administration? 

The intense constitutional struggle recorded in the letters between 
the Queen and Marlborough had proceeded unknown to Parlia- 
ment or the nation. It was fought out sternly in secret. To the 
outer world the Constitution seemed to work with perfect smooth- 
ness. The Queen was seen to extend her gracious favour increas- 
ingly to those statesmen who had the greatest influence vfith the 
new Parliament. The new Parliament extolled its happy relations 
with the Crown; and the Commons voted ever larger supplies for 
the prosecution of the war, even before the campaign of 1708 
reached its long-drawn, glorious conclusion. Such was the world 
parade. But underneath how strangely different 1 The victorious 
General broken and begging to retire; the faithful Treasurer a black- 
mailed agent of the Junto; the world-revered Sovereign working 
by the backstairs with the publicly discredited leader of the Oppmh 

^ Bath Papers, J, 193. 
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tion against the Parliament which sustained her throne and the great 
.Ministers who had made it safe and almost all-powerful 1 

We have now reached the culmination of the eighteenth-century 
world war, and also of this story. The foundations of Marlborough’s 
authority in England had been destroyed, and the national and 
European cause which he served was triumphant. His power had 
gone, but his work was done. We have witnessed a spectacle, so 
moving for the times in which we live, of a league of twenty-six 
signatory states successfully resisting and finally overcoming a mighty 
coherent military despotism. It was a war of the circumference 
against the centre. When we reflect upon the selfish aims, the 
jealousies and shortcomings of the Allies, upon their many natural 
divergent interests, upon the difficulties of procuring common and 
timely agreement upon any single necessary measure, upon the weari- 
ness moral and physical which drags down all prolonged human 
effijrt; when we remember that movement was limited to the speed 
of a marching soldier or a canal barge, and communication or 
correspondence to that of a coach, or at the best of a horseman, 
we cannot regard it as strange that Louis XIV should so long have 
sustained his motto, “Nec pluribus impar.” Lying in his central 
station with complete control of the greatest nation of the world in 
one of its most remarkable ebullitions, with the power to plan fat 
in advance, to strike now in this quarter, now in that, and above all 
with the certainty of implicit obedience, it is little wonder how well, 
and how long he fought. The marvel is that any force could have 
been found in that unequipped civilization of Europe to withstand, 
still less to subdue him. In Marlborough the ramshackle coalition 
had found, if not its soul, its means of eflective expression, its organic 
unity, and its supreme sword. Thus die circle of quaking states and 
peoples, who had almost resigned themselves to an inevitable over- 
lordship, became a ring of fire and steel, which in its contraction wore 
down and strangled their terrible foe. 

This result had in fact been achieved. Behind the lines of the 
Frendi armies, beneath the glitter of Versailles, all was exhausted, 
all lay in ruin. The Grand Monarch still stood magnificent at bay; 
but heart was broken. When he looked out upon his wasted 
realm, upon the depleted manhood of France, upon his pillaged 
treuury and half-tilled fields, upon his cowed armies and sunken 
fle^ despair and remorse swelled upon him in a dark flood, and 
pe^ At any price became his dearest, all-compelling wish. 
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Marlborough, Hdusius, Eugene, the Triumvirate o:^ executive,, 
action, could not as yet see the dust and ashes Vrhjch ky behind 
the fortresses, the rivets, and the mountain-chains of tte Fimndfei' 
front. They saw that front was still unbroken; they were sum it was 
crumbling. One more campaign, one effort stronger than^ny yet 
made, and the prize of their long toils would be won. This was 
conviction at the fall of Ghent and Bruges. They could not fc^ee, 
the crowning calamity of the great frost which was to fidl on Fn^oe 
in the winter of 1708. Neither, on the other hand, were they or aw 
of their generation conscious of the new strength which the JPrenm 
people could supply if a war of monarchical aggrandizement shouM 
be transformed into a war of national survival. They all three under- 
rated both the present prostration and the latent final resources of 
France. None of these facts presented themselves to the breathless 
actors in this struggle in the clear light, shape, and proportion in 
which we now see them. They could not tell how soon or with 
what exertions they were going to win. But that they were winning,, 
and had only to hold together and drive on, was their absolute/ 
conviction. 

But when they looked behind them to their own countries they 
saw themselves at the last gasp. The Empire, including Austria 
and all Germany, could not put forty thousand men in the field, 
apart from the troops paid for by the Sea Powers. The Dutch wtte , 
worn to the bone by the endless struggles of the Republic. Theiit 
Barrier was in their hands to take and hold. They longed for peace. 
All future war-effort depended upon Marlborough and Englarui,' 
and from this moment J^rlborough and England were no longer 
one. 

The C^tain-General and the Lord Treasurer, Marlborough 
Godolphin, had spent upon the seven campaigns all their polkkal 
capital. The Queen was estranged.. Instead of being iheir strehg^ ' 
she was henceforth their bane. Sarah and Godolphin wem .h^- 
aversion, Marlborough a splendid but oppressive fact. Th^ 
banished from power, united by misfortune, nursed revenge. The 
Whigs had arrived. They had forced their way into what dm Queen' 
regarded as her own apartments. They had gained control of all 
the great offices and assets of State, including the services of Marl- 
borough. They had the majorities of the lx>rds and Conmums at 
their backs. They <ared nothing for Sarah and Godolphin; fiat diese - 
were blunted tools which could be thrown aside. They knew'dbey 
owed nothing to Marlboro\igh. He constandy vowed that he Would : 
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iitp^ '^ith no pattf. In so &c as he had used his i nfh ien ce 
in ^hehrbd^ lipon the Queen it had been in vain. He had not only 
•hsui ho put in theit success, but had even been grievously offended 
by the actual methods by which they had succeeded in gaining their 
ends. They recognized him as their greatest possession. They were 
sure he was in their hands, or at least that without them his power 
was at an aid. He knew this too. He was inflexibly resolved not to 
play tl» game of any party. From the bottom of his heart, and with 
forty years’ experience in court, camp, and council, he despised 
both Whigs and Tories with a cordiality which history has readily 
understood. Henceforward he regarded himself not as a leader, but 
as a functionary. He would serve the Government as a soldier or as 
a diplomatist. He would not be answerable for their relations 
with the Queen or with Parliament. He would lead such armies as 
tiiey provided, and negotiate such treaties as they prescribed. In 
this humbler guise he might still procure the means to fight the find 
campaign and march to Paris. 
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PREFACE 

T his volume upon the fall of Marlborough completes 
the story of his life which I began nearly ten years 
ago. It exposes and explains the lamentable desertion by 
England of her leadership of the Grand Alliance, or 
League of Nations, which had triumphantly broken the military 
power of Louis XIV. It shows how when victory has been 
won across measureless hazards it can be cast away by the 
pride of a victorious War Party and the intrigues of a pacifist 
reaction. 

In the spring of 1709 we see England, or Great Britain, as she 
had recently become, at the summit of power and achievement. 
Queen Anne, seated securely upon her throne, was the centre of 
the affairs of the then known world. The smallest incident at her 
Court was studied with profound respect or attention by all civilized 
countries. Louis XIV, old, broken, bereaved, brooded discon- 
solately amid the stricken splendours of Versailles. The tyrant of 
Europe, who had let loose a quarter of a century of war upon his 
; neighbours, had become a suppliant. The Whig Party in England, 
possessed of majorities in the Lords and Commons, had forced 
themselves into power. They no longer sought the liberation of 
; Europe, but the destruction of France. They lost the victorious 
peace which might have closed the struggle. In France they roused 
? the patriotism with which Frenchmen have always defended their 
soil, and in England they fell a prey to the designs of their party 
: foes. The terrible battle of Malplaquet, the bloodiest and best 
contested for a hundred years, marked the climax of their efforts. 
I Thereafter all became shameful and confused. Queen Anne aban- 
ii: doned the purposes of her reign. Abigail led Harley up the back- 
stairs. The Queen devoted her great power to driving out the 
is; Whigs, England was dominated by party politics and the jealous 
^ukdon of great nobles. Marlborough and Godolphin were 
4 ^. uadetmined. The Whigs were ejected and chased from office, and 
a Ministry was installed resolved upon peace at any cost. But by 
tfaenie trery facts the French were incited to continue their te-s istatity, 
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and after three more years of conflict they found themselves, tiaough 
exhausted, still erect. 

This process depended upon the political drama in London, which . 
in its various ac^s and scenes illustrates vividly the life of a Parlia-, 
mentary nation, and reveals at many points the foundations of our 
Constitution. Marlborough was hunted down. His wife was driven 
from the Court. He himself, though hd served the Tories faithfimy 
in the field, was subjected to the cruellest humiliations and vile, 
undeserved reproach. The British army was forced to abandon its 
comrades in the field, and a peace was made contrary to every canon 
of international good faith. All Europe, friend and foe, was stag- 
gered by the perfidy of the Tory Ministers; but while the Queen 
lived they ruled with unchallengeable authority. Marlborough chose 
exile rather than the ill-usage he must receive in his native land. 
The name of England became a byword on the Continent, and at the 
moment of Queen Anne’s death the Protestant Succession itself was 
in danger, and our island on the verge of a second Qvil War. 
This supreme disaster was averted, but when Marlborough returned 
to his native land and to a great position, time and age, which cast 
their veils over the fierce impulses and scenes of action, had led him 
to the dusk of his life. 

I have tried to show Marlborough in his wonderful strength, 
without concealing his faults. I am not aware of any charge brought 
against him that has not been fully exposed and discussed. My im- 
pression of his size and power has grown with study. His genius 
in war, his statecraft, his virtues as a man, may be judged by these 
pages ; nor is it necessary to dwell further upon them here. Happy 
the State or sovereign who finds such a servant in years of danger! 

I have followed the method used in earlier volumes of always 
endeavouring to make Marlborough speak whenever possible. I 
have drawn upon the admirable foreign histories of this period — 
Klopp, Salomon, Von Noorden — and have been guided by them 
to the vivid reports of Hoffinann, Gallas, and other ambassadors 
and envoys to the English Court. From these sources a more 
intimate picture can be obtained of the political life of our country 
than in any of our domestic records. 

The Blenheim archives have been found more fertile than in the 
preceding volume; in particular the reports of the British spy in 
Paris seem of high interest. 

I must express my acknowledgments to the authorities of the 
Rijksarchief at The Hague for the courtesy with which they iwvp. 
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kid their archives open to me; and ako to the Huntington Library 
in California, to the Hon. Edward Cadogan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon Halswell, and others who have contributed original 
material. 

I have been greatly assisted in the necessary researches by Mr F. W. 
Deakin, of Wadham College, Oxford, and again by Brigadier R. P. 
Pakenham-Walsh and Commander J. H. Owen, R.N., in technical 
matters. I accord my thanks to all those who so kindly allowed me 
to reproduce pictures and portraits in their possession, and to the 
present Duke of Marlborough for continuing to give me the freedom 
of the Blenheim archives. 


Chartwell 
Westerham 
August 13, 1938 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
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1708-1709— AUTUMN AND WINTER 

T he whole of Europe was now weary of the almost 
unceasing wars which had ravaged its peoples fdt 
twenty years. Peace was desired by all the warring 
states. It was in all men’s minds. The Allies wished to 
reap the fruits of victory. Louis XIV, resigned to the decision of 
arms, sought only a favourable or even a tolerable escape. The 
enormous quarrel had been fought out, and the exorbitant power 
of France was broken. Not one of tlie original objects of the war 
was not already gained. Many further advantages were open. Why 
then was this peace not achieved in the winter of 1708 or the spring 
of 1709? Upon Marlborough has been cast the responsibility for 
this lamentable breakdown in human affairs. How far is this censure 
just? The issue is decisive for his fame. Before it can be judged his 
authority and the foundations on which it stood in Holland and in 
Britain must be measured. 

From the day in 1706 on which the Emperor had first offered 
him the Viceroyalty of the Netherlands a sense of divergent interest 
had arisen between the Dutch leaders and their Deputy Captain- 
General. Although Marlborough had at a very early stage tdEused 
the offer, the Dutch could not help suspecting first that he owed 
them a grudge for having been the obstacle, and secondly that he 
still hoped to obtain the prize. It was known in Holland that both 
the Hapsburg brothers were intent upon this plan. After Oudenarde 
Marlborough had been sent a patent for life of the Governorship of 
the Netherl^ds. In August 1708 King Charles had written, “I do 
not doubt but that you will never allow the Netherlands, under ihe 
pretext of that pretended Barrier, to suffer any diminution either in 
their area or as regards my royal authority in them, which authority 
I wish to place in your hands.”^ 

In reporting the arrival of the patent to Godolphin Marlborough 

* Charlw to Marlborough, August 8 , 1708; Brussels Aichlves, quoted b In. P. 
Gachaid, HttUurt A la Btlgfqm, p. }J7. 1 
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had written, “This must be known to nobody but the Queen; for 
should it be known before the peace, it would create inconveniences 
in Holland.” But, he had added, if when the time came Anne “ should 
not think it for her honour and interest that I accept of this great 
offer, I will decline it with all the submission imaginable.”^ 

Nothing, indeed, could be more correct than his conduct. But 
the Dutch increasingly regarded him as the interested supporter of 
Hapsburg and Imperial claims rather than of their own. Rumours 
of the arrival of the patent were rife in The Hague in December. 
There is a report in the Heinsius Archives of an interview in 
December 1708 between Marlborough and the Dutch Intendant at 
Brussels, a certain Pesters, with whom he was particularly friendly 
and from whom he gained much information. Marlborough spoke 
witii vehemence. 

“In God’s name, what have I to expect from King Charles? He 
has more than once bestowed on me the government of the Low 
Countries. I have the patent” (pointing to his strong-box). “No, I 
have left it in England. But when I learned that it was displeasing to 
your Republic I renounced the idea, and I renounce it for ever. No, 
in truth. Pesters” (he always calls me “Pesters” when he wishes to 
speak with sincerity), “if they offered me in Holland the office of Stadt- 
holder, I swear by God and by my own damnation I would not accept 
it. I am greatly misjudged. I know of what I am suspected; but my 
sole thought, after I shall have done my utmost to secure a good and 
durable peace, is to retire into private life. Nevertheless, if a Governor 
were required for the Low Countries I do not know why I should be 
less agreeable to the Republic than another, but I assure you that I 
have no thoughts of it.”® 

During the summer of 1708 a correspondence sprang up between 
Heinsius and Torcy, the jrench Foreign Minister, the tendency 
pf which was a separate understanding between Holland and France 
'W’hidi might well bring about a general peace conference. This was 
irregular, but not necessarily disloyal. The preliminaries of the 
Treaty of Ryswick, in spite of the passionate resentment of England, 
had been arranged for die whole coalition by Holland, and the 
Duttdt Republic conceived itself upon this precedent practically 
entitled by custom to test for itself, without consulting its allies, 
the readiness of the enemy to make peace. Louis XIV also was 
obsltinately convinced that the path to peace lay through an initial 

t W. C. Coxt, Memoirs of John, Dukt of Marlborot^ (second edition, iSto), iv, 246. 
* H. Pesters to Heinsius, December 17, 1708; Heinsius Archives. See also R. Geilde 
■ad I. Moal^^omery, The Dtdeb Barrior (1705-19), pp. 93, 373. 
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and separate understanding with The Hague. A means of com- 
munication had long existed in the person of Herman von Petkum. 
Petkum, “Petithomme,” as Marlborough once, perhaps acciden- 
tally, spelt his name, was officially the agent at The Hague of the 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, but he was in fact the Pensionarjr*s 
servant, reserved for just this kind of work. Although he was paid 
not only by Heinsius and Vienna, but by Torcy,^ his faithful and 
skilful labours for peace none the less deserve respect. At the end 
of May 1708, even before the battle of Oudenarde, Torcy had invited 
Petkum secretly to Paris, and in August, with the knowledge and 
approval of Heinsius,* he had conversations with Torcy at Fontaine-\ 
bleau. Torcy complained of the obduracy of the Allies. Petkum said 
this was due to the shifting propositions of France through different 
channels, and insisted that France must as preliminaries agree to yield 
Spain and the Indies, and aU allied conquests in Brabant, Flanders, 
and Alsace; must recognize Queen Anne and undertake not to inter- 
fere with her or with the order of succession established by Parlia- 
ment; must restore English trade in France to its former footing, 
and accord to Holland the tariff of 1664 and a satisfactory Barrier. 

Torcy said that France would hazard everything sooner than 
submit to these excessive demands. On the other hand, he contem- 
plated the partition of the Spanish Empire, was prepared to yield the 
bulk of it, and also declared that “the maritime Powers should 
receive security for their trade, and the Low Countries their tariff 
and their Barrier.”* 

Having remained at Fontainebleau for five or six days, Petkum 
returned to Holland and reported everything to the Pensionary. 
But Heinsius told Marlborough nothing.* 

It was not proper nor did it prove possible to keep all this from 
the vigilant Captain-General. During August the news of Petkum’s 
Paris visit leaked out in high circles at The Hague, and it cannot be 
doubted that it soon reached Marlborough. In fact, at the begin- 
ning of 1709 his Secret Service obtained the whole file of the current 
Torcy-Petkum correspondence. It was in cipher; but one of his 

1 Eugene’s report to Vienna, Vienna Archives; W. Reese, Das Ringen urn Fmden und 
Sicherheit (1708-9) (1933), p. 16. See also O. Klopp, Der Fall des Houses Stuart^ xiii, 
217. See also Rsemil des instructions dormees aux Ambassadeurs de France^ tome xxiii* 
Petkum received from France 3000 livres a year after 1703 ; on October 6, 1709, 400Q 
livres, on March 6, 1720, 3000 livres (French Foreign Office Archives, ‘‘Correspondanec. 
de Hollande,” tome 200, ii, 117). 

* Klopp, xiii, 219. 3 Round Papers, p. 329. 

^ Marlborough to Heinsius, November 6/17, 1708 (Heinsius Archives); Mart^ 
borough to Wtatislaw, September 23, 1708 (Vienna Archives); Reese, pp. 27-28/: 
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agents, Bkncowe,^ a gentleman from Northampton, succeeded In 
penetrating the code, and translations of eleven letters are now in the 
Public Record Office.* In the autumn of 1708, however, Mad- 
borough was dependent mainly on oral accounts. He was conscious 
that his relations with Heinsius were far from sure. He was not 
willing that Heinsius should pursue separate negotiations behind 
his back or that of the British Government, and in his turn he 
sought contact with France, 

Throughout the long campaigns Marlborough had maintained 
correspondence, written in English and under his secret sign “ 00 ,” 
with his illustrious nephew Berwick. In the main this had been 
concerned with the courtesies of war, and cherished kinship iunid 
national quarrels. It also served to keep alive that link with the 
exiled family at Saint-Germains which had persisted for so many 
years. But Marlborough’s civilities, although they always excited 
tremors of hope, had long ceased seriously to deceive the Shadow 
Gsurt. It was not till 1708 that the correspondence touched any 
serious matter. Communication was easy, for Berwick at Chiteau 
I’Abbaye was but a day’s ride from Marlborough’s headquarters at 
Helchin, and there was much traffic between the hostile commanders 
upon the exchange of prisoners, safeguards, and complaints of 
various kinds. To and fro went the messengers with their trumpets 
and flags of truce, bearing letters of routine, and other letters also, 
in their sabretaches. Marlborough took every possible precaution. 
He enjoined secrecy. He requested Berwick to return each of his 
letters with the answer. He seems to have trusted him absolutely, 
and as it proved rightly. Nevertheless, he ran a very high degree 
of risk in confiding himself to those upon whom he was inflicting 
sudi grievous injuries when, without consulting the Queen or the 
C^inet, Sarah or Godolphin, Heinsius or Eugene, he at last, in 
mid-August 1708, definitely set on foot a peace negotiation. 

Marlborough to Berwick 

August 24 

00 . I had not had time when I returned your trumpet to answer 
your last letter. You have no doubt heard of the commotion caused 
by the respite accorded to mylord Griffin, and that the malcontents 
William Blcncowe was a Fellow of All Souls and barristcr-at-law. He received 
two hundred pounds a year from the Secret Service fund for his decoding work. 
Heatne, the Oxford antiquary, calls him *‘a proud fanatical Whig.” He lost his employ- 
meat on the arrival of the Tories in office, and shot himself in August 17x2. See 
i^msirks uad Collections of Thomas Heame (edited by C. E. Doble, 1889), ui, 459. 

* B.M., Add. MSS. 32306, 34518. 
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say that they -will taise the matter when Parhament meets. However, 
you may be sure that at the £xst opportunity I shall render a similar 
service to my lord Middleton’s sons.^ I would also assure you that 
no one in the world wishes for peace with more sincerity than I. But 
it must be stable and lasting, and in conformity with the interests of 
my country. Circumstanced as I am, I am inclined to think that tl^ 
best way to set on foot a treaty of peace would be for the proposal to 
be first made in Holland, whence it will be communicated to me, aiu 
then I shall be in a better position to help, of which you may assun 
the King of France. And if there is anything which he wishes me to 
know upon this, I beg him that it may not be by other hands tham 
yours, for then you may rest assured that I will tell you my opinion \ 
frankly. 00.* 

It will be seen that Marlborough’s intervention took the form, 
not of superseding any negotiations already in progress between 
France and Holland, but rather of btoadetiing their basis, and bring- 
ing himself and Britain into them. Berwick replied cordially to this 
letter, and sent it to the King. Louis and his advisers Chamillar t 
and Torcy were all set on dealing with the Dutch alone. They did 
not welcome the intervention at ^s stage of Marlborough, and still 
less of Britain. They also inclined to regard Marlborough’s letter 
as only another of his innumerable traps and stratagems. Chamillart 
thought that it confessed a precarious military position. The answer 
which Berwick was at length directed to send reflected these views. 
“It is not now for his Majesty to make such overtures, but for the 
Dutch.”® He invited Marlborough to continue to use him as a 
channel, and thanked him for his efforts to save the lives of Lord 
Griffin and Middleton’s sons. Marlborough could only reply, “The 
King is alone the judge of what is best for his honour and his 
interest. ... If ever the King wishes to let me know his intentions 
about peace, I desire that it should be by your agency, for I shall 
have no reserve with you, being sure of the care you will have for 
my safety and my honour.”® And a day or two later: “I beg you 
to believe that I have no other reason for asking you for the return 
of my letters than the fear of accidents, for I will always trust you 
willingly with my life and my honour. So pray return me in your 
first letter that which I wrote you on the 14th.”® 

® Lord Griffin and Middietnn’s sons were among those captured in the Jacobite 
descent of 1708. Mariborough had exerted himseif to save the aged Lord Grito fixnh 
ffie scaffold. Sec Vol. HI, p. 321. 

* FretM* Foreign Office Archives, “ Angieterre,” tome 226, f. 121 j A. Legtdk^ Lm 
D iphmaiie freufatse et la mecetsion ifiBspapie, v, 381. 

* Lee. eit. * D£p6t de la Guerre, tome 2083, p. 68. 
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Dming tbe next two months Petkum continued his activities: 
“I have promised Heinsius,” he wrote to Torcy (September ii), 
“to treat with him alone and let him communicate to Marlborough 
no more than he thinks fit.” But Marlborough had already hea^ 
many things. Petkum wrote (September 25), “Marlborough sus- 
pects some secret negotiation, and will do what he can to thwart it.”^ 
By the end of October the Duke feared that the Dutch were about 
to quit the Alliance.* No answer had been returned to his urgent 
request for an augmentation of their army for the campaign of 1709, 
and he saw that the fall of Lille would encourage the Dutch to a 
quick separate negotiation. Boufflers® beat the chamade on October 
25, and on the 29th Marlborough received an imsatisfactory reply 
ftom Hcinsius about the augmentation. Ojnfronted with a grave 
menace to the Alliance and to British interests, he made a renewed 
and far more direct effort to gain control of the peace negotiations, 
and to bring London and Vienna into them. 

On October 30, the night that the capitulation terms of Lille 
were finally agreed, and the day after receiving Heinsius’ refusal to 
increase the Dutch army, he wrote again to Berwick. This time he 
proposed that France, counting on his aid, should ask for an armistice 
and openly seek a peace. 

Marlborough to Btrwick 

October 30 

• . . You know that I have formerly assured you of my desire to 
contribute to peace whenever a favourable occasion should present 
itself. In my view it is at this moment in our power to take such a 
step as will produce peace before the next campaign. . . . 

My opinion is therefore that if the Duke of Burgundy had the 
King^s permission to make proposals by means of letters to the deputies, 
to Prince Eugene, and to me, requesting us to communicate them to 
our masters, which we should be bound to do, that would have such 
an effect in Holland that peace would certainly ensue. 

There follows this remarkable passage: 

You may be assured that I shall be wholeheartedly for peace, not 
doubting that I shall find the goodwill [anritii] which was promised me two 
years ago bj the Marquis d*Ali^ [Le., the douceur of two million livres]. 
If the King and the Duke of Burgundy do not feel that this time is 
suitable for peace proposals, I beg you to have the friendship and 
^ Round Papers, p. 330. 

* Marlborough to Heinsius, October 6, 1708; Hague Archives; Reese, p* 1% H. 
i ^ ^The governor of Lille. 
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justice to believe that I have no other object than to end speedily a 
wearisome war. 

As I trust you without reserve I conjure you never to part with this 
letter except to return it to me.* 


It is indeed amazing that any man should have the hardihood to 
write such a letter to those who regarded him as their most tetxiMe 
foe — ^indeed, their only foe. Marlborough is justified before histcW 
in pursuing these unauthorized negotiations. In his supreme por- 
tion, both military and political, he was entitled, on his own judg- 
ment and at his own peril, to act for the best for his country, for 
the Alliance, and for Europe, all bleeding and ravaged by inter-A 
minable war. It is often inevitable that the first overtures of peace 
should be made by secret and informal means. Marlborough, for 
his part, combined all the qualities both of the military and the 
civil power; he was the soul of the war, and if he thought it was 
time to make peace he was right before God and man to do so. But 
to introduce into this grave and delicate transaction a question of , 
private gain, a personal reward of an enormous sum of money," 
however related to the standards of those times, was, apart from 
moral considerations, imprudent in the last degree. Yet this conduct 
has a palliative feature curiously characteristic of several of Marl- 
borough’s most questionable acts. It served interests national, 
European, and personal at once and equally. It was the one thing 
capable of convincing the French King and Cabinet of his sincerity. 
It affected Berwick in this sense immediately. “Although naturally,” 
he wrote to Torcy on November 2, “I am not taken in by all he 
says, nevertheless I am inclined to believe in his good faith on this 
occasion, all the more because he speaks in it of a certain matter by which 
you know be sets ff-eat store 

It certainly shook the advisers of Louis XIV. “If he is sincere,” 
wrote Chamillatt to Torcy (November 2), “use shotild be made of 
his goodwill, which would not be bought too dearly at Monsieur 
d’Al^e’s figure.”® The dreaded conqueror placing himself in their 
hands in this way, and revealing his personal weal^ess so nakedly, 
went fat to sweep away their inveterate suspicions. They addressed 
themselves with renewed concern to his proposal. In the coum c£ 
their anxious confabulations a memorandum was written, assem- 
bling all the arguments for and against the project, which thro^ a 
revealing light upon the inmost thoughts of &e hard-pressed yet 
mighty monarchy. 


* Legtelk^ v, }8j. 


* Ibid,, }86., , 


* mi.. } 87 . 
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The Duke of Marlborough must amidst all his prosperity fear the 
envy and antagonism of his own class, the general hatred of his 
countrymen, whose favour is more inconstant than that of any other 
people, the fickleness of his mistress and the credit of new favourites, 
perhaps the death of the Princess [Queen Anne] herself, the resent- 
ment of the Duke of Hanover^ and the residence of his son in England, 
and lastly the breaking up of the Alliance. ... If the war could last 
for ever, a man like Marlborough, who rules absolutely the councils 
of the principal European Powers and who conducts their armies, 
might have to make up his mind whether the fear of the future should 
induce him to abandon so fine a personal position. But in one way or 
another the war is drawing towards its end. . . . 

He might well be satisfied with his glory if he could win peace for 
his country. . . . He will be no less satisfied upon the point of posses- 
sions, which the war has procured him in plenty. It is not just that 
peace should deprive him of all the advantages which the command 
of the armies brings him. We might well, therefore, give him to under- 
stand, and that without undue circumlocution — scarcely necessary, 
indeed, with him — that if he worked sincerely for peace he would be 
rewarded on its conclusion with a sum of two or even up to three 
million livres, payable at the earliest date, which would be a matter of 
arrangement. 

The influence which Cardonnel has upon his mind is such that it is 
absolutely necessary to persuade the secretary in order to succeed 
with the master. The sum of three hundred thousand livres would 
be usefully employed to this end, and the King agrees to the Duke of 
Berwick proposing this by the person whom he chooses to speak to 
the Duke of Marlborough.* 

In the end, however, King Louis and his councillors could not 
bring themselves to take the momentous step which Marlborough 
required. They still saw plainly the shattering effects upon French 
prestige and French means of resistance which were involved in 
suing for an armistice or initiating a peace proposal to Holland on 
the morrow of the fall of the city of Lille. It spelt defeat, acknow- 
ledged for all time in letters of fire. Well might they believe that 
Marlborough was sincere; for what better conclusion could the 
war hold for him? His sword would have struck the final blow. 
They would have surrendered beneath its impact, and he would 
<juit the field of war loaded alike with glory and booty. More 
grievous distresses were needed to bring them to their knees. So, 

. > The Duke, or Elector, of Hanover was offended at not having been fuUy consnlt^ 
in fhe Oudenatde operations. 

' . ? Legrc^e, v, 674 el seq» 
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heatkening piindjpally' to Chsmaillart and Us ^se ideas abont ; 
immediate n^taty situation, clinging to the hope that tiw? Fnenidj, , 
armies could winter on the Scheldt and that Lille could be regained ;- 
in the spring, the King directed Berwick to say in reply: ' 


NomnUr 1708 

You know that the Kings of France and Spain desire pcacc.|* • . 
You are aware that so far [the Allies] have made no response indicat- 
ing a genuine desire for a settlement. Their situation, although most 
brilliant in appearance, cannot prevent those who have experienca of 
war from perceiving that it is strained in all sorts of ways, and ntey 
at any moment be so transformed that even if you took the citadel Wf 
Lille you might be thrown into extremities which would destroy your 
armies and put it out of your power to supply with munitions and 
food the strong places you occupy beyond \depui5\ the Scheldt, to 
recruit and re-establish your forces, and to put your armies in a state 
to resume the war in the next campaign. 

I cannot but think that these reflections, joined to the desire which 
you have always shown me to contribute to a peace, have led you t(^ 
write me the letter which I have received from you, which I will senifl . 
you back if it has no happy results, and which I would return with 
great pleasure if it proved to have hastened the moment for me to 
thank you for the part you have allowed me to j)lay in this important 
negotiation. ... ! ‘ , 

If you think it would help the negotiation that the proposals for 
armistice should come father from the Duke of Burgundy than from ! 
the Allies, but without any mention of peace proposals, it is for you 
to bring us to that step in the best way. But in my opinion the epndi-^ 
tions under which a suspension of arms could be arranged with your 
armies still in the midst of territories in his Majesty’s rule, and Prihfec- 
Eugene besieging the citadel of Lille, will be more difficult to settle 
than those of a general peace, and it is in this last case that mould:): 
receive all the marks of friendship of which the Marquis d* Alegre has give» 
you assurances on behalf of the King?- 


Berwick was sorry to have to send such an answer. He had arrived 
by very different paths at the same estimate of the war facts as ' 
borough. "^Nothing,” wrote Berwick, 


could have been better for all than this idea of the Duke of Marl*^'^ 
borough’s. It opened to us an honourable doorway to finish a burden- 
some war. . . . Monsieur de Chamillart from political excess made hrmr 
self believe that this proposal of Marlborough’s was extorted only , 
by the plight in which the allied armies stood. I confess that^.t^Sir 

^ Lcgrdte, V, 390-591. 
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reasoning TOS beyond me ; and from the maoflet in which 2klaia>6tou^ 

, hfd^wasn to me I was sure that fear had no part in his action, but o^y 

. his wish to end a war of which all Europe began to weary. There was 
no sign c€ bad feith in all that he said to me, and he only addressed 
himself to me so as to make the negotiation pass through my 
■ bclievmg that this would be helpful to me. Monsieur de ChamiUatt 
prescribed the answer for me to make, and I thought it so extraordinary 
that I sgttt it in Fmub in order that the Duke of Marlborough might see 
that it did not come from me. He was, in fact, so affronted by it that 
nothing fruitful for peace could be gathered from this overture. I 
even beheve that this was the main cause of the aversion which the 
Duke of Marlborough alwa3rs showed afterwards to a friendly settle- 
m^t^ 

That Berwick was right upon the personal and military issues 
cannot be disputed. Marlborough felt himself violently rebufed. 
He does not seem to have minded at aU asking the King of France 
to give him a fortone if he brought all things to a happy conclusion. 
He I»d no consciousness of how disdainfully posterity would view 
t^ incident. But he was deeply angered that the other side should 
dispute his opinion upon the military situation. He was sure he 
could beat their armies wherever they chose to stand. His peace 
proposals had been sincere. He had made the French what he deemed 
a fiuroffer. They had rejected it. Let them, then, since they were so 
jp^ud, learn the consequences. In a few weeks he had broken th ei r 
lines ^ong the Scheldt, recaptured Ghent and Bruges, and driven 
tfinit^dy and Venddme helter-skelter into France. “I am much 
. .mbitified,” he wrote to Berwick, 

to 8^ that you believe I had any other motive for my letter except 
a wish for peace and the promise which I had given to let you know 
when I thought the proper time had come to take the steps necessary 
to secure it. . . . If the King and the Duke of Burgundy feel that secret 
: confe«ices would be a surer and quicker path, they can propose tibis 
™ Pensionaiy and to some of the States at The Hague, so that 
, ’W*® ™ campaign is finished and I arrive there, I can be 
of what has passed.* 

•^ j^uld, he added, continue to do his best to reach a just and 
laM% before the next campaign, ‘‘and meanwhile the two , 
will be free to make the best use of the advanta^s which they 
:ea^ ^ppose they possess. Please send me back my letters with your i 
Marlborough’s request for the return of his was 

; a, 51-5}. * Legtellc, v, 39*. 1 ' 
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evidently complied with by Berwick. The French archives contain 
only unsigned, undated translations from Marlborough’s English in 
Middleton’s^ hand, with conunents by Berwick.® This fact has a 
bearing on a future transaction. 

So failed Marlborough’s personal effort for peace. That it was 
wisely and justly founded at the time few can doubt. It is tarnished . 
for us by the alloy of a sordid pecuniary interest. But this, ind^d, 
in that age added to its chances of success. Some writers have an- 
ally maintained that Marlborough only inserted this suggestion! in 
order to convince the French 0>urt of his sincerity; and they poW 
to his refusals, to the astonishment of Torcy, of all bribes whim 
these were eventually offered. But the suspicion remains. It 
reflects more upon Marlborough as a man than upon Marlborough 
as a worker. He was a greater worker than man. No personal 
interest or failing turned him from his work. He toiled and schemed 
with all his power for a reconciled and tolerant Europe, a chastened 
France, and a glorious England to inherit the New World. As a part 
in these purposes he delighted in military success. All these condi- 
dons being satisfied, and without prejudice to their achievement, he 
woxild take pains and stoop for a commission. Supreme sanity, 
profound comprehension, valiant, faithful action, and if all went 
well large and punctual money payments! 

1 Secretary of State to the Pretender, 


® Legrelle, v, 664-665. 



Chapter Two 


THE WHIGS AND PEACE 

1708-1709— WINTER AND SPRING 

T he Lords of the Junto had held together through many 
bafiling years. They now formed the core of a party 
Cabinet which controlled ample majorities in both 
Houses. We must not underrate their contribution to 
the course of public aflfeirs. For years in their splendid country 
houses, in their clubs, in their party groupings and assemblies, they 
had examined and discussed every aspect of British politics and of the 
European war. They conceived themselves the heirs to the majestic 
estate which Marlborough’s sword and their policy had raised for 
Britain. They proposed to manage it in their own way, and in 
accordance with the matured and defined principles of their party, 
and, above all, in accordance with its interest. On no point did the 
Whigs ever consciously diverge from that. 

The arid, pedantic Sunderland was no longer their chief represen- 
tative in the Gibinet. Somers had become Lord President of the 
G^uncil. His outstanding ability, his experience, his learning, his 
eloquence and aptitude in speech and writing, once joined to a great 
office, ensured him leadership in the political world. Godolphin, 
divorced from the Tories, evidently weakened with the Queen, was, 
in spite of his Treasurership, eclipsed at the council board. His 
poHtical authority, apart from his long fame, amoxmted to no more 
than his unbreakable association with Marlborough. 

On the other hand, the fact that the Whigs were now effectively 
in power, and for the first time satisfied with their treatment by the 
Crown, removed for the moment all Parliamentary difficulties. For 
the first time in Anne’s reign the organized dominant forces in the 
Cabinet and in Parliament had a clear-cut, coherent policy upon the 
vrar, upon peace negotiations, and in domestic ^feirs. The Whig 
leaders regarded Marlborough as their most valuable instrument. 
^ The^ were at last also contented with Godolphin. Few scruples had 
govenned the pressures they had exerted upon the Crown or upon 
me pq>taln-G^eral and Treasurer in order to gain office; but it 
' , , joj , , 
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must be admitted that, once installed, they showed themselves 
resolute, efficient, and helpful in all the processes of government. 
They managed the Parliamentary machine with deft and sure touch. 
Queen Anne had hoped that in practice the Whig Party would be 
split between the Junto and its moderate elements; but the Junto 
showed themselves too clever for this. They withdrew their dwn 
nominee for the Speakership in favour of the candidate of i the 
moderates, and carried him with a solid party vote. The Ro^ 
Speech in November breathed inflexible resolution to continue me 
war with the utmost vigour. The addresses in reply from bom 
Houses praised the Queen’s conduct of affairs in glowing terms. Thfi 
successes of the campaign were extolled, and the thanks of Parlia- 
ment were once again voted unanimously to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for his latest successes and for the energy which he was 
displaying in the national service. Since he was still abroad, a delega- 
tion was sent to present these tributes to him. Without waiting for 
any similar decision by the Dutch, an augmentation of ten thousand 
men was voted for the army in Flanders. 

Finance was the field in which the Whig mastery was greatest. 
The whole force of the Qty, of the Bank of England, of the moneyed 
classes, obeyed the Ministerial requirements with the enthusiasm 
of confidence and interest. The largest estimates yet presented were 
cheerfully accepted by the House of G>nunons. All Europe mar- 
velled that in the seventh year of so great and costly a war, when 
every other state was almost beggared, if not bankrupt, the wealth 
of l^gland proved inexhaustible. Indeed, it seemed that the 
Government held a magic purse. The yield of high taxation was 
reinforced by internal borrowing upon the largest scale yet known. 
The Bank, in exchange for a twenty-one years’ extension of thdr 
charter, bound themselves to provide four hundred thousand in 
cash and issue two and a quarter millions of bank-bills. The lists 
were opened on February ii. Within four hours of nine o’clock 
the whole amount was subscribed, and eager would-be lenders were 
turned away in crowds.^ Hoffmann dilated to the Emperor upon 

1 BoyU to MarlboroHgff 

Februafy 9, 1709 

. At a general court held this morning they [the Bank] agreed to open their 
banks for an additional subscription of two million two hundred thousand pouade* 
We shall make the way easy for them to supply the Government with any amount my 
Lord Treasurer proposes. 

P*S. February n. — The subscription of the bank was 611cd to-day, not lastitlg for 
four hours. [Blenheim MSS.] ^ 
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as they then seemed to the world. ‘^Outside 
England,” he wrote, 

^ it would appear incredible for this nation, after it has provided four 
. hundred tnillion Reichsthaler during nearly twenty years of war, to 
be able to produce a further ten millions in a few hours at the low rate 
of interest of 6 per cent. It must be observed that this has not been 
done in cash, which is now difficult to obtain, but in paper, particu- 
larly banknotes. Indeed, not a penny of these ten millions was paid 
. in cash, but all in banknotes. These banknotes circulate so readily 
here that they are better than hard coin. So the whole of this wealth 
appears to be based almost entirely upon the credit of the paper 
money and the punctual payment of the interest.^ 

In the ordinary tactics of party ako the Whigs easily out- 
manauvred the Tory Opposition. They freed Marlborough and 
Godolphin from the minor annoyances which they had so long 
endured while unprovided with a disciplined majority. If there 
were losses and arrears in the yield of the Land Tax they would 
allow no censure to fell upon the Treasurer. Godolphin’s name was 
deleted from the hostile motion by 231 votes to 97. If there were 
reproaches that the measures to defend Scotland at the time of the 
invasion had been inadequate, these were converted into votes of 
confidence and thanks to the Queen’s Government for the great 
and effectual precautions they lud taken and for their success. If 
“■warm speeches were made against him, and he wa» roasted, as 
they call it,”* the Whigs hastened to his aid. There was another 
littjie matter in which the Whigs made themselves obliging to the 
two non-party or super-Ministers. An act of general pardon ■was 
passed for all correspondence with the Court of Saint-Germain, 

: jtild, indeed, for all past treasonable actions of any kind excqpt 
.tteason upon the high seas. This last provision was designed to 
exdude the Jacobites who had actually sailed in the invading Sect . 
^e year before. Thus the slate was deaned, and a ■very large number 
ilteffr^ddes and Jacobites both in England and Scotland, who lay ;., 
odder anxieties for what they had done or planned to do if tlte 

; , Sunderland to Marlborough 

' Fobruofy 11^ 3 ; 

^fais day was appointed for taking the subscripdons of the Bank, and the whole ; 
sum was subscribed by twelve o’clock; the like I bdieve was never known in any . ^ 
^ kope it will have its weight in France; {Tbid.\ 

^ l^iSmann’s dispatch, March 5, 1709; Klopp, adii, 206-207. 

: Peter Wentworth to Lord Raby, March i, 1709; J. J. Cartwright, Tbo Wentuvrth 

(*** 3 ). P- 77 - 
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Pretender landed, were generously released by those who might 
have been expected to be their chief prosecutors. Gratitude from 
this quarter was neither expected nor received.^ 

Marlborough had always pursued his devious way serene and im- 
perturbable. He did not concern himself with the Amnesty Bill. 
But Godolphin, whom Wharton had recently confronted with one 
of those customary sentimental letters to' Mary of Modena whidi 
the Treasurer persisted in writing; was certainly well pleased to have 
an Act of Parliament between him and future reprisals by his\ 
enemies. It is perhaps of significance that the Queen gave consent^ 
to the Bill on the very day of its passage. To have the Whigs show- 
ing themselves so accommodating to her Tory and Jacobite friends 
and to Mr Harley, lately harried again over the Greg affair, was at 
any rate some compensation for their presence at her Gsuncil. 

But the incident most illustrative of these times concerned the 
Queen herself. A number of young Whig Members moved an 
address to the Queen urging her to marry again. This striking 
proposal was not only supported by the House of Commons, but 
endorsed by the Lords. At this time Queen Anne was in the depths 
of mourning for her husband. She had already been eighteen times 
disappointed of an heir by death or miscarriage; she was within a 
few days of her forty-fifth birthday. It had, in fact, been decided 
to omit from the accession service the prayer that the Queen might 
be “an happy mother of children, who, being educated in Thy true 
feith and fear, may happily succeed her in the Government of these 
kingdoms.” What wonder then that many regarded such a sugges- 
tion to the Queen as ill-timed and indecorous? Indeed, Mordaunt, 
Peterborough’s younger brother, who sat in the Commons, raised 
a general laugh when he suggested impudently that the address 
should be presented only by Members who had not yet readied their 
thirtieth year. The explanation was, however, simple to those whb 
were behind the scenes. The bitterness which the Whig triumph 
aroused in the Tory Opposition had led them once again to bait 
the Queen with the prospect of bringing over the Electress of Han- 
over or her son to visit or, perhaps, to reside in England. The Wiig 
counter-move was to urge the Queen to marry again, for she could 
hardly be urged to do this one day and to bring over the existing 
heir the next. It seems certain that the Queen fully understood the 
tactics of both the attackers and the defenders. She replied by 
message sedatdy the next day: “The subject of tiie address is of such 

^ Canwtight, p. 8j. 
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a nature that 1 am persuaded you do not expect a pardcular answer.”^ 
But if the Queen, weighed down by her grief and increasing in- 
firmities, was thus quaindy protected by the Whigs from a Hano- 
verian intrusion, and might even recognize their Parliamentary 
dexterity, she nevertheless sought their expulsion from office as her 
chief desire. 

At this time one would suppose Marlborough and Godolphin 
had all they could ask in Britain for themselves or for their policy. 
Yet their intimate letters reveal their profound misgivings and dis- 
couragement. Godolphin harps again on vexations to which “the 
life of a slave in the galley is paradise in comparison.”® Marlborough 
replies that nothing but his loyalty to his colleagues and his duty 
to the Queen would make him endure the burden and hazards of 
his command. There is so much bewailing in the Marlborough- 
Godolphin correspondence, written for no eye but their own, that 
many writers have questioned the sincerity of these tough, untiring 
personalities who, in the upshot, held on with extreme tenacity 
and to the last minute to every scrap of power. It was surely, then, 
no mere desire to keep up appearances before each other, but rather 
to fortify their own minds for action by asseverating their own 
disinterestedness, that made it worth while to set all this on paper? 
It is certain that neither was deceived by the favourable surface 
which British politics had assumed. Both knew too much of what 
was hidden from Parliament and even from the foreign envoys in 
London. They knew Queen Anne with the knowledge of a life- 
time. They knew the Tory Party to its roots. They had enjoyed the 
best opportunities of measuring ex-Secretary of State Harley. Thus 
their eyes were necessarily fixed upon Abigail and the visitors she 
brought to the Queen by the backstairs. 

Party government in time of war might show management 
and efficiency, but it lacked the deep-seated, massive strength of a 
national combination. This was revealed only too clearly upon the 
question of conscription. The fighting had lasted so long in 1708 
that the regimental officers concerned in recruiting not only for 
reinforcements, but even for drafts, were very late in coming over. 
Parliament had voted an extra ten thousand men for the coming 
canipaign, but had not yet fiiced the difficulties of recruiting them. 
Several proposals had been put forward in Ministerial circles. One 

; 1 Parliamentary History of England (Hansard), edited by William Cobbett and J* 
Wright* vi (1810), 778. 

^ Coxe, iv, 356. 
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was the Swedish plan that owners of houses and land should be 
organized in groups, each group being responsible for the main* 
tenance of a recruit. Walpole, the Secretary-at-War, proposed 
recruiting the English Army after the French pattern, based on the 
obligations of each individual parish. But the Cabinet did not feel 
strong enough to adopt either scheme in the fece of high Tory and 
Whig opposition. Even the tightening up of the existing recruiting 
laws upon the unemployed and idle was not carried through.^ In 
fact, apart from hired foreign contingents, the proportion ofi 
British soldiers in the allied ranks was smaller in 1709 than ever\ 
before. 

Neither could the Whigs bring to the peace negotiations the teal 
force of a national decision. A Whig Government might in 1707 
and earlier years have been most helpful to vigorous war. In 1709 
their peculiar qualities, prejudices, and formulas were a new obstacle 
to the peace now within reach. England had little to ask for herself. 
The recognition of the Protestant Succession, the expulsion of the 
Pretender from France, and the demolition of the harbour and forti- 
fications of Dunkirk seemed modest requirements for the State anH 
nation which had formed, sustained, revived, and during so many 
years led to victory the entire coalition. But upon the generd 
objective of the war the London Cabinet was implacable. The 
whole of the original Spanish Empire — Spain, Italy, and the Indies — 
must be wrested from Philip V, the Duke of Anjou, and given to 
Charles m. As early as 1703 Rochester and the high Tories, intent 
upon colonial acquisition, had raised the cry “No peace without 
Spain.” The Whigs, while holding a different view about strategy, 
were for their part more than willing to associate themselves wiA 
this sweeping demand. What had become for years a Parliamentary 
watchword was now to be made good. This was not only an 
extension of the original purposes of the war; it was a perversion 
of them. The first aim had been to divide the Spanish inheritance; 
now it was to pass it in a block to the Austrian candidate, himaelf 
the direct heir to the Imperial throne of the Hapsburgs. From the 
rigid integrity of this policy there was not to be even the slightest 
concession. Nothing was to be offered to the Duke of Anjou. 
Nothing was to be offered to Louis XIV. In order to carry into 
history their English Parliamentary slogan, the British Govern- 
ment, with Parliament behind them, were ready to shoulder all the 

^ Report of L’Heitnitage, January i and February 1, 1709; C. von Noorden, JS*w* 
pmsebt GtstMh im aebiztbtttm Jabrimdtrt, iii, 585. 
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demands of ihs Einpire upon the Rhine, including Sttasburg, all the 
demands o£ the Duke of Savoy, and almost all the demands of the 
'' Dutdi for their Barrier. 

Ihere is no doubt that responsibility for the loss of the peace in 
lies laigely upon England, and that the cause arose uncon- 
sciously out of her Parliamentary stresses. In Parliament the Spanish 
theatre always commanded vivid and abnormal mterest. Money for 
Spain} troops for Spain; ships for Spain; a base for the flee t in 
Spaidsh waters; war in the Peninsula; no peace without its entire 
surrender — ^these were phrases and ideas popular not merely for a 
session but year after year, and enlisting a very general measure of 
active support. Marlborough throughout regarded the whole of 
this Spanish diversion as a costly concession to wrong-headed but 
influential opinion. By one device or another he had contrived to 
reduce it to the least improvident dimensions. He scraped away 
trbops and supplies on various pretexts. He sought his results in 
Flanders or at Toulon. Nevertheless, as in the famous debate of 
December 1707,^ he found it necessary to his system to humour 
Puhament in these ideas which were so strangely cbefished by 
them> No doubt he found it convenient to gather support for the 
general war by adopting and endorsing the watchword “No peace 
Without Spain.” 

Indeed, at this juncture in 1709 we find Marlborough mouthing , 
^s maxim, to which he had become accustomed, as fervently as its 
iU-msuructed devotees. He was committed to it by the shifts to 
which he had been put to gain supplies ftom precarioxis majorities 
in former years. It had become a sort of drill, a parade movement, 
gli^y admired by the public, of doubtful value on the battlefield, 
but helpful in recruiting. So now, at the culmination o£ the war, 
^^llK>rough matched along with ihe Cabinet and Parliament upon 
Spanish demand; and the whole influence of En gland, then 
j^mi^hmunt, was used to compel the Dutch and incite the Empire 
. .aoarGetman states to conform. The Whigs in the brief morning of 
^idieur power invested this demand with &eir own sharp precision. 
'.Upon it was placed an interpretation which certainly had not been 
..adopted by any English party at an earlier stage. ‘Spain* was made 
■to indude not only the Indies, but Italy. The interests of the Qty; 
'utd of the Whig merchants in the Levant trade now found full 
'ei^msasion in the Cabinet. “Let me tell you,” said Sunderland in 
',A.ptfl to Vryberg, the Dutch envoy, “that any Minister who ga^ ‘ 

• '■ » Vd. m, j^. joj-joj. 
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up the Sicilies would answet for it with his head.”^ There could 
be no compromise with the Whigs about Sicily and Naples. 

It has been remarked as curious that each side in the great war, 
while remaining in deadly conflict, had in fact largely adopted the 
original standpoint of the other. The English, who under King 
William had seen their safety in the partition of the Spanish Entire, 
now conceived themselves only served by its transference intacflto 
the Hapsburg candidate. The Spanish nation, which at the ouffiet 
cared little who was their king so long as their inheritance was 
undivided, were now marshalled around their Bourbon soverei^ 
and were almost indifierent to what happened outside the Peninsula. 
The insistence by England upon her Parliamentary formula desV 
troyed the victorious peace now actually in her grasp. The inci- 
dents of the negotiations which will presently be recounted followed 
inevitably from this main resolve. But although England with her 
wealth and Marlborough’s prowess could, as the event showed, 
over-persuade the Allies to her point of view, her resulting position 
was unsound and even absurd. Neither the Dutch nor the German 
states had the slightest intention of making exertions to conquer 
Spain after they had made a satisfactory peace with France. Austria, 
at once famishing and greedy, was impotent for such a purpose. 
Upon England alone and the troops she paid must have fallen the 
burden of conquering not only Spain but, as it had now become, 
the Spanish nation. It is certain ^t this was a task of which she 
would soon have been found incapable. 

The Dutch demands were more practical, but no less serious. 
They had fought hard and long for their Dyke against France. It 
was now certain they would gain it. Exactly which fortresses, how 
many of them, where the flanks of the line should lie, were to be 
matters of sharp discussion with the French, with the EngUsh, with 
the Prussians, and still more with the Empire. But in all that con- 
cerned military security friend and foe were agreed that the Dutch 
rampart should be established. During the course of the war ,,th^, 
Dutch tmding interests had come to regard the conquest of tb^'' 
Barrier of fortress towns as carrying with it control over the com- 
merce of the whole countryside between the fortresses. The Empire, , 
the Allies, King Qbarles m, several of the most importent Germarj 
states, and also England had rights or interests which this Dutch 
demand a&pnted. In those days the wishes of the local population, 
with daeir charters and long-established customs, also counted. The 
1 Vtjrbetg to Heinsius, April 26. 1709; Hdnsius Atebives. ' ■ • 
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Belgian people, Flemings and Walloons alike, were no friends of 
, France. They were prepared in the circumstances to be ruled by 
Charles III of Spain, by the Elector of Bavaria, or, if that cotild be 
brought about, by the Duke of Marlborough. The one solution 
which was abhorrent to them was the intimate exploitation of their 
Dutch neighbours. We have seen how, as Marlborough predicted 
in 1706, eighteen months of Dutch rule over the Belgian cities had 
produced a universal disaffection, culminating in the treachery of 
Ghent and Bruges. A hundred and thirty years later the severance 
of Belgium from Holland arose from the very same antagonisms 
which surged within the victorious Grand Alliance and beat upon 
the head of Marlborough. It was not only fortresses the Dutch 
wanted but the trade of Belgium. The London Cabinet was, how- 
ever, in no position to read the States-General a lecture. In the 
summer of 1707 Stanhope had induced King Charles HI to give 
special trading rights in the Indies — ^ten ships a year — to England. 
This was a minor, though none riie less vexatious, bteadb of the 
pledge binding on all signatories of the Grand Alliance not to seek 
special favours at the expense of their confederates. The Dutch 
might claim that this liberated them from their own undertakings. 

The Tories were prepared to make a stand for British trading 
interests in the Low Countries. But the Whig Junto dwelt upon 
the Dutch guarantee of the Protestant Succession which assured their 
ascendancy in Great Britain. Marlborough, whose outlook was 
European and covered at the least the whole compass of the Grand 
Alliance, saw from the beginning that if the Dutch had their way in 
the Spanish Netherlands, not only about the Dyke but about trade 
and government, the Empire would be fatally estranged. Charles HI 
would be virtually stripped of his dominions in the north, Prussia 
would be indignant, the cohesion of the Alliance would be ruptured, 
ar^ the English Tories would make the satisfaction of Dutch preten- 
. $ 1 ^ at the expense of British trade a mortal grievance against the 
responsible. The argument which Marlborough used so 
that, once satisfied about their Barrier, the Dutch would desert 
i 3 he war, was disproved by the event. After the Barrier Treaty, 
ijVtsidudb gave them their fill, had been signed by the Whig Ministers, 
• the Dutch, so far from abandoning the war, fought all the harder 
’ ftir this dear prize. Indeed, it was only England who quitted the 
iScfld. 

If did Marlborough not see that it would always be possible 

'!ft» ']&igland in conceding the Dutch demand about the Barrier to 
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stipulate, as was in &ct done, fot a still mote vigorous ptosecudon 
of the war by the Republic? His contention, though valid in the 
controversy of 1709, was stultified by the final outcome. He had, 
however, broad as well as particular reasons for opposing the Barrier 
Treaty. It seemed to him the highest unwisdom to give one of the 
members of the Alliance all that they desired, thus offending and 
unsettling the others, before the military power of the common 
enemy was decisively broken and it was certain the war could tc 
ended. Moreover, his personal influence upon events must Ik 
seriously prejudiced. He saw, with his customary clarity, that |f 
his were the hand that signed this invidious pact the wrath of all thb 
disappointed members would be vented upon himself. His own 
countrymen were turning against him. The Dutch found themselves 
able, and preferred, to deal over his head with the Whigs. Must he 
then break with the Empire, with the two Hapsburg sovereigns 
who wished to make him almost a king, and with Eugene, his fiuth- 
£ul comrade? Must he, by accepting the Dutch view of the Prussian 
rlflim to Guelderland, alienate that jealous Prussian G^xirt, with 
whom his influence stood so high, for whose splendid troops he 
was in constant entreaty? Thus smitten, how could he conduct 
the war, if after all it had to be resumed? Whatever else a Barrier 
Treaty agreeable to the Dutch might mean, it was certain fbat 
Marlborough could not make it without destroying the whole 
system upon which he had hitherto led the Alliance through so 
many perils and shortcomings to what in the spring of 1709 seemed 
to be almost unbridled victory. For all these reasons, public and 
also more personal, which nevertheless on the whole corresponded 
to the essential needs of Europe, Marlborough, as we have seen, 
had hitherto delayed the Barrier Treaty and was bent on persever- 
ing in that course. 

The divergence between Marlborough and Heinsius was thns 
inevitably serious. The Pensionary had been vexed by Marlbozon^ws 
obstruction of the Barrier negotiations in 1706. He had for 
been conducting secret parleys with France on the basis that 
borough was not to be told about them. Already in December 1708 
Heinsius had gone so far as to instruct Vryberg to discuss the 
Barrier Treaty directly with Somers^ and to appeal to the new 
Whig Ministers apart from Marlborough. In December Vryberg 
reported that he 1 ^ done so, and had found the Whig leader very 
d^ous of a settlement with Holland on the basis of a red^ptocal 
* Heituiui to Vryberg, December 14; Hague Atchivea. 
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gtuusotee about the Batiier and the Succession. Godolphin wtote 
to Matlbotough that he agreed with Somets. The fotmd proposals 
for a Barrier Treaty which he was expected to negotiate reached 
Marlborough on his way from Ghent to The Hague, and on arrival 
he was officially told about the French peace offers through Petkum. 

At this time he believed that any peace offer from France would 
only be an attempt to amuse and cheat the Allies. Accordingly 
when the Pensionary harped upon the Barrier Marlborough diverted 
the discussions to the Dutch quota of troops for the new campaign. 
As the mails from England were weatherbound, he was able to 
profess himself without sufficient instructions. Heinsius had, how- 
ever, already threatened Godolphin that he would send Buys, the 
Amsterdam leader and a friend of Harley, to London to conduct 
the Barrier negotiations there if Marlborough proved obdurate. 
He appealed to the Whig Junto over Marlborough’s head, and widi 
success. The Gibinet, and especially Godolphin, who feared Buys’ 
Tory contacts, was anxious to prevent a Dutch mission arriving in 
London. Sunderland did not hesitate to criticixe Marlborough to 
Vryberg, the Dutch Ambassador. When he was told that Marl- 
borough pretended to have no powers Sunderland said, “I cannot 
imagine what reasons my Lord Duke can have for doing so.”^ 
Vryberg lost no time in telling Heinsius that Marlborough was dis- 
avowed by the Secretary of State, “who does not hesitate even to 
gainsay his father-in-law’s opinions when he thinks they are not 
right.”* Thus at the outset of these all-important negotiations Marl- 
borough found himself to a large extent isolated. He was divided 
both from the Dutch and from his own Government upon large 
issues of principle and procedure. 

His main wish was to convince the Dutch that he cared mote for 
their confidence in the conduct of the war than for the Viceroyalty 
of die Netherlands. For this he took during the spring and summer 
a series of steps which were painful to him. The question of the 
,'Vlflifrtoyalty did not slumber. In February Charles pressed him 
^(farther. 

Charles III to Marlborough 

February 2, 1709 

'^On the return of Mr Craggs I have received yours of October 29 
io answer to that which I had entrusted to him upon his departure for 
England. He has given me an ample account of all you had com* 
missioned him to say, and in particular of your aeal in working for 
^ Heifiskis Archives, quoted in Gdkie, p. 104. * JLer, »/. 
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all that can help my intetests. ... I am sure you will continue to 
respond in the same manner as you have always done. Indeed, you 
could not better employ your zeal than for a Prince whose interests 
are always and will ever be so tightly bound up with those of your 
Mistress, the Queen. ... As to what I have written you formerly con- 
cerning my Low Countries, you will find me always ready to keep my 
word. I should indeed feel a keen regret {diplaisir\ if by any accident 
or consideration you should be turned from accepting this mark 
[marque: this word is added in Charles’s own handwriting] of Wy 
gratitude and of the esteem which I have formed of your merit.! I 
approve, however, the prudent dissimulation which you have usfd 
up till now in the direction of the Dutch; although it would be equally 
useful to the Common Cause, and necessary for the repose and com- 
fort of my Low Countries, if the States-General would allow them at 
least to take the oath of fidelity. I need not desire you to uphold my 
interests in the present session of Parliament, because your own zeal 
will lead you to do that yourself, and particularly in all that can re- 
establish our affairs, and put us in condition to wage an offensive war 
in Spain. . . 

Marlborough conveyed through Stanhope, with whom he had 
relations of close confidence and friendship, an account of the 
difficulties which prevented him from accepting the Viceroyalty. 
King Charles replied (June i6): 

I had thought to give you some evidence of my goodwill in this 
matter in the message which I sent you formerly by the resident Craggs, 
but what General Stanhope has just told me on your behalf has caused 
me trouble and disquiet. I hope none the less that the consideration 
which you wish to have for the Dutch in this juncture will soon cease 
to carry weight with you, and that in other circumstances you will have 
the pleasure of enjoying this small mark of my gratitude — to put it 
better, that I shall myself profit by your good government and the 
good order which you would bring into the Low Countries.* 

Up to this moment Marlborough had still nourished hopes 
of ultimately receiving the appointment. But in the middle of 1709 
he took a decisive step to exclude himself. At all costs to himself 
he must regain the confidence of the Dutch. A letter from Charles III 
to Wratiskw on June 30, 1709, shows how far he went. Not only 
did he three times specifically refuse this magnificent office, but he 
urged that it should be conferred upon Eugene. He thought that 
only by the substitution of another name for his could the mis- 
understandings between him and the Dutch be finally removed: 

^ Blenheim MSS. » and Geikie, p. 
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Rductantiy he had xeached die conclusion that only this sacdfice 
would preserve that Anglo-Dutch unity, the keystone of the whole 
Alliance, which was now in jeopardy. 

Charles III to Wratislaw 

June 30, 1709 

[As to] what concerns the person of the Duke of Marlborough, to 
whom I alone upon the advice of Moles^ have given the patent of 
the Governor in the Netherlands, which he has three times resigned 
and bidden me rather to name another ‘actualen’ [in order] to placate 
the jealousy of the Dutch. He has also written about this matter to 
the Emperor to ask if he does not think that it would be better to 
send Prince Eugene himself there, for he is very popular with the 
Dutch, and it is at the moment very necessary to bring order into the 
whole Barrier aihiir, and thereby to animate the Dutch further.* 

It would no doubt have been agreeable to Marlborough, since 
he was resolved not to accept the Viceroyalty himself, to have it 
conferred upon his friend and comrade Prince Eugene. With 
Eugene in control of the Spanish Netherlands, he could be sure 
that the treatment of the Belgian inhabitants and the general course 
of the government would be no hindrance to the military opera- 
tions. But to propose Eugene for the appointment was by no means 
to secure it for him. The question became a burning one as soon as 
Eugene reached Vienna. The Prince himself was anxious to accept. 
He had been baulked by internal jealousies in 1706-7 of his desire 
to remain Viceroy of the Milanese. Here now was the opportunity 
of gaining a finer kingdom, where he would be more dosely knit 
wiA Marlborough for any further campaigns in the Low Countries. 
His enemies, however, were as persistent as ever against him . They 
were now reinforced by the apprehensions of his friends, who saw 
themselves likely to be deprived in the future of his leadership and 
protection in Vienna. Thus Marlborough’s proposal was never 
made public by the Emperor or by Charles m, and it was only after 
a lapse of a hundred and fifty years that the fact became known. 

^ The Duke of Moles was Charles’s principal councillor and Austrian representative 
at Batcelona. 

* Ritter von Ameth, Eugen von Smfoyen (1864), ii, 467. 
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THE GREAT FROST 

1 709— JANUARY-APRIL 

T he campaign of 1708 had ended according to Mail- 
borough’s “heart’s desire,” and although it had been 
protracted beyond all custom into the depth of winter 
and over the end of the year, his warlike energy was 
entirely unabated. “This has been,” he wrote to Godolphin 
(January 31, 1709), “a very laborious campaign, but I am sensible 
&e next will be more troublesome; for most certainly the enemy 
will venture, and do dieir utmost to get the better of us; but I trust 
in the Almighty that he will protect and give success to our just 
cause.”^ Neither his own fatigues and worries nor his deep desire 
for peace had slackened his preparations for 1709. While peace 
negotiations regular or secret, now by this channel, now by that, 
made The Hague a whispering-gallery, Marlborough had already 
for two months past been concerting with Godolphin, the British 
Cabinet, and throughout the Grand Alliance the marshalling for 
1709 of the largest armies yet seen in Europe. In order that the 
whole movement of the Alliance towards its goal should be un&lter- 
ing, it was planned that he and Eugene should take it in toms to 
remain in Holland driving forward the gathering of men, munitions, 
food, and forage, and making sure that no signatory state fell out 
of the Une. Eugene’s presence in Vienna being judged at Brst 
indispensable, h^lborough stood on guard in Holland during 
January and February. As soon as the M of Ghent liberated the 
confederate armies for what remained of the winter he repaired to 
his headquarters at Brussels, and thence, with occasional visits to 
The Hague, began to pull all the levers of the vast, complicated, 
creaking machi^ of which he was still master.* 

^ Misdated January lo by Coxe (iv, 556). 

Marlborough to Godolphin BausasLS 

Jmufoy 7, 1709 

hiTt nceiv’d tte favout of Youts of the 17th bjr which 1 see the Auge m e n tati o n 
b Votted. 1 cou’d wbh it had been for 20000 Men, for the measures the firedeh tiJee of 
bringing theb Troupes from ali parts, even from Spain, makes it very necessaijr dMt w* 
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, He seems to have quartcted himself when it The Hkgue upon 
: thft' Ihussi^ commissary. General Grumbkow, who wrote some: 
, ; a(;counts to his master: 

, my iktrd Duke has obliged me to take a {umished house opposite 
. the Orange palace and is living there himself. This costs me twenty 
, louis 4’ot a month, and as I have very good Tokay, qiiil tame d la furm't 

'*• ^ “’“°*** ^ h is evedent their intentions ate to act if possiUe 

■ m wm^or so early in the Spring, as that the fett of the Watr may be desided in this 

wwore our Armys can think of taking the field wither in It^e or on the Rhin 
. . Pt..E«^ assures me that the ffrench troupes on the Rhin receiv’d such pressins 
twto for dwir march, that they left their Goathing behind them. We see by the 
' ^ Marishall de Boufflaires, that the ffrench King design’d the relievina 

rf Gand, reconing that that town might defend itt self six weekes. I believe 

■ ■ * r he has done. I shall be sut^ 

. follow Ha ^jestys Commands in pressing the Dutch to their augementations but 

thirde is the most we can expect, but I shall presse them to a Moiftii [/.«., to 
pay naif the cost of the extra mercenaries], I shall also follow your directions as to the 
: toretco^ of letters, but as to the hindering all intercorse by letters from ffrance is what 
, MwtadaiM I am afraid wiU neva consent to, 8i [peace] being extreamly desir’d by all 
dwj*e pe^le; 1 shall by my next send You an account of the forage and Copie of the 
' I sign’d in Conjunction with the Deputys, for tite fforage and bread for die 
, Is^^tiall troupes, in this thay bate one half of the Expence. From the Hague I shall 
• y*^.**^ Major G. Palms. I hope You will send him back in ten days, so that he may 
^ >^may thought proper at Vienna and be early enough at Turin for the pressing 

. rf ^ mice o£ Savoye to take the field early, for if wee wiU have a good peace it mwt 
; be by takmg the field early, and acting with Vigor; I am uneasy at the little hopes You 
, ^ for the R^tes, for if there be not some way taken for the getting them we 

shall be at a lose, for our officers can not have time for the doing of itt. The Dutch 
, garn^n is at Ostend so that the English Redgts stay only for a Convoye. 1 beg orders 
• . ike Comanda of the Convoye, that he give notice of his arrivall to 

. ^ Gwiet^ Lumley at (Sand, so that those which are to be sent for Recrutes xnavbe 
immewtely srat to Ostend, for thay will lose to much time in going by Holland. We 
' ^ hardest frost and coldest weather I ever felt, which will mak.. our gitting 

SS£^s”f tiU after to m^y^ 

Marlborough to Hoinsius Brussels 

I ‘4 Friday last, and we have had eva siS^i "sTLt 

be open so that we may be able to send the stores 
^ ^ yo" take care that there be no time lost in 
^ on which our safety 

Marlborough to Meinsius 

measures the enemy take in marching tr ou^^om ; 

and the^m notwithstanding our augmentation, they will have superi^^. 
tac Go^uences of which may be fatal, for should we receive an affront in this^intS 
oouQcte^ m a^ othw parts could make amends, so that I think in prudence v;^ should ^ 
. .^t;»^g tl»t might strengthen us in this country, for the French do neglect 

dteirj^ct armies m ordM to make this strong, knowing very well that suooesi in 
S.diia 4 ijp«ntty must decide the whole. [Ibid.] y ^ xwx success m 
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I gave his Highness a supper yesterday, which was attended by Prince 
Eugene, my lord Albemarle, Cadogan, and Lieutenant-General Ros, 
They were all in the best spirits in the world. I recommended the 
matter of exchanging the prisoners to my lord Duke in the most 
pressing manner yesterday; he was almost angry and said to me, 
will stake my fortune on what you want; you will have your people, 
before the end of this month.’’ “Good,” I said; “I will wager you/ 
ten pistoles.” “Done,” replied the Duke, and soon afterwards, witn 
a violent gesture, “Mordieu, if these people make me lose this moncy\ 

I will make them suffer so much that they will have cause to regret \ 
their surliness.” Prince Eugene laughed loudly over the effect which \ 
a bet of ten pistoles had upon the spirits of my lord Duke, and I cannot \ 
help assuring your Majesty that if I had foreseen that my lord Duke 
would take this matter so much to heart I should have offered him 
fifty pistoles and gladly lost them so that your Majesty should be 
more certain of getting back two battalions and two squadrons. The 
bet has at any rate resulted in the Duke’s sending precise and threaten- 
ing commands to the French commissary over the matter.^ 

Marlborough lavished his flatteries and persuasions upon the 
King of Prussia, using exactly the kind of arguments which were 
most likely to appeal to a military monarchy. 

Brussels 
January 51 

“Imagine for a moment,” said my lord Duke in the further course 
of the conversation, “that we make a celebrated campaign and con- 
clude peace, would not the King of Prussia be held in greater esteem 
if he had had twenty thousand men in the field than if he had had 
fourteen thousand? And in what ultimately does the greatness of a 
king and his might consist except a large army and good troops — 
h reste rCest que ebimhreV^^ 

Brussels 
February 17 

Yesterday, while at table with My lord Albemarle, My lord Duke 
received letters from Berlin and told me with great joy that he was 
informed that your Majesty had allowed the Crown Prince to serve in 
the campaign; in his view, he added, your Majesty could do nothing 
more glorious for yourself or more advantageous to yoiir interests 
than to send the Crown Prince to the school where great men are 
formed and princes are only esteemed so far as their valour and good 
conduct make them worthy of it. All good Englishmen, he added, 
would be enchanted, and he for his part would give a good example 
and exert himself to let your Majesty see by his devotion and atten- 
^ D^s General Feldmarscballs Dubislav G, von Natvyner Lehen und Kriegstbafen (1858), 

P* 505^ * Ibid.^ p. 509. 
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tion to the Gown Prince the extent of his sentiments in this direction 
for the sacred person of your Majesty yourseE If your Majesty would 
permit it he would himself undertake the duties of a father from 
time to time, giving his Royal Highness the best advice of whidi he is 
capable in order to effect the purpose which your Majesty has laid down 
— ^that is, to make the Crown Prince ever more and more fitted for the 
time when he has to rule, and enable him to follow the noble examples 
of his fiither and his great and illustrious ancestors. When we had 
risen from table he added that he hoped his Royal Highness would 
arrive in good time, as in order to obtain a true picture of the war it 
was necessary to see how the armies were formed and how they made 
their first movements, for these usually determined the issue of che 
campaign.^ 

These attentions produced remarkable results. Frederick I was 
more amenable to Marlborough’s solicitations than to any other. 
But here is another odd illustration of Marlborough’s attitude 
towards money. Because of the need for reinforcements, he gave up 
the 2 J per cent, commission on the pay of the contingent to which 
he was entitled by the Queen’s warrant and which formed the 
fund under his unchecked control by which his Intelligence and 
Secret Service were maintained. How this was applied is not 
recorded, but it turned the scale at Berlin, and King Frederick by 
an addition of 6210 men raised the Prussian troops to die magnificent 
figure of twenty-two thousand for the coming campaign. 

It was not until the Prussian negotiations were completed, and 
he had also made his arrangements for the Wurtembergers and the 
Palatines, that he once again addressed himself to the Dutch. He 
was now in a position to display to them the powerful succours 
which he had obtained, and the States-General were threatened 
with the reproach of being the sole defaulter. Thus spurred, they 
in the end produced an increase of six thousand hired troops, and 
this, added to the ten thousand expansion sanctioned by the British 
ParHament, would raise the confederate army to an unprecedented 
strength during the currency of the peace negotiations. We must 
admire the dual process to which the Allies were now committed 
of esttnestly seeking peace while at the same time preparing for war 
on an ever greater scale. Nearly always Governments which seek 
peace flag in their war efforts, and Governments which make the 
most vigorous war preparations take little interest in peace. The 
opposite moods consort with difficulty in the human mind 
: t I>u GtHtral Feldmarschalh G. van Nahcpur Lebm und Kriegsibatm, jgp. 
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yet it is only by the double and, as it might seem, contradictory 
exertion that a good result can usxudly be procured. 

On February 7 Marlborough gained possession of a letter written 
by a Minister at the Court of Madrid to the Duke of Orleans stating 
that “The most Christian King is resolved to turn the brunt of the 
war against Flanders in order to make a new siege of Lille from the 
beginning of April, with 150,000 veteran troops.” “This,” he sai<i 
to Henry Boyle, the Secretary of State, “agrees with the advicesl 
we have from all other parts of the great efforts the French dcsign\ 
to make the next campaign in this country.”^ And to Godolphin: ' 
“lam far from thinking the King of France so low as he is thought 
in England.”* 

The grim winter held Spain with the rest of Europe in its grip.* 
In Barcelona, overcrowded and short of provisions, Charles and 
Starhemberg, the commander of his army in Catalonia, wearily 
composed long memorials of complaint to the English Govern- 
ment and plans for an offensive against Madrid in the next cam- 
paign. But while these strategic disputations followed their usual 
course Charles’s last fortress in Valencia was the scene of an heroic 
feat of arms. Major-General John Richards, with a mixed force of 
English, Huguenots, Spaniards, and Miquelets, about two thousand 
strong, still held out in the castle of Alicante. At the end of Novem- 
ber a Bourbon army under d’Asfeld of twelve thousand men 
advanced down the coast to lay siege to the town, having captured 
Denia on the way. The town itself was quickly taken. Richards 
withdrew into the castle, which stood upon a rock, two hundred 
feet above the town. For three months the French, in spite of the 
fire of the defence, drove a long gallery under the western wall. 
This threatened annihilation. In the middle of January five men-of- 
war of Byng’s fleet arrived in Alicante Bay on their way from Lisbon 
to Barcelona, but, failing to establish communication with Richaxds, 
sailed on to Port Mahon. On February zo the governor was sum- 
moned to surrender. Two of his officers were invited to inspect the 
completed qiine. They went into the gallery under the castle, where 
117,600 lb.* of gunpowder was packed. They reported to RichardB 
that all was ready to be sprung. After two more appeals to capitu- 
late Richards prepared himself. On the morning of March 5, sur- 

1 Sir G. Murtay, Letters and Dispatches of Jobn^ Duke of Marlhorougjb (i845)> 4 * 9 * 

* February 13 ; Coxe, iv, 373. « See the map of Spain facing p* I040. 

* Trevelyan says 17,600. lliis is a misprint. See A, Parnell, The ^ar of the 

sion in Spain, p. 262, Twelve hundred barrels of gunpowder, each containing a qointal 
(98 lb.}, were used. 
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xotinded by his senior officers and a small guard, he took his stand 
upon the parade ground immediately above the mine. Just before 
six o’clock puflEs of smoke were seen climbing the fece of the castle 
rock, and the corporal of the guard on the west side shouted that 
the train was lit. The inhabitants of the adjacent houses poured forth 
in panic. On the stroke of the hour a shattering explosion convulsed 
the castle. The parade ground gaped asunder, and the governor, 
three senior officers, five captains, three lieutenants, and forty-two 
soldiers vanished in the abyss. Undaunted by their fate and ins pii- prl 
by their example, the survivors held out for another six weeks. In 
April Stanhope and Byng sailed into the bay, signed a capitula- 
tion, and took on board the remaining six hundred men of the 
garrison. 

The last town in Valencia had been lost to Quarles. 

Elsewhere the military misfortunes of France were numerous 
and heavy. The disastrous campaign in Flanders has been recoimted. 
The Hungarian revolt, mortally smitten by Rakoczy’s defeat at 
Trentschin, was dying down. Turkish intervention against Austria 
was no longer likely. The Empire, freed from these distractions, 
must be regarded as a less feeble enemy in the future. The capture 
of Port Mahon confirmed upon a permanent basis the absolute 
English command of the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, Louis XIV 
prepared indomitably to meet in 1709 the onslaughts of the Allies, 
and from every quarter troops were gathered to face Marlborough 
and Eugene. Further intercepted letters in January confirmed the 
reports diat the French Grand Army would reach a total of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men by the early summer, that Villars would 
command it, and that the objective would be Lille. At the g fitrn» 
time by Marlborough’s exertions there were gathering over a hundred 
and fifty thousand men around the Abies’ standards in the Low 
Gjufitries. The campaign was therefore planned by both sides upon 
an unexampled scale. 

But now there fell upon France a new and frightful misfortune. 
Since the beginning of December there had been a hard and almost 
unbroken frost. On January 6, after a brief thaw, it set in again 
with a bitterness so intense that two days later the rivers of France, 
even the Rh6ne, one of the most rapid rivers in Europe, were 
almost completely covered with ice. All the canals of Venice were 
fimjsen, and the mouth of the Tagus at Lisbon. Masses of ice ap- 
peared in the Qiannel and the North Sea. Communications between 
Bngland and Holland were suspended; Harwich and the Dutch 
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ports were ice-bomid. Olives and vines split asunder. Gitde and 
sheep perished in great numbers. The game died in che forests, the 
rabbits in their burrows. From January 25 to February 6 there was 
an interval of snow followed by a few ^ys* thaw, and then another 
month, until March 6, of extraordinary cold. Thereafter gradually 
the weather became less severe. Thus this almost glacial period 
had lasted into the fourth month. On February 4 it was known at 
Versailles that the seed com was dead in the ground. The English 
fleet, now active in the Mediterranean and in the Baltic through-\ 
out the winter, intercepted supplies of grain from Africa, the Levant, | 
and Scandinavia.^ After more than sixty years of his reign, more \ 
than thirty years of which had been consumed in European war, 
the Great King saw his people face to face with actual famine. 

Their sufferings were extreme. In Paris the death-rate doubled. 
Even before Christmas the market-women had marched to Ver- 
sailles to proclaim their misery. In the countryside the peasantry 
subsisted on herbs or roots or flocked in despair into the famishing 
towns. Brigandage was widespread. Bands of starving men, women, 
and children roamed about in desperation. Chateaux and convents 
were attacked; the market-place of Amiens was pillaged; credit 
failed. From every province and from every class rose the cry for 
bread and peace. Meanwhile the northern horizon darkened con- 
tinually with the menace of impending invasion. 

The peace discussions wended onward. A secret meeting be- 
tween Dutch and French agents had been arranged in February 
under the authority of Heinsius and Torcy. In March the burrow- 
ings of Petkum were replaced by public negotiations which origi- 
nated in another quarter. Philip V had, apparently on his own 
impulse, in the early days of the New Year sent an agent from 
Spain with full powers to make peace offers on his behalf. The 
Dutch had replied through van der Dussen, the Pensionary of 
Gouda, that a minimum offer of Spain, the Indies, Milan, and 
Belgium, and a favourable treaty of commerce were the essential 
basis of conversations. Louis XIV saw in this reply the possibility , 
of compensating and consoling his grandson with Naples and Sicily, 
and grasped the opportunity. In January he had been vigorously - 

Cabimt Council Minutes 

February ai, 1709 , 

*To the Council of Trade to inquire into the scardty of corn, and if not scarce not 
fit to be exported; what methods can be found to prevent its being carried to France 

ander the cover of passes to Spain? [Blenheim MSS.J 
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prepadng for a new campaign pending negotiations. But duiir^ 
February, appalled by the full realisation of the calamity which had 
befallen France, he resolved upon peace at all costs. In March^ he 
sent RouiUd, one of his ambassadors, the President of the Parle- 
ment of Paris, to meet the two Dutch plenipotentiaries. Buys and 
van der Dussen, at Moerdyk, an obscure village within the Dutch 
frontier. 

It was several weeks before the Allies understood this change of 
mind and the extent of the disaster which had enforced it. Marl- 
borough sailed on a flying visit to England on February 2 5 /March 8. 
He was still under the impression that another campaign must 
certainly be fought, and that it would open early in Flanders with 
unexampled fury. * “I think the only good step that we can make 
towards a peace is to get early into the field. I have given my orders 
for all officers to be at their commands by the end of this month, 
and I beg the Queen would show a dislike of any that should stay 
after that time.”* 

Before he reached London on March 3/14 the Whig leaders 
Somers and Halifax had carried an address in the Lords defining 
the minimum terms of an English peace. “. . . That the French 
King may be obliged to own your Majesty’s title and the Protestant 
Succession as it is established by the laws of Great Britain; and that 
the Allies be engaged to become guarantees of the same. And that 
your Majesty would take effectual methods that the Pretender shall 
be removed out of the French Dominions. . . .” To this Boyle, in 
the Commons on the 1 3th, added the demolition of Dunkirk. The 
purpose of this address was to proclaim the main outlines of the 
Government policy, and to rouse and reveal its support in Parlia- 
ment and the country. It was in essence a vote of confidence in 
Whig foreign policy, emphasizing the popular side and putting 
foremost the guarantee of the Protestant Succession. There was no 
mention of Spain. Somers and Halifax knew that the public were 
indifferent to this Parliamentary counter. It was better to dwell on 
the guarantee of the Protestant Succession, which every one under- 
stood, and in which the Whigs and the majority of the nation were 
one. The loud demand by the Commons for the razing of Dunkirk 
was a warning signal to the Dutch negotiators. “The Pensionary,” 
wrote Petkum, “is scarcely pleased by the latest address of 1^ 
English Parliament, or the Queen’s reply. He let me know in 

i 

1 Legiclle, V, 446-448, 

; * Matlbofough to Godolphin, The Hague, March ii ; Blenheim MSS. 
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confidence that he suspects that the Duke of Marlboiough is the 
audiot of both.”^ 

Maxlboiough on his arrival in England vras conscious a some- 
what restrained welcome, especially from his colleagues. He was 
expected in many circles to be the bearer of definite peace proposals. 
He had none. He had not sought to have any. His position wa 
sensibly undermined. William IQ’s old friend Portland, who was : 
extremely well-informed Dutch agent in England, and Vrybetl 
had been equally successful in convincing the Whigs of the Duke’s 
obstruction and the Dutch of his loss of influence. When the news\ 
of RouUl^’s apparition and the details of the first Moerdyk conversa- 
tions reached London, the startled Whig leaders looked askance at 
Marlborough. How could this detrimental situation have arisen 
without his knowledge? Marlborough no doubt had realized that 
some one was coming from Versailles. He had not expeaed that a 
peace mission would be made public before Heinsius had even 
mentioned it to him. He was thus proved to the Cabinet not to be 
in the confidence of the Dutch. He had a just grievance against 
Heinsius, and their relations were never quite the same as before. 
The Cabinet showed itself much disturbed by the Dutch proceed- 
ings. *‘Tt has,” wrote Marlborough to Heinsius (March 8/19), 
“given here a very great allarum. ... I do believe by this proceed- 
ing of Rouill^, that the chief design of the French is to occasion a 
jealousy amongst the Allies.”^ Cadogan, who was in charge at 
headquarters during Marlborough’s absence, was ordered at once 
to The Hague to assure the Pensionary that the British Government 
were willing to take up the Barrier negotiations. 

Rouilie’s coming caused equal alarm in Vienna. It was, of course, 
believed that Marlborough was behind it. His disclaimers to Wratis- 
law,‘ although true, did not convince. “It seems almost incredible,” 
replied Wratislaw, “that you should not have been informed.”* 
Marlborough’s position was further prejudiced. Hitherto his in- 
fluence with the Dutch had helped him with the British and the 
Empire, and his influence with these had helped him with the 
Dutch; now the British and Dutch began to talk together directly, 
and the Empire still held Marlborough responsible. Portland wrote 
from London to Heinsius, “There are jealotisies here as elsewhere, 
and he knows that many are watching him.”* In the Gibinet 

^ Petkum to Torcy, Match *i; Ftench F.O. Atchives, "IloUande,” rot aiy, f. 

* HeinshuAidiiTcs. * MailboroughtoWtati8iaw,Marchii/i2:i>//paAi^x,i'V‘,47i. 

* Blenheim MSS.; quoted by Geik^ p. 111. • Hehuiat AxchiTea; GeikSev p. tPSi 
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Somers aod Hs tightly knit group were vexed at the fricdon between 
the Pensionary and themselves. They were inclined to lay this upon 
Marlborough. Nevertheless, they disliked die RouiU6 discussions 
as much as he did. Portland informed the Pensionary on March 25, 
"The jealousies on account of these pourparlers in Holland increase 
in England and will soon be growing to unkind distrust.”*^ 

Meanwhile Marlborough’s Secret Service had intercepted Rouilld’s 
correspondence describing the conversations at Moerdyk. The 
Dutch seemed prepared to go very far to meet France upon die 
crucial issue of Naples and Sicily. The French proposal was not 
only that Naples and Sicily should be guaranteed to Philip V, but 
that the guarantee should be enforced if necessary by a Franco- 
Dutch (and possibly English) expedition. It is noteworthy that this 
is the first appearance in the negotiations of the idea of enforcing 
peace terms upon recalcitrants by war, and that it came from 
France. Clearly the French envoy was suggesting to the Dutch 
hostilides in the last resort against the Empire. It also appeared 
from Marlborough’s intercepts and decipherings that the Dutch 
were not prepared to go so far as that. 

The new instructions, based upon the Parliamentary address of 
March 6, with which Marlborough reached The Hague on April 9/20, 
emphasized among other matters “that no negotiations for peace 
should be concluded with France until preliminaries were adjusted 
between England and the States.’’ This sealed the fate of the Rouilli 
mission. Eugene had arrived from Vienna the day before. “My 
lord and I are agreed,” wrote Eugene, “that we should press 
for the dismissal of Rouilld out of the country.”® Marlborough,* 

*■ Reese, p. ijz. * Felisj^e, Series II, ii. Appendix, 62. 

* Marlborou^ to Godolpbin 

Hague 

April 12, 1709 

cant send You so much news as I thought I shou’d have been able to have done 
by this post, since the Messinger dispatch’d by Monsr. de RouUee to fi»nce will not 
return dl towatdes the end of the next weake. 

Monsr. de Buys and Vanderdussen both assure me that thay have b<^en GtrefuU in 
: not making any demand, but that thay had explain’d the treatys and obligations thay 
lay under to their Allyes, and the ferm resolutions the States had taken of not treating 
; without the aprobation and Csncurance of their allyes, and pardcularly the Queen of 
Eng^btnd; 1 have endeavour’d to Convince the Pensioner and others of the dainget 
' thay may run by the Jealoussy the Allyes may take to this Secrit negodation. Ttey 
; seem to be of opinion that if thay have not much more Satishtedon by the return of diis 
' Goodet then thay have hethertoo had, that that must put an end to this matter; what 
I feu k that if ffrance gives a satisfactory answer as to their Bader, we shall find great 
' difficulty in putting a stop to thk unseasonable Negodadon, but Pt. Eugene and some 
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supported by Eugene, interpreted his instructions as authorizing him 
not to open the Barrier negotiations until the Franco-Dutch talks 
were cleared out of the way. If the Dutch wanted to discuss the 
Barrier let them first get rid of Rouill^. Heinsius realized that the 
only point on which the Duke was in agreement with the English 
Government was deep distrust of the Dutch relations with Rouill^. 
If these were severed, Marlborough, save for his personal contacts 
with Eugene, would again be isolated. Heinsius saw himself at hu 
weakest in preserving the Rouill6 mission. He saw Marlborough 
at his weakest if the Barrier Treaty came to the fore. He therefor^; 
resigned himself to the dismissal of Rouill^. The last formal inter-\ 
view took place between the Dutch and the French envoys at Bode- 
graven, another obscure village by the banks of a small, remote 
canal where the French envoy had been deposited by Heinsius. 
RouiU^ was informed that there could be no guarantee of the use 
of allied force to procure the cession of Naples and Sicily to France. 
The very idea was impossible, and ought never to have been sug- 
gested. The French envoy then asked for an armistice. Such a 
request exposed the weakened will-power of France, but the Dutch 
delegates had no authority to grant it. This was the end of Rouilld's 


Others whome 1 trust are of opinion, that we should bee quiet til we see what answer 
f&ance makes. In the mean time I have acqiiaint’d the Pensioner with my Instructions, 
^d he is of opinion that I should att the first Conferences avoid speaking [of J any thing 
but what may Concern their Barier, and the Protestant succession, by which we shall 
gain time and know the answer ffrance will make by this last Courier, This whole 
Ncgociation was yesterday under greatt Secrisy Communicate by the Pensioner to 
the States of Holand, so that I fear this man cant now be sent back but by their Consent. 
[Blenheim MSS.] 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Hague 

April 1 6, 1709 

You will have seen by my letters that the second Conference produced nothing 
more then the adding of flumes [Fumes] to the first proposall, which inclines these 
people to beleive that ffrance is not in that bad Condition wee think them in. But 
I indeavour to perswaid them that the true reason of the Enemies offering no more 
proceedes from the hopes thay have given them from some of this Country that the 
Conditions thay offer will be accept’d by this Republick, and that I no ways doubt that 
as soon as the ffrench shall be Convinced of the Contrary, that thay will Consent to^ 
what ever we shall insist upon, even before the opening of the Campagne; the Pen- 
sioner and such others as are the most reasonable assure me that the States will make 
no farther step but in conjunction with their allyes and in particular with England, 
but att the same time the Pensioner tells mee in Confidence and which he desires his 
name may not be made use of, and that the thing it self shou’d be known to very few, 
as You will see the necessity for the good of the Service it shou’d be a Secritt, for if the 
fficench shou’d come to know itt, we must despaire of a good peace; that which he 
has told mee is that their Circomstances are such that thay shall be necessitated to take 
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mission. He brushed from his shoes the dust of the Dutch pothouses 
to which he had been relegated, and set off for the challenged splen- 
dours of Versailles. 

Heinsius was now resolved that Marlborough should face the 
definite Dutch demands which he had so long staved off, but upon 
which he had been instructed by his own Government to negotiate. 
On April 19, when Eugene was away at Amsterdam, a deputation 
of the States waited on Marlborough and with all ceremony unfolded 
their claim. They opened their mouths very wide. “You will see,” 
repotted Marlborough afterwards, “it encloses what might be 
thought a great kingdom.” In the course of the discussion it was 
plainly hinted that if Marlborough objected too much or dallied 
too long the rumour would be circulated that personal aims — ^for 
instance, the Viceroyalty — ^were his motives. The Duke listened 
urbanely. When at length he spoke he criticized only the two points 
which his instructions from the Whigs authorized him to resist. 
He protested against the inclusion of the coast towns, particularly 
Ostend, in a military Barrier against France. He drew attention to 
the weight of the contribution demanded from the Belgians to main- 
tain the Dutch garrisons. He could not resist at the end asking what 


such a peace as thay can gett, for thay are not able to go on with the Warr. The Pen- 
sioner of Amsterdame has been with me this morning, and after many expressions 
of esteem and freindshipe to the Queen and English Nation has declar’d to mee in 
the name of the Burgemasters very near the same thing, as was told me by the Pensioner, 
who in the discourse 1 had with him told mee that if the Allyes and England shou’d 
insist upon having every thing in the Prelimenaries, the Consequences of that must be, 
the breaking off the Confirences which thay cou’d never bring their towns to Consent 
to, so that thay shou’d be oblig’d to lett the Queen see the necessity thay lay under of a 
Peace; after the return of the Courier from flfrance I shall be better able to make a 
Judgement of what maybe proper steps for the AUyes and particularly England to 
make in this Conjunctur; I hope Her Maty will approve of my not having writt any 
thhjtg Contain’d in this letter by this post to Mr Secritary, as the letter shou’d be 
Communicat’d but to very few. 

I hope by the next post to be able to give You some account as to the Barier. You 
know my opinion that thay must be humour’d and pleas’d as far as it is possible, but 
by what 1 can larn their expectations and desires growes every day so that thay will not 
only meet with difficultys from the house of Austna, but give ^so Jealoussies to dbe 
King of Prussia and the rest of their Neighbours, I must not flatter my self to have 
the same Creditt with them in this affaire, as I may have in that of the Peace, mtmtb* 
stmding ihe resolution You know I have taken of not accepting the offer of the King of Spain, 
This resolution of mine is notyeit proper to he known to the house of Austria^ fearing thay might 
name some other Govemour^ which wou’d make the ajusting of the Barier much mote 
difficult; I beg I might have the Queens Commands, and the opinion of such as You 
^ Cpmmunicat this too. As to my own behaviour, I cou’d wish I might hear from You 
by miinday or tuesday next for 1 beleive 1 shall not be acquainted with what Comes 
from fftance til about that time. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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'was to be left to King Qiades m of his possessions in tbe nordi. 
Having tbus met the attack on ground which even the Whigs must 
occupy, he dismissed the subject with the soothing remark, "The 
nmtter is not yet ripe for discussion.” Thus he had broken, the. 
Rouill^ mission by invoking the priority of the Barrier, and now put ■ 
ftie Barrier once again for the moment upon the shelf.^ 

During March and April the allied Gov ernments became co^ 
vinced that Louis XIV was finally defeated. The reports whfc 
poured in upon them seemed to show that France was incapable d| 
fighting another campaign. To the lamentable tales of the ftosi: 
havoc, of the widespread famine, of the desperate condition of the\ - 
French troops, without bread and forage, had been added the bank- V 
ruptcy of the great French banker Bernard of Lyons, whose efforts 
to found a French State Bank with an oifidal paper currency had 
been remarkable. Whereas the Allies had previously overrated fhe : 
remaining resources of their antagonist, they now set them as far ' 
beneath the truth. Marlborough was not immune from this pro- . 
cess. Apart from his manoeuvring against Heinsius, he was now sure 1 
that the French would grant the whole allied demands. All the more ' 
had it been right to drive away Rouill^l Why prolong these pattisd 
local chatterings when Louis XIV was forced to beg before all the 
world for armistice and peace? To drive away Rouill6 was not to : 
drive away peace. A far fuller offer was impending. 

But how long would it be before France made a new proposal 
of peace, not secretly to Holland, but publicly to the Grand 
AUhuice? Evidendy the Duke thought it was a matter of days. ]^ut .. 
days were now very important. Heinsius was demandii^ the . 
Barrier. The Whig Cabinet was set upon the Barrier and Guarantee 
Treaty as a preliminary to peace. But if the French opened a gene)^ 
peace negodadon all preliminaries between the Anglo-Dutch allies 
should be superseded. The discussion would be with the three great" 
allied Powers. Marlborough’s instructions were to negotiate (he. 
Barrier, and he knew that within a few days of Rouill6’s dcpaitufe,; ; 
Heinsius would force him to a decision. That decision must <^nse v 

* Heinsius to Portland 

April 1^64 ; • 

We have pressed my lord Duke in the conference upon the Barrier. He W 
to be given a list of the towns churned^ with the reasons why 1 have not 
convenient to do this. ... 1 had thought that we should have been able to dus " 
business in a conference, because it was thought he was sufficiently empowered^ but ^ 
he has handled the affair differcndy from what I expected. [Heinsius Archives; : 

[ pondeme of William and Portland^ ii, 456.] 
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gt^ dissensions among the Allies. “Itieinble,”hewiotetoGod(^ 
phin on Apxil 19, “when I t h in k that a very little impatience may 
ruin a sure game.”^ 

Ifeinsius at length felt himself certain of his preliminary Barrier 
trea^. , Marlborough was convinced that much larger events were 
, jat hmd. Ihe question was whether Heinsius would comer him upon 
the Barrier before France publicly appealed for a general p e a ce. In 
to gain time he returned to London.® No one could stop 
him. While Heinsius and the Deputies were arranging their plana^ 
their Captain-General was at sea on one of the “yachts,” sailing for 
home. How could he have negotiated the Barrier Treaty? He did 
not agree with it. He thought the Dutch demands monstrous in 
themselves, ruinous to the Alliance. Besides— here he turned the 
argument which had damaged him against those who used it— the 
Dutch would never believe he was impartial after the offers of the 
Viceroyalty had been made to him. The Whigs must appoint a 
: colka^ to deal with the Barrier question, some one who felt as 
they did and commanded their entire confidence; some one who 
was not hampered as he was by all that had happened in the past 
and by all that might happen in the future. So Marlborough sailed 
ftom the Brill to Margate, leaving Heinsius to extract what consola- 
tions he could from the frosty, sepulchral glitter of Eugene. 

* Coxe, iv, j88. * DispiUcbts, iv, 496. 
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Chapter Four 

THE FATAL ARTICLE 

1709 — ^APRIL AND MAY 

W HEN Louis XIV read in Rouille’s report the “har^ 
replies” which were the sole fruit of peace efforts he 
had never dreamed he would be forced to make, he' 
broke into tears before his Ministers, and with a ges- 
ture of despair said he would give up all — yes, even Lille and the 
Sicilies. To this point, then, had he been reduced by Marlborough’s 
seven campaigns and the terrible frost. After the Council had been 
dismissed, Torcy loyally offered himself to carry the humiliating 
acceptance to Holland.^ Upon the mood of the moment this offer , 
was accepted. 

The sending of the French Foreign Minister into Holland to sue 
for peace was a signal acknowledgment of defeat by France. Marshal 
Villars, when he heard of it, was convinced that peace was already 
agreed; for otherwise how could so devastating an admission have 
been made? It was a proof of sint^rity and of stress which none 
could mistake. Henceforth no longer wotxld there be merely attempts 
to make sectional treaties with the Dutch, but a grand negotiation 
for a general peace on the part of a Power which could, it was 
apparent, no longer continue the war. “Had not Torcy come 
himself,” wrote Petkum, “the Allies would never have asked for 
such preliminaries.”* On May 4 Eugene reported to the Emperor 
that an imknown man with the passport of an ordinary courier had 
passed through Brussels, where the Prince lay, and that rumour 
said he was Torcy.® Most writers suppose that Heinsius had no 
previous notice. It is certain, however, that when on that May 
night the Pensionary heard Torcy’s knock at the door he was 
already expecting him.* Thirty years before Heinsius, acting in 
Paris too zealously in the interests of the Dutch Republic, had been 
menaced by Louvois with the Bastille. The Great King had in his 

^ Mimim du Marquis de Tmy (1850), edited by Michaud and Poujoulat, p. 588. 

* Round Papcis, H.M.C., p. 355. ® Felds(ugt, ^ries U, ii, 84. 

* May 6. Torcy was accompanied by the Rotterdam banker, Senserf. Reese, p. 205, 
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long reign patronized as well as maltreated the Dutch. This small 
Republic of the Dykes now found mighty France suppliant upon its 
threshold. 

Heinsius received Torcy with courtesy, but informed him that 
he could only confer with him by the authority of the States- 
General; and thereafter the States-General declared “that the States 
did bind themselves to nothing until they knew the sentiments of 
the Queen of Great Britain by the return of the Duke of Marl- 
borough.” The second stage of the parleys thus began, but on a 
footing entirely different. An excessive admission of weakness had 
been made, disastrous to France, but destined in the long swing of 
events to be fatal to the AUies. 

Torcy’s plan was first to gain the Dutch by extreme concessions 
upon their Barrier, then to induce them to bring pressure upon 
Marlborough, and at the same time to win Marlborough’s goodwill 
by a colossal bribe. He believed that “ at the present conjuncture 
Marlborough holds the key and that there are means of making him 
choose peace.”^ Marlborough had just left the second time for 
England, and the French Minister anxiously awaited his return. 
In the meanwhile he received the detailed assent of the King to his 
proposed procedure. He was to tell Marlborough how astonished 
the King was that he should be making efforts to break off the 
negotiations after his previous overtures for peace. The King 
would be glad to see Marlborough receive the reward which had 
been promised him. A precise tariff was set up. If Philip V received 
Naples and Sicily, or even in extreme necessity Naples alone, two 
million French livres ; if the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk 
were spared, or Strasburg was left to France, two millions: a total, 
if aU these objectives were obtained, of four millions. Such was the 
view which the French took of their conqueror. They can hardly 
be blamed for doing so after his letter to Berwick. However, as 
we shall see, Marlborough was not to be bought for money. He 
would accept it as a reward, but not as an inducement. There is no 
doubt a real distinction between the two cases ; but it is not one of 
which the French could be aware, nor upon which posterity will 
bestow any large measure of respect. 

But Marlborough was in England. His second visit to London 
taught him further how his power had declined. The Whigs had 
fuU control of the Cabinet and both Houses, while the Queen was 
cool with him and hot against Sarah. The Whigs, and Godolphin 

* Mimoins, p. 59*. 
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with them, were convinced that France was at her Iwt gasp, and 
would submit to whatever terms were imposed. Marlborough, 
upon whom the reports of the ruin wrought in France by the frost • 
had made their impression, did not contest the general view. He 
understood only too well that henceforward in all negotiations he 
was no longer to be executor of his own policy, but only spokes- 
man of the Cabinet. His keen instinct and knowledge of men must 
have apprised him of the little goodwill which his new colleague 
bore him; but whether he had any inkling of the ingratitude of his 
son-in-law may be doubted. He did not make a quarrel with thes 
Whigs because he had been overruled or because he found himself^ 
in a strait-jacket. He set himself, as usual, to bring about the best ' 
results possible with the means at his disposal. But he was deter- 
mined not to become responsible for the kind of Barrier Treaty 
which the Dutch demanded. Already on April 24 he had written 
to Godolphin asking for a colleague plenipotentiary representing the 
view of the Whigs and accountable to them.^ 

This request was not entirely welcome. Somers, Sunderland, and « 
others would have been content to have Marlborough obey their 
will, and yet bear full responsibility. They would thus have been 
all-powerful and quite safe. But when Marlborough made a move, 
whether in war or politics, he had usually reasons behind it which 
could not be disregarded. During all these months he had been 
busily preparing for a new campaign. The greater part of his time 
was spent in extorting or enticing contingents from the Allies, in 
organizing the depots, in assembling the armies, and above all in 
gathering food and forage. In spite of the rigorous weather, it was 
e3q>ected that the great armies would on both sides have to take 
the field before the end of May. A request, therefore, by the Captain- 

1 Marlborough to Godolphin 

Hague 

24 April 1709 

★. . . I have taken my measures with Prince Eugene that he returns to Brussels 
next Saturday, we having agreed upon the assembling of the army, which will be ten 
days later than usual by the backwardness of the season. So that if the wind is feVour- 
ablc I shall take the opportunity of returning to England for five or six days to give 
an account of the Barrier as well as my observations of the humours of these people 
as to the peace. In the meantime you may depend upon it that if the King of France , 
does not recall Monsieur RouiUe, he may continue in this country all this campaign; so 
that there will be a necessity of having here, at the same time I shall be obliged to leave 
for the army, one of the lords which her Majesty shall design to be in the treaty of^ ' 
peace. I think it may be for the service that he shall be ready to come hither at the / 
same time as 1 shall return, for at my return 1 shall not be able to stay here ebove 
two or three days. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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General for relief in one branch of the peace negotiations could not 
be resisted. 

The Whigs deferred to the logic of facts. Their first choice fell 
upon Halifax, who was still fuming out of office, and for whom 
they wished to provide. Halifax had been much concerned in the 
earlier peace overtures, and had made public his resentment at not 
having been associated with Marlborough in 1706. He refused his 
friends’ offer with a taunt directed at Marlborough. “If the Duke 
had anticipated that the treaty to be concluded with the Republic 
would be to the satisfaction of the English people, he would not 
share it with anyone else; but the fact that he is asl^g for a colleague 
shows that he wishes to push off some of the odium upon this 
colleague.”^ Several writers have associated themselves with this 
sneer. It is hard to see how it can be justified. Marlborough would 
no doubt have gladly accepted the whole control and borne the 
whole responsibility. If he was to be merely the instrument of the 
Whigs, surely they should have one of their own band to share the 
consequences of their decisions. Moreover, his personal influence 
over the many states of the Grand Alliance was indispensable to the 
power of resuming the war effectively if the negotiations fiuled. 
Nothing could be more fatal to that influence than that he should 
haye to drive through this hard bargain of the Dutch upon the Barrier 
Treaty, of which he strongly disapproved, and which was bound to 
be intensely unpopular with every other member of the Alliance. 

The Cabinet next considered Sunderland, and all were speedily 
agreed that he would never do. So the choice fell upon the young 
Lord Townshend. He was an amiable and well-informed politician, 
a recent convert to the Whig Party, and a friend and prot^gd of 
Somers. He was a student of foreign aflairs, and had much personal 
charm. “Everybody who knew Townshend loved him.”* This 
last must always be considered a dubious qualification. But Towns- 
hend was prepared to serve as Marlborough’s colleague, and the 
Junto were able to conceal themselves united in the background. 
Hoifinann said of him, “He is pliant and manageable.”® Marl- 
borough announced Townshend’s appointment at once,* treated 

^ Hoffmann’s dispatch of May 7; Geikie, p. 122. 

* F, Taylor, The Wars of Marlborough, ii,, 320. John Macky, Characters of the Court 
of Great Britain (Roxburgh Gub, 1895), p. 89. 

, * Hoffmann’s dispatch, May 7; Klopp, xiii, 227. 

* Marlborough to Heinsius LoNxx>Nr 

, April the 1% 

^ have had the favour of yours of the 3d, and that of the eighth ffus morning by 
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him with the greatest ceremony, and made him bear the responsi- 
bility for those parts of the Cabinet policy to which he himself had 
from the beginning been inveterately opposed. 

The second matter to be settled was the official British attitude 
towards the Barrier. Marlborough had brought over with him for 
the Cabinet the latest Dutch project. Parliament had been pro- 
rogued before his arrival. Even the Whig Ministers felt bound :o 
support his main objections to it, and their counter-project was 
framed on this basis. Os tend, which governed the sea trade qf 
Belgium, and Dendermonde, which controlled the sluices affecting 
Brabant, were definitely refused. The Dutch right to place an army 
in the Spanish Netherlands was limited to the unique occasion in^ 
which France was the attacking Power and war had been declared. 
The revenues for the upkeep of the Dutch garrisons must be related 
only to those fortified towns which had not belonged to the Spanish 
monarchy before the death in November 1700 of Charles II of 
Spain. The clause forbidding Charles III before the general peace 
to take possession of Belgium was deleted. Upper Guelderland 
was reserved for the decision of the Queen. On the other hand, 
the Dutch guarantee for the Protestant Succession, the sending of 
the Pretender out of the French dominions, and the demolition of 
Dunkirk were demanded in explicit terms. 

Meanwhile in Holland the negotiations had made great progress. 
According to his discretion, inch by inch Torcy yielded to the 
Dutch demands about their Barrier. Heinsius was able to announce 
to Eugene that the Dutch were content with the terms so far as they 
concerned themselves alone; they had only to consider their allies. 
On this they had newly given explicit assurances. Torcy was forced 
to recognize that there was no chance of a separate settlement with 
the Republic, “I believe I could deal with you more easily,” 
remarked Heinsius to him (May 15), ‘‘perhaps even more inde- 
pendently of the Dutch nation, if Marlborough and Eugene were 

which I see that you have Monsr. de Torcy att the Hague; I stay only for a fair wind, 
and shall bring Lord Townshend with mcc who will be impower’d both for the Peace 
and Barier. I wish for my own sake that you cou’d be here, tho but for one day or 
two, to see the Zeal every body has for the carrying on of the Wart tU we have a safe 
and lasting Peace. You wou’d then think race a very moderat man; for the Prelime- 
narys 1 acquaint’d you with in the Queen’s name, arc by many not thought sufficient, 
for thay wou’d have had Newfoundland, and Hudson Bay, as w^ell as our Treaty of 
Comerce, and some other pretentions to have been in the Prcliminarys ; I hope to be 
with you as soon as this letter, so shall say no more till I have the happiness of being 
with you. [Heinsius Archives.] 
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with me.” The mood of the Pensionary had changed considerably 
since the early months of the year. As the desperate plight of France 
became every day more understood, both he and his countrymen 
stiffened towards the French and warmed towards the Allies. 

Buys now raised the question of what guarantee the French could 
offer that the Spaniards would accept the terms. Torcy answered 
diat Philip would be given three months to submit on pain of the 
complete withdrawal of French support. Heinsius also continued 
to demand, though without great enthusiasm, the entire Spanish 
monarchy for Charles III. Even this was no longer to be resisted 
by the French. But now every one hastened to put in his claim. 
From the Emperor, from the Diet at Ratisbon, from Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy, and from Portugal there arrived new demands upon the 
humbled monarchy. All had suffered from Louis XIV in his days 
of power. All hastened to reclai m with interest in this moment of his 
apparent prostration what they had lost. “ Every sovereign prince,” 
wrote Torcy to the King, “ assumes that he has a right to formulate his 
claims against France, and would even think himself dishonoured if 
he had extorted nothing to the injury of the French crown.”^ 

When we look back on the long years of terror and spoliation 
to which these princes had been subjected from the might of the 
Great King, it would be surprising if they had acted otherwise. 
Moreover, the allied armies were now gathering in the field. Con- 
tingents, in former years so tardy, were this time hurried to the 
front by rulers who saw the prey in their grasp, and were anxious 
to be in at the death and establish their rights to a handsome share. 
Marlborough’s exertions for five months to have large forces at 
his disposal during the negotiations had succeeded beyond his 
hopes. “All the facts,” wrote Eugene (May 17) to the Emperor, 
“go to show that France is quite unable to prolong the war, and we 
can, therefore, if we wish obtain everything we ask for. We have 
only to hold together and preserve a good understanding among 
ourselves.”* Even those Dutchmen who at the beginning of the 
year were willing to make a separate peace were now convinced 
that France was at their feet. Van der Dussen, the leader of the 
Dutch peace party, himself wrote, “The policy of this province 
[Holland], the largest of all, depends upon more than five hundred 
persons, most of whom regard France as brought to bay [aov abois\y 
and who are so embittered by the memories of the past that they 
ate resolved without compunction to make an end once and for all 

1 Mimoirts, p. 605. • Series II, ii, Appendix, loi fiF. 
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of their puissant foe.”^ In this mood van der Dussen had advised 
Totqr not to hesitate Qt wait for the arrival of Marlborough, 
which would only create fresh complications. Let hi m now, while 
time remained, concede all that was demanded. But Torcy still had 
hopes of Marlborough, and one remarkable reason for those hopes. 
On the i8th the two Englishmen arrived. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Hague 

Mtn 19/6, 1709 ^ 

had so bad a passage that I was not able to gett to this place 
til yesterday morning; my Lord Townshend was drove into Zcalanq 
so that he did not get hether til the afternoon. I must refer You to 
Mr Secretary Boyle, by which You will see that the intier Monarquc 
[entire Monarchy], Dunkerk, the Qeens tytel, the Succession and the 
sending the Pretender out of ifrance will be allowed of in the Pre- 
limenarys, and I am not out of hopes the getting of Newfoundland 
also in, which is in effect all that England askes; for the pretentions 
of Hudsons Bay must be ajuste’d by Commissions; the Cassation of* 
Armes will be the difficult point, of which You shall have an account 
in our next; I can’t end this letter without assuring You that the 
Pensioner’s behaviour in this whole affaire has been very honest and 
friendly to England; the Pensioner tels me that Monsr. de Torcy is 
under some difficultys as to the maner of removing the pretender. 
Upon the whole matter, I think Monsr de Torcy has offer’d*so much 
that there can be no doubt, but it will end in a good Peace; my head 
eakes extreamly, that I can write no more.^ 

The situation had simplified itself and vastly improved. The' 
French were ready to submit; the Dutch had no thought of a 
separate treaty; Heinsius was content to shelve the idea of pre- 
liminaries with England. Marlborough saw all going as he had 
wished, and evidently thought the peace as good as made. Torcy, 
who was staying with Petkum, asked at once through his host to 
see him. Marlborough met the French envoy that very night. 
Torcy has given his own account of the discussion. Marlborough 
was all smiles and blandishments. He protested profound respect 
for Louis XIV, and presently mentioned Berwick. Torcy replied 
that he was familiar with the correspondence and that the attitude 
of the King had not changed. He would have enlarged upon the 
details, but Marlborough at once dismissed the subject.® So fa^ 
from suggesting any mitigation, he asked, in accordance with his 
^ Torcy, MemoireSt p. 603. * Blenheim MSS. ® Mimotres^ p. 606* 
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instructions, for the restoration of Newfoundland. This was a fresh 
demand, and Torcy was shocked by it. To ease the situation they 
talked about Saint-Germain. Torcy had spoken of the Pretender as 
"^the King of England.*^ Marlborough referred to him always as 
‘*the Prince of Wales.” He expressed an earnest desire to do some 
service to the Prince as the son of a king for whom he would gladly 
have sacrificed his blood and life. Speaking of Townshend, he said, 
^‘He is here to keep watch over me [efi survetllant\ in person. He is 
a very good fellow, whom I chose myself, but he is a Whig party 
man. Before him I must speak as an obstinate Englishman. But I 
wish with all my heart it were in my power to serve the Prince of 
Wales, and that your good offices may give me an opportunity.” 
Marlborough went on to emphasize his desire for peace, and how 
he longed to end his days quietly. Torcy, who knew how fast the 
armies were gathering, was not comforted. He saw that there could 
be no hope of saving any part of the Spanish monarchy through 
Marlborough. He had that morning received permission from the 
King to drop Naples and Sicily if need be. He now announced 
this to Marlborough. The Duke, gratified, assured him that this 
was the only way to make peace. The interview ended. Torcy went 
to the Pensionary and informed him of the fresh sacrifice he had 
been prepared to make for the sake of peace. 

The culminating phase in the negotiations was now reached. 
Together Marlborough and Townshend drafted their report for the 
Cabinet. Torcy had admitted willingness to concede not only 
Spain but Italy. He had, however, in telling Heinsius used a phrase 
which had attracted immediate attention. 

. . . As far as in him lay^ by which expression it seems as if he thought 
the King would not be able to do it of himself in the manner we 
expect, or that he has some further reserve. To this the Pensioner tells 
us he gave him a very good reply by letting him know that he did not 
doubt that he had already seriously weighed the matter so essential 
and of such great concern that it would be expected they [the French] 
should propose the proper expedients.^ 

Here was the first glimpse of the rock on which all was in the 
end to split. It was not immediately approached. 

On May 20 the three leaders of the Alliance met Torcy and 
Rouill^ in formal conference. The Dutch and English demands 
were discussed first. These were easily conceded by the French 
plenipotentiaries. But then Prince Eugene began to say that France 

^ May 8/9, P.R.O.; quoted by Reese, p. zaz. 
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had given way to England and Heinsius in order to gain them to 
her interest. He took his stand for Germany on the terms of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, which had ended the Thirty Years War in 
1648. He must now on behalf of the Emperor ask for Strasburg 
and Alsace. At this Torcy appeared to lose patience. ‘^We were 
practically at one with Torcy,” wrote Eugene to the Emperor, “but 
when mention was made of the lands of the Holy Roman Empire 
he began to stutter, and answered he must leave, and demanded\to 
depart and asked for his passports, so that without any further 
resolution the conference broke up.”^ Neither Eugene nor Marl- 
borough thought that Torcy was in earnest. The Frenchman saw 
himself faced by united enemies. Later on in private van def 
Dussen warned him that the war spirit was rising in Holland, and 
there was no more hope from the pacifists. Torcy returned to the 
conference when it met again next day. He had powers to abandon 
Strasburg, but not Alsace. He fought for both, and no agreement 
was reached. There was a similar dispute over the claims of Savoy. 
In the end Torcy offered to dismantle Strasburg; but Eugene still 
continued to demand Alsace, and the Dutch and English supported 
the claims of Savoy. The deadlock continued. 

Alone with Marlborough, Torcy made a final effort to seduce 
him. We have only the French Minister’s account. Marlborough, 
who had himself proposed the interview, urged submission. He 
used all his most obsequious arts. If the peace was made lie would 
earnestly desire the favour and protection of the King. He spoke 
again with sympathy about the Pretender, He referred to his desire 
for peace, to his uprightness, to his conscience, to his honour, and 
frequently to God. Torcy, thinking his moment had come, renewed 
his offer of a vast bribe. He received at once the same rebuff. 
“When,” says Torcy, “T spoke about his private interests, he 
reddened and appeared to wish to turn the conversation.”* “It was 
in vain,” says the latest of German writers on these negotiations, 
“that Torcy offered the Englishman uncommonly high sums of 
money for the slightest concessions. He got no further than hints.”® 
It was hopeless. We are left wondering why Marlborough should 
have wanted to repeat this unpleasant scene. Did he wish to expose 
Torcy to a second rejection of his offer? Did he wish to convince 
Louis XIV how vain it was? Did he, perhaps, take a personal 
relish in being offered these immense sums of money and seeing 
himself reject them? No one can tell, but the fact remains that this 

^ Feld^iqe, Series II, ii, 108. • Mimoires, p. 606. * Reese, p. 208. 
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hardy, avaricious man, who could at this juncture without the 
slightest injury to the interests of England have helped the French 
towards the peace he himself desired, and gained an immense sum 
thereby, proved incorruptible. There is nothing to boast of in this. 

On the night of May 21, after the negotiators had separated, a 
letter from the King to Torcy was intercepted with news from the 
Spanish peninsula. Galway, advancing from Portugal, had fought 
an unfortunate action on the Caya. The Portuguese cavalry had 
fled precipitately, and it was only with loss and difficulty that the 
English infantry had made good their retreat across the frontier. 
It was deemed striking that the victorious army was for the first 
time composed entirely of Spanish national troops without any 
French contingent. This was no great encouragement to the French 
envoys, for the victory of a Spanish army could not relieve the 
desperate position of France. The importance of the news was its 
effect upon the Allies. For the last two days their discussions had 
been going on in the rather unreal atmosphere of Germanic terri- 
torial claims. Now with Spain there came to the forefront the 
question of security and guarantees.^ 

When the conference met on May 22 the two questions, Alsace 
and the claims of Savoy, were still in dispute. Torcy and Rouill^ 
therefore — perhaps a little stiffened by the Spanish news — begged 
to take their leave. Heinsius replied that they had all gone too far 
to part without a treaty. On this appeal the French envoys remained, 
but only provided they could send a courier to Versailles for instruc- 
tions on these two points, and could present to the conference a 
memorandum on those which had already been settled. As soon as 
this memorandum had been presented on the 23 rd the new diver- 
gence came to the fore. The Allies complained of the inadequate 
security which was offered for the surrender of Spain. They asked 
that they should not have to carry on the war in Spain while France 
was enjoying peace. They demanded guarantees. It had been 
realized at Versailles for some weeks that security for the fulfilment 
of the peace treaty would be required.^ 

^ Marlborough to Godolphin 

^My lord Townshend’s letter and mine having in it all that has passed since our 
last, joined with the spleen I have for the ill news we have received from Petkum of 
Lord Galway’s being beaten, will shorten my letter. I think the worst effect of this 
unseasonable defeat will be the disheartening of these people [the Dutch], who will 
not conclude this negotiation, which, if the French perceive, they will not be brought 
to give much more than they have already consented to. [Blenheim MSS., modemoed.] 

* Vetes to Rakoc2y, end of April; Reese, p. 223. 
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King Philip was established in Spain. His kingship was cham- 
pioned by the Spanish people. His armies were victorious. He had 
declared to his grandfather, will only give up my crown with 
my life.” He had created his one-year-old son Prince of Asturias, 
and the Cortes had acclaimed the infant as heir to the monarchy. 
Here were grave realities. Louis XIV was not necessarily able to 
answer for the King of Spain. He may have been aware of me 
strong feeling of the Dauphin against any desertion of his son, who 
had fought successfully at odds amid perils. All the more did tM 
old King hope that some compensation would be secured foip 
Philip V which, added to his own pressures, might procure com^ 
pliance with the unrestrained demands of the Allies under the leader-' 
ship, as must be owned, of the English Government. “There are 
occasions,” he wrote (April 29) to his Ambassador at Madrid, 
“when courage must yield to prudence; and since the people, at the 
moment so 2ealous, may well not always think the same, nor may 
my grandson, it would be better to reconcile oneself to reigning 
somewhere rather than lose at a stroke all one’s dominions. Such 
expressions show a sincere will to peace. 

But now Torcy violently opposed the idea of any guarantee. 
The Pensionary on behalf of his colleagues asked as proof of good 
faith for three French and three Spanish fortresses actually still 
occupied by French troops over and above all that had been con- 
ceded. Eugene, the land animal, wanted permission to march the 
allied armies into Spain through France. During the conference 
Marlborough sat silent. But on the night of the 23 rd he expressed 
his doubts upon the possibility of forcing Louis XIV to act against 
his grandson.* “Marlborough even suggested schemes to turn the 
article so as not to commit his Majesty to war against Spain.”^ 
“The French Ministers absolutely refused,” wrote Townshend, 

an amendment which might, they sayd, possibly engage their master 
to a condition so unnatural as to make a war with his grandson; but 
it was sayd there are no reason[s] to aprehend so harsh a consequence 
from the amendment, but [it] might have the good effect of making 
the Spaniards readily declare for King Charles when they saw the 
French King was under an obligation to joyn with the allies to force 
them to their new alleys [jxr].* 

For two days the discussion turned around this crux, and as it 
became the ultimate cause of the disastrous breakdown it is neces^' 

1 Quoted in Klopp, xiii, 227. ^ Reese, p. 235. 

® Totcy, quoted in Reese, p. 233. ♦ Reese, p. 235. 
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sory to realize its importance. Many writers think it monstrous that, 
when these immense issues were so nearly settled, all should have 
been wrecked on such a point. It is certain that the Allies would 
have been wrong and unwise to break upon it, and without doubt 
they did not mean to do so. None the less it was a matter of fer 
more importance than many of the terms over which both sides 
haggled so long. To England, with her strident demand for the 
surrender of the whole Spanish Empire, it was specially important. 
She would be left alone in all probability to conquer Spain. Marl- 
borough had for some time been aware of the danger. A month 
before he had written to the Duke of Moles on the urgent need of 
gaining Spanish support. 

... It seems to me that one ought from this moment to take all 
possible measures to tame and win over the spirit of the Spanish 
nation, especially the notables who by a perversion are the most 
estranged from their duty, ... so that when we come to make peace, 
and when France is forced to give orders for the recall of the Duke of 
Anjou, we shall not meet any setback in this quarter.^ 

The allied chiefs were, however, at this time convinced that 
King Philip would obey the orders of his grandfether if these were 
given to him in earnest. Torcy was evidently of the same opinion. 
All that was necessary, therefore, was for the King to give gages 
that he would issue these orders in good faith. It never occurred 
to anyone on either side at this moment that Louis XIV was really 
to be compelled to use armed force to expel his grandson from Spain. 
The allied leaders were surprised and shocked at a later stage that 
this colour could be put on their requests. The alternative for them 
was a new war, perhaps a very grievous war, a war of conquest and 
subjugation in Spain. It might impose enormous expense in blood 
and, treasure on Ae Allies, already exhausted, while defeated France, 
whose ruler could by a word have prevented it, would rebuild her 
prosperity in peace. 

I^tlborough had his plans ready for a Spanish war. It would 
have been on the largest scale. The great armies would be trans- 
potted to the Peninsula. One army under Marlborough would 
advance from Portugal, and the other under Eugene from Catalonia. 
They would meet in Madrid. Marlborough himself considered that 
R .Slit^k campaign would suffice. It may well be that he greatly 
' 'tind^»ted the resisting power of a nation, and thought of it in 

* Dispatches, iv, 478. 
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terms merely of professional armies. He might have fallen into the 
same trap as was a hundred years later to ruin Napoleon. There was 
always the possibility which Bolingbroke, basing himself on Stan- 
hope’s opinion, was many years later to describe: “That armies of 
twenty or thirty thousand men might walk about that country till 
Doomsday . . . without effect; that wherever they came the people 
would submit to Charles III out of terror, and as soon as they were 
gone proclaim Philip V again out of affection. That to concmer 
Spain required a great army, and to keep it a greater But at le^st 
the Allies saw the conquest of Spain as an operation of the first 
magnitude, and if they could avoid this by merely extorting from 
Louis the effective exercise of his royal and family authority no one 
can fail to see why they pressed the point and pressed it hard. It 
would have been far better to concede the Sicilies as consolation for 
the Duke of Anjou. Here is the obstinacy for which the Allies are 
blameable. It is not, however, certain that even so Philip would 
have accepted the concession. 

As no agreement could be reached on the outstanding points and 
no solution was forthcoming of the guarantee problem, Torcy 
invited the Allies in their turn to put their whole proposals in the 
form of a memorandum. Heinsius undertook to draw it up. The 
days following were occupied with the final drafting of the pre- 
liminaries. The Dutch statesmen worked throughout the nights of 
May 24 and 25 to frame the project. During that time the memor- 
able Articles IV and XXXVII were drawn up. 

IV. . . . But if it should happen that the said Duke of Anjou does 
not consent and agree to the execution of the present convention, 
before the expiration of the term aforesaid, the Most Christian Kingy 
and the Princes and States concerned in the present treaty ^ shall in concert 
take convenient measures to secure the full execution thereof 
XXXVII. In case the King of France executes all that is above 
mentioned,^ and that the whole monarcly of Spain is delivered up and yielded 
to King Charles III as is stipulated by these articlesy within the limited timCy 
*tis agreed that the cessation of arms between the parties in war shall 
continue till the conclusion and ratification of the treaties which arc 
to be made.® 

No documents have come down to us showing how this wording 
was reached. It must be remembered that the Dutch did not feel 

^ Defence of the Treaty of Utrecht^ edited by G. M. Trevelyan (1932), p. io8, 

® Including the cession of the cautionary towns. 

® Torcy, Mtmo/res, p. 619; G. de Lamberty, Memoires pour servir d Tbismre du XVlIl 

Hide, V, 288. 
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themselves so much concerned as the British or Imperial Govern- 
ments either in the recovery of Spain or in the means of enforcing it. 
They themselves did not mean to conquer Spain for anyone. Thus 
perhaps these two Articles did not receive the profound study at 
Dutch hands which would have been accorded to purely Dutch 
interests. Heinsius certainly rested upon his original assumption 
that, as Louis XIV would bring decisive influence to bear upon 
Philip V, they would never have to be put into force. The clauses 
were merely to be a threat of action, and the Allies were prepared 
to accept alternative guarantees from Torcy. In this sort of atmo- 
sphere Marlborough and Townshend sponsored the whole plan of 
the Forty-four Articles without demur. The Austrians raised only 
minor objections. It was proposed to arrange an armistice of two 
months from June i in which the final peace would be signed. 

On the morning of May 27 Heinsius laid what were called the 
“preliminaries” before the Frenchmen. Invited to comment upon 
it, they made various reserves, but it is remarkable that they made 
no specific objection to Articles IV and XXXVII, which, read 
together, obliged France, under penalty of losing the cautionary 
towns, to procure the submission of Philip V. The document must, 
of course, be sent to Versailles for the King’s final decision. Would 
the French envoys sign it first themselves? Torcy refused point- 
blank. Rouilld was inclined to sign. “You knew,” he remarked to 
Torcy, “the state of affairs when you came to Holland. Your journey 
was proof of its gravity. If you leave without concluding peace, 
however onerous it may be, make no mistake about the disappoint- 
ment of the whole of France.”^ 


Marlborough to Godolphin 


May 25, 1709 

^ffor Yourself 

Since this business of Portugale Galway's defeat], the ffrench 
have thretned us with desiring their passports, but I think thay are 
now resolved to Comply with what is reasonable, so that I hope by 
Munday we shall be able to send You the Project. Monsr de Torcy 
not having sufficient pov/er to Conclude til he first speak with his 
Master, I thought it the safest way to send the Project before we 
signe to Her Maty, tho every thing of Moment desir'd by England 
is agreed too; You will see that there is so litle left to the Negotiation 
that it maybe worth Your Consideration whether You will [need to] 
ogment the number of Ambassadors, especially if You meet with 


S 


^ Torcy, Memoires^ p. 629, 
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difficulty in the personne to be sent; besides I believe the hutnour of 4 
[Halifax] is such that in order to have business and merits he may Great 
difficulty Sy and 14 [Townshcnd] heithertoo, is just the Contrary; so 
that if You can do itt without offence. You might save Your mony 
and wee not be troubled. 

Since the writting of this wee think it the best way to signeJ and 
give france a perumtary day, which I think is necessary for the prevent- 
ing no [Dutch?] to make alterations. Monsr Torcy returns tomorrow 
and will have time til the 4th of the next month for the signing ^nd 
sending back of the Conditions we insist upon.^ • 

And on the 29th: \ 

Walpole brings the Preliminarys signed by the Emperor the 
Queen and the States, and the ffrench are allow’d time till the fourth 
of the next month, Monsr Torcy not having powers sufficient to agree 
to all we insist upon, the particulars of which I must refer You to 
Mr Secretarys letter; the dutch were so desirous to insert their Barier 
into these Preliminaries, that I thought last Saturday all had been 
undone, Pr. Eugene and Sinzendorff resolving not to Complye; You 
will see by the Project that we have a mind to finish all in two months, 
and to do it without a Mediator and as litle Cerimony as possible. If 
the ffrench Comply as I think thay must, I have hopes of seeing You 
before the end of the Summer. You will see that we have alter’d the 
Article Concerning the Pretender, I think it much better then what 
was at first insist’d upon. As soon as we have setled the Barier, we 
shall in the next place aplyc our selves for the Treaty that all may be 
Garant to this Peace. Pr, Eugene goes for Bruxelles tomorrow, in 
order to have the Army in readyness on the fourth, so that we might 
lose no time if the ffrench shou’d not comply. I am to stay here til 
the fourth, but keep only two or three servants, for we shall open the 
Campagne with two Armys.* 

The French were requested to give an answer by June 4. Thus 
the “memorandum” acquired the character of an ultimatum. This 
had not been the original intention. Into this position the Allies 
had been manoeuvred by Torcy’s skill. The document^ he had 
obtained presented the issues to his master in such a way as to enable 
him to refuse, should he choose to do so, on the broadest grounds. 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Ibid. 
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THE LOST PEACE 

1709 — MAY AND JUNE 

Y our Majesty,” wrote Torcy on May 28 in sending the 
preliminaries to Versailles, “is thus entirely free to 
reject absolutely these conditions, as I trust the state of 
your affeirs will permit; or to accept them if unhappily 
you conceive it your duty to end the war at any price.”^ If the 
King decided to break, his Minister advised that the odium should 
be thrown upon Alsace and the claims of Savoy, rather than upon 
the methods of ensuring the surrender of Spain. It is thus clear that 
Torcy had in no way taught the allied negotiators to recognize that 
Article XXXVII possessed a fatal character. On the contrary, it is 
evident that he took it for granted that Philip V would obey his 
grandfather without the slightest hesitation. Indeed, he had even 
remarked in the conference that the King of Spain would very 
likely be at Versailles before him.® With heavy heart the unhappy 
Frenchman followed the woeful ultimatum he had sent forward to 
his master. On the journey he passed through Villars’s headquarters 
at Douai. He showed the terms to Villars. The Marshal, mortified, 
indignant, indomitable, conjured him to tell the King that he 
could count upon the army. 

London and The Hague, as well they might, made haste to ratify 
the preliminaries. Vryberg reported that he had never seen Godol- 
phin so cheerful. There was not even a Cabinet meeting. Every 
one -was confident that peace was made. Marlborough began to 
arrange for the transport home of the British troops after the pay- 
ing off of the foreign contingents in Flanders. “Ever3rthing goes 
so well here,” he wrote to Sarah, “that there is no doubt of its end- 
ir^ in a good peace. . . . You must have in readiness the sideboard 
of plate, and you must let the Lord Treasurer know that since the 
Queen came to the crown I have not had either a canopy or chair of 
state, which now of necessity I must have, so the wardrobe should 

1 MimoireSy p. 619. 

* Resolution of the States-Gencral of July 27, 1710; Lambcrty, vi, 70. 
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have immediate orders/' And he adds — a characteristic touch — 
“I beg you will take care to have it made so as that it may serve 
for part of a bed, when I have done with it here, which I hope will 
be by the end of the summer.”^ Nevertheless, he found the suspense 
irksome, and from time to time he had misgivings about this 
Article XXXVII which neither Torcy nor any of Torcy's al^ed 
opponents thought would be a serious difficulty. It is recorded ffiat 
he said privately in these trying days, fear Article XXXVII may 
spoil everything.”^ Certainly, to be prepared for either event, ^e 
put the armies at twenty hours' notice to march. 

Torcy reached Versailles on the evening of June i, and made h^s 
report to the King in the apartments of Madame de Maintenon. 
All next morning the Council sat. The highest dignitaries of France 
swelled the throng of courtiers in the anterooms, and although 
they were nourished only upon rumour, the sharpest division pre- 
vailed. Peace was the cry of the realm. But did they know what 
peace meant? Meanwhile behind the closed doors Louis, his son, 
and his councillors faced the awful alternatives. No authoritative 
account transpired. Torcy’s memoirs, Dangeau's diaries, Saint- 
Simon's ample pages, give no clues. It was only in 1855, says 
Klopp, that the publication of the memoirs of Rakoezy's agent, the 
Hungarian Vetes, who might well have been in a position to know, 
threw a light upon this grim debate. Vetes' report is dated Imdi au 
soir^ the Council having been held on the Sunday. He attributes 
the decision entirely to the action of the Dauphin. This Prince, 
usually so tranquil, appeared to be transported with wrath at the 
idea of his son, the crowned King of Spain, at that time idol of the 
Spanish people, being abandoned, even dragged from his throne, 
by Louis XIV. He bitterly reproached the Council with the shame- 
ful deed they were about to commit, and apostrophized his father 
the King himself in terms so little marked by respect that the 
listeners were petrified. Furiously he reminded the Ministers who 
had spoken for peace that one day he would be their master, and 
that if the King by their advice abandoned his son they should 
render a long account to him. He rose from the table and left: the 
room. The doors closed behind him, and there was a lengthy inter- 
val; but presently Torcy emerged, and, pursuing the indignant 
Dauphin, told him and the whole Court that the resolve had been 
taken to stand by the King of Spain. Rouilld was sent post-haste to 
tell the Allies that their ultimatum was rejected. 

1 Coxe, iv, 593. * Lambcrty, v, a8S. 
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Klopp, for all his research, is wrong in stating that Vetes alone 
left a record of the dispute in the Council. Frequent mention has 
been made of Marlborough’s Secret Service. One cannot tell where 
this begins and ends. The Blenheim Papers contain above four 
hundred reports from Paris dealing with the events of 1708 to 1710. 
Twice or three times a week a letter was written from the French 
capital. These reports, never yet published, are remarkable both 
for their accuracy and their prescience. They are all in French and, 
of course, unsigned. The writer must have been a man of position 
and intelligence, and his contacts were wide and various. Evidently 
he was accustomed to meet high personages at luncheon or dinner. 
One of his agents is mentioned who ‘"lunches regularly with the 
clerks of the Foreign and War Ministries” fresh from the Council 
of the King. It is also probable from certain domestic details in the 
reports that some valet or female servant in close attendance upon 
Louis XIV or Madame de Maintenon gave to the British spy all he 
observed. They are remarkable because they show how soon and 
how truly Marlborough was advised. They give pictures of the 
private life and routine of Louis XIV sometimes more intimate 
than anything that Saint-Simon and Dangeau have recorded, and 
these pictures were swiftly, punctually, and regularly transmitted to 
his principal foe.^ 

Marlborough’s spy at this juncture was as well informed as 
Vetes; and Marlborough within a few days had knowledge of the 
Dauphin’s intervention which Klopp supposed to have been buried 
for a hundred and fifty years. 

Advices from Paris 

June 3, 1709 

^Monsieur de Torcy arrived Saturday evening at Versailles, and 

found the King at Madame de Maintenon’s. The King at supper said 

1 The series at Blenheim is found not in the Marlborough, but in the Sunderland 
Papers. It has therefore been ignored by those who have previously examined the 
archives in order to write about the Great Duke. All these reports are addressed to 
the Secretary of State, Sunderland, through a clerk in his office named Pringle, It is 
certain that they were sent direct from Paris to Marlborough’s headquarters, because we 
find him frequently reflecting their contents in his home letters; and, besides, to send 
them roundabout by Whitehall would have involved at least a fortnight’s and often, 
with adverse winds, a month’s delay, thus rendering military Intelligence useless. On the 
other hand, from some of Godolphin’s letters it seems that he was receiving them too. 

The spy reports cease abruptly on the dismissal of Sunderland by the Queen. One may 
suppose that on his son-in-law’s coming into the Cabinet Marlborough after receiving 
his agent’s reports sent them on to him, but that before and after the Sunderland tenure 
he kept them to himself and probably destroyed them. This view would appear to be 
confinned by the fact that the Record Office contains no documents of this character. 
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nothing, and seemed sad and gloomy. Yesterday from eleven o’dock 
till half-past one the Council dealt with the peace proposals of the 
Allies, which were found very hard. The Dauphin opposed them wkh heat^ 
and so did the Duke of Burgundy, and a general assured me on good 
grounds that the Council did not think fit to accept them, and letters 
from Versailles state that the negotiations are broken off. However, 
the Council meets again to-day or to-morrow on the same subject. I 
am told that Monsieur de Beauvillier^ will ask for peace on behalf of 
all his followers. \ 

The King after dinner yesterday went for a walk, and told Monsiwr 
de Torcy to be at Madame de Maintenon’s about six o’clock. It is 
certain that one sees reigning at the Court a great agitation mixe4 
with consternation. Many people are of opinion that the peace will 
be made whether the King accepts the hard conditions imposed upon 
him or whether he refuses them. They flatter themselves that the 
States-General, who wish for peace, and to whom the King has in a 
sort of way entrusted his interests, will put a brake upon the boldness 
of Prince Eugene and Milord Marlborough, and oblige them to soften 
upon several articles for the sake of peace. But the fate of peace or 
war will have been decided yesterday evening at Madame de Main- 
tenon’s. , . 

*‘Is there, then, no counter-proposal?’’ asked Marlborough, 
when he learned the staggering news. He was deeply shocked. 
For some days he nursed a project for some compromise upon 
Article XXXVII.® In much despondency he set out for the front. 
He wrote to Godolphin (June 7): 

The Marishall de Villars has given his advice to the King for the 
venturing a Battel. There is no doubt a Battel in the plains of Lens 
wou’d put an end to this Warr, but if that shou’d happen, and God 
Almighty as hethertoo bless with Success the Armes of the Allycs, 
I think the Queen should then have the honour of insisting upon putting the 
ffrench Government upon their being againe governed by the three Estates which 
I think is more likely to give quiet to Christendoms^ then the taring provences 
from them for the inriching of others,^ 

This is one of the most revealing insights which we have into 
Marlborough’s statecraft. The idea of substituting for the despotic 
rule of France a Parliamentary regime had long commended itself 
to him. It is a strange speculation how the course of history would 
have been changed if he had been able to enforce his policy upon 

^ This French Duke was the son-in-law of Colbert and tutor to the three sons of 
Monseigneur the Dauphin. He was personal enemy of Madame de Maintenon at Court. 
* Blenheim MSS. ® Reese, p. 266. * Sarah Correspondence^ u, 3i4. 
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Ftance. The French Revolution might have accomplished itself 
gradually and beneficently in the course of the eighteenth century, 
and thte whole world have moved on to broader foundations with- 
out paying the awful price in war and horror. There might have 
been no Napoleon! To pursue such thoughts beyond their earliest 
suggestions is vain; but Marlborough’s words show how far in this 
respect he stood ahead of his times — and our own. 

Petkum made a last futile effort with Heinsius for the exclusion 
of Article XXXVII. The Pensionary said it was too late. Marl- 
borough and Eugene wished, however, to charge RouiU^, who had 
lingered in Holland, with the offer. On June 9 they made an attempt 
to interview him on his way through Brussels. “ M. Rouilld,” wrote 
Marlborough to Townshend, “came to Brussels on Tuesday even- 
ing. Both the Prince and myself designed to have seen him, and 
ordered that no post horses should be given to anybody without our 
direction, but through a mistake we were disappointed.” He added 
in his own hand a postscript: “The Prince of Savoy is of opinion 
that we should have explained the XXXVUth article, and have made 
it easy, thinkin g the French were sufficiently in our power when 
they ^d put us in possession of the towns. . . But all was over. 

The question which is capital for Marlborough is whether he 
strove for peace or war. The immense tangle of the negotiations 
and the multitudes of letters written by the principal actors baffle 
history by their bulk and by their contradictions. A full account 
from day to day of all that passed would carry little meaning. 
Sometimes we see Marlborough rupturing what looks like a pacific 
move. Often he is arguing a minor point. Sometimes he presents 
himself in sharp opposition to Dutch, Prussian, or Imperial desires. 
Sometimes he is their champion. At each of the numberless phases 
of the negotiations the attitudes of the various principals shift. At 
one moment it is the Dutch who arc sincere, at another the French; 
and always when there is agreement between any two, friend or foe, 
it is because the interests of others have been put in the shade. 

But there can be no doubt where Marlborough stood. To 
Heinsius, to Godolphin, to Torcy, he wrote a series of urgent and 
at times impassioned appeals, the only aim of which was peace with 
Ftance, leaving Spain, if necessary, to be dealt with separately and 
later. These appeals and warnings began from the moment when 
the XXXVnth article, or, in other words, the question of guarantees, 

^ June ly, Diipatcbts,n, 505. 
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became crucial. He was the first to state in open conference, in the 
presence of the enemy representatives, that Article XXXVII ought 
not to be pressed. Torcy bears witness to this. When, to Marl- 
borough^s consternation, the negotiations were ruptured and the 
French envoys took their departure he tried to intercept them, and 
his first thought, in harmony with Eugene, was to condemnj the 
obstinacy on this point which had led to disaster. His letters to 
Heinsius, and above all their secret postscripts “For Youireelf 
Only,” most of which have hitherto reposed in the Dutch archives, 
are the pith of the whole debate and the revelation of his inward 
mind. 

At the moment of the rupture, later as the year advanced, and up 
to the eve of the great battle, his exhortation to Heinsius not to let 
Article XXXVII become a fatal obstacle was vehement. After the 
demand of the Allies had shifted from cautionary towns in France, 
which Louis XIV could undoubtedly deliver, to a demand for 
cautionary towns in Spain, which he certainly could not, Marl- 
borough solemnly warned Heinsius that the consequence of obstinacy 
was the continuance of the war. 

“I find the Prince is of opinion,” he wrote to Heinsius (June ii), 
‘^that it will be impossible for the French to comply with the 
Article for the giving up of the Monarque of Spain by the last of 
July.”^ And on June 19: 

*jR?r Yourself Only, 

What you say as to the ffrench if thay are sincere, thay might propose 
some expedient for the evacuating of the Spanish Monarque is very 
trew; on the other side may thay not apprehend, if we shouM not 
approve of their expedient, that thay expose the honour of their King 
and Nation. 

The opinion of the Pr, of Savoye and your humble servant is^ that if the 
ffrench had delivered the possession of the towns thay promised; and demolished 
Dunherhe and the places nam^d on the Rhin^ thay must after that have comply* d 
with whatever we should have thought reasonable^ but as their is an end of the 
Negotiation, we must now do our best, to make it their intirest to 
renew the Negotiation.® 

In reply to Sarah, who had reported that the talk in England was 
that he had obstructed peace, he wrote (July i): 

As to the good-natured turn of some of my countrymen, it is what 
must ever be expected as long as parties are in being; which I believe 
must be as long as England has a being. Notwithstanding their 
1 Heinsius Archives. ® Ibid, 
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remarks, I am very well assured that 39 [himself] would have been very 
glad if 43 [Louis XIV] had consented.^ 

Again to Heinsius (July 4): 

For Yourself Only. 

The positive orders that my Ld Townshend has for the insisting 
on the three towns in Spain makes it impossible for me to express 
myself otherways than I do in my letter; but I call God to witness that I 
think it not in the power of the King of France^ so that if you persist in having 
three towns in Spain^ it is in my opinion declaring the continuation of the war. 

I am told that some letters from the army pretend to know my opinion. 

I do assure you on my word that I never speak to anybody on this 
subject but the Pr. of Savoye and sometimes to M. de Sinzendorf.^ 

And (July 10): 

If I were in the place of the King of France I should venture the 
loss of my country much sooner than be obliged to join my troops for 
the forcing of my grandson.^ 

The Pensionary revealed his own and reflected the prevailing 
Dutch view when he wrote to Marlborough (August 17), “There 
is vehement opposition here to continuing the war in Spain, after 
peace has been made with France.”^ Marlborough^s rejoinder cuts 
to the root: 

^ For your self only. 

August 22, 1709 

You say that you find many that have great difficulty in continu- 
ing the Warr with Spain; thay are of the same opinion and have the 
same difficulty in England; but for Godsake will not this difficulty be 
the same two yeares hence, and Spain the more time thay have given 
them be the better able to defend themselves, for I think it is plain 
that the ffrench Ministers have it not in their powers to recal the Duke 
of Anjoue; and I think it is as plain that if Holand England, and the 
Emperor will take Vigorous resolutions the Warr in Spain maybe 
end’d in six months.® 

He revealed his convictions on this point at any rate to Towns- 
hend with perfect candour. 

Tournay 

August 31, 1709 

^. . . As I never shall have any other thought of acting in this or 
any publick business, but agreeable to the orders I shall receive from 
1 Sarah Correspondence, i, 182. 

* Heinsius Archives; partly quoted in Geikie, p. 137. 

* Geikie, p. 131. * Heinsius Archives. 

* Ibid.\ mentioned in Noorden, iu, 589. 
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England, I beg as a friend you will assure everybody where you think 
it may do good, that my judgment is entirely guided by the orders you 
received from England; but to you as a friend I will own very f reefy ^ by all 
the observation I can make^ I do not think it in the power of the French King 
and his ministers to recall the Duke of Anjou, On the other hand I do think 
it very practicable to force him out of Spain in less than six months if just 
and vigorous measures are taken by England and Holland, This opinion of 
mine I desire should be known to nobody but yourself; and be assvted 
that I will be directed and guided in this whole matter by yourself md 
the Pensioner.^ \ 

And again, as the crisis of the campaign approached: 

Tournay 

September 2, 1709 

■^As to the three towns in Spain it is impossible for me to express 
myself more positively than I have done in few words to the Pensioner, 
by assuring him that I can never be of any other opinion than what is 
agreeable to the orders you have from the Queen; but to you as a 
friend I must repeat that my private opinion is that the King of France 
has it not in his power to deliver three towns of consequence in the 
Kingdom of Spain, so that insisting on these towns, in my opinion, 
is declaring that the war shall continue, but this opinion of mine is 
only to yourself, for you and I must obey the orders we receive; the Comte 
dc Sinzindorff will give you the names of the towns the Prince of 
Savoy and I think should be insisted upon. . . 

Although at the beginning of the conferences Marlborough 
recognized his own weakness unduly, although he affected an 
extreme deference to the London Cabinet and the Whig power, 
although his letters dutifully breathe the form and spirit of his 
instructions, although no doubt he made wrong estimates of the 
forces at work, and used many arguments which were not his own, 
nevertheless it can be proved that at every stage he threw the whole 
of his weight upon the high personages with whom he was in the 
most intimate relation in favour of a settlement. 

The far shrewder criticism has been launched that he failed' to 
assert his authority and his genius. This view was actually recorded 
at the time by his critic, Colonel Cranstoun (July 28): 

It is certain the Imperial Ministers and Prince Eugene were not for 
breaking upon that point [Article XXXVII], and however the Duke 
of Marlborough went into the opinion of the Pensionary and those 
who were for standing to all we demanded, yet it is npt believed to 

^ Add. MSS. 41178. * Lot. tit. 
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have been his real judgment, but, on the contrary, that he was for 
passing from that article, but in prudence would not take it upon him 
knowing what advantage his enemies at home would have made of it 
if any cross accident had fallen out thereafter.^ 

We are told by later writers that he had become so used to con- 
ciliating divergent interests, to finding a middle course, to avoiding 
awkward points, to submitting to the mistakes of others and de- 
vising new expedients to achieve his own plans, that now, at this 
culminating moment in his career, he gave in fact no clear, real 
guidance, and resigned himself with sombre complacency to the 
drift and sequence of events. Marlborough, say these critics, had 
become an institution rather than a man, a function rather than an 
actor. To keep the Grand Alliance united, and himself at the head 
of it, till final victory was secured had so long been his duty that 
he thought it his sole duty. In a certain degree he had become the 
creature of his task. He had gained so often by being patient that 
he had lost the quality of revolt. He had conducted so many ill- 
assorted, antagonistic forces through endless toils and hazards to 
safety and success that the Common Cause had become more to 
him than the rightful cause. If his countrymen and colleagues, if 
the States-General, if the Empire, chose to frustrate the French 
desire for peace, and conjured him to lead the strongest armies yet 
known to the invasion of France and the march to Paris, he would 
willingly, too willingly, be their servant and commander. 

The great decline in Marlborough^s personal power must not be 
ignored by those who censure him. He had since 1700 woven 
together a Grand Alliance and carried it forward by management, 
tact, and great victorious battles to mastery. At every stage he had 
had to hold in check divergent and competing aims. The fear of 
being defeated and destroyed had joined the Allies together. Now 
his own victories had destroyed that fear. Thus at the moment 
when his work should have given him the greatest authority, and 
when that authority might have been most beneficently exercised, 
he found himself alone, with no party and no country at his back. 
In England he was the servant of a Queen with whom his favour 
was gone, and the agent of a Government to whom he was in one 
aspect the survivor of a period during which they had been excluded 
from office. In Holland Heinsius and the leaders of the Dutch 
Republic were convinced that he was no longer their advocate. The 
Empire and the Hapsburg brothers still hoped to bind him to their 

*■ Portland Papers, iv, 497. 
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cause and to sever him from the Dutch by proffering him almost a 
kingdom. But otherwise they thought, with General Schulenburg, 
*‘My lord Due est Thomme le plus fin et le plus rus^ du monde.^^ 

The circumstances of May and June 1709 were very different 
from those of October 1708. If Louis XIV had at that time accepted 
Marlborough’s offer in the spirit in which it was made, when the 
armistice and peace conference would have broken out, as it were, 
from the surrender of LiUe, Marlborough would probably then have ! 
been able to gather the conduct of the affair into his own hands. The \ 
Whigs had not yet forced their way completely into the Cabinet. ^ 
The Dutch were comforted by the surrender of Lille, but were still 
oppressed by the French positions on the Scheldt and their grip on 
Ghent and Bruges. The great frost had not begun. No one can say 
with certainty that Marlborough would have had the power to carry 
a good peace, and end the waste and carnage from which Europe 
had suffered so long. The negotiations might, however, have lain 
in his skilful, tolerant, comprehending, if interested, hands. What- 
ever the military conditions may be, peace can never be established 
between great civilized countries upon the brutal execution of the 
rights of one side over the other. Marlborough’s desire was peace; 
his interest was peace; perhaps he had then the power to procure 
peace. 

This later phase shows Marlborough’s efforts to guide events with- 
out any real control of the new forces at work. He was admittedly 
the indispensable agent. But for that very reason he could not use 
the last weapon at the disposal of a public servant who is resolved 
to carry his point of view. He could not compel by threatening 
resignation. This, if accomplished, would only wreck any chances 
of peace. His fall would be sufficient to encourage France to a point 
where all hopes of an agreement would have vanished. He must 
continue Generalissimo and plenipotentiary of the Allies, while at 
the same time consciously and unconsciously he was divested of the 
necessary power. Whereas up to this point Marlborough has been 
leading forward the whole Alliance for the most part along paths 
which he had chosen, we now see a cluster of magnificos bearing 
him shoulder-high on their own courses, but in great difficulty in 
deciding, and still more in agreeing, what those courses shall be. 

We see also efforts and manoeuvres by Marlborough to free himself 
from these ceremonious maulings and to regain independent 
authority. 

In the process everything was lost Marlborough did not regain 
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his control, and the Allies did not secure their terms. Europe was 
long denied the peace so sorely needed. Confusion and disaster 
were destined to cloud the end of this triumphant war. Peace was 
achieved only after further years of waste and torment, and then at 
the price to Britain of an act of desertion and dishonour. And Marl- 
borough, who had performed a prodigy of loyalty, skiU, valour, and 
effort, was condemned to be the scapegoat of universal disappoint- 
ment. He had won the war. Some one, somehow, had lost the peace 
— ^his peace — and lost it for ever. Between them all they had let 
the splendid opportunity slip through their fingers. There were 
too many powers and potentates engaged, and no commanding 
leadership was tolerated. No one can be convicted of malice. All 
wanted peace. At the end two great Captains were still striving for 
it. They all failed. They all suffered for their failure. 

The disappointment of the Allies found vent in a vain and furious 
clamour that they had once again been tricked and fooled by 
Louis XIV. The drums beat in the allied camps, and the greatest 
armies those war-worn times had seen rolled forward .to the carnage 
of Malplaquet. 
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DARKER WAR 

1709— JUNE 

W HEN Torcy had declared at the peace congress that 
Louis XIV could not wage war upon his grandson 
to dethrone him Marlborough had replied at once that 
he agreed with that. But now the die was cast to 
fight it out, and for the first time in his reign of more than sixty 
years the Great King appealed directly to French public opinion. 
In a circular letter addressed to the governors of his provinces, but 
intended for the widest audience possible in those days, he fastened 
the blame of the broken negotiations upon this cruel and unnatural 
demand. It had not been made, but there was enough appearance 
of it in the excessive claims of the Allies and in the protracted dis- 
cussions upon them. Many famous verbal manoeuvres have been 
less justly founded. 

From this time the character of the war was profoundly affected. 
Justice quite suddenly gathered up her trappings and quitted one 
camp for the other. Wl^t had begun as disjointed, tardy resistance 
of peoples. Parliaments, and Protestantism to intolerant and aggres- 
sive military power had transformed itself for some time gradually, 
and now flagrantly, into invasion and subjugation by a victorious 
coalition. From tMs moment France, and to a lesser degree Spain, 
presented national fronts against foreign inroad and overlordship. 
Many generations had gone since Joan of Arc had struck this gong, 
and three were to pass before its harsh, reverberating clang was 
heard again. In those days, when all the large populations were 
controlled and their life expressed only by a few thousand notables 
and educated persons, there was, of course, no conscious movement 
of the masses. Nevertheless the governing classes throughout 
France, and also in Spain, derived a strange invigoration from the 
national spirit. The French people reverenced and almost loved their 
monarch; and a strong unity reaching far beneath the official 
hierarchies now made itself felt. A new flood of strength, welling 
from depths which the early eighteenth century had not plumj^d, 
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revived and replenished an enfeebled nobility, exhausted professional 
armies, and a ruined treasury. The Spanish were already fighting a 
national war on behalf of Philip V. Now the French nation moved 
against foreign oppressions with some rude foretaste, even at that 
time formidable, of the passions of 1792. 

The King^s circular letter invoked a haggard but none the less 
genuine surge of indignation through all the circles upon which the 
French Government was accustomed to rely. “I cannot express to 
you the wrath of this nation,” wrote Vetes, ‘‘against the Allies at 
the news of their stiff demands, and the general joy at the King’s 
resolve to sustain his grandson, the King of Spain.”^ In Court 
circles there was a wave of emotion. Marshal Boufflers sent his 
plate to the Mint. The royal Princes and the aristocracy followed his 
example. Louis XIV melted down his gold dinner service and made 
efforts to pawn or sell the Crown Jewels. His example was followed 
by the Duke of Grammont and all the Ministers. No one in Paris 
dared to dine off silver. In the provinces the Church, the bankers, 
and the merchants responded to this mood. "^“It is an emetic,” 
wrote Marlborough’s Paris spy, 

which is being given to France, and I believe it is the last resource. 
It was said yesterday at the Duke of Albe’s that Spain would send 
40 or 50 millions to the King, silver plate taken from all the churches. 
... It is not believed that the true Spaniards are deserting Philip, 
The Duke of Linares, with whom I found myself, told me in Spanish 
that never had Spain been more firm and less intimidated. ... If the 
King has consented to abandon Philip and to withdraw his troops 
from Spain, they are quite sure here that we are maintaining an under- 
standing to sustain Philip secretly; and to dislodge this the King would 
have to join his troops to those of the Allies, which it is not likely he 
will ever do.^ 

In France, even a foe turned ally. Famine, which had brought the 
realm so low, now led the strongest peasantry to the Army. “They 
follow the bread wagons,” remarked the King unworthily. They 
followed also the promptings of the French heart, of which he had 
so long been unconscious. 

At the Court much of the exaltation was on the surface and short- 
lived. The King and his morganatic wife set no great store by it. 
“ When it became known that the King refused the shameful terms 
of peace,” wrote Madame de Maintenon to the Duke of Noailles 

I J. Fiedler, Fontes Rerum Austriacum^ i, 133; quoted in Klopp, xiii, 245. 

* Advices from Paris, June 10, 1709; Blenheim MSS. 
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(June 9), ‘‘every one cheered and called for war; but this impulse 
did not last, and people soon fell back into that prostration which 
you saw and despised.” There was also a fierce temper around, of 
which the shrewd woman was sharply aware. “How many times,” 
she wrote, 

have you heard it said, “Why are we left our plate? It would be a 
pleasure if the King took all.” Now, however, that the most zealous 
have set an example there is consternation; there are murmurs. They 
say that it is for the King to begin to economize. All his spendings are 
criticized. . . . Let him give up his horses, his dogs, his servants. . . . 
In a word, they wish to strip him the first. Where are these murmurs? 
At his door! From whom? From those who owe him everything. 
As for me, they want to stone me because it is thought that I don’t 
say anything to him; as if he didn’t give his own orders.^ 

In July there were serious riots at Dijon and Rouen. At Rouen 
the mob cried, “Vive Marlborough.”^ In the capital bitter tongues 
repeated a new Lord’s Prayer. “ Our Father which art at Versailles, 
unhallowed is thy name. Thy kingdom is no longer great. Thy 
will is no more done on land or sea. Give us this day our daily 
bread, which we are short of on all occasions. Forgive our enemies 
who have beaten us, but not your generals who have allowed them 
to do so. Do not fall into all the temptations of the Maintenon, but 
deliver us from Chamillart.”® This appeal was answered. Chamil- 
lart’s obstinacy, it was declared, had lost the chance of peace. His 
improvidence had neglected the preparations to resume the war. In 
June he was replaced by Voisin. For the eighth campaign the French 
armies assembled. Money drawn from every recess trickled into the 
military chest. Rations, though not enough, were gathered into the 
magazines, and in the old hero Boufflers, and even more in the 
ardent, indomitable Villars, the army of France found leaders worthy 
of the greatest nation in its greatest need. 

The unfolded map of history now shows us that Louis XIV was 
right in rejecting the peace terms and renewing the war. He wavered 
long; but the outcome vindicated his final plunge, and in the after- 
light his grandeur amid appalling stresses shines forth. Here is 
another triumph for perseverance against the enemy. His decision 
was condemned at the time by some of the clearest minds in 
France. Fenelon has left his reasoned censures upon record. More- 

1 Leftres de Madame de Maintenon (1758), v, 120. 

^ Advices from Paris, June 8; Blenheim MSS. 

^ M. T. Sautai, La Batailk de Malplaqmt (1904), p. 2. 
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over, the final result of the war was not determined by the fortitude 
of the sovereign, nor by the magnificent efforts of the French armies. 
It was settled by the obscure intrigues upon the backstairs and around 
the couch of Queen Anne and by the consequent reversal of British 
policy which produced and followed the fall of Marlborough. None 
of this was guessed or even dreamed of by Louis XIV at the time. 
It was unknown and unknowable. Who could foresee that in little 
more than a year the dominating Whigs would be hurled from power 
or that England, so long the implacable soul of the confederacy, 
would become the active agent of its destruction? All the more 
must the moral be drawn — ‘‘Fight on.’^ 

Claude-Louis Hector de Villars, Marshal of France, has already 
played some part in this account. When Marlborough in 1705 
had wished to enter France by the Moselle, Villars had confronted 
him; and the fact that, owing to the tardy arrival of the German 
contingents, the Duke had been forced to abandon the project 
constituted a French success. Villars’s three campaigns on the 
Rhine had prospered and at moments shone. His surprise of the 
Lines of Stollhofen in 1707 and his subsequent inroad into Germany 
had gained him glory and booty. He had regained in full the con- 
fidence of the King. The discrediting of Vendome had thrown the 
brunt of the defence of France on Villars. Placed at the head of the 
main army to face the gravest attack, his buoyant assurance had 
sustained the spirits of Versailles, and was no doubt a factor in the 
decision to persevere in the war. 

Villars was a being into every atom of whose texture vanity and 
valour entered in equal proportions. Both were serviceable to his 
country in those dark days. He boasted, he postured, he gesticu- 
lated, but at the same time he organized, inspired, and acted. His 
self-admiration was matched by his patriotism. He was a great- 
hearted braggart. When disasters befell the armies on other fronts 
he was heard to exclaim, “I canT be everywhere.” His indomitable 
ardour in facing adversity and the foe was of the highest service to 
his country. To few of her great soldiers does France owe more. 
But the conditions at the front in March were shocking. “I was 
unable before starting to formulate a plan of campaign because I 
did not know whether I should find an army there. ... In fact I 
found the troops in a deplorable condition, without clothes, with- 
out arms, and without bread.”^ The soldiers starved in their camps. 
The officers were demoralized. Even more than when Vendome 

1 Vit de Villars (1784), ii, }o. 
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had taken the command after Ramillies, every one was ** ready to 
dofF his hat when one mentions the name of Marlborough/* By 
every device of discipline and every trick of propaganda he had set 
himself in the face of these aching deficiencies to revive the spirit 
of the army. 

But at this stage the facts left Villars no choice of action. He 
could aim at nothing more than keeping the army together behind 
entrenchments. He affected throughout the campaign the desire 
to fight a great offensive battle. But his means were never equal to 
this, and the King’s permission was only given intermittently. He 
spread the tale that before leaving Paris he had required as a condi- 
tion of accepting the command that nine million livres in cash should 
be placed in the army chests. The famished soldiers looked upon 
him as a man fighting for their daily bread and trusted him as their 
sole champion. Here at least was stubborn material. The men 
driven into the ranks by famine were the best the French peasantry 
could breed. They had a feeling that they were fighting not only 
for their King but for their country. Since it was so hard to keep 
body and soul together, why not die fighting? Thus there were 
desperate troops and an indomitable chief. As he moved about 
among them in his ceaseless inspection of garrisons and camps he 
often heard the words, ^^The Marshal is right. There are times when 
one has to suffer.”^ "‘Villars,” says Saint-Simon, writing in the 
safety of Versailles, “set to work to boast like a madman and to 
advocate insane proposals in his usual style. He breathed nothing 
but battles. He gave out that nothing but a battle could save the 
state, and that he would fight one in the plains of Lens at the outset 
of the campaign.”* But this is a shabby account of exertions which 
saved France. 

Marlborough’s spy took a far truer view. *“The King has 
written,” he reported (June lo), 

that peace is at an end. Mons. de Villars was delighted [rap/] at this 
letter. He read it to the whole army, and asked the soldiers and 
officers if they did not wish to avenge the honour of the King which 
his enemies were insulting. So saying, he called for cheers from them 
all, and when they threw their hats in the air he threw his up too. It 
is felt here that this General, although light and vain in his talk, inspires 
audacity in the soldiers and leads them well aaJ as the French like to be 
ledy and that he is a lucky risker. Thus all hope he will do well. Besides 
he foresees and provides for everything. He is the first Munitioner 
1 Vh de Villars^ ii, ^4. 2 Saint-Simon, Mimoires^ xiii, 95. 
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and Treasurer of his army. He has obtained the King's leave not to 
pass things through the channel of the Minister of War, who is an 
imbecile. He has himself formed a body of six munitioners for the 
army. On the other side Mons. Desmarets sends him money direct, 
which he spends at his discretion. It is said that Mons. Desmarets 
has sufficient funds not only for the food and munitions of the army, 
but for its pay, up to the month of September. His assistant [second 
commis] said this in my hearing. . . 

Of Chamillart's successor, Voisin, the spy wrote (June 14), 
is a creature of the Lady's, and described as a turned-coat.”® 
The allied army was already assembled about Ghent, and Marl- 
borough and Eugene set out thither along the causeway road on 
June I a under an escort of two hundred horse. As reports had been 
received that French raiding parties were in the woods near Alost 
with intent to seize the High Commanders, considerable detach- 
ments of allied troops were drawn out in this direction. The army 
at Ghent was the most powerful yet known, and more numerous 
than Europe had seen for many centuries. The order of battle com- 
prised 194 battalions and 320 squadrons. Of these 152 battalions 
and 245 squadrons® were already marshalled, amounting to between 
110,000 and 120,000 men for active operations, apart from a much 
larger number in garrisons and on the communications. 

The cruel winter was followed by a cold, wet spring. The fields 
were sodden. Even by June the grass could scarcely support the 
cavalry horses. The magazines which Marlborough had sought to 
establish at Ghent and Lille were only half filled. ‘'The account 
we have concerning forage is so terrible,” he wrote to Godolphin 
(June 9), “that I fear that much more than the Marshal de Villars's 
gasconading.”^ Even if there had been no peace conference the 
campaign could not have begun sooner. Moreover, it was plain 
from the state of the French countryside that famine-stricken regions 
alone awaited the invader. Not only did the campaign open late, 
but it was already obvious that it would have to end early. There 
was no chance of repeating in 1709 the winter struggle of 1708. A 
mighty, well-equipped army, the best-fed community in Europe, 
stood at the orders of the renowned Chiefs. But the time at their 
disposal was short, and the fortress barrier of France after all these 
years of siege and battle, though worn thin, was still unbroken. If 

^ Blenheim MSS. 

® une creature de la Dame, et on Tappelle un justaucorps rctourne.” 

* Sorah Correspondence^ ii, 328. * Lj>c. cit. 
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forecasts were to be made upon the military facts only, the prospect 
to those who had lost so good an opportunity of peace was certainly 
bleak. But we find at this time an overwhelming conviction among 
all the allied leaders, soldiers and statesmen, that the economic and 
internal misery of France would compel a peace. Merely leaning the 
weight of the great army upon the enemy would, it was believed, 
confront them with stresses they could in no wise sustain. The 
blockade was rigorously enforced.^ 


Marlborough to Heinsius 

Ghent 
June 15, 1709 

. . You will know by your deputys that Pr. E. and I have had a 
conference with the Generals, who are all of opinion that till we have 
three or four days of sunshine we must not march fearing to ruin the 
ffoot, for there being no straw in the country, if they are obliged to 
lye on the wet ground the greatest part of them will fall sick.^ 

And to Godolphin: 


We make use of this delay in sending up the Lys all that may be 
necessary for a siege; for when we shall get to the plains of Lens, we 
must have a battle or a siege, the greatest difficulty of the latter will be 
the want of forage.® 


Godolphin to Marlborough 

June 14, 1709 

★My Lrc of yesterday, which you will receive at the same time with this, was so 
long that I shall now give you the trouble only of telling you what Care has been taken 
here to stopp the Corn from France. 

Sr John Norris is sent to the Sound, as the most proper Station to intercept it from 
the Baltick. Sr John Leake is going to Sea to Supply his place before Dunkirk & my 
Lord Dursleys squadron of 9 ships cruises in the Soundings to protect our own trade, 
& to lie in their way, in Case they Come north about; orders arc also sent to Sr. G. Bing 
in the Mediterranean for Some ships to cruise betwixt the ports of Barbarie & the South 
of France. 

This seems to bee as much as is possible for us to doc here in this matter. I hope 
[the Dutch] will send ships also to ye Northward, and some to watch the other channell 
of Dunkirk, ours not being able to doe both. 

June 17 

★All possible care is taken on our part in the Channel, in the Sound, in the Mediter- 
ranean, to intercept the corn from coming to France as the most pressing means, in 
case they can avoid fighting, to bring them to reason. 

June 20 

★Out endeavours to keep the corn from France have improved so very successfully, 
Sir John Norris having stopped all the neuter ships laden with corn in the Souni 
and Sir John Leake having taken three French privateers . . . which went on purpose 
to have had corn from Dantzick. [Blenheim MSS.] 

^ Heinsius Archives. 

® Sarah Correspondence^ ii, 330-331. 
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Marlborough to Heisnius 

Ghent 

June 1 6, 1709 

was yesterday to see the Prussien troupes, which are in very 
good order. I hope we shall find the whole army in the same condi- 
tion, wee being assur’d that the Marishall de Villars has orders to 
ventur a Battel. The same man that gave me the first notice of the resolution 
taken lastyeare for the attacking of Bruxelles^ has been with me this mornings 
and assures me that I may depend upon itt, that the Marishals orders 
are to take the first opertunity of attacking us, thay declaring that thay 
have nothing else to save them from the barbarity of the allyes. The 
same man tels me that the Marishals confidence is in his horse, great 
part of their foot being in ill condition, he also tels me that thay 
expect a body of troupes from the Rhin, which makes mee incline to 
think thay will not attempt any thing till thay have those troupes, 
and that we are devid’d in order to make a siege. Upon the whole in 
my opinion if we must have Warr, the most desirable thing for us 
wou’d be that the ffrench wou’d ventur a battelle, for we shall meet 
with very great difficultys as to forage and the subsistance of the 
army. . . J 

And again (June 19): 

*I had the honour of writting to you yesterday, since which Monsr. 
de Goslinga is come which I am very glad off, for I am afraid we shall 
meet with some difficulty in forming the order of Battel to every bodys 
content, which may prove a very great Contretems, It is occasion’d 
by the resolution of the States concerning their own troupes; I do 
assure you that I shall in conjunction with your deputys do all that is 
in my power to make itt easy, for union is absolutely necessary if we 
will have the blessing of God with us. 

A glance at the map reveals the strategic situation. The French 
front line stretched from Dunkirk to the Meuse. It had been bent 
back by the capture of Lille. Marlborough, with the Lys and the 
Scheldt up to Tournai in his control, could advance through his 
captured strongholds of Courtrai and Menin in several directions. 
The gap between Ypres and Tournai was blocked by the French 
army. If that army would give battle, as Villars loudly boasted, in 
the plains of Lens, all would be brought to a speedy issue. But 
nobody believed that Villars would be so foolish. All available infor- 
mation about his army showed it weaker in numbers than the Allies 
and subsisting only with extreme privation. It was already known 
that, far from seeking battle in the open field, he had constructed 

1 Heinsius Archives, 
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Strong defensive lines running from die minor fortress of Sadnt> 
Venant through La Bass^ to the great stronghold of DouaL Here, 
almost in the trenches in which two centuries later the descen- 
dants of the French and British troops together faced the remorse- 
less bombardment of the descendants of the Prussian and German 
contingents, Villars had drawn his line. At first it was a single 
trench, with a parapet fifteen feet thick and a ditch deep and broad. 



But a second line fifty paces in front of this was in process of con- 
struction, and every use was made of all the water which the control 
of the headstreams of the rivers could give after a season of excep- 
tional rains. 

When Marlborough and Eugene reached Ghent several councils 
of war were held. The headquarters of the confederates had now 
become an assembly of the leading warriors of Europe after nearly 
thirty years of war. So many states had sent their contingents to 
Marlborough’s army that his own British redcoats actually in the 
field army were barely a seventh of the international force which 
now awaited his orders. The commanders of all these forces, and 
representatives from all the countries from which they came, made 
a gathering of notables and potentates at once imposing and top- 
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heavy. Nevertheless, so nicely were the distinctions drawn and so 
unquestionable was the authority which flowed from Marlborough, 
acting with Eugene, that it was not only possible to discuss the war 
measures in a considerable body without leakage, but for sudden 
and surprise action to be taken. The councils of war surveyed the 
situation, and many alternatives were examined or aired, but after- 
wards orders were issued by Marlborough which embodied what 
he with Eugene decided. Only in this way can the repeated decep- 
tions of the enemy be explained.^ 

Apparently bodi Marlborough and Eugene at first spoke freely 
of their disapproval of the way in which the negotiations had been 
conducted; and to such an extent that offence and some alarm were 
caused at The Hague. GosUnga’s secret letters to the States-General 
are revealing: 

Ghent 

June 1 6, 1709 

will not repeat what Mons. Geldermalsen has written to you 
about the views of the two Princes on the recent negotiations. They 
make no bones about saying {ne font pas la petite botsche]^ particularly 
the Prince of Savoy, that we have displayed too much stubbornness. . . . 
The reasons that they give are known to you, . . . but it is discussed 
pretty openly here, [and] I entirely agree with you that this could not 
1 Marlborough to Heinsius 

Abby de Loos 

June 23, 1709 

★I have had the favour of yours of the 19th and by the account you give me of 
Monsr. de Torcy^s letter to Pcttecum, it is very plain thay do not think of proposing 
any expedient, this campagne. Wc ought on our side to think of every thing that may 
make it more difficult for them to continue the Warr, as that of hindering any corn 
going by sea to them, and if it were possible that the States wou’d consent to a prohibi- 
tion of comercc which wou’d very much hearten the Aliys, and discorage the Enernys, 
but this matter you can Judge so much better than my self, that I beg your pardon for 
mentioning itt. . . . [Heinsius Archives.] 

June 23 

have had the favour of yours of the 19th and I am very sure that you will know 
from Monsr, de Goslinga that I have acted very sincerely in the endeavoring to content 
every body as to the forming of two Armys, so as that the troops of the States might 
have the left Wing, the right being to consist of the English, Prussiens, and the Han- 
overs, and by the assurances Monsr. de Goslinga gives me, 1 do noways doubt when the 
service shall requicr our being in one army, we shall make itt very easy; the ffrcnch army 
. ,.will be all form’d to morrow behind their Unc near La Basse, and it is possativcly said that 
the Elector of Bavaria is comand the whole; by the firench not offering any expedient ' 
"•I think it is very plain that thay think them selves in a Condition of making this cam- 
pagne; lett me once more assure you that nothing shall be wanting on my side for the 
having a good Corispondance with your Generals, which I think can’t fail since I am 
sure of the assistance of Monsr. Goslinga; I need not repeat to you how usful it wou’d 
be to have Gelder-Malsen this Campagne; but I am afraid he has no mind to it. [Hem- 
sins Archives.] 
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produce any good effects. Our enemies will be encouraged by it, and 
ourselves discouraged. But, since this is the case, judge for yourselves 
whether it is impracticable to reopen the matter. 

And the next day, evidently after some remonstrance on his part: 

*The Prince told me that in public he speaks in agreement with the 
resolution of the State, and does not express to anyone that he holds 
himself a different opinion. . . . Milor appears to me to have the excel- 
lent intention of cultivating the friendship of our generals: at least, ha 
has made great protestations to me on the subject. \ 

And from Lille on June 23 : 

Regarding the behaviour of the Princes, there is no reason to 
complain. In public they reveal the same views as we do. I see with 
regret that at The Hague people are too anxious upon this subject. . . . 

He adds: 

The Prussians refuse absolutely to serve in the army of Prince 
Eugene.^ 

It is to be hoped that in the face of this and similar evidence the 
many historians and writers who have condemned Marlborough 
and his comrade for prolonging war for their own ambition or profit 
will no longer be credited. 

Public opinion in England expected that a great battle and a 
victorious advance to Paris would follow the impudent rejection 
of the Allies’ peace terms. This was not unreasonable, considering 
the mood of Ministers. Godolphin was worried. “Though,” he 
wrote to Marlborough (June 1/12), 

there did not want a great many people here to find fault with the 
peace while it was thought sure, yet upon yesterday’s news of it broken 
off to show the general opinion which the bulk had of it the stocks 
fell 14 per cent, in one day. ’Tis true they had risen 20 per cent, upon 
the news of peace. I own, however, that it vexes one to have them 
fall so much since I can see no ground to think the condition of France 
so better, . . . and in my opinion the insincerity in their dealing with 
Spain does not deserve the least endurance from our state. 

I am nettled besides with the advantage they have already got by 
keeping us long in uncertainty whether we were to have peace or war. 
It has plainly stopped the dispatch of our ships and troops at least a 
month, and if cross-winds should come it may render them useless 
during the whole season. Supposing this should prove to be our case, 

^ Hague Archives. 
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which is not improbable, I should be glad to learn from you , . . 
what views you may have for this year of entering into France with 
any part of our army towards the sea coast, and how far we might be 
of any use to you from hence in furnishing and supplying provisions. 

I remember there were thoughts of this kind last year after the taking 
ofLiUe 1 

Tory criticism was loud and captious. 

Peter Wentworth to Lord Rabj 

London 

lo /««(?, 1709 

At our coffee-houses we are very angry that the news talks of our 
beseigeing Douai; for their opinion is that we ought not to amuse 
ourselves in taking towns, but march directly to Paris. When they 
are told that an army can’t march without having before provided 
magasins . . . they give no answere to this but — How did Prince 
Eugene march his army over the mountains without such a train or 
mony, and his march to the releif of Turin was in like manner; ’tis 
but to employ him and the business is done. ... If they are told ’tis 
too late to provide such provision then they fall upon the credulity 
of those that gave so much into the faith of the French King’s sincerity 
to peace. . . .* 

At the front the matter was less easy, although the strategic 
issues were simple. Could the confederate army pierce the lines of 
La Bass^e? Could it defeat the French, no longer in the open field, 
but behind entrenchments amounting almost to fortresses? If so 
the march would lie forward into the heart of France. But if these 
lines and the troops which held them were judged too strong for 
frontal assault, then they must be turned on one flank or the other. 
The approaches to both these flanks were protected by fortresses — 
on the north Ypres, on the south Tournai. The reduction of either 
of these places would probably occupy a large part of the all-too- 
brief campaigning season which was open. It was therefore first of 
all necessary to decide whether a frontal attack should be made or 
not. Great reconnaissance was made of the whole of Villars’s 
front during the latter part of June. Cadogan and Dopff not only 
pressed at this point and at that with powerful escorts, but also it 
is said that the former, descending from his high position as Marl- 
borough’s Chief of Staff and Quartermaster-General, traversed at 
the peril of his life, disguised as a labourer, a large section of Villars’s 
front. The spy in Paris reported; 

1 Blenheim MSS. ® The Wentworth Papers, p. 90. 
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Jme 24 

There is complete confidence in M. de Villars. It may be said that 
the fate of the kingdom is in his hands, and that he is playing a fine 
role, if he can keep it up, as he promises in all his letters* Two days 
ago 500,000 francs was sent to him for the troops. He takes great 
care of his men, going in detail into everything to do with the pro- 
vision of the Army. 

June 28 I 

have seen the letters of the 29th from Flanders, which show thatj 
M. de Villars is encamped in a very favourable position, that the morale 
of the army is good, that Villars has withdrawn all the garrisons from 
Mons, Tournai, and Ypres, and has sent them to join the main army. 
This shows an attack is feared. 

It is said that the allied plan is to pierce through on the sea flank 
and penetrate into Normandy, so as to support a landing from the 
fleet, which has spies in Cherbourg. 

It is also reported that M. de Villars suspects some of his staff 
officers of giving the enemy information of his plans, and had thought 
fit to warn them that if he discovered any traitor in touch with the 
enemy, even if he were a prince, he would have his head off on the 
spot and send it to the King.^ 

On June 24, in the light of all information procurable, the ques- 
tion of frontal attack was put to the council. There was no doubt 
about the conclusion. Villars supposes that Marlborough and Eugene 
were overruled by the Dutch Deputies. But there is no truth in this. 
Marlborough’s letters show that he accepted Cadogan’s view that a 
frontal attack would not be justifiable. It was unanimously resolved 
that the French lines were too strong to be attacked. The only 
question in dispute was whether Ypres, on the one flank, or Tournai, 
on the other, should be besieged. Considering how France had 
begged for peace and the terms which could have been obtained, it 
was a poor and damaging outcome that the main effort of the Allies 
could compass no more than a siege. Indeed, Villars by his lines, 
by his forays, by his gasconades, had already gained an unfought 
victory when he compelled his indignant enemies to content them- 
selves with such local and stony fare. 

Which, then, should it be? The allied commanders debated in 
deep conclave. Marlborough still hoped to pursue his design of the 
previous autumn. He wished to advance along the coast by Boulogne 
upon Abbeville and then up the Somme to Amiens and tow^s 
Paris. As a preliminary to this it would be necessary to besiege Ypres. 

1 Advices from Paris; Blenheim MSS. 
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We know now from Villars's memoirs that this was the movement 
which he dreaded most. It would be difficult for him to feed his 
own army in opposing it; and he saw as clearly as Marlborough that 
here alone could the Allies make use of their command of the sea 
in supplying their forces or in establishing a new base. There seems 
little doubt that Marlborough’s view was right. But Eugene opposed 
it. He advocated the attack on Tournai, and he found great support. 
On political grounds the whole inclination of the German states and 
the Dutch was to draw the British away from the sea and carry the 
war as far inland as possible. Goslinga, who was present at the 
council, says: 

The Duke voted for the siege of Ypres, the Prince for that of Tour- 
nai. Our people [»ous au/res], as well as Count Tilly, ranged ourselves 
with the Prince. The principal reasons which led us to this choice 
were, first, the extreme weakness of the garrison [of Tournai]; second, 
the importance of the place; third, the convenience and security of 
the convoys; and, fourth, the lay of the land [around Tournai], which 
made the raising of the siege by a battle almost impossible ; and finally 
the protection of Brabant, which we should cover, while making the 
siege. 

All these reasons were no doubt just; but in war, as in peace, there is 
rarely any lack of good arguments for doing all sorts of things. 
‘*The Duke,” continues Goslinga, 

did not set forth his reasons, except [the Goslinga touch] for men- 
tioning the considerable revenues of the Chatclainie of Ypres, I 
believe, however, that his principal motive was to get nearer the sea, 
and once Ypres was taken to begin another siege on the coast, prefer- 
ably that of Dunkerk, in order to put it into the hands of England; 
he took care, however, not to let this come out; on the contrary, he 
submitted without hesitation to the views of the Prince [Eugene].^ 

Thus we see Marlborough deferring as easily to the opinions of 
Eugene and the Deputies in the field as he had to those of the Whigs 
in council. In the one case, as in the other, he was evidently conscious 
of diminished authority. Besides this, it had become a habit with 
him to try to get everybody together and yield to majority opinion 
in the hope that at some moment or other a situation would be 
created out of which his ingenuity might draw some great event. 
He was ageing and worn with incessant exertions, and perhaps 
unduly conscious of the decline of his power in England. He could 

1 Goslinga, AWwo/w (1857), p. 104. 
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not well, when the British contingent was so modest, force the 
commanders of the confederate army into courses which were un- 
welcome to them. It was rash even to persuade them against their 
will. He believed at this time that the state of France was so desperate 
and the war so nearly over that unity among the Allies was more 
important than true strategy. He underrated the remaining strength 
of France. He perhaps still more underrated his own strength, 
ebbing though it now was. He thought the Grand Alliance would! 
gain an inevitable victory if only it kept together; and this was no\ 
doubt true if it had kept together long enough. Lastly, he was in 
favour of a siege of Tournai if the other alternative was excluded. 
The rapidity and precision of the operation which follows makes it 
certain that there was no friction in the allied High Command. 



Chapter Seven 


TOURNAI 

1709 — SUMMER 

T he decision to besiege Tournai was taken on June 24, 
The operation was executed with masterly precision, and, 
according to Pelet,’^ “with such extreme secrecy that 
no one was able to divine the true objective.” Marl- 
borough, in pursuance of his Ypres plan or alternatively as a feint, 
had brought all the siege-train down to Menin. Its position there 
was known to Villars, and seemed to him proof that it was his left 
that was about to be attacked. Dompr6, one of the Ally commanders, 
who was marching with twelve battalions and as many squadrons 
from Alost, was ordered the same afternoon to rejoin the army at 
Tournai. Another reconnaissance in force of Villars’s lines before 
La Bass6e was made as a blind on the 25 th, and on the 26th a full 
council of war assembled ostensibly to take proper measures to 
assault them. At tattoo the allied camps were struck, the baggage 
loaded, and the whole army stood to arms ready to march. Once 
it was dark the heavy baggage started back to Lille, and the mass of 
Marlborough’s and Eugene’s forces moved in the opposite direction 
south-west towards La Bassee. By these manoeuvres Marshal Villars 
was convinced either that he would have to face a frontal attack upon 
his lines at daybreak, or more probably that a feint at La Bassee 
was to cover the turning of his left. Accordingly, “fearing much 
more for his left than for his right, and above all for the neighbour- 
hood of Saint-Venant, which was the most important and the most 
exposed, he sought the means of protecting it without moving his 
army from the La Bassee position.”® He reduced the garrison of 
Tournai, reinforced those of Saint-Venant and Aire, and proceeded 
himself to Bethune with five hundred men, who lighted fires along 
three leagues of the front as if he had moved his main army towards 
his left. Finally he sent a detachment towards La Gorgue with orders 
to spread the tale that they were the vanguard of the French army. 

^ J. J. G. Pelet and F. E. de Vault, Mimoires militaires relatifs i la succ 9 ssm d^EspaffUf^ 
ix, 37. * Loc, at. 
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“This ruse,” writes Pelet, “had all die, success which was hoped 
for. Eugene stopped short. . . . The Duke of Marlborough’s march 
towards Douai produced no effect.” It is surprising that so able an 
historian, writing long after and with much knowledge, should 
remain under the deceptions of the French headquarters at the 
moment. In fact, at eleven p.m. on June 26, after marching south- 
ward towards La Bassde for about two hours, Eugene turned north- 
west and later east towards Tournai. At the same time the lonj 
strings of barges carrying the siege-train and its ammunition bega 



to float down the Lys back to Ghent, in order to be towed up the 
Scheldt. Marlborough’s right and centre, moving at first south 
through Seclin, turned simultaneously in the same direction, while 
his left, which had not yet quitted camp, marched due east Meetly 
upon Tournai. Agreeably with these changes, the Prince of Orange 
with 30 squadrons and 10 battalions moved against Mortagne and 
Saint-Amand, on ' the Scarpe before it joins the Scheldt above 
Tournai. 

The confederate troops, whose wagons carried six days’ rations, 
did not know where they were going, and at first expected to be 
called upon for a general assault on the lines in the morning. But 
the turns in the darkness completely mystified them as well as the 
enemy, and when day broke they were astonished to see the towers 
of Tournai Cathedral rising at no great distance before them. 
Dompr6, from the north, arrived simultaneously on the eastern side 
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of the Scheldt, where he was soon joined by Lumley with 30 
squadrons, including the British cavalry, and 10 battalions. Marl- 
borough’s army deployed during the day, facing south with its right 
on the Lille-Douai toad. Mortagne and Saint-Amand were captured 
without opposition by Orange; and Eugene, coming in later, fiUed 
the gap between Marlborough’s left and the Scheldt. By nightfall 
on the 27th Toutnai was invested in force on all sides. The surprise 
was complete, and the fortress was caught with barely five thousand 
men, or half the proper number to man its defences. It was well 
supplied with munitions and had some bread, but the hostile appari- 
tion was so sudden that Surville, the commander who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Lille, had no time even to drive in the cattle 
from the surrounding fields. The attempts by Villars on the 29th 
to throw in seven or eight hundred horse from Mons and Cond^, 
and on the 30th by Luxembourg, who had orders to repeat his 
brilliant exploit at Lille with a thousand dragoons each carrying a 
foot soldier behind his saddle, were effectually frustrated. 

John to Sarah 

June 27 

If it had been reasonable, this letter would have brought you the 
news of a battle; but Prince Eugene, myself, and all the generals, did 
not think it advisable to run so great a hazard, considering their camp, 
as well as their having strengthened it so, by their entrenchments; 
so that we have resolved on the siege of Tournai, and accordingly 
marched last night, and have invested it, when they expected our going 
to another place, so that they have not half the troops in the town 
they should have to defend themselves well, which makes us hope it 
will not cost us dear. I am so sleepy that I can say no more, but 
am entirely yours.^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

ViLLEMEAUX 
June 27, 1709 

The bringing our battering cannon to Menin has had the success 
we wished, for the French took it for granted that we intended the 
siege of Ypres, and accordingly put sixteen battalions in that place, 
and drew ten battalions from Tournai, so that we marched last night, 
and this day, by twelve of the clock, the town was invested. And as 
they have not above half the troops in the town they ought to have 
for a vigorous defence, we intend to attack the town and citadel at 
the. same time. 

, , . We cannot have our cannon brought to us by the Scheldt in 

^ Coxe, V, 6. 
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less than ten days, but when we have them once on our batteries, I 
believe it will go very quick. . . 

Although the pretence of French historians that the Allies had 
been forced to alter their plans by Villars’s nocturnal measures can- 
not be maintained, the Marshal had nevertheless no serious ground 
for self-reproval or disappointment. It was beyond human wit to 
guess which way the cat woiild jump. It had jumped in the least 
dangerous direction. The siege of Tournai, begun as late as mid-| 
summer, meant, even with the favour of surprise, the indecisivd 
consumption of the greater part of the campaigning season. Villarsl 
was relieved that the danger of operations against his left in con- 
junction with the naval power of the Allies might now be defimtely 
set aside. He therefore expressed himself well content with what had 
happened. ^‘It was a great relief,” he says in his memoirs. He set 
himself at the time to interpret the events of the preceding days in 
the manner most satisfactory to his reputation. Marlborough and 
Eugene had sought, he suggested, to lure him from his lines into a 
battle in the open field. He had baulked them. Fearing their move- 
ment by his left, he had purposely left Tournai weakly garrisoned 
as a bait. “The fortress should hold out,” he declared publicly, “at 
least four or five months.” His private estimate carried its defence 
to the beginning of October. These views commended themselves 
to Louis XIV. “I count for much,” he wrote on July 2, “that by 
your wise dispositions and the precautions which you have taken 
all the vast projects [of the enemy] are reduced to the single enter- 
prise [of the siege of Tournai], and you could not at the beginning 
of this campaign render me more important service.”^ 

Marlborough’s letters to Godolphin speak repeatedly of the hard- 
ships of the troops and of the misery of the countryside. (June 24) 
“Ail the wheat is killed everj^here that we have seen or heard of.”® 
(July 4) “It grieves my heart to see the sad condition all the poor 
country people are in for want of bread; they have not the same 
countenances they had in other years. To Sarah (July ii); “It 
is not to be imagined the ill weather we have, insomuch that the poor 
soldiers in the trenches are up to their knees in dirt, which gives me 
the spleen to a degree that makes me very uneasy, and consequently 
makes me languish for retirement,”® (July 1 8) “If we have not peace, 
I shall be sooner with you this year than any of this war, for in ail 
likelihood we shall not find forage to enable us to make a long cam- 

1 Sarah Correspondence y ii, 338-339. * Louis XIV to Villars; Pclct, ix, 47. 

® Sarah Correspondence, ii, 536. * Ibid,, 344. ® Sarah Correspondence, i, 187. 
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paign, and that is what I fear the French know as well as we.”^ 
And (July 30): “The misery of all the poor people we see is sudi 
that one must be a brute not to pity them.”^ 

The strains were increasingly hard in all directions. Godolphin 
wrote to Marlborough (July 4): 

■^I am glad to find you continue to have so hopeful an opinion of the 
siege of Tournai; the people are a good deal prejudiced against it here, 
but if it succeeds ... we shall be as sanguine as ever, which is too 
necessary; for unless our credit be not only supported but also aug- 
mented by successes abroad, our provision in Parliament for the 
expenses of the present year will fall short before the end of it by at 
least twelve hundred thousand pounds.® 

Meanwhile the vessels carrying the battering-cannon had passed 
Ghent and were being towed up the Scheldt. The French had 
blocked the fairway by sinking barges filled with stone, and it was 
necessary to cut a new channel. The first thirty barges passed the 
obstruction on the 8th, and by the loth the whole of the siege artil- 
lery had arrived. The work of constructing the batteries and mount- 
ing the cannon absorbed the energies of the besiegers. Marlborough, 
with sixty battalions, undertook the siege. Eugene commanded the 
covering army. Thus the roles at Lille were reversed. Three separate 
attacks were launched against the town: Lottum the Prussian against 
the citadel from the Valenciennes road; Schulenburg the Saxon 
against the Sainte-Fontaine gate from the left bank of the Scheldt; 
Fagel the Dutchman against the Manville gate. Keen rivalry existed 
between these commanders, and wagers were laid as to which would 
win the prize. The difficulties of the siege were vastly increased not 
only by the unseasonable rains, but by the enemy’s control of the 
sluices of the Upper Scheldt, which enabled them to flood the siege 
works suddenly in various places. The Town Ditch opposite 
Fagel, which was in fact a branch of the Scheldt, was filled with 
a deep stream running so fast that it washed away the debris as fast 
as the bombardment cast it down. To this was now added an 
intensity of mining and countermining novel and horrible in that 
age. “Tills is a siege,” wrote Schulenburg, “quite different from 
any hitherto made; the most embarrassing thing is that few officers 
even among the engineers have any exact knowledge of this kind 
of underground works, and even less of the way of attacking them.”* 

1 Sarah Correspondence, i, 189. ® Ibid., 193. 3 Blenheim MSS. 

♦ Leben md DenkwUrdigkeiten Johann Mathias Reich sgrajen von der Schulenburg (1834), 
Part n. 597. 
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“The great quantity of waters/* Marlborough wrote to Godolphin 
(July 25), “which this garrison are masters of gives us great trouble 
now that we should pass the Fosse, so that our being masters of the 
town is retarded for some days.**^ 

On the 19th Marlborough had determined not to press FageFs 
attack, but to concentrate upon the other two. The garrison, 
although active and frequently successful with their mines, were 
clearly saving themselves for the defence of the citadel, and on thjb 
28th, when preparations for a general storm were far advancedL 
Surville hung out a white flag and beat the chamade on the fronts ofi 
all three attacks. The terms of capitulation resembled those of Lille.\ 
Eight hundred French wounded and invalids were allowed to pro- 
ceed to Douai. The town was yielded, and Surville after dining 
ceremonially with Prince Eugene withdrew into the citadel with 
about four thousand men. Taking the town cost the Allies over 
3200 men — 800 in Lottum*s, 1800 in Schulcnburg*s, and 600 in 
FagePs attack. 

Colonel Cranstoun was, as usual, critical of Marlborough. “All 
those amongst us here,” he wrote to a friend (August 5), 

who are reckoned High Whigs or in with the Junto, as you call them, 
seem pleased at continuing war, and reason on all occasions to per- 
suade the world that all the offers and advances made by France were 
a trick to impose upon us, though, indeed, I could never hear a good 
argument given to prove this, and I doubt that if we do no more 
than take Tournai this campaign there will be many in St Stephen*s 
Chapel next winter of opinion we were in the wrong to push things 
so far and refuse offers that appeared both so reasonable and sincere. 
It has cost us twenty-two days open trenches to take the city of Tournai 
and about 3000 men killed or wounded, officers and all, though I 
believe there are not above 1500 men can be said truly to be killed or 
so wounded as to be hors de combat ^ 

The hardest part was yet to come. The citadel, a five-bastion 
fortress of earthworks and masonry, was reputed “one of the best 
fortify’d Places by Art that is in ihe World.”® The garrison was 
sufficient for the defence of their reduced lines. Powerful as were 
the visible defences, the underground works were soon found by 
the assailants to be even more formidable. A bitter subterranean 
warfare began, “We have to fight with moles,” the British com- 
plained. Mining parties met each other below the surface and fought 

^ Sarah Correspondence, li» 35i» ® Portland Papers, iv, 497. 

® R. Kane, Campaigns of King William and the Duke of Marlborough (1735), p. 79. 
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with picks and shovels, and, as the process developed, with sword 
and musket. The men in the batteries and trenches heard the cease- 
less tapping of the miners beneath their feet. Explosions where 
soldiers were buried thirty or forty at a time, and one in which no 
fewer than four hundred men perished, made the siege terrible in 
the memories of veteran troops. All our diarist friends confirm this. 
^‘The siege,’’ wrote Blackadder (August i8), 

goes on slowly, and in the dark underground. . . . There is a great 
mortality among the boors through the country, occasioned, no doubt, 
by the famine, and scarcity, and unwholesome food they are forced to 
cat. And as pestilence often treads upon the heels of famine, so we 
are getting melancholy and alarming accounts of the plague being in 
several places in Germany, and some say in France. 

The pious major had other griefs. 

July 8. Involved all night in a multitude of promiscuous company. 
But they put the conversation on such a footing, either by swearing, pro- 
fane talking, bantering, or some impiety or other, that I can take little 
part in it. To reprove would be needless, and to join them is sinful.^ 

Private (afterwards Corporal) Matthew Bishop, whose moving 
life-story is too little known, ^ writes: 

I remember after our Army had completed twelve Saps, we mounted 
the Trenches, and sat upon the Foot Banks, when of a sudden the 
Enemy sprung a Mine, which made the Earth tremble under us; but 
it ceased in a Moment, We were surprised it had not taken us up into 
the Clouds; for, comparatively speaking, it ascended like unto a Cloud. 

^ A. Crichton, The Life and Diary of Lieutenant-Colonel Blackader (1824), p. 543. 

® A young man with some property and an insatiable desire for warlike adventure, 
he had served afloat till the end of 1704. When his ship was paid off he addressed his 
captain, with whom he had much credit, as follows: “ ‘Sir, I have a favour to beg. . . . 
You know, sir, my behaviour hitherto.' ... I am of a roving nature; and ever since 
I heard of the Action that was performed on the Danube by the Duke of Marlborough, 
I promised to myself, in God’s name, that if nothing prevented I would go and assist 
the Duke, for so noble a General cannot have too many good men ; and as my inclina- 
tions are already with him, I hope your Honour will not deny me; There have been 
many instances that our enemies’ defeat has been owing to the success of one blow, 
and it may be my fortune to strike that lucky blow; and if you please to release me I am 
determined to stand to all events, for I find there will be nothing more done at sea, 
and I will go where I can be employed, for I have ... no ambition but to carry arms, 
so that I may call myself a Man of War and Arms Bearer.* ” The captain consenting, 
Matthew obtained his discharge from the Navy, took to himself a wife, upon whom he 
settled all his property, and set forth in Flanders as a private in Webb’s regiment. 
Thenceforward he served in all the bloodiest fighting, and his account of his ordeal 
at Malplaquet is of high value. His admiration for the Duke grew with his campaigns. 
I must refer the reader to his own book (JChe Ufe and Adventures of Matthew Bishop, 
p. 80) for the tragedy which caused his neglected wife’s melancholy death, 
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This private soldier's diary finds exact confirmation in Schulen- 
burg's report to King Augustus: ‘‘They exploded several mines, 
which caused but little damage. In one case there was not enough 
powder in the mine; for those who were up above [merely] jumped 
a foot into the air. If it had been effective it would have killed more 
than eighty men.”^ “We were prodigious hard at Work," Bishop 
continues, “in sapping the Enemy, who sapped under us, and sprung 
several Mines, which stifled great Numbers of our Men. Then those 
that were above would work with all their Might, in order to give 
them below Air. By that Means we did save some alive." One day 
he saw when out of the trenches “a prodigious Blaze, and it ascended\ 
up into the Air like unto a Cloud. We could distinguish they had \ 
sprung one of their grand mines. . . . But at our return I found \ 
there was almost a whole Regiment of the Scotch Hollanders* 
blown up. There was likewise a kind of report spread through all 
our Army, that it was their intention to blow us all up; but to 
prevent them we were continually in Motion."* 

Surville was prepared to make a resolute defence of the citadel, 
and his underground works gave him great advantages. He had, 
however, been guilty of the fatal neglect of not laying in sufficient 
provisions. His resistance was limited to little more than a month 
by his food. He therefore proposed to Marlborough that the citadel, 
unless relieved before September 5, should then be surrendered, 
and that in the meanwhile the siege operations should be sus- 
pended. He asked leave to send an officer through the lines to obtain 
the King's approval. Marlborough was agreeable to this, “since it 
will save the lives of a great many men, and we cannot hope to take 
it much sooner.”^ 

1 Schulenburg, Part II, 396. 2 Scots troops in the Dutch service. 

® In lighter vein Bishop tells the story of “another Man that was remarkable for a 
great Eater, his Name was John Jones, who belonged to Captain Cutlcr^s Company; 
He said he was prodigious hungr3^ With that the Men asked him how many Cannon 
Balls he had eaten for his Breakfast. Then I said to him. Thou dcservest Preferment, 
if thou canst digest Cannon Balls. 1 hen Sergeant Smith came up to me, and told nte. 
He had eaten four or six twenty-four Pounders, and as many as six twelve Pounders in 
a Morning for his Breakfast. Now this Sergeant was not addicted to tell fabulous 
Stories, though it seemed incredible to any one’s Thinking. But he explained it in 
this Manner, that the Man often frequented the Fields in Search of those Cannon Balls; 
that he had used to dig them out of the Banks, and had brought a great Number in a 
Morning to the Artillery, in order to dispose of them for Money; and the Money he 
bought his Provision with. Had there been no Cannon Balls flying he certainly could 
not have subsisted; for he both eat and drank more than ten moderate Men; So that 
his daily Study was to provide for his Belly.” 

* Letter to Sarah, August 5 ; Coxe, iv, 14. 
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Villars, when he heard of the shortage of food, vented his wrath 
upon Surville in cruel terms. He alleged that the proposal for a local 
armistice had come from the Allies. He advised the King to reject 
it. Louis XIV accepted his view. It seemed to him unwise not to 
compel the Allies to spend their munitions upon the siege. Surville 
was therefore sternly forbidden to go forward with his proposal, 
unless the allied commanders would consent to a general armistice 
throughout the whole of the Flanders theatre. This, of course, was 
in turn rejected. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Tournat 
Augt, 1709 

*By the enemy s dayly springing of new Mynes our Ingeniers 
advance so very slowly that the Pr. of Savoye and myself thought 
it for the Service to Come hether in order to push on the attacks, but 
as this is the first Siege where we have met with Myns, we find our 
soldiers apprehend them more then they aught, so that we must have 
patience for some little time, that thay may be used to them. 

We have no further Confirmation as yett of the battel between 
the Swedes and Moscovit, but shou’d it be trew of the first being so 
intierly beaten as is report’d, what a mallincolly reflection is it, that 
after a Constant Success for ten Years, he shou’d in two hours mis- 
management and ill success ruin himself and Country. . . ^ 


Marlborough’s reaction to the defeat of Charles XII at Pultawa 
gives us a glimpse of his own inward feelings. Constant success 
for ten years; two hours’ mismanagement!” How easily in the 
dangerous game of war might these words find a new application! 
There is no doubt he liked the tremendous Swede, and, in spite of 
the advantage which his removal from European affairs spelt to the 
Allies, Marlborough was sorry for him, and fortified in his own 
prudence. 

John to Sarah 


Aug, 26 


This afternoon I have received a letter from Prince Menzikoff, 
favourite and general of the Czar, of the entire victory over the 
Swedes. If this unfortunate king had been so well advised as to have 
made peace the beginning of this summer, he might, in a great measure, 
have influenced the peace between France and the Allies, and have 
made his kingdom happy; whereas now he is entirely in the power of 
his neighbours.^ 

^ Blenheim MSS. The remainder of this letter, which deals with politics, will be 
found in the next chapter. 

* Coxe, iv, 97. 
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The siege went forward in a severe and bloody style. Nothing 
like the mining and counter-mining had ever been known. On 
August 5 a hundred and fifty besiegers who had gained a footing 
upon the defences were blown into the air. Through the nights of 
the i6th and 17th there was fierce fighting in the mining galleries, 
ending in the expulsion of the French. On the 20th the blowing up 
of a wall smothered thirty or forty Aliy officers and men. On the 
23rd the besiegers discovered a large mine when it was about to 
destroy a whole Hanoverian battalion. But while they were rejoL 
cing in this good fortune another mine below it was sprung, causing 
very heavy losses. On the 26th a townsman of Tournai offered to\ 
reveal one of the principal mines of the citadel on condition that\ 
he should be made head gaoler of all the prisons in Tournai. His 
offer was accepted, and the mine gallery was occupied by three 
hundred men. The French, however, again sprung a mine below 
this gallery, and the whole three hundred were destroyed, and a 
hundred more besides. 

“The manner of Fighting in this Siege,” says the author of The 
Tatler, 

discovered a Gallantry in our Men, unknown to former Ages; Thetr 
Meeting with adverse Parties under Ground, where every Step was 
taken with Apprehensions of being blown up with Mines below them, 
or crushed by the Fall of the Earth above them, and all this acted in 
Darkness, has something in it more terrible than was ever met with 
in any other Part of a Soldier’s Duty: However this was performed 
with great Chearfulness.^ 

In the face of grievous losses and ordeals the Allies persevered 
remorselessly in their attacks. On August 5 1 Surville, almost desti- 
tute of food and exposed to imminent storm, when no quarter would 
be shown, hung out the white flag of capitulation. Marlborough 
demanded that the garrison should be prisoners of war, and on 
Surville refusing another two days’ bombardment ensued. On 
September 5 it was agreed that the garrison should march out with 
the honours of war and be permitted to return to France on condi- 
tion of not serving again imtil duly exchanged. On Septembu 3 
the Allies were masters of Tournai. 

The advices from Paris were never more full of information, true 
and fidse, than during this period. The extracts which follow show 
the variety of contacts which the spy must have made at Versailles. 

^ Lediatd, Life of fobn, Duke of Marlborough (1736), ii, 482. 
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July lo, 1709 

Spite of the war people here still believe in peace and talk a 
lot about it. I don’t know how this campaign will end, but at Court 
M. dc Villars is highly praised for having up till now prevented the 
enemy from giving batde and invading the realm. 

July 12, 1709 

tell you for certain that there is a plan to throw reinforcements 
into Tournai by means of inundations and flat-bottomed boats, and 
for this purpose they sent off three days ago a certain Galliot with 
the title of “Amiral des Gallons du Canal de Versailles,” who has a 
pension of 2000 ecus from the King. He is a navigation expert, and 
has left with all his workmen to join the Flanders army and carry out 
the above plan. This information is certain. 

People in Paris are frightened of a revolution on account of the tax 
on bread. 

July 15, 1709 

*The terrain from Tournai to Douai is being prepared so that the 
inundation, caused by means of the Tournai sluices, will fill up and 
form a canal as far as Douai. On this they will be able to launch flat- 
bottomed boats each capable of holding a hundred men. 

People here are quite pleased that M. de Villars has converted the 
enemy plan for a campaign of invasion into a campaign of bluff. 

July 26, 1709 

*The King has sent M. de Villars permission to attack the enemy 
in accordance with his plan for relieving Tournai, and Princess 
d’Epinoy, who has just arrived from Versailles, tells us the same. 
According to report, they are going to open the sluices in two or 
three places to create a big inundation. By this means they hope to 
break the bridge of communication and at the same time attack in 
three places — such is Court rumour. Others say it is a rumour that the 
Court circulates by desigi^ and that no attempt will be made to relieve Tournai. 

Two days ago a crowd of fifty poor people gathered round a dead 
horse at the end of the Pont Neuf, fighting over it and each one taking 
away a piece. 

TTiere are 15-20,000 workmen out of employment. They beg in 
their leather aprons. All these people added to the mob cause fears 
of a rising at any moment. The first thing they would do will be to 
pillage the Mint, the Louvre, and the customs. 

July 29, 1709 

^Really it is impossible to understand the idea of forbidding our 
generals to undertake anything — ^for the rumour which was spread 
^t M. de Villars had permission to carry out the plan (a draft of 
which has been sent to the Court) was only to occupy people’s minds 
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with the expectation of some event. To-day the story goes round 
that M. de Villars, tired of making war in this fashion, has written to 
the King asking to be relieved of his post, as be is forbidden to do 
anything. 

August 2, 1709 

*It is said that M. de Villars, furious at having his hands tied and 
not being able to undertake anything, screams like an eagle because 
he is held back. Nothing is clear. The Court is in complete confusion, 
caused by the two factions which reign there. This makes ever5rthi4g 
go wrong, and from bad to worse. \ 

The same confusion reigns in Spain. \ 

August 5, 1709 \ 

^In regard to Madame de Maintenon, it is certain that she still rules \ 
the King’s mind. This is how she sets about seeing that her wishes 
prevail and are carried out. 

She never omits discussing with the King the matters which are 
to come up at the conseil secret held in her apartment every day. The 
King asks her advice, which she always seasons with something 
flattering to him; and sometimes she scares him, according to the cir- 
cumstances — but this happens seldom. Then she sends for her creature 
(it used to be M. de Chamillart, and now M. Voisin) and orders him 
to hold such a view on such a matter, so that the King shall not 
suspect that she governs. 

The number of those present is not fixed; sometimes it is only the 
King, she, and M. Voisin, and sometimes another Secretary of State, 
according to the business transacted; sometimes M. de Beauvillier 
and M. de Bourgogne, and, rarely. Monseigneur. 

This conseil secret is held in her apartment from seven till nine 
o’clock. The King is there an hour beforehand and works with her, 
and then summons those who are to attend. While the conseil is 
sitting she busies herself with some piece of needlework and never 
fails to express her views in the discussions — that is to say, to support 
those views with which she has inspired the King and her favourite 
Minister. 

At nine o’clock the conseil leaves. She has supper with the King, 
who waits on her in almost bourgeois fashion. Then she goes to bed 
while the King chats to her, et souvent fait apporter par une de ses 
femmes une chaise percee, et pousse une selle aupres de son lit. 

He then takes leave of her, embracing her. Then word is sent to 
Madame de Bourgogne, who is in a neighbouring apartment with 
her attendants, and the princesses, who are to dine with the King. 
All this is certain. 

With regard to the conseil du matin ^ which is held in the King’s 
apartment from after Mass till one o’clock, when the King dines: 
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This conseil is more numerous, but the spirit of the lady reigns 
here too — ^for the King is always influenced by her. Monseigneur is 
often at this conseil^ and the Chancellor, the Ministers, and Secretaries 
of State. It is here that one sees the two factions. That is to say, the 
princes and their puppets against M. de Bourgogne, Madame de 
Maintenon, and hers. The latter are entirely in favour of peace so as 
to bring back King Philip, and the others are opposed to this and 
would rather everything went to bla2es. 

August lo, 1709 

*I don’t forecast favourably for us in a battle if one takes place. 
For all the letters from the Army show that our troops are very much 
discouraged, and the officers write home that there is no longer profit 
or honour in making war. It is true that the officers are very badly 
paid, the soldiers rather better. It is certain that this week 500,000 
francs of the old coinage have been sent to our Army. As fast as they 
are brought to the Mint they are dispatched thither. Up till now only 
piastres and plate have been melted down, and the new coinage is 
not popular in Flanders. That is why they will have to have the old. 
It is also certain that 6000 sacks of flour have come in from Brittany 
for the Army. 

The King has thus no further resources than his ordinary revenues, 
which have contracted by half through the universal distress, the corn 
monopoly, the poll tax, the taxes called aises^ and finally a new tax 
which is to be levied of 10 per cent, on all capital and incomes of in- 
dividuals and nobles of the kingdom without exception. Added to 
this is the profit (^n the coinage. It is true that the King can carry 
on for a short time with these exactions and by not paying his debts, 
but in the end everything will collapse. There is no lack of money — 
there is plenty of it — but it is hidden away for lack of confidence. It 
seems that violence and brigandage abound. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all this distress, the King is amusing himself 
by making a waterfall which will cost 200,000 francs. 

I am told further that he is nearly always humming a tune, either 
t^) give a false impression of firmness or, more likely, from dotage and 
the weakness of a failing mind which needs constant distraction. 

August 12, 1709 

*It is learned that Prince Eugene is marching towards Marchiennes 
and apparently intends to cross the Scarpe to catch M. de Villars. 
This has forced the Marshal to strike camp and get on the move in 
order to frustrate the plan of Prince Eugene. On the way he has 
picked up the Marquis de Coaquin, who was at the head of eighteen 
battalions. He has also with him the Duke of Guiche, with the French 
and Swiss and Walloon guards, and is marching in the direction of 
Douai. 
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It seems he is to join M. d^Artagoan and Count of Luxembourg. 

He has some artillery with him, and letters from the army lead us to 
expect an action near Marchiennes. We shall see how M. de Villars 
comes out of it. Many people have a poor opinion of him. It is believed 
that our troops are discouraged, discontented, and badly paid. 

They say that the allied generals don’t want to pass the time in sieges 
and are determined to break through and fight. One of M. Voisin’s 
clerks assured me yesterday that affairs in Spain are in a fine muddlej| 
and that there is a faction of grandees against Madame des Ursins] 
who is planning to decamp and has already sent out of Spain moret 
than two millions’ worth of belongings. He also told us that thel 
Archduke is ill, and that it is on the cards that King Philip and his wife \ 
might go back to France, but that the Prince of Asturias would remain \ 
as King and would be educated as a Spaniard by the Regency, without \ 
any interference by the French Ministers, who would have no finger 
in the pie, and that the Allies would be on the same footing in com- 
mercial matters as in the reign of the late King, and that the little 
Prince of Asturias, not having known his father or grandfather, would 
one day be entirely Spanish and perhaps our worst enemy. 

In fact, the policy adopted by France in Spain is sufficient to weaken 
and ruin us for ever, and is putting new strength into a nation which 
one day will cause her a lot of trouble. Such is the ‘system’ of the 
Duke of Burgundy and his followers. 

August 23, 1709 

* There is still talk of peace being negotiated in secret. It is pas- 
sionately desired here, and the conseil and the Ministers are at the 
end of their tether, and in the present state of public affairs I know of 
no further resources, 

August 26, 1709 

^ There is still the fear of sedition in Paris, and the King has appointed 
M. de Boufflers to command the troops in the city. There are guards 
at all the gates, night and day. Last night the musketeers remained 
booted and spurred in their quarters ready to ride at the first order. 
One has the impression of being in a town in the war area, or of 
awaiting a surprise attack. Everywhere there are alarming posters, 
and the price of bread is going up, instead of down. There is com- 
plete bewilderment. The parish clergy exhort the people to pray hard 
for the prospering of the royal armies. There is a babel of voices in 
the churches crying aloud, “The Devil away with him I” . . . Marshal 
de Tallard’s valet arrived here a few days ago from London on his 
master’s business. He said that every one in England is crying for 
peace too, as eagerly as we are, and that makes us hope to obtain it 
at least some time this winter. But, whatever happens, if England and 
Holland make it appear that they still have the means to carry on th<? 
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you wiU see our Court change its tune. It is only held back 

England, and particularly 
rrolland, have as much need of peace as we have. ^ 

1 * t_ • , > JO, 1700 

^ is being restored in Paris. Two days ago the guards and 
soldiers were disbanded, and M. de Boufflers has rftumedfo Marl^ 

personage feed Marlborough with know- 
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THE INVESTMENT OF MONS 

1709— AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

T he fall of Tournai was followed by an explosion of 
war-fury strangely out of keeping with the policy and 
temper in which the campaign had hitherto been con- 
ducted. Up to this moment the French had been virtu- 
ally forbidden by Louis XIV to fight a battle. Villars was told that 
their interest enjoined a strategy of delay. On the other side, Marl- 
borough, Eugene, and the Dutch Deputies, convinced that France 
must collapse under the weight of the war through economic and 
fin ancial pressure, had also been wedded to caution. Repeatedly 
they had examined Villars’s lines, and always it had been decided 
that to incur the risks and costs of forcing them was not warranted 
in the favourable position of the alUed cause. Thus the campaign 
seemed relegated to the sphere of manoeuvre, with no more serious 
objective than making a further inroad upon the French fortress 
line. 

Now suddenly, upon the capitulation of Tournai, an access of 
mental rage seems to have taken possession of both sides simul- 
taneously. They discarded their cold calculations. They flung 
caution to the winds. The King gave Villars full freedom. The 
Marshal used it to court an encounter battle. Marlborough and 
Eugene two days later assaulted him frontally in a position already 
strong by nature, and now fortified by serious entrenchments and 
defences. The contagion of this mood swept through both armies 
like a fever. A terrible ardour inspired all ranks. They thirsted to 
be at each other’s throats, and slay their foes. The soldiers of every 
nation, national and mercenary alike, fell upon each other with a 
ferocity hitherto unknown to the age, and in the largest and bloodiest 
battle of the eighteenth century quarter was scarcely asked or given. 

But the source of this new temper is to be found in the allied 
Governments even more than in their troops or their generals, A 
hitherto unpublished letter of Marlborough’s shows that his own 
instinct was against a supreme trial of strength, but that both the 
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Empire and the Dutch were pressing him to it. In this letter is 
revealed for the first time the origin of Malplaquet. 

Marlborough to Heinsius 

August 1 8, 1709 

*Monsr. de Heems, who staid two days with the Pr. of Savoyc, 
has given us an account of his commissions for Vienne, and the great 
desire the Comte de Sin^indorff and others att the Hague that we shouM 
.undertake some^ thing of consequence; I am sure you do the Pr. and 
myself the justice to beleive that we shall neglect no opertunity of 
undertaking what we can judge practicable, and as a friend I own to 
you that I think our affaires are in so good a postur, and that of the 
Enemy in so very ill condition, that I shou’d think wee aught not to 
ventur, but where in reason wee shouM hope for success; but if you 
Judge other ways, and that the temper of your people are such, that 
thay will not be satisfied unless there be action, we must then take 
our measures agreable to that; for what ever is in my power You 
may command, for I have a Confidence in your Judgement, besides 
you know the temper of England is always for action; but I can’t 
think it for the service to attempt, without hopes of success.® 

As the fall of Tournai citadel approached the next step was con- 
sidered by the Allies. It was realized that the situation would not 
be greatly changed by its capture. On the one hand, the course of 
the Scheldt would be open up to Saint- Amand; on the other, 
Villars^s army was better organized, his supply was less stringent, 
and his defences more complete. The season was far advanced, and 
no important invasion of France could be made that year. There 
remained, as it seemed, only the possibility of prolonging the pres- 
sure upon the French to renew the negotiations, or, if that failed, to 
secure a good start for the army in 1710, An advance in the centre 
between the Lys and the Scarpe would be confronted by the French 
prepared positions. Eyes therefore turned again to the flanks. In 
the west Ypres, Aire, and Saint-Venant offered themselves as costly 
prizes. Ypres was strong and well prepared, and Marlborough and 
Eugene judged the country round it bad for manoeuvre late in the 
season. Our own experience at Passchendaele in 1917 in no way 
contradicts their impressions. On the other flank lay the fortresses 
of the Scnsec — Conde, Valenciennes, the entrenched camp at Denain, 
or perhaps Bouchain. 

A wider turning movement would be facilitated by the capture 
of Mons. But this fortress of the first order controlled no river 
' Marlborough’s underlining. ® Heinsius Archives. 
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communication. High gtound stood between it and the valley of 
the Sambte. There is no account of die discussions which took place, 
though Goslinga, as usual, condemns what was actually done. 
Politics may well have been the deciding factor. During the peace 
negotiations nothing should be done to sow dissension among the 
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Allies. Mons may have been chosen because it completed the occupa- 
tion of the Barrier required by the Dutch. There was always the 
chance that Villars would fight a battle for the sake of Mons ; but 
neither Marlborough nor Eugene counted upon his doing so. 
Actually the Marshal does not appear to have considered the likeli- 
hood of an attack on Mons. He was with reason more concemol 
about Valenciennes and Bouchain, and also about his lines stretch- 
ing west to Aire. If Villars foresaw the allied plan, and occupied 
the line of the Haine and the strong position behind the Trouille. 
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stteatn, the siege of Mons might be prevented. Thus quick move- 
ment and surprise were necessary to Marlborough. 

The fost step was to seize the fort of Saint-Ghislain, on the Haine. 
Orkney, with the Dutch general Pallandt, twenty squadrons, and 
the grenadiers of the army, was entrusted with this task. There is 
conflicting testimony whether he started before or immediately after 
Surville offered to surrender.^ The French accounts record his arrival 
in front of Saint-Ghislain at one a.m. on September 5, He was 
followed on that day by Hesse-Cassel with sixty squadrons and four 
thousand foot. They were to help Orkney take Saint-Ghislain, and 
if successful to cross the Haine and invest Mons from the south-west. 
If Saint-Ghislain could not be taken, both forces were to pass round 
the north of Mons and capture the line of the Trouille to the east- 
ward. After dark on the same day Cadogan with forty squadrons 
followed Hesse-Cassel. At midnight, leaving 26 battalions and 20 
squadrons to clear up at Tournai, the main army marched to 
Brissceil. The operation was hazardous, and Goslinga was full of 
misgivings. *“This is only to tell you,” he wrote to Heinsius on 
the 4th, “that the army marched this night [i.e. the 3rd]. They 
aspire to invest Mons, but, according to my humble view, it is 
impossible to succeed. We are going to follow to-morrow and join 
the army on the march. If all goes as wished, Mons will be in- 
vested to-morrow; but, as I had the honour to tell you, I doubt 
myself whether even our leaders are convinced that the thing is 
possible. . . 

Saint-Ghislain had been reinforced from Cond6, and resisted 
Orkney. He therefore turned northward. On September 5 the main 
army matched to Sirault, where Orkney rejoined them. On the 6th, 
at two A.M., Hesse-Cassel crossed the Haine at Obourg, driving a 
small French force before him. At seven a.m. he formed his line 
south of Mons, and at noon crossed the French lines on the Trouille. 
Three French regiments of dragoons withdrew back into Mons. 
Luxembourg, with thirty squadrons, arriving too late for an action, 
retired to join Villars at Qui6vrain. By nightfall Hesse-Cassel held 
the heights south of Mons on the line Frameries-Jemappes. That 

1 Millner says Orkney started on August 31. Coxe and Taylor, possibly following, 
agree. Villars says it was on September 2, and Pclet adopts bis view. It is certainly 
unlikely that Marlborough disclosed his intention before Surville asked for terms, 
which he did not do till the 2nd. A hitherto unpublished letter of Goslinga’s (Tournai, 
September 2) seems decisive: ★“Pallandt has an enterprise against Saint-Ghislain 
which should be executed to-night.” (Goslinga to Heinsius; Heinsius Archives.) 

Goslinga to Heinsius; Heinsius Archives. 
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same night (the 6th) Marlborough reached Obourg, and marched 
south at dawn to support Hesse-Cassel. By these swift operations, 
which won Hesse-Gissel much praise, Mons was effectuaUy cut off 
and invested. 

The Paris spy sent the following decisive intelligence: 

September 6, 1709 

*M. de Boufflers has left for Flanders. It was thought at first that 
it was on matters of peace, and that M. de Rouille was to follow 



him, but it isn’t so, and people of the first importance have told me 
that M. de Boufflers had left, in consequence of a letter written by M. de 
Villars to the King a week ago saying he had certain information that 
the plan of Prince Eugene and Lord Marlborough was to attack the 
army and offer battle as soon as the citadel surrendered. 

M. de Villars hinted to the King that, however fine his army might 
be, he would prefer that so vital an action was not fought entirely on 
his responsibility, and asked the King to send him a general trust- 
worthy to share the honour with him. . . . 

There is talk of dividing our Army into two bodies. The reason for 
believing this is that M. de Bothers has brought his cuirass and his weapons 
with him^ and that he must have some plan on hand.^ 

The fact that this probably did not reach headquarters in time in 
no way detracts from the surpassing quality of the information. 
Villars, awaiting at Quievrain the arrival of part of his infantry 

^ Blenheim MSS. 
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under D'Artagnan, spent the 7th in a reconnaissance in force towards 
Hesse-CassePs position. Boufflers had, indeed, arrived, bearing 
with him in his person the proof of the King's willingness for 
battle. During the evening Villars advanced with his army, and 
lay ten miles from the Allies on the front Montroeul-Athis. The fact 
that Boufflers had joined the French army reached Marlborough 
within a few hours. He therefore continued his southward march, 
and halted for the night on Hesse-Cassel’s left on the line Ciply- 
Quevy. The armies were now eight miles apart in gently undulating 



country. Between them lay a broad belt of forest, through which 
there were but two passages {trouees). The first, called the Trouee 
de Boussu, was between the Haine and the Forest of Warquignies. 
The second was the Trouee d'Aulnois, in which stood the village 
of Malplaquet. With the modern rifle and tactics of infiltration, 
these woodland tracts would be an assistance to the attack. Nothing 
would be worse for assailants than the open ground of a gap. ’ But 
in the eighteenth century, with its firearms deadly only at close 
quarters and with its rigid formations, woods were considered sure 
barriers of defence. Flanks resting on woodlands were generally 
considered secure. If Villars wished to attack elsewhere than 
through one or the other of the gaps, he must make a long march 
round, and eventually attempt the river lines of the Haine and the 
Trouille. 
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On the morning of the 8th a Council of War was held at the 
allied headquarters at Quevy, in which it was decided that to cover 
the siege of Mons Eugene should block the exit of the Gap of Boussu, 
and Marlborough that of the Gap of Aulnois. As Villars on that 
day faced the former gap Marlborough must keep close to Eugene; 
Accordingly during the afternoon Eugene occupied the heights of 
Quaregnon, while Marlborough camped between Genly and Quevy. 
A French general captured by the patrols stated openly that Villjurs 
had the King’s leave to fight. I 

Marlborough seems to have had at this moment no fixed plan of 
action. His letters show no expectation of battle.^ He and Eugene 
were waiting upon events. If they had been content merely to mafe 
the siege of Mons they could during the 8th and 9th have con^ 
structed a line of circumvallation either in the woods and across the 
gaps or behind them. But this was not their object. They wanted 
to bring about a battle in the open, and to hold themselves loose so 
as to be able to encourage and accommodate Villars, if such was his 
purpose. No attempt was therefore made to take up a defensive 
position. Such a step would have prevented a battle. They cherished ! 
the hope that Villars would advance through one or other of the 
gaps, and that then they could fall upon him. They did not want 
to do anything which would deter him from this. Still, we can hardly 
think they believed he would do so. The heroic Marshal, while 
breathing fire and slaughter and inspiring his troops with the spirit 
of the offensive, never had any such intention. He was only doing 
what he had done several times before, and was to do afterwards on 
notable occasions — ^namely, advancing to close proximity in the 
hopes of finding a weak body of the enemy in his clutches, or some 
other exceptional advantage. Marlborough and Eugene during the 
8th were evidently tempting him; and for the sake of doing so they 
allowed him to occupy the forward edges of the woods by the Gap 
of Boussu — that is to say, they would let him without dispute make 
of this gap a gateway which he could open when he chose, and 
through it debouch and deploy for battle. But this was too good to 
be true. 

Villars, who had to halt for supplies, and fed his troops with 
the greatest difficulty, contented himself again with a cavalry 
demonstration. His patrols and squadrons came in contact at many 
points with the cavalry of the Allies, and the numerous sharp minor 
collisions which took place showed the tension of the great masses 

^ Marlborough to Godolphin, September 7; Sarah Correspondent^ ii, 387* 
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now brought so close together. He had seen the Gap of Boussu 
left open to him on the 8th* During the night which followed he 
sent Luxembourg with a strong force of cavalry to seize the forward 
edges of both the gaps, thus securing to himself the power to de- 
bouch at either. It cannot be supposed that Marlborough and 
Eugene, watching the scene on horseback from hour to hour during 
the preceding day, permitted him to do this by negligence. Evidently 
they meant deliberately to leave both doors open for him to come 
through either into a battle arena. At dawn on the 9th Villars learned 



that both the gaps were in his possession. He marched forthwith 
to his right in four columns ready for immediate deployment, and 
occupied the Aulnois gap with his whole army. 

Early on the morning of the 9th both Eugene and Marlborough 
were writing letters. 


Eugene to the Emperor 

His Imperial Majesty will have learned from other sources how 
the armies have remained stationary. But I am this instant about to 
mount my horse. ... In fact, the enemy is near, although up to now 
he has hazarded nothing, and remains behind his fortresses and en- 
trenchments. . . . From our side, since we do not know well the lie 
of the land, we dare even less take any risks. The terrain is very 
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uneven, and cut up by many small brooks and ponds swollen by the 
bad weather, and is full of water and gullies, paths and defiles, so that 
one cannot march directly forward. But I am about to go off with 
my lord Duke under heavy escort to review the situation thoroughly, 
so that we can come to such a decision as will be to the benefit of the 
Common Cause. . . 

Marlborough^s letter was to Sarah.^ She had upbraided him for 
not writing to the Queen to complain of the treatment she was 
receiving. Apparently she had reproached him with lack of 2eal tor 
her interests. \ 

I am obliged to you for the account you give of the building ^f 
Blenheim in yours of the 21st, and the farther account you intend 
after the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbury have seen what is done. 
You will see by my former letters, as well as by this, that I can take 
pleasure in nothing as long as you continue uneasy and think me 
unkind. I do assure you, upon my honour and salvation, that the only 
reason why I did not write was that I am very sure it would have had 
no other effect than that of being shown to Mrs Masham, by which she 
would have had an opportunity of turning it as she pleased; so that, 
when I shall speak to the Queen of her harsh behaviour to you she 
would have been prepared. I beg you to be assured that if ever I see 
the Queen I shall speak to her just as you would have me; and all the 
actions of my life shall make the Queen, as well as all the world, 
sensible that you are dearer to me than my own life; for I am fonder 
of my happiness than of my life, which I j;:annot enjoy unless you are 
kind.^ 

At this moment the news that Villars was moving came in and 
Eugene arrived. Marlborough’s horse was brought, and, with an 
escort of thirty squadrons and four hundred grenadiers under the 
Prince of Auvergne, the two commanders rode out to the Mill of 
Sart to reconnoitre. They reached this point about eight o’clock. 
As the fringe of their cavalry patrols approached the village of Mal- 
plaquet, in the Aulnois gap, they came in contact with Luxembourg’s 
outposts. Auvergne with a heavier force brushed through the 
hostile screen and found himself confronted by strong bodies. To 
the westward he or his officers discerned the French army marching 
towards the Aulnois gap and the plateau of Malplaquet. As far as 
they could tell, the enemy seemed to be about to advance through 
1 Feldziige, ii. Series II, App., 257. 

^ This letter is dated September lo: but its contents show that the first part was 
written on the morning of the 9th. 

® Coxe, V, 68- 69. 
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the forest clearing into the open country towards Mons, Thereupon 
Marlborough ordered the concentration of the Allies. Only his 
left, composed mainly of the Dutch under DopfF, could immediately 
come into line. The right could not come up for several hours, and 
Eugene's army lay six miles farther to the north. The concentra- 
tion, according to Orkney, was delayed by “prodigious dusty rain,” 
through which the troops marched incessantly. At 2 p.m. the French 
batteries, which had now gathered in strength about Malplaquet, 
began to cannonade Marlborough's left, who, as they were without 
artillery, could not reply. 

This situation has been represented by several writers as critical 
for the Allies.^ It is suggested that if Villars had advanced through 
the gap and deployed his forces he could have beaten the confederate 
army in detail; but this is nonsense. Marlborough's left, unencum- 
bered by artillery, could have fallen back as fast as the French could 
advance, and as they receded would have accelerated the concen- 
tration of the allied army. Villars himself could not have forced 
them to battle till they were willing. Nothing could have prevented 
them from reoccupying, for instance, their former position from 
Genly to Quevy with their whole united strength. It is certain that 
this was exactly the kind of situation which Marlborough and Eugene 
desired. They could then, at dawn on the loth, have fought that 
general battle in the open which had never been offered to them 
since Ramillies. The whole of the allied movements on the 8th and 
9th show beyond all question that Marlborough and Eugene had only 
one object and hope — namely, to entice Villars to go through one 
or other of the gaps into the plain of Mons, and then fall upon him. 

But Villars was far too good a soldier to be caught in that way. 
He never for a moment contemplated attacking the Allies, or even 
the risk of an encounter battle, in the open. Under such conditions 
his ragged, ill-found army, however brave and trained, was no 
match for the perfectly equipped veteran forces of the Allies. He 
saw, as well as we see to-day, that the great Captains opposed to him 
had left these gaps open because it suited them that he should go 
through them. It is, indeed, surprising that Marlborough and 
Eugene should have even appeared to take Villars's offensive 
seriously. Allowance must be made for the atmosphere of excite- 
ment which rises to explosion-point when great masses of armed, 
eager men are manoeuvring in close contact with one another, and 
when the fall of the thunderbolts is expected and even longed for 

^ Even Sautai and the deeply instnictcd Taylor. 
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by all. Accordingly Villars sat down in his gap. His troops were 
marching up all day. His artillery continued to fire on Marlborough’s 
left, which stood in position against his front. During the afternoon 
the English and Dutch batteries came up, unlimbered, and began to 
reply in increasing numbers. Thus night fell. 

Pelet makes the odd statement that Villars was mistaken about 
the width of the gap, and thus was “forced” to occupy the woc^s 
on either side with infantry. It is surprising that he should hawe 
made such an error, or that he should have regarded the occupati^ 
of the woods on either flank of the Malplaquet position as anythiiW 
but a vital duty and an important advantage. During the night Iffi 
began to fortify his position across the gap. He dug the deepest 
ditches and built the highest parapets that time allowed. The' 
woods on either side he defended by successive lines of smaller 
trenches, and with abattis.^ 

Early on the morning of the loth it was seen that Villars had 
already begun entrenching himself, and all prospect of his attacking 
faded. The allied Commanders had now to decide first whether they 
would themselves assault his position, and whether they should do ! 
so at once or wait until the next day. On the one hand, the French 
defences were growing hourly; on the other. General Withers with 
nineteen battalions and ten squadrons was marching from Tournai, 
and could not join the army until very late that night. According 
to some accounts, Marlborough was for attacking at once, and 
Eugene for awaiting Withers.* The matter rested between the two 
comrades, and neither of them has left any statement of his individual 
views. They worked together, and never claimed credit at each 
other’s expense. Whatever passed between them is therefore un- 
known. In the outcome, “the Princes” resolved to wait until their 
whole army was assembled, and to hold a council of war that night 
to decide the question of battle. Such a council was necessary m 
view of the constitution of the army and the stipulations of the 
Dutch. The Dutch Deputies had remained behind at Tournai, and 
Goslinga alone reached the army. 

All through the loth the cannonade continued in the centre of the 
army, and several hundred casualties were inflicted on either side. 
Marlborough and Eugene spent the day examining the Frendi 

^ Trees felled and stripped, and with their sharpened branches pointing towards the 
enemy: the wire entanglements of those days. 

* The Austrian official account {Felds^uge, Sees II, ii, App., loi) says that orders 
had already been issued for the attack when Marlborough countermanded them^ This 
is clearly an error. 
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position. Breastworks were constructed for the attacking batteries. 
Towards evening the guns fell silent, and an incident occurred upon 
which many accounts dwell. The French general Albergotti, riding 
round his outposts in the Wood of Taisniferes, sent an officer to tell 
the allied pickets that he would like to talk to one of their generals. 
The officer was fired upon and withdrew. But a little while later 
there arrived from the Allies a trumpeter with a flag of truce in due 
form to say that, if Albergotti desired it, the Prince of Hesse, the 
Electoral Prince of Brandenburg, and General Qidogan would be 
delighted to converse with him. The parley which followed spread 
far along this part of the line. Rumour ran that peace had come, 
and several thousand men from the two armies, who the next day 
were to show each other little or no quarter, came eagerly together 
ip a strange paradox of human emotions, embracing and exchang- 
ing gifts and salutations with lively curiosity and goodwill.^ While 
this fraternization was in progress it was noticed or suspected 
by the French that several Ally officers were making notes and 
sketches of the ground, its defences and defenders, and Cadogan 
was seen to be looking about him in all directions. As soon as 
Marshal Villars heard of the parley he at once sent orders to break 
it off", and asserted that Cadogan had only allowed it in order to have 
the chance of reconnoitring the French left and its incomplete 
entrenchments. However this may be, the prime responsibility 
clearly rests with Albergotti. 

In the meanwhile the measures which Marlborough took had all 
been directed to a battle on the nth. Instructions were sent to 
Withers to press his march. In order to have an uninterrupted line 
of retreat upon Tournai in the event of a repulse, Marlborough 
determined to talce Saint-Ghislain by storm. About two thousand 
men, collected under General Dedem from the battalions blockad- 
ing Mons, marched accordingly upon this post. Its garrison had 
been reduced by Villars to two hundred men^ and about nine in the 
evening it was carried “ sword in hand,”* the garrison being accorded 

1 “A cry of ‘Peace, peace— it is peace’ began on the right wing of the army, and 
was caught up and repeated along the whole line. Officers and soldiers ran forward 
from all the regiments to the enemy entrenchments, which lay a shi)rt gunshot in 
front of us, and began to speak to their friends and acquaintances in the French army. 
The French sprang jt^yfully upon their entrenchment, and I too rode forward with 
a close fdend. However, when we retired the French fired a full volley, and wounded 
my horse high up in the buttocks, so this peace was within a hair’s breadth of costing 
me my life.** (From an accotmt by Bcllingk, quoted in Alexander Schwencke, Geschhhte 
der.Hmmenscbm Truppen im Spamschen Erbfolgekriege 1701-14 (1862).) 

* Papers, p. 229. 
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quarter. Withers actually passed through Saint-Ghislain after its 
capture, and camped four miles beyond the Haine. 

At the Council of War Marlborough and Eugene urged a general 
attack the next day. Goslinga, who represented the Republic, 
vigorously supported them. Such a combination of authority was 
not questioned by the other generals present, and the momentous 
resolve was taken unanimously. There was no obligation upon thejm 
to fight. They had only to sit still and let Villars watch them choke 
Mons into surrender. There had been half a dozen situations in the 
war when a great battle could have been fought on no harder terms^ 
nay, on terms less hard — ^and several others were to occur afterward^. 
Both sides wanted to fight. Villars made the greatest contributiork 
in his power by coming forward into the gap. Marlborough and' 
Eugene, pressed by their Governments, were in the mood to accept 
his challenge. How many times of which we know nothing had they 
perhaps found it impossible to procure an agreement upon decisive 
action? Now they had the pugnacious Goslinga with them, and 
alone. Never might such an opportunity return. Now was the 
time to end the war at a single stroke. Even if conditions were not 
entirely favourable they believed they were strong enough to beat 
and ruin the last remaining army of France. 

At some moment during this tense day Marlborough resumed his 
interrupted letter to his wife. ‘^Having writ thus far, I have received 
intelligence that the French were on their march to attack us; we 
immediately got ourselves ready. ... I do not yet know if I shall 
have an opportunity of sending this letter to-night; if not I shall add 
to it what may pass to-morrow.” He ended with a gesture which 
may seem extravagant to us, but which might well have served as 
his farewell to Sarah, and would have been precious to her. ^'In the 
meantime I can’t hinder saying to you, that tho’ the fate of Europe 
if these armies engage may depend upon the good or bad success, 
yet your uneasiness gives me much greater trouble.”^ 

Eugene’s diary records: 

Orders to attack the enemy to-morrow in the name of God. My 
lord Duke of Marlborough’s armies, the Imperial Troops, and the 
corps from Tournai, which is to make a special attack, are to be let 
loose upon the enemy. ... All attacks to begin at daybreak, when 
everything must be in readiness. The signal will be a salvo from the 
entire British artillery, which will be taken up by the Dutch cannon.® 

^ September lo (continuation of letter quoted at p. 506); Coxc, iv, 69. 

® Feid^Hge, Series II, ii, loi. 
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THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET 

1709 — SEPTEMBER II 

B y the first light of dawn all the troops were already under 
arms and in their stations. But with the sun a dense fog 
rose from the fields and marshy places, shrouding the 
loaded woods and the two hunted thousand men who 
awaited the signal to fall upon one another. In the allied army of 
many nations the ministers and priests of almost every communion 
known to Christendom — Church of England, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Calvinist, Huguenot, Lutheran, Roman Catholic — performed their 
solemn offices at the heads of the regiments. So perfect was 
the harmony which the ascendancy of Marlborough and Eugene 
exercised upon all minds that these soldiers of different races, 
creeds, and Governments— English, Scots, Irish, Danes, Prussians, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, Saxons, Palatines, and Dutch — acted to- 
gether as if they were the army of a single nation. Opposed to them 
was the greatest Power of that age, at length brought low, but find- 
ing in desperation new, unmeasured sources of strength from its 
valiant people. The French stood at the gateway of France — ^almost 
along the line where the frontier runs to-day — ^prepared to dare all 
to shield their land from invasion. With the French army were a 
few brigades of Irish exiles, and of troops driven out of the Elec- 
torates of Bavaria and Cologne, but all were united in the Catholic 
faith and in long military comradeship. While they ate their meagre 
bread, they mocked the plenty of the allied camps and the rum and 
brandy rations customary there on battle days. The standards of the 
Maison du Roi bore Louis XIV’s challenging motto, “Nec pluribus 
impar.” Never was it more bravely sustained than at Malplaquet. 

During September 10 the French line had been minutely studied 
by “the Princes” and the allied Command. Marlborough’s concep- 
tion was in principle the battle of Blenheim adapted to a new field. 
The enemy’s wings were to be assaulted until Villars was induced 
by this pressure to weaken his centre. The centre was then to be 
pierced by the reserve of the infantry (in this case mainly the British), 
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and its earthworks occupied. Out of a hundred guns no fewer than 
thirty-seven were assigned to mhve and work with the attacking 
infantry. The enormous cavalry army, nearly thirty thousand strong, 
was then to pass through the gaps in the defences, and fight a sabre 
battle with the French cavalry in the plain beyond. If the French 



Marlborough's plan of attack 


cavalry were routed, all their troops drawn into the two flanks would 
be cut off, as had happened to the French right at Blenheim. We can 
see the methods and experience of that day alive in the minds of 
Marlborough and Eugene. The line of redans which Villars had 
built across the gap were to Marlborough the reproduction of the 
obstacle of the Nebel. He proposed when the moment came to 
seke and hold these positions with infantry, and, covered by their 
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fire and by artillery, to form his whole cavalry on the far side for 
the final stroke. At Blenheim he was suffered to do this without 
opposition at the passage. Now he might have to fight hard for his 
debouchment. Apart from this, the gambit of the battle was almost 
the same. But Marlborough, and still more Eugene, had behind 
him a vast experience of war. If they had a plan it was to be no rule. 
The measureless chances of action would certainly create better or 
worse situations with which they felt competent to deal. Whatever 
they may have said or written, both looked out upon the day with zest 
and thrill, and, casting care aside, rejoiced in the intensity of risk, wiU, 
art, and action which lay before them. Moreover, here must be the 
end of the long war, and rest and glory after toil. All should be staked. 
Nothing should be neglected, and nothing should be withheld. 

The curtain of fog by all accounts was regarded as highly con- 
venient for the drawing up of the allied troops. For the main attack 
of the right wing the lines of battle were three deep: for the secondary 
but still heavy attack by the left wing, two deep: and in the centre, 
where it was hoped to give the decisive stroke, only a single line. 
To this centre, covering a third of the front, Marlborough assigned 
only nineteen battalions out of a hundred and twenty-eight. But 
these battalions, which he kept under the strictest personal control, 
were thirteen English, two foreign, and four Prussian, and con- 
stituted his only infantry reserve. He himself would stand near the 
redcoats and use them for the culminating stroke. Behind this 
slender infantry line were massed over two hundred squadrons of 
cavalry and the main artillery of the confederate army.^ 

^ British regiments at Malplaquet (the grouping is that for the campaign of 1709, 
and was altered for the battle): 

( Scots Greys, 3 squadrons. 

5th Royal Irish Dragoons (later Royal Irish Lancers), 2 squadrons. 

'King’s Dragoon Guards, 2 squadrons. 

5 th Dragoon Guards, 2 squadrons. 

7th Dragoon Guards, 2 squadrons. 

6th Dragoon Guards (later Carabineers), i squadron. 
w3rd Dragoon Guards, 2 squadrons. 

Total: 14 squadrons (about 2000 men). 

f 26th Foot (Cameronians). 

*< (IVo foreign battalions). 

IPrendergast’s Foot. 

' 1st Batt. ist Guards, 
ist Batt. Coldstream Guards. 

-< ist Batt. ist Foot (Royal Scots). 

37th Foot (Hampshire Regiment). 

L loth Foot (Lincolnshire Regiment). 
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As the sun gained power the mist dispersed. Broad daylight 
lapped the field, bright with symmetrical masses of uniformed men 
and the sparkle of standards and blades. On both sides the famous 
leaders presented themselves to their soldiers. In the well-known 
figures of Marlborough and Eugene the confederates saw the assur- 
ance of certain victory. In Villars and in Boufflers the French army 
recognized the two foremost heroes of France. The artillery began 
to fire about half-past seven, and gradually grew far louder than on 
the previous days, until at nine o’clock Marlborough ordered tme 
Grand Battery to fire the signal salvo, and the battle began. \ 
The Wood of Taisnieres points north-eastward a projecting 
tongue. This salient, the scene of the fraternization of the day befor^\ 
held by the five brigades of Albergotti, was Marlborough’s first 
objective. Upon the edge of this his forty-gun battery concentrated 
its fire. Schulenburg, with forty battalions, three lines deep, marched 
against its northern face; and Lottum, with twenty-two battalions,^ 
after moving as if to attack the French centre, was to change direc- 
tion to his right, and assault it from the eastward. When Lottum 
turned to his right Orkney with his fifteen battalions would cover 
Lottum’s left shoulder, which might otherwise have been exposed. 
At the same time, beyond Schulenburg’s right, the detachment of 
nineteen hundred men from Mons entered an unoccupied part of the 
wood, and upon the extreme right Withers, with nineteen battalions 


r 2nd Batt. ist Foot (Royal Scots). 

^ 23rd Foot (Royal Welch Fusiliers). 

L Orrery's Foot, 
r 3rd Foot (Buffs). 

J Temple’s Foot. 

I Evan’s Foot. 

Li 6th Foot (Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment). 

{ 8th Foot (King’s Regiment). 

24th Foot (South Wales Borderers). 

2 1 St Foot (Royal Scots Fusiliers). 

1 8th Foot (Royal Irish). 

{ 15th Foot (Hast Yorkshire Regiment). 

19th Foot (Green Howards). 

Total: 20 battalions (about 12,000 men). 

The English artillery: 40 guns, about 1000 men. 

Total British: 15,000. 

[Fortescue, A History of the British Army, i, 527.] 

The whole army aggregated 253 squadrons, 128 battalions, and 100 cannon, or about 
u 0,000 men on the preparatory line 6000 to 7000 yards in length. 

^ Including Argyll’s British brigade (the Buffs, the King’s Regiment, and probably 
lemple’s). 
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and ten squadrons, began to march through the forest in the direc- 
tion of the La Folie farm, with the object of turning the left of the 
whole French army. Thus eighty-five allied battalions were simul- 
taneously launched upon or into Taisnieres Wood, of which more 
than sixty attacked the comparatively small tongue-shaped salient. 



THE ATTACK ON THE WOOD OF TAISNIERES 


The allied forces outnumbered the French in the Wood of Taisnieres 
by four ‘ to one, and Marlborough might well have expected 
a speedy result. 

Marlborough and Eugene in their battles understood one another 
so well that each exercised a supervision over the entire field. But 
although there was no formal division of spheres, Eugene assumed 
the direction of this great operation upon the right, while Marl- 
borough, with his headquarters staff, conducted li,e general battle 
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from a slight eminence about half-way between the Grand Battery 
and the village of Blaregnies, From this dangerous but convenient 
spot, a little behind Orkney’s corps, he was able personally to ensure 
the safety of Lottum’s exposed flank, thus preserving his contact 
with Eugene, and at the same time to survey, or receive information 
from, the rest of the front. 

Schulenburg’s Germans marched firmly to the assault. This 
oblong mass of over twenty thousand men had eight hundred pacss 
to cross before they came to grips. The five brigades of Albergotti 
met them according to the tactics of their commanders and th^ 
nature of the ground. Here the French charged forward; there they 
stood behind their entrenchments and reserved their fire till pistot^^ 
range. But, however it befell, the clash was savage and the slaughter^ 
heavy. Two of the three major-generals and all the colonels of 
Schulenburg’s first line were killed or wounded as they led their 
men inexorably forward till they were stopped by lead or steel. The 
opposing battalions grappled with each other. The fringe of the 
wood bla7.ed with fire and smoke. The survivors of Schulenburg’g 
first line recoiled, rent and ragged. But the second, following at two 
hundred paces under Eugene’s personal direction, bore them for- 
ward in a double wave. “The Imperial grenadiers, circling the 
treacherous boggy ground, streamed into the wood upon the outer- 
most flank.”^ 

La Colonie, the “Old Campaigner,” to whom we have often 
recurred, was posted with his Bavarian brigade behind the redans, 
and watched the advance of Lottum’s twenty-two battalions. 

As soon as this dense column appeared in the avenue, fourteen 
guns were promptly brought up in front of our brigade, almost in 
line with the regiment of Garde Fran^aise. The fire of this battery 
was terrific, and hardly a shot missed its mark. The cannon-shot 
continued to pour forth without a break, plunged into the enemy’s 
infantry, and carried off whole ranks at a time; but a gap was no 
sooner created than it was immediately filled again, and they even con- 
tinued their advance upon us without giving us any idea of the actual 
point determined on for their attack. At last the column, leaving 
the great battery on its left, changed its direction a quarter right and 
threw itself precipitately into the wood on our left, making an assault 
upon that portion which had been breached.* 

The French under Albergotti resisted with the utmost tenacity, 
and the defences proved their value. Sheltered behind the breast- 
^ Feid-ztige, Series 11 , il, 103. * Chronicles of an Old Campaigner (trans. 1904), p, 538. 
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works, they fired steadily into the great numbers of assailants, who 
struggled through the abattis and tried to re-form a fire front at 
dose quarters. To the surprise of the allied generals, the first onsets 
of both Schulenburg and Lottum were brought to a standstill dther 
on the fringe of the wood or in the open ground before it. Their 



THE DUTCH ATTACK 


second and third lines bore them forward again. Generals and 
colonels sacrificed their lives with the highest devotion. Eugene, 
dding into the severity of the fire, reorganized and forced on the 
attack by weight of numbers, regardless of losses. On the other side 
Albergotti’s reserves were thrown into the struggle. 

The attack by the allied left was timed to start half an hour later 
than that of the right. It had originally been intended to reinforce 
the . Dutch in this quarter by Withers’ nineteen battalions from 
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Tournai. The fatigue of these troops after their long, rapid march 
ftom the fortress, the late hour on the loth at which they approached 
the main army, and the advantage of turning the French left flank 
by a wide movement had induced a change of plan. Withers was to 
act upon the right, and the Dutch attack was to become secondary 
in importance. For this reason it was ordered to halt just outside 
the range of grapeshot for half an hour after Schulenburg and Lc^t- 
tum had begun. All the officers in the Dutch army looked wijth 
pride and loyalty to the gallant figure of their young Prince. Tho^e 
elements in Holland which wished to keep the house of Orange i^ 
the shade were represented by the aged General Tilly. About halfv 
past nine, therefore, the Prince of Orange, without waiting for the\ 
consent of General Tilly and accompanied by the fiery Deputy' 
Goslinga, led forward thirty battalions of the Republic with several 
batteries, the Scots brigade^ being up on the left. As the left of the 
attack skirted or penetrated the Wood of Lanieres a withering fire 
burst upon them. Here, in line with the Highlanders, fought the 
redoubtable Dutch Blue Guards, the flower of their army. The 
Prince of Orange had most of his staff shot around him. General 
Oxenstiern fell dead at his side. The Prince’s own horse collapsed, 
and he advanced on foot. The entrenchments before him, three lines 
deep, were held by some of the finest troops in French service — 
men of Picardy, of Navarre, of Piedmont, and the French Royal 
Marines. These considerably outnumbered their assailants. In fact, 
on this wing the French had sixty battalions against thirty Dutch. 

As the Dutch attack advanced in magnificent order it passed on 
its right hand the salient of the French line on the spur south-west 
of the Wood of Tiry. Beyond this wood there is a long, shallow 
trough of ground, about two hundred yards wide, which strikes 
obliquely across the path the Dutch took. Concealed at the head 
of this trough was a nest of French batteries mounting twenty 
cannon. From these there now burst a horrible flanking fire of 
cannon-balls and grape-shot which tore through the Dutch and 
Scottish ranks, killing or wounding thousands of men as they moved 
in faultless discipline towards their goal. The ground was soon 
heaped with blue uniforms and Highlanders, over whom the rear 
of the attack moved forward steadfastly, paying their toll. Neverthe- 
less the young Prince, his surviving generals, and Deputy Goslinga 
arrived, with the mass of the Dutch and the Scots, before the French 
entrenchments, endured their volleys at close quarters, tore away the 

^ These were the Scottish troops in the Dutch service. 
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abattis, stormed the parapets, and captured the works. But they 
were now too few. The reserves of Navarre and Picardy charged 
forward in counter-attack, not only upon the front of the Dutch- 
men, but out of the Wood of Lanieres on their left flank; while 
always around them the scourge of the French batteries smote upon 
their right and upon the troops advancing in their support. 

A retreat in good order began. The generals set the highest 
example. Spaar was killed; Hamilton wounded. Tullibardine fell 
amid his clansmen; General Week was killed. The Swiss general 
Mey was hard hit. The whole allied left wing fell back slowly, 
receiving terrible punishment, over the ground which they had 
traversed, now thickly strewn with the corpses or writhing bodies 
of their comrades. They might have fared even worse, for the 
French pursued them with vigour, but for the fact that the Prince 
of Hesse-Cassel, with the twenty-one squadrons of cavalry assigned 
to this flank, was perceived by the enemy, drawn up and seeking 
the moment to charge. Thus covered, the Dutch halted their 
deliberate retreat, and faced about. They had lost in half an hour at 
least five thousand men. Among the Scots there was an equal 
carnage. But the Prince of Orange would not be denied. His second 
horse shot under him, he seized the standard of the wounded Mey, 
ordered a second attack, and led it forward in person on foot. 
Once again the faithful battalions ran the gauntlet of the batteries 
firing along the trough. Once again they reached the French en- 
trenchments. Foremost of all their heroic prince planted his standard 
upon the parapet. Once again the counter-attack swept them back- 
ward, this time in grave disorder. Once again Hesse-Cassel with 
his cavalry checked the pursuers. 

On the right of the Dutch attack Baron Fagel with Pallandt’s 
seven battalions stormed the defences of Bleron Farm; but they in 
their turn were driven out by the French counter-attack. Rantzau 
commanded the four Hanoverian battalions on the right of the 
Dutch. Although he did not belong to the left wing and was in 
Marlborough’s reserve, he had sent two of his battalions to assis^ 
them. They had suffered severely in the slaughter. “Monsieur d 
Goslinga,” he wrote when his conduct was afterwards questioned, 

passing at full gallop, came to me and asked me if I did not wish to 
advance; 1 answered that he could see quite well that I was advancing, 
that it might please him to order the Prussians on my right to make 
the same movement, and to march forward like me, considering I 
had too little with two battalions to carry through the affair alone. 
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Monsieur de Goslinga thereupon stopped a moment, and in his 
confidence of victory, or perhaps seeking to encourage the soldiers, 
shouted, “La bataille est gagn^, ha I Les braves gens!” After which 
[says Rantzau somewhat maliciously] he departed, all the more quickly 
since the enemy had forced our left \i.e., the left of Fagel’s assault] to 
abandon the entrenchment.^ 

Thus upon the left there was a complete and bloody repulse. This 
is the moment when the French consider that Boufflers, who was op 
the spot, should have ordered a general advance of their right wina 
which he commanded. It was certainly not from want of spirit 
that he did not do so. He did not feel entitled to make so great a 
change in the plans of the Commander-in-Chief without consulta- 
tion, and for this there was no time. The opportunity passed with- 
out being tested. 

At ten o’clock, while the Dutch were in their agony, Schulenburg 
and Lottum renewed their onslaughts upon the Taisnieres salient. 
This time Schulenburg broke into the north face of the wood, and 
his whole command vanished into it. Lottum’s corps also fell on, 
but were again brought to a standstill “torn and exhausted.”* Their 
position in the open, almost at right angles to the French centre, 
harassed by artillery fire from both their front and left flank, became 
critical. Orkney, who, though not himself actually engaged, was 
close at hand, sent two more British battalions® to support and 
extend Lottum’s left. While these troops were making their way 
through the marshy ground, Chemerault, the French general com- 
manding the left of the line of redans, saw a chance. He formed a 
counter-attack of twelve battalions, and was about to launch it upon 
Lottum’s exposed left flank. But meanwhile Marlborough had 
himself ridden forward with the Prince of Auvergne’s thirty 
squadrons of Dutch cavalry, whom he placed in readiness to charge 
the French counter-attack. Marshal Villars, who on the other side 
had also reached this crucial point, seeing the redcoats extending to 
their right, and this large cavalry force, which Chemerault had not 
noticed, ready to charge, stopped the counter-stroke and ordered the 
twelve battalions back — but not to their redans. “I saw,” he 
declares, “that our infantry was losing ground in the wood, and I 
posted these twelve battalions to receive them when they came out 
of it.”* The denudation of the French centre had begun. 

1 Rantzau to Biilow; Lamberty, v, 370. * Feldsiuge, Scries II, ii, 104. 

® One battalion of Guards and one of Royal Scots. ^ Villars, MintoireSt tii, 70-7 
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With conspicuous zeal Argyll's brigade and Orkney’s two batta- 
lions plunged into the Wood of Taisniferes at the root of its tongue.* 
"The English brigade,” says the Felds(iige account, “was in support 
and gathered Brandenburg’s troops to a renewed storming.”* Thus 
they drew forward with them in their movement the whole of Lot- 
, turn’s corps, which, like that of Schulenburg, now disappeared 
among the trees and undergrowth. The conditions inside the salient 
were indescribable. Within a triangle, no side of which exceeded six 
hundred yards, there were at least seven thousand men lying killed 
and wounded, more than thirty thousand allied infantry in almost 
solid masses, and four or five thousand French survivors. More than 
half the superior officers had fallen. The wounded of both sides, 
officers and men, were bayoneted and plundered. The screams of 
the injured, the roar of the mob of combatants, the crash of musketry, 
resounded from this smoking inferno, in which half the allied foot 
had become engulfed. 

Argyll’s brigade sustained heavy losses — ^in fact. Sir Richard 
Temple’s regiment lost more men that day than any other single 
British battalion. They performed prodigies; but their high spirits 
took a savage form. “They hewed in pieces,” wrote a German 
observer, “all they found before them, . . . even the dead when 
their fury found no more living to devour.”® 

Such was the situation which Marlborough from his post a fur- 
long behind the Grand Battery surveyed upon his right. Here amid 
the cannon-balls he sat his horse, waiting for the moment to strike 
at the French centre. He must for some time have felt serious con- 
cern at the numbers of his troops which were being absorbed in the 
Taisni&res Wood, and by the carnage and chaos which reigned there. 

1 It is unlikely that Argyll was actually in command of his own brigade. As a 
licutenant-gencrai he would have a wider authority in Lottum’s attack, 

* Corporal Matthew Bishop has left a picturesque account: “The Enemy had the 
advantage of the wood, which would have rendered them capable of destroying the 
greatest part of us, had they not been intimidated. When we came near the wood, we 
threw all our tent poles away, and ran into it as bold as lions. But we were obstructed 
from being so expeditious as we should, by reason of their artful inventions, by cutting 
down trees and laying them across, and by tying the boughs together in all places. This 
they thought would frustrate us, and put us into disorder, and in truth there were but 
very few places in that station in which we could draw up our men, in any form at all; 
but where we did, it was in this manner. Sometimes ten deep, then we were obstructed 
and obliged to halt, then fifteen deep or more, and in this confused manner we went 
through the wood, but yet all in high spirits.” (jTfoe Life and Adventures of Matthew Bishops 
p. 208.) 

* Lit^tenstejn family’s archives; Feldsf^e^ Series II, ii, 104-106. 
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Towards half-past ten he began to feel uneasy also about his left. 
He knew that the first attack of the Dutch had been repulsed. He 
had not intended this attack to be pressed to the same extremity as 
that of his right. It was, however, an essential part of his plan that 
the fighting even on the left flank should be serious and heavy. 
Only by these brutal pressures would the two French Marshals be 
forced to denude their centre. He had not, however, prepared 
himself at all for the catastrophe which now broke upon him. | 

He had already begun to ride towards the left wing when Gosn 
linga, indignant, excited, stained with battle, met him a little shorn 
of the Wood of Tiry, before which Rantzau and his battalions were\ 
posted. The brave, vehement Deputy told his tale. To anyone who ■ 
had been through that double repulse it must have seemed that the 
Dutch corps was virtually destroyed. Goslinga added that the Prince 
of Orange was organizing a third attack. He demanded immediate 
reinforcements for the Dutch. Apparently he complained of the 
change of plan which had deprived them of Withers’ corps. It is 
very likely that he also reported that when he had urged Rantzau 
to advance with his two remaining Hanoverian battalions Rantzau 
had not complied. The Captain-General bore the tidings with his 
usual composure. He calmed the passionate Deputy, and brought 
him along with him. About this time Eugene, warned of what had 
happened on the left, overtook Marlborough. Together they reached 
the point where Rantzau was in action. ‘‘Presently,” writes Rantzau, 
“this Prince and the Duke of Marlborough passed on their way to 
the left wing. Monsieur de Finck, Lieutenant-General, received 
from them the order [for me] not to quit the post where we now 
were, unless my lord Duke should make us march himself.”^ 

Marlborough, Eugene, and Goslinga then rode on through the 
streams of Dutch wounded staggering from the battle, or return- 
ing bleeding to resume their places in the ranks, to the point where 
the survivors of the Dutch command gathered around the indomit- 
able Prince. They found consternation both at the appalling losses , 
and at the young Prince’s resolve to renew the attack. Together 
they forbade the further effort, and ordered the left to stand still 
under the protection of Hesse-Cassel’s squadrons.* 

1 Lamberty. v, 372. 

^ Lediard (ii, 495) asserts that Marlborough promised to send Withers to the left as 
a reinforcement. If so, it was to soothe the Dutch indignation, for he knew only too 
well that Withers was launched beyond recall into the woods nearly four miles away. 
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Then the two Chiefs returned to the centre and the right. Perhaps 
they galloped, for the crisis of the battle approached. Eugene 
hastened back to the Wood of Taisnieres. Marlborough resumed 
his former position behind the Grand Battery. It was now half-past 
eleven of the clock on a fine summer’s morning. 

Eugene found that progress had been made in Taisniferes Wood, 
Weight of numbers had prevailed over both the obstacles and the 
French resistance. The French had been driven out of their second 
position behind the tongue, and the allied line was rolling forward 
yard by yard, extending as the wood broadened. General Withers 
with his separate corps, including three British battalions and the 
Royal Irish, who were some way behind, had entered the wood on 
the extreme right and encountered little resistance. Eugene had 
sent him ten additional squadrons, which with his own ten were 
making their way by a wide circle round the woods and also moving 
towards La Folie. This movement as it progressed tended to turn 
the whole hostile position. 

A combination of forces was thus developing against the left of 
the French army which if not broken would be fatal. Marshal 
Villars watched this with deepening anxiety. He felt the left of his 
centre was about to be exposed. He responded to this dire pressure 
exactly as Marlborough had planned and expected. First he sent to 
BoufHers for reinforcements, but that Marshal, in grapple with the 
Dutch, could send him none. Villars then resorted to the desperate 
expedient of taking the remaining troops out of the redans of his 
centre and throwing them against the Wood of Taisnieres to stem 
the allied advance. He, or others acting on his authority, drew first 
the Irish brigade, the Champagne brigade, and later La Colonie’s 
Bavarians, and sent them to reinforce Albergotti’s remnants. Some 
of these troops, as will presently be seen, ranged widely in the wood, 
bat their main attack fell upon Lottum. Both Lottum and Schulen- 
burg were heavily checked. The dense but much disordered allied 
line wavered and recoiled. Eugene was at hand. He rode forward 
into the front line rallying the German Imperialist troops. It was 
now that a bullet graced him behind the ear. He was not disabled. 
He refused to withdraw. ^Hf we are to die here,” he exclaimed, *‘it 
is not worth dressing. If we win, there will be time to-night.” 
Step by step, with hideous losses, all the allied nations fighting in 
the wood resumed their advance, and shortly before noon arrived 
in a ragged but heavy line at the edge of the plain. 
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“The wood being forced,” says Schulenburg, “I found myself 
on the other side towards the enemy’s lines, where I managed to 
bring up by a kind of miracle seven big cannon which I had with 
me, by which I did not faU to do great harm to the line of French 



THE ALLIED RIGHT IN THE WOODS 

cavalry.”^ This battery began to fire with highly disconcerting, 
effect from the southern flank of the line. At the same time the 
twenty squadrons of cavalry in Withers’ force were making their 
way round the western edge of the Taisniferes Wood towards the 
French extreme left flank behind it. The remainder of Albergotti’s 
1 Schulenburg, Part II, 417. 
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corps, driven out of the wood, formed on a prepared line and on 
their reserves three or four hundred paces from its farther edge. 
For a space of perhaps an hour all the forces on this wing were 
occupied in rearranging their disordered lines and preparing for a 
fiirdier clash. 



THE ALLIES REACH THE EDGE OF THE WOODS 


La Gjlonie shows us very plainly the working of the remorseless 
pressures upon the French centre. 


By the time the Irish Brigade had got well into the wood it was con- 
sidered to be hardly suflScient as a reinforcement by itself, and an 
order came for us to follow it, although there was no one else to 
fill our place, which would be left open to the enemy. When the first 
order was brought to the brigade-major, who reported it to me, I 
refused to obey it, and pointed out the absolute necessity diat existed 
for our maintaining the position we were holding; but a lieutenant- 
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general then arrived on the scene, and ordered us a second time to 

march off, so sharply that all our remonstrances were useless.^ 

By noon Schulenburg^s troops were reassembled and drawn up 
beyond the wood “where one saw the open country/"* Their front 
stretched from the village Chauss^e du Bois to La Folie, and the 
enemy"s line stood before them at a distance of two to three hundred 
yards. Lieutenant-General Wackerbarth, who commanded Schulen- 
burg"s first line, is responsible for an erroneous statement which ha^ 
confused some Continental accounts: “The nineteen battalions 
from Tournai who ought to have been on my right came out of \ 
the wood eventually on my left, so that I became the right of the \ 
whole army.”® In the depths of the wood, by one of the strange ^ 
coincidences of history, the Royal Irish met and defeated the French 
Royal Irish Regiment — famous in the war as the “ Wild Geese.""* 

1 La Colonte, p. 339. 

® Wackerbarth’s account in Schulcnburg, Part II, 416. 

® Wackcfbarth’s statement that Withers’ whole force missed their way and came 
into line on his left, and that he was the right of the army, is adopted by the French 
official historian, Sautai. It contradicts all extant British accounts. It seems incredible 
that Withers, with his large force of nineteen battalions, could have come right across 
behind Schulenburg’s line at the edge of the wood or could have found room to 
come into action between the corps of Schulcnburg and that of Lottum. One can 
only conclude that Wackerbarth arrived at the edge of the wood before Withers had 
debouched, thought he was himself the right of the army, and that as he was soon 
wounded he did not witness the later developments in this quarter. It may be also 
that some of Withers* battalions strayed to their left in the confusion, and that Wacker- 
barth mistook the part for the whole. 

^ Captain Parker has left a clear account. “ We happened to be the last of the Regi- 
ments that had been left at Tournay to level our approaches, and therefore could not 
come up till the Lines were all formed and closed, so that there was no place for us to 
fall into. We were ordered therefore to draw up by ourselves on the Right of the whole 
Army; and when the Army advanced to attack the enemy, we also advanced into that 
part of the wood, which was in our Front. We continued marching slowly on, till we 
came to an open in the wood. It was a small plain, on the opposite side of which, 
we perceived a Battalion of the enemy drawn up. Upon this Colonel Kane, who was 
then at the head of the Regiment, having drawn us up, and formed our Platoons, 
advanced gently towards them, with six platoons of our first fire made ready. When 
we had advanced within a hundred paces of them, they gave us a fire of one of their 
ranks; Whereupon we halted, and returned them the fire of our six Platoons at once; 
and immediately made ready the six Platoons of our second fire, and advanced upon 
them again. They then gave us the fire of another rank, and we returned them a second 
fire, which made them shrink; however, they gave us the fire of a third rank after a 
scattering manner, and then retired into the wood in great disorder; On which we 
sent our third fire after them, and saw them no more. We advanced cautiously up to 
the ground which they had quitted, and found several of them killed and wounded; 
among the latter was one Lieutenant O’Sullivan, who told us the Battalion we had 
engaged, was the Royal Regiment of Ireland. Here, therefore, there was a fair trial 
of skill between the two Royal Regiments of Ireland ; one in the British, the other in 
the French service; for we met each other upon equal terms, and there was none else 
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Marlborough was still uncertain of the position in the centre* He 
doubtless knew that the Wood of Taisniferes was cleared of the 
enemy. But more than four-fifths of his infantry were either repulsed 
with the Dutch or so deeply committed on the right as to be beyond 
manoeuvring control. He now resolved to ride swiftly through 
Taisniferes Wood to where Schulenburg’s battery was heard to be 
firing, in order to see the condition of his right wing, and above all 
from this new angle the state of the enemy’s centre. As he picked 
his way through the terrible wood, encumbered with slain, filled 
with the groans and piteous cries of the wounded, he met Eugene. 
Schulenburg describes how the two Commanders both joined him 
on the inner edge of the wood at about a quarter to twelve. 

A great situation disclosed itself. Beyond the wood to the south- 
ward, perhaps three hundred yards away, a strong French line of 
battle of apparently forty or fifty battalions had been formed to 
deliver the supreme counter-attack on the remaining forces of Lot- 
turn, Schulenburg, and Withers. The forces now facing each other 
in array at a few hundred paces in this part of the battlefield amounted 
to perhaps twenty-five thousand men on each side. But the vital 
fact lay in the centre. 

can indeed,” says Schulenburg in his account. 


to interpose. Wc had but four men killed, and six wounded ; and found near forty of 
them on the spot killed and wounded. 

“The advantage on our side will be easily accounted for, first from the weight of 
our ball; for the French Arms carry bullets of 24 to the pound; Whereas our British 
Firelocks carry ball of 16 only to the pound, which will make a considerable difference 
in the execution. Again, the manner of our firing was different from theirs; the French 
at that time fired all by Ranks, which can never do equal execution with our Platoon- 
firing, especially when six Platoons are fired together. This is undoubtedly the best 
method that has yet been discovered for fighting a Battalion; especially when two 
Battalions only engage each other.” {Memoirs, pp. 138-140.) 

It is impossible to tell in what part of the wood this fight took place. We know 
that the French Irish brigade had moved from the redans into the wood on their left. 
They could hardly, therefore, have come into action at any time against Withers’ 
command, which was fighting nearly two miles away — about Folic. In fact. General 
Saint-Hilaire in his account states plainly that he saw them in action on the right of 
the French left wing at the time when Villars was wounded, and that they were “the 
only troops who stood firm, and did not break” (Saint-Hilaire to the Due du Maine 
(Quesnoy, September 12, 1709), cited by Sautai). It would seem, therefore, that the 
British Royal Irish, entering the wood separately, lost touch with the rest of Withers’ 
corps and, attracted by the heavy firing, made their way to the left of the wood. Here 
they would easily meet part of the French Irish brigade. Here also they might have 
been seen by General Wackerbarth, who on bearing that they were in Withers’ corps 
concluded mistakenly that that corps had come into line upon his left, instead of, 
according to their orders, upon their right, as no doubt they did. 
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describe the circumstances of this battle which I watched de haut en 
has et d mon aise. ... As soon as my lord Duke heard these cannons . 
roar from this point, he came with Prince Eugene to see me. The 
Prince, coming up, said, “Truly Lottum has struck a decisive blow^' 

{a fait un coup de partii\^ to which I answered there and then, “If it is 
a decisive blow, you owe me something for it, because not only have 
we made the French cavalry on our front retreat by our cannon fire, 
but I have also taken pains to enfilade a good part of the entrench- / 
ments of the enemy which cross the plain. Thus, Monseigneur,” said ( 

I to my lord Duke, “the French having abandoned these entrench- \ 
ments, don’t delay to have them occupied — of course along the | 
reverse — by several battalions as fast as possible, I beg you.”^ \ 

So once again the moment had come when, the whole of the ' 
enemy’s infantry being fully engaged and their centre naked, Marl- 
borough still had under his hand a decisive reserve of fresh troops 
of the highest quality. Much is contradictory and most things un- 
certain in this vast, dark battle; but we know definitely that Marl- 
borough was with Schulenburg at the edge of the wood somewhat 
before noon, and that a few minutes after twelve he was back at his 
former post behind the Grand Battery giving a series of orders which 
snatched victory from the jaws of defeat. He ordered Orkney to 
advance with the British corps and several Prussian battalions upon 
the line of redans. He rearranged the artillery in the centre so as to 
bring cross-fire to bear upon these works. He ordered Auvergne 
with his thirty squadrons to follow immediately behind Orkney. 
He summoned Hesse-Cassel from the left to keep pace with Au- 
vergne. He ordered the whole mass of the cavalry to be ready to 
advance. He must now have felt, as in the afternoon at Blenheim, 
that in spite of all mischances and disasters victory was in his hands. 

The British and Prussian infantry had hitherto stood in array 
under severe cannon fire, close to the battle-front. On Marl- 
borough’s order Orkney led them forward in a single line of bat- 
talions upon the redans of the French centre, from which they had 
noticed for some time neither smoke nor fire had come. Now their 
Hussar patrols cantered forward, and here and there got round or 
into some of the works and signalled that they were empty or 
weakly held. 

“It was about one o’clock,” says Orkney, “that my thirteen 
battalions* got up to the retrenchments, which we got very easily; 
for as we advanced they quitted them and inclined to their lighi .... 

1 Schulenburg, Part II, 417. ® Eleven British and two foreign. 
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We found nodiing to oppose us, however. Not that I pretend to 
attribute any glory to myself (for it was the nature of our situation), 
yet I verily believe that these thirteen battalions gained us the day, 
and that without firing a shot almost.” But this advantage had not 
come by chance to the gallant Orknej. It was the gift of Marl- 
borough’s genius dominating at last the confusion of the battle.^ 
Among the British battalions which now delivered the decisive 
stroke were the Cameronians, and we discern the sombre, stately 
figure of Major Blackadder, inspiring his men and communing with 



his God, his eye fixed upon the Amalekites in another “Ebenezer” 
of his life. 

“It was,” he writes, 

the most deliberate, solemn, and well-ordered battle that ever I saw — 
a noble and fine disposition, and as nobly executed. Every man was 
at his post; and I never saw troops engage with more cheerfulness, 
boldness, and resolution. In all the soldiers’ faces appeared a brisk 
and lively gaiety which presaged victory. The Lord of Hosts went 
forth at our head as Captain of our host, and the army followed with a 
daring cheerful boldness, for we never doubted but we would beat them. 

Providence ordered it so, that our regiment was no farther engaged 
than by being cannonaded, which was, indeed, the most severe that 
ever our regiment suffered, and by which we had considerable loss. 

, * See “Letters of the First Lord Orkney,” Eitgliib Hisiarieol Review, xhc (1904). 
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But the soldiers endured it without shrinking, very patiently, and with 
great courage. For my own part I was nobly and richly supplied, as I 
have always been on such occasions, with liberal supplies of grace 
and strength, as the exigencies of the day called for. I never had a more 
pleasant day in my life, I was kept in perfect peace; my mind stayed, 
trusting in God, All went well with me; and not being in hurry and 
hot action, I had time for plying the throne of grace, sometimes by 
prayer, sometimes by praise, as the various turns of Providence , 
gave occasion; sometimes for the public, sometimes for myself, l| 
did nor seek any assurance of protection for my life ; I thought it enough \ 
to believe in general, to depend with resignation, and hang about ^ 
His hand.^ 

But if the major had never passed a more pleasant day, it fared 
otherwise with his colonel. Cranstoun, whose able letters and criti- 
cisms have been several times quoted here, was at the head of his 
stern regiment. A round shot, about the size of a cricket-ball, such 
as are still picked up on this old battlefield, struck him in the left 
breast, coming out at his back. He fell from his horse before 
Blackadder’s eyes without a word. The command devolved upon 
Blackadder. ‘‘A thousand shall fall at thy side,” he murmured, 
"and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not once come 
near to thee,”^ Thus uplifted, in the temper of the Ironsides, he led 
forward his men. 

The French Guards, resplendent in their new uniforms, who were 
posted some distance behind the redans, did not attempt any counter- 
attack, incurring thereby bitter ridicule and reproach from the 
French army. Only upon the British left was there any resistance; 
and all the entrenchments in the enemy's centre were captured with 
small loss. The Dutch infantry on the left, torn by their fearful 
losses but with undaunted spirit, were led for the third time to the 
attack on the corpse-strewn triple entrenchments by their Prince and 
their surviving generals. All accounts speak of the ardour of these 
troops, who had to be restrained rather than incited. "As at the 
beginning of the battle, so now, the Dutch bought with their blood 
every step of the broad earth, and in the end the French right wing 
had to abandon the field to such death-defying courage.”* Hesse- 
Cassel with his twenty-one squadrons was already passing the gaps 
upon the left of the line of redans, and unless arrested would speedily 
take the hitherto victorious French right wing and their defences in 
flank and rear. 

^ A, Crichton, The Life and Diary of Lieutenant-Coloml /. Bkckader (1824), p. 550. , 

* Biackader, p. 352. » FeldsQige^ Series II, ii, 107. 
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67 a quarter past one the British battalions held the front £ace of 
all the redans. The intervals between them became so many gate- 
ways through which the allied cavalry could debouch and en- 
deavour to form line on the plain beyond. The cross-fire of their 
supporting batteries afforded them some measure of protection 
during this critical operation. The Prince of Auvergne, with his 
thirty* Dutch squadrons, had followed close behind the British 
infantry, and began to pour through the gaps and deploy for the 



THE CAVALRY ATTACK 


charge. Qose behind came General Wood with the whole of the 
British cavalry. Rolling forward behind them again marched the 
heavy columns of the Prussian and Hanoverian horse under General 
Billow, and the whole body of the Imperialist cavalry under the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg and Count Vehlen; in all, pressing forward 
at this point, more than thirty thousand horsemen, the equivalent of 
seven or eight modem cavalry divisions. This combination of horse, 
foo^ and guns recalls the central attack at Blenheim. The perfect 
execution of these complicated manoeuvres in the roar and crash of 
the great battle, the discipline and mutual loyalty of all these troops 
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of diffetent nations, justly won the admiration of their enemy, and 
deserve the proud glance of history. 

Marlborough with his staff had ridden forward to a point near 
one of the redans where he could regulate this new and decisive 
phase. The struggle of the infantry was mainly over, and a cavalxy 
battle, fiu: larger even than Ramillies, the greatest, in fact, of whi<i* 
there is any example, was about to begin. 

While all this was in progress in the centre the much diminished 
and somewhat disorganized forces of Lottum, Schulenburg, and 
Withers, in line beyond or along the southern edge of Taisni^es 
Wood, faced the counter-stroke which Marshal Villars had prepared 
at so heavy a cost to his army. The Marshal had collected upwards 
of fifty battalions, composed of the remains of Albergotti’s five 
brigades, all the troops he had withdrawn from his centre, and the 
French reserves which had hitherto been posted in this quarter of 
the field. The two lines along a mile of front faced each other, often 
at no more than two hundred yards’ distance. Beyond La Folie, 
and in full view of the greater part of the French left wing, a cavalry 
episode cheered the arms of France. General Miklau, with the 
squadrons of Withers, had at length made his way round the forest 
belt, and his leading squadrons were already deployed to attack the 
left flank of the hostile infantry. Upon him fell eight squadrons of 
French carabineers. They caught Miklau in flank in the act of deploy- 
ing. At least six squadrons of the allied horse were cut to pieces, 
and the rest driven from the field, the bulk taking shelter in the 
woods. No mercy was shown by the victors, and the wounded were 
slaughtered on the spot. 

As the whole French line braced themselves to attack there arrived 
from the centre the veteran artillerist Saint-Hilaire. The tale he 
told to Villars was terrible. The redans were empty. Masses of the 
English were already breaking into them. He had only by minutes 
saved his guns from capture. The Marshal, resolute as ever, saw 
no remedy but to lead forward twelve battalions which were at the 
moment in his hands as part of his general coimter-stroke. Opposite 
to him at the edge of the wood was Eugene, who, with dl the 
troops he could control, prepared to meet foe French in fuE career. 
The whole ftont came into dose, intense fire action, quivering and 
writhing under the effect of foe volleys, while foe dead and wounded 
sank upon foe ground.* Marshal Villars and his staff, riding forward, 

^ Cotpotal Bishop tells a tale: “They returned out volley with great sttccesa. 1 may 
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caught a; Blast of fine. His horse dead, and a bullet aroi^hed ^s . 
left leg below .the knee. At the same moment Albergotti fell from ' 
saddle with a broken thigh, and General Chemerault was 
killed; Aides-de-camp and a surgeon ran to the prostrate Marshal. 
He refused to quit the field. A chair was found in a cottage hard by. 
Seated in this, he endeavoured to conduct the battle, but the agony 
of his wound was overpowering. He swooned, and remained so 
long unconscious that they carried him away. He did not recover 
consciousness until he was in the hospital at Quesnoy. In his own 
words, "That is all I know about the end of the battle.” 

There is no doubt that the fall of the illustrious G>mmander-in- 
Chief and the simultaneous loss of Albergotti and Chemerault dis- 
organized the French command at the supreme moment of their 
counter-attack. It is natural that French writers, then and after- 
wards, should claim that but for this they would have won the 
battle. But the troops who stood before them were tough and bitter, 
certainly as numerous, infuriated by their losses. Hushed by success, 
and wiA Eugene at their head. They would not easily have been 
driven back into the wood, certainly not through it. 

After an interval of paralysis Puys^gur, the staff officer whose 
reputation after Oudenarde still stood high, assumed direction of the 
French left wing. He organized and ordered a methodical retire- 
ment. Some regiments marched to within twenty yards of the Allies 
to fire their final volley before retreating, but within a quarter of an 
hour of Villars’s wound the fifty battalions with their supporting 
cavalry had retired in good order out of all contact. The AlUes, 
still clogged by the confusion of their passage of the wood, were in 

say, it, for my right and left hand men were shot dead, and in falling had almost 
thrown me down, for I could scarce prevent my failing among the dead men. Then 
, 1 said to the second rank: ‘Come, my boys, make good the front.’ With that they 
drew np. Then I said; ‘Never fear, we shall have better luck the next throw.’ But 
I just saved rny word, for my right hand man was shot through the head, and the man 
that followed me was shot through the groin, and I escaped all, though nothing but 
the Providence of God could protect me. Then our rear man was called up to be a 
front; but the poor man was struck with a panic, fearing that he should share the 
same fate as the others did. He endeavoured to half cover himself behind me, but 
I put iny hand behind me and pulled him up, and told him, that I could no ways screen 
; him> for he was sensible a man behind me was shot. By strong persuasion I prevailed 
tipon him, so that he was not in the least daunted, but stood it out as bold as a lion. 
Wc received a great many volleys after that, and one time I remember it wounded my 
and took my left hand man, and almost swept off those that were on my rights 
, $o diat it left the man that was intimidated, and myself alone. Then I said: ‘Come, 

' Pajrfcnicti there is nothing like having good courage.’ So we filled up our ranks in a . 

form, and when we had so done, wc fired upon them briskly and with great 
success/’ {The Life and Adventures of Matthew Bishops p. 211.) 
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no condition to pursue. Eugene himself ordered them to remain 
halted, and to consolidate, and hastened to join Marlborough in the 
new focus of the battle. 

From early morning onward the French cavalry on the plain 1 
behind the centre had suffered severely from the allied cannonade. 
The slopes of the ground were such t^t many cannon-balls which 
ricochetted from the crest of the redans flew onward, cutting cruel 
gaps in the closely formed squadrons. The allied cavalry did not 
suffer in this way, for the ground on which they had waited was non 
exposed to this glancing fire. Nevertheless, the French horse was\ 
almost as numerous as the Allies’. The French also had the advantage ' 
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A, French cavalry; B, French infantry and guns; C, allied infantry; 

D, allied guns; E, allied cavalry. 

^From **\Marlborough's Battlefields Illustrated: Malplaquetf* by Major A. H. Burne, D.S.O., R.A*t 
in '* The Journal of the Royal Artillery vol. lx, p. 48. 

of being able to attack in superior strength an enemy while forming. 
It was indeed with relief and pent-up wrath that the brilliant 
squadrons, which had so long borne their punishment from the 
cannon, found at last a foe to strike. Marshal Bouflflers, learning 
that the supreme command had devolved on him, placed himself at 
the head of the Maison du Roi, and as soon as Auvergne had formed 
twenty squadrons beyond the redans, charged him with these 
splendid troops. 

Orkney, whose battalions now manned the whole lin/e of redans, 
watched the scene at close quarters. “ Before we got thirty squadrons 
out they came down and attacked; and there was such pelting at 
one another that I really never saw the like.” Auvergne’s Dutch 
squadrons were driven back upon the redans, and through the inter- 
vals between them. But here the pursuers were stopped by the 
steady fire of the British infantry and guns. As they recoiled the 
allied cavalry poured forward again through every gap. General 
Wood came up with the British cavalry. The fighting was now 
almost entirely with the sword. Orkney’s laconic, veteran style 
reveals how deeply he was stirred: “We broke through thetp, par- 
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ticulatly four squadrons of English. Jemmj Camphelly at the bead of 
the Grey Dragoons, behaved like an angell, broke through both lines. So 
did Panton, with little Lord Lumley at the head of one of Lumley’s 
and one of Wood’s.”^ The struggle ebbed and flowed. The Maison 
du Roi, with Boufflers fighting sword in hand at their head, again 
drove Wk the Dutch, British, and Prussian horse, and repeatedly 



prevented them from deplojring in sufficient numbers. But the 
triumphant cavaliers were brought each time to a standstill by the 
disciplined platoon firing of the British infantry. “I really believe,” 
says Orkney, “had not ye foot been there, they would have drove 
our horse out of the field.”* 

Six separate times did the French charges prevent the main body 
of the allied cavalry from forming on the plain. Marlborough had 

31 “Letters of the First Lord Orkney,” English Historical Review^ xix (t904)* 

* Ijo€» Ht, 
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Iffil up in pecson the British and Ptussian squadrons. Now Eugene 
utoKred with the whole Imperialist cavalry. Hesse-Cassel had eatabt 
lished himself on the left of the line. Boufflers, at last convinced o^ 
the impossibility of charging home and producing decisive result^ 
against the well-posted and well-trained inftntry on the redans, 
withdrew the mass of the French cavalry to the heath of 
Malplaquet, a few hundred yards farther to the southward. Here 
the cavalry conflict renewed itself in continuous charges for ovei 
an hour. I 

But meanwhile the main battle had been decided. The Frencla 
left was already in ftdl retreat upon QuiCvrain. On the other flank! 
Hesse-Gissers squadrons now threatened the rear of the French right 
wing. The Prince of Orange in his final attack led his heroic fellow- 
countrymen over the three lines of trenches. The aged, noble 
Boufliers, unshaken by his prodigious exertions, did not forget his 
duty as Commander-in-Qiief. Both his wings were in retreat. His 
centre was pierced, his cavalry outnumbered, pressed backwards, 
but still in order. He devoted himself with his cavalry to the task 
of covering the general retirement which was now in progress. By 
three o’clock the French were marching in three directions upon 
Quidvrain, Bavai, and Maubeuge. 

So severe and sternly contested had been the battle that the Allies 
could not pursue. The infiintry of both wings were fought to a 
standstill. The intact British battalions in the centre were the sole 
link between the two disorganized wings. The cavalry pursued as 
far as the Hognon stream, but the French had organized strong rear- 
guards of infantry, and their cavalry, though worsted, was Still 
formidable. Marlborough and Eugene were both convinced riiat 
they cotfld ask no further sacrifices of their troops. The battle was 
won, and the victors camped upon the bloody field. Marlborough 
sat down in his tent neat the Mill of Sart and finished (he letter ^ 
had been writing to Sarah at intervals since the morning of die 9th. 
The facsimile opposite shows how little his careful handwriting had 
been aflected by the ordeal through which he had just passed. The 
intense strain of the two days’ manoeuvre and battle, the long hours 
at dose quarters under the cannonade, die tumult and collision of tite 
cavalry masses, the thirty or forty thousand killed and wounded 
men who cumbered the ground, the awful stake which had been 
played, left his sober poise undisturbed, his spirit calm. re^ 
read what he had written the day before, took up his pen, and 
added: ^ 
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f ■ c * 

^ *709 

g 1 ttm 90 tiee^ that 1 have but 9txeagth enough to tell you that'we 

^'have hi4 1;hi$ (lajr a very bloody battle; the first part of the day we beat 

l-lh^ foot and afterwards their horse. God Almighty be praised, 

iJit is now in our powers to have what peace we please, and I may be 

Ijpreltv veil assured of never being in another battle; but that nor 

i^othnig in this world can make me happy if you arc not kind.^ 

1 Coxe, V, 70. 
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Chapter Ten 


THE EBB-TIDE 


1709— AUTUMN AND WINTER 

E urope was appalled at the slaughter of Malplaquet,\ 
The battle of Landen, to which its features have some- 
times been compared, had not been nearly so bloody. 
The. losses of the Allies were returned at twenty-four 
thousand officers and men; those of the French were not fewer than 
twelve thousand, and probably nearer fifteen thousand. Not until 
Borodino in 1 812 was the carnage of this day surpassed. Our modem 
mass minds, brutalized by the tenfold figures of the Great War, 
spread over wider fronts and often weeks of fighting, measure only 
with some difficulty the shock which the intricate polite society of 
the old world sustained.^ Upon no one was the impression of the 
slaughter more deeply marked than upon Marlborough. It dis- 
turbed his mind; it affected his health; it changed his sense of values. 


1 Marlborough to Townshend 

September n, 1709 

★The bearer [Major-General Gronstcin] that is sent by the Deputies has been an 
eyewitness of the greatest part of the action. It has been more opinionated than I 
have scen^ so that it has been very bloody on both sides. My next must give you the 
particulars, for 1 am so tired that 1 can hardly hold my pen, 

P.S. We have so beaten the French that I beg you will tell the Pensioner that it is 
now in our powers to have what peace we please. [Add. MSS. 41178, f. 65.] 

September 13 

★. . . 1 may let you know that the gain of this batde is very glorious for the arms 
of the allies, but our foot has suffered extremely, especially the Dutch more than any 
other nation, for though they acted with very great courage they had not the good 
fortune to force the enemy’s retrenchments, so that their horse could not act. As I do 
not yet know what account the deputies and their generals give I beg you will say 
nothing of what I write. The French arc so beaten and discouraged that I do not 
doubt of the pensioner hearing very quickly from Mon®^* dc Torcy; I believe on both 
sides there has been more men killed and wounded in this battle than in all the battles 
since the war, for there was very little quarter given on either side. The Dutch generals 
blame some of the Hanover Battalions, otherways all has been very friendly in second- 
ing each other, as if they had been the same nation. Except at Blenheim I never sec 
the French do so well, for after the greatest part of their foot was beaten thdr hot^ 
charged several times and beat a good many of our squadrons. The whole Household 
charged twice. In the last we beat them so that they have suffered very much. ... 
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As he rode through the ghastly woods of Taisoi^es, or up the 
trough across which the Dutch had attacked, the heaps of stripped 
corpses aiSected him profoundly. 

“The day,” wrote Goslinga on September 13, “was very bloody, 
and disputed for more than six hours with more obstinacy and un- 
certainty of result than I know how to describe. The Princes and 
generals who saw yesterday the left of the battlefield were horror- 
struck to see our men stretched before the entrenchment and within 
it in their ranks as they had fought.”^ 

A foreign writer says: 

There where the Dutch Guard battalions had stood lay about 
twelve hundred terribly mutilated corpses, most robbed of their 
clothes, in rows before the French entrenchments. The bodies of those 
who had been foremost seemed to have been mown down, having 
toppled forward in their ranks against the enemy breastworks. Be- 
hind them the ditch was so thick with corpses that no inch of soil could 
be seen. Add to such a sight the shrieks and groans and sighs of the 
badly wounded, and one can get some idea of the horror of the night 
whi(^ followed the battle of Malplaquet,® 

All his long years of war — almost from childhood — ^had not been 
able to impart to Marlborough that detachment from human suffer- 
ing which has often fro2en the hearts of great captains. Consider- 
ing all the rough work he had had to do, he was asto nishin gly 
sensitive. He had none of the fanatical ruthlessness of Cromwell at 
Wexford and Drogheda. He could not, like Napoleon on the field 
of Eylau, remark unconcernedly upon the physique of the dead, 
“Ce sont de la petite esptee.” “It is melancholy,” he wrote, “to 
see so many brave men killed, with whom I have lived these last 
eight years, when we thought ourselves sure of a peace.”® He was 
unmanned by the plight of the wounded, of whom at least fifteen 
thousand of all nations and both armies were left upon his h^ds. 
“I have hardly had time to sleep, being tormented by the several 
nations for care to be taken of their wounded.”* His resources and 
the science of those days were hopelessly inadequate. For days the 
woods were crawling with shattered beings. From all sides it is 
testified that he did his utmost to succour them. He invited Boufflers 
to send wagons without formality or delay to take back all French 
wounded, officers or men, upon the simple promise not to serve 

* Goslinga to Heinsius; Heinsius Archives. * Ameth, ii, 88 . 

* .Matlboiough to Godolphin, October j; 0>xe, v, 7 }. 
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again. He sent back the wounded Irish himself. He took 
money in his militaty chest and spent it on relief. His behayiptjur at. 
this time was greatly respected in all countries. It was known 
hard and well he had fought in the battle,^ and also that his compas*? 
sion for the wounded was sincere. 

Marlborough, like his army, was morally and physically exhauStedi 
by the battle. He had fought it with all the skill and vehemence he 
had shown at Blenheim. His plans had proved successful. He had 
won at every point. The enemy had been beaten out of all theifc 
defences and driven from the field as a result of the heart-shakhia 
struggle. But they had not been routed: they had not been destroyedA 
They had got off as an army, and, indeed, as a proud army. They v 
retreated, but they cheered. They were beaten, but they boasted. ' 

Villars has been blamed by many French writers for fighting a 
defensive battle; but what he did was in fact to make the best use 
of his forces. In particular Feuquieres, the most pretentious 
censor ous, and misleading of military critics, has outlined fancy 
schemes either for a French attack beyond the woods or for a broader 
line of defence behind them. Modern thought may, on the contrary, 
regard Villars’s decision as both simple and sensible, as all great 
things in war should be. Unable to face the Allies in the open, he 
contrived to bring about the main trial of strength under conditions 
which were most costly to them. Resting his wings upon the woods 
and covering his centre with intermittent entrenchments, he pre- 
sented a front which no army but that commanded by Marlborough 
and Eugene, with superior numbers and eight years of unbroken 
success behind them, would have dared to attack. He exacted from 
the AUies a murderous toll of life by his entrenchments and abattis; 
but all the time he fought a manoeuvre battle around and among ] 
these created or well-selected obstacles. By a prodigy of valour, 
tactical skill, and bloodshed they drove him from the field. The , 
victory was theirs; but not one of the allied generals, if he could ' 
have gone back upon the past, would have fought the battle, aud 
none of them ever fought such a battle again. , 

England was inured to victory, and France to defeat. Tbe 
were discontented at not having gained all. The French were efatipdy’ 
at having escaped with so much. Bouflflers wrote triumphant letteacs 
to Louis XIV. A cruel ordeal beset Villars. His shattered Jfi|g;ailtdy; 


1 #“Les princes se sont bien espos^s.'* — Goslinga to Heinsius, September 13 
(Hdnsius Archives). 
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k^ee-jomt Involved him in protracted suffering, and for many days 
ihis life hung by a thread. He tells us in his memoirs with simplicity 
j and dignity something of what he endured in the two months after 
^ ' he regained consciousness at Quesnoy: how he prepared himself to 
! edi, and thereafter at least to lose his leg. He tells us how one 
morning the surgeon, pretending he was only about to dress his 
wounds, suddenly ordered his assistants to seize the Marshal and 
hold him down upon the table, lest his movements under pain 
should hamper them, and how then they bared the whole bone and 
ascertained the exact path of the bullet. At last he turned the corner. 
In the meanwhile he was brought to Paris by slow stages. As his 
litter was carried through the war-stricken French towns he was 
greeted with tributes of reverence and honour, which he enjoyed 
and had deserved. He too wrote letters exulting in the battle-day. 

The Dutch bore their losses with fortitude. The “High and 
Mighty Lords” wrote their acknowledgments and thanks to Marl- 
borough in the most flattering terms. Their leaders did not play 
false to their own responsibility in pressing their Deputy-Captain- 
General for action. It is strange, when the strength of the Peace 
Party in Holland in earlier and easier years is remembered, that it 
seemed to lose its influence now. Whereas for some years it had 
been Marlborough's preoccupation to keep the Dutch from making 
peace, we see them during die last four years of the war the most 
steadfast and unrelenting of all the Allies. 

Still, the slaughter cast a dark shadow over the Republic. “Ye 
joy here,” wrote Horatio Walpole from The Hague (September 17) , 


doe not appear proportional to the success; for yc cries of widows, 
orphans and tender virgins, deprived of their husbands, fathers and 
Gallants prevail so much among this phlegmatic nation that I believe 
the beaten French will carry off their disgrace with better Countenance 
than yc Dutch triumphant express their Glory; but to say the truth the 
Dutch troops suffered extreamly: they have not a hundred men in 
each ^ttalion, one with another, left out of 30 that engaged fourscore 
of ye French: wth yc greatest bravery and resolution, but not being 
supported were cut to pieces ; and the clamour here is very great against 
, yc troops of Hanover whose turn it was (as is sayd) to sustain thetn; 

• but they could not be persuaded to advance though the Prince of 
Nassau sent to them, upon which that young Hero once more rallyed 
his broken forces and taking colours in his hand advanced alone a 
hundred paces before them and so animated the poor soldiers that they 
1; l entitely routed the ennemys great numbers.^ 
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When Goslinga, visiting his friend Slingelandt, ventured to scold 
him for cutting down so many fine trees upon his property, Slinge- 
landt answered pointedly that he too might have thought before he 
consented so lighdy to allow the battle of Malplaquet, knowing as 
he did “the two Princes and the way they looked upon these sort of 
things.” 

Goslinga himself was robustly impenitent. He wrote sharply to 
Heinsius when the latter seemed disappointed with the campaignrj 

* We shall be very well pleased if we finish by taking Mons. Is 
it in fact such a small thing to take two of the strongest places ik 
Europe, and win one of the most obstinate and bloody battles eves 
fought? You appear, however, to suppose that we can march straight 
to Paris. In truth let me tell you: an army does not march like a 
traveller, finding bed and board at every stage.^ 

No one disputed that a great victory had been gained, and that 
nothing that Ae courage of soldiers and the skill and devotion of 
Chiefs cculd give had been withheld. But equally no one doubted 
that it had cost more than it was worth, and that it cast a lurid 
reproach upon the failure to make peace in the spring, when all was 
so near. For a month the impression of triumph was strong in 
London. There were loud rejoicings, and every one believed that 
peace was at hand. But the Tories soon recovered from their set- 
back. They thought to represent the battle as a positive disaster. 
Although the British casualties were under two thousand, they made 
far more outcry about it than the Dutch, with four times that 
number. We can get an idea of their curdled venom from a letter 
which one of them. Sir Thomas Mansell, wrote to Harley (Septem- 
ber 26): “When I first heard that we lay upon the field of battle, I 
concluded our victory could not be great, when we contented our-, 
selves with that single honour; and could a great man have found in 
his heart to have parted with intelligence money, they would either 
have fought two days before or two days after they did.”* In these 
circumstances the Queen had little difficulty in concealing her 
enthusiasm for the victory. * “I do agree with You,” Marlborough 
wrote to Sarah (October 3), “that mrs Morley might have taken 
notice to You of the Victory and have shown some concern for ‘my 
being safe. If I do not mistake, it was much the same behavior last 
Year after the Battle of Audenard . . .; I desire You will return my 
compliments to mr Maynering and lett him know that the Pr. of 

ari^ C'^ls V\\r tyf 

1 September 17, 1709; Hague Archives. ® Portland Papers, iv, *7* 
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'Eaisflifefe.”* However, this last was not a matter upon which either 
the “Prince t>f Savoye” or “his humble sarvant” was found to have 
the final word. 

When Argyll came home at the end of the campaign he attacked 
Marlborough in bitter terms in the House of Lords for having mis- 
managed operations and squandered life. But the Whigs used their 
party and Parliamentary power to the full. They declared Mal- 
pkquet his signal and culminating triumph. They voted him the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. They celebrated the battle 
with all the resources and ability of their party and all the machinery 
of State. The Tories, outmatched by this exuberance, could but 
look down their noses and mutter insults and calumnies. The Tatkr 
made a witty parody upon the French boastings in Boufflers’s and 
Villars’s letters. 

This is to let Your Majesty understand, that to your inunortal 
Honour, and the destruction of the Confederates, your troops have 
lost another battle. Artagnan did wonders, Rohan perform’d miracles, 
Guiche did wonders, Gattion perform’d miracles; the whole Army 
distinguished themselves, and every body did wonders. And to 
conclude the wonders of the day, I can assure your Majesty, that tho’ 
you have lost the held of battle, you have not lost an inch of ground. 
The Enemy marched behind us with respect, and we ran away from 
’em as bold as Lions.* 

Colonel Ctanstoun’s death made a vacancy to which Major 
Blackadder had claims. The faithful officer waited upon the Duke, 
comporting himself with pious dignity. He knew that “promotion 
comes not from the east nor from the west”; nevertheless his diary 
and his letters to his wife show a natural anxiety. The claimants 
were busy and pressing, and he feared lest influence and fevour should 
outstrip him. If so he was resigned. “Let others, whose talent it is, 
get places and posts by assurance and forwardness. I shall have 
mine by modesty or want them, for I cannot force nature. . . . This 
winter probably will make you either a Lieutenant-Colonel’s Lady 
or a Farmer’s Wife.”® But valour was rewarded; all was well. Merit 
prevailed. Providence, acting through Marlborough’s hands, 
guarded his interests. In October he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Cameronians, in which famous regiment his name should 
• live. 

The battle upheld the credit. * “I have agreed with the Bank,” 
wrote Godolp^ to Marlborough (September i6), “to circulate 
^ Blenheim MSS. * Lediard, ii, 195. * Blackadder, p. 363. 
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four hundted thousand pounds more in Exchequer bills p uTsu^gt . 
to the latitude given by the Act of Parliament to contmct with diem .i 
to any sum not exceeding one million two hundred thousand pounds; 
This is one good effect of your battle.”^ And (September so); , , \ 

... I shall only add, that upon the strength of your victory, I spoke , 
yesterday to the Bank, that pursuant to the latitude given in the last ' 
session of Parliament, they would now contract with me for the cifca- 
' lating of £ 600,000 more in Exchequer bills to the carrying on me 
public service. What I said seemed to be pretty well received, andll 
hope it will succeed; but upon that occasion Sir Gilbert Heathcota 
who is Governor, said to me, “Pray, my Lord, don’t let us have I 
rotten peace.” “Pray tell me,” I answered, “what you call a.rotteni 
peace?” “I call any thing a rotten peace,” he said, “unless we have\ 
Spain, for without it we can have no safety, and now we have them 
down, let us keep them so, till we get quite out of the war.” “But, 
Sir Gilbert,” I said, “I want you a little to consider the circumstances 
of the Duke of Marlborough and me; we are railed at every day for 
having a mind, as they call it, to perpetuate the war, and we are told 
we shall be worried next winter, for refusing a good peace, and insist- 
ing upon terms which it was impossible for France to perform.” He j 
replied very quick, “They are a company of rotten rogues that tell you 
so; I’ll warrant you, we’ll stand by you.”* 

After Malplaquet the French retired behind the line of the 
Rhonelle, which formed a part of Villars’s defensive lines. The 
Allies were free to open the siege of Mons. Boufflers began to 
extend his defences from Valenciennes to the Sambre with a view 
to protecting Maubeuge. Marlborough wished to forestall him in 
the interests of a future campaign. He therefore, as he ‘tells us, 
would have preferred to leave Mons and besiege Maubeuge. How- 
ever, he convinced himself that this was impossible until Mons was , 
taken. French writers assert that the Dutch were inclined to abandon 
the siege of Mons. Marlborough and Eugene insisted upon its 
prosecution. The battle had been offered by Villars in order to ^VO' ’ 
Mons, and Mons must fall, if only to prove that Villars was beaten. 
Besides this, it was of real importance to maintain the pressuxenpon ! , 
France to the end of the campaign in the interests of the peace 
negotiations. Accordingly it was decided to persevere. The sie^ 
train had been ordered before the battle to descend the Scheldt frorn ' 
Tournai to Brussels and thence journey by road to Mons. If could 1 : 
not, however, arrive till September 25. Meanwhile the siege-wtoficSv' 
were completed and all preparations made for the attack. 

1 Blenheim MSS* * Sarah Corrtspondmt, ii, 59X* 
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^^arlborough exdianged dgjiteen battelions which had suffeoi 
r ^ most at Malplaquet for twenty-four others drawn from the 
g^ons. The numerical strength of his army was thus 
; *^red. Boufflers managed to slip two battalions into Mons before 
te mvestm^t finally closed. He also reinforced the garrisons of 
CbmK, hfoube^e, Charleroi, Douai, and Landrecies at the ejmense 
m Y]p^ and Aire, and strengthened his weakened formations with 
tncn drawn from all his garrisons. Even so his strongest battalions 



THE SIEGE OF MONS 


pould muster only four hundred men each. Eventually he collected 
, forces under Luxembourg in the neighbourhood of Charleroi to 
threaten foe communications of foe AUies with Brussels and to 
fomgers. Eugene, Orange, and Hesse undertook the 

V squadrons, another ay battalions 
bei^ added later. Marlborough with foe covering army lay to tlw 
;,soEfo and south-west. The siege-train arrived s&ely. Lid on foe 
JJfoy tnmches were opened. On this day Cadogan, whose duties 
took him always mto foe most dangerous places, was wounded. 


Joift to Sarah 

.♦After a great deal of trouble we have at last gott some part of out 
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artillcrie from Bruxelles so that we opened last night the trenches, 
where poor Cadogan was wound'd in the neck. I hope he will do well, 
but til he recovers it will oblige me to do many things, by which I 
shall have but litle rest. I was with him this morning when thay drest 
his wound. As he is very fatt there greatest aprehension is growing 
feaverish. We must have patience for two or three dressings before the 
Surjeans can give their judgement. I hope in God he will do well, 
for I can intierly depend upon him. We have now very good weather 
one month [of] which wou'd finish this campagne, and keep the men 
we have in good health, which is very necessary for by the battel some 
of our Redgts arc very weake.^ ^ 

Marshal Boufflers wished to make an effort to break the siega 
but Louis XIV was more concerned for the safety of Maubeuge.' 
He and his military advisers agreed with Marlborough upon the 
importance of this place. The King told Boufflers that he might 
risk another battle if necessary to save it. Boufflers thought Mau- 
beuge was strong enough to last out the campaigning season. 
Meanwhile the siege of Mons progressed steadily, and the breaching 
batteries performed their remorseless task. At the end of September ! 
Berwick, who had been sent to assist Boufflers, personally recon- 
noitred Marlborough’s covering position. He reported that it was 
too strong to be attacked. On October 20 Mons capitulated. The 
French army concentrated to protect Maubeuge, but Marlborough 
had already decided, owing to the bad weather, the hardships of the 
siege, and the lack of forage, to disperse the army into winter 
quarters. “I am glad to tel You,” careful as ever, he wrote to the 
Treasurer, “that we have sav’d this Yeare above one-third of the 
Monys given by Pari: for the additional ten thousand men,” 

Perverse fortune dogged the Allies in Spain. The news of Gal- 
way’s defeat at the Caya had cast its malign influence upon the 
negotiations in the critical days of May 1709. At any time during 
the rest of the campaign a good success in the Peninsula would have 
brought peace to Europe. The almost unbearable strain upon 
France in Flanders and the course of the peace negotiations imposed 
a strict defensive upon the French troops in the Peninstila. As the 
summer wore on Louis XIV felt himself compelled, alike by war and 
policy, to recall all his troops to France. Thus every condition seemed 
favourable to the gaining of the precious and indispensable victory. 
Yet it was denied. 

* Blenheim MSS. 
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Although war h&d been tesutned upon the greatest scale, negotia- 
tions for peace were unceasing. Torcy and Rouill6 had returned to 
France in June, but Petkum maintained an active correspondence 
with bodi sides. The immediate object was to bring about a renewal 
of the conference. It must be remembered that the breaking-point 
had not been about the evacuation of Spain: both sides were agreed 
upon that; but upon the method or guarantees for procuring this 
evapuation. The new discussions played around various alternatives 
to the obnoxious Article XXXVII. In principle, the French were 
prepared to give some cautionary towns in France, but were neither 
ready nor able to give similar cautionary towns in Spain. The 
Whigs and the Emperor, bringing the Dutch along with them, con- 
tinued to insist upon Spanish towns being yielded. A further 
obstacle was the French demand that there should be an immediate 
armistice, which the Allies would by no means entertain. Thus both 
before and after Malplaquet the summer and autumn passed in futile 
interchanges. 

It is not true that, as some writers have assumed, the battle made 
the French mote ready to yield. On the contrary, in Torcy’s corre- 
spondence we read, “The last battle has rather raised the courage of 
the nation than weakened it” (September 27).^ The hopes of the 
French were, however, fortified by the prospect of a new Northern 
war, consequent upon the defeat and internment of Charles XII, 
which would lead to the withdrawal from the allied armies of impor- 
tant German contingents. With the close of the campaign and the 
dispersal into winter quarters the French request for an armistice 
virtually conceded itself, and the negotiations took a more hopeful 
turn. 

Marlborough’s share in these transactions is plain beyond the 
slightest question. He did not consider himself in a position to press 
his own views in any formal manner. Throughout he acted in strict 
submission to the instructions he received from home, and in 
repeated letters he enjoined this course on Townshend. Secretly, 
behind the scenes, he did his utmost to procure such mitigations in 
the allied demands as would enable the Conference to reassemble. 
In repeated personal letters to Heinsius and to Townshend he 
declared that the demand for cautionary towns in Spain was beyond 
the power of the French King to meet, and that to insist upon 
it was in fact to will the continuance of the war. He was quite 
teady to fight a separate campaign in Spain, and foresaw no serious 

* Legtelle, y, 486. 
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difficulty in dtiviog out Philip V once peace had been made with 
France.^ 

It seems probable that Eugene was, as usual, in agreement with 
Marlborough, and if the two Captains and Heinsius could really 
have handled the negotiations unhampered by London and Vienna 
the vital result might have been won. In November these three 
together procured the sending of Petkum to Paris. This was the 
first peace initiative to come from the Allies. They could give 
Petkum but little latitude. Article XXXVII and its companions 
prescribed a time-limit of two months in which Louis XTV must tam 
positive steps for the evacuation of Spain. Petkum was authorized 
to withdraw this condition. The concession was small, but the spirifi 
in which it was offered, and the sending of Petkum, were tests of' 
the sincerity of the French will to peace. Had Torcy and his master 
been in the mood to which the famine had reduced them earlier in 
the year the path to a general treaty would have been opened. Pet- 
kum and his proposals were, however, coolly received in Paris. 
All that the French Court would yield was an admission that the 
substance of the preliminaries might form the basis of a renewed 
Conference. At the same time they began to talk as if not merely 
the outstanding points of difference, but the whole preliminaries 
would be opened for rediscussion at such a Conference. Heinsius 
sustained the impression of a rebuff, which he roughly retorted upon 
the disappointed Petkum on his return.* 

Marll^tough felt convinced of the French insincerity. Both at 
The Hague and in London tempers rose, and declarations were 
made of the allied resolve to continue the war with the utmost 
vigour in 1710. On December 14 the Dutch sent a bellicose message 
to Queen Anne. In face of this attitude the French became mole 
conciliatory. Their hopes of the Northern distraction proving 
effective had faded,* and in January they made a definite offer to 


Marlborough to Codolphin 

October 7, 1709 

. It is most Certain that the great and only di/Hculty of the Peace is the Evacua* 
ting of Spain. 1 bcleive it was in the power of France at the beginning of the tteaty 
to have given us permission of sevcrall places in Spain, but how shamfull a part that 
must have been 1 leave to others Judgement. It is certain there h no relying on i^rench 
sincerity, so that I see no so good end as the takeing measures for the forcing them 
out of Spain. [Blenheim MSS.J 
* See Legreiie, v, 487. 

^ ^*God forgive those who will be responsible for breaking negotiations upon the 
false assumptions about afhiirs in the North.”— Petkum to Rouili^, Decemheit 10 
rLcgrellc, v, 492). 
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agree tb ail the preliminaries provided that the difficulties of Article 
' iXXXVIl were first of all surmounted. The allied chiefs debated 
this in stormy session at The Hague. The Dutch peace party, headed 
by Buys and van dcr Dussen, put extreme pressure upon Heinsius to 
bring about a conference, and even declared that neither the Pro- 
vince of Utrecht nor the city of Amsterdam would vote the supplies 
for the new campaign unless this was accomplished. 

^e have only fleeting glimpses of Marlborough’s part in these 
debates. It is certain, however, that while helping Heinsius to 
moderate the vehemence of Buys and the Dutch peace party, he 
also desired to give them satisfaction in the main. He, in fact, 
sponsored the proposal that should the conference be reached Buys 
and van der Dussen, the two chief advocates of peace, should them- 
selves conduct the negotiations. This would give the greatest oppor- 
tunity for obtaining a settlement if one were to be had, and, if not, 
would satisfy the peace party that all possible had been done to 
procure it. This course was eventually adopted. 

Whatever disputes there might be about the consequences of 
Malplaquet, one fact was certain: peace was no nearer than in June. 
A far more potent current than any that set from that battlefield 
was now flowing. It was becoming evident to the world that Marl- 
borough’s authority was being undermined. The effect of this con- 
viction upon the fortunes of the war was instant and constant. The 
. French began to feel that they could afford to wait. Marlborough’s 
need was to create for himself an independent position at the head 
of the Alliance before his authority vanished at home. It was a grim 

Sace^ 

A$ early as May 1709 he had sent Graggs to London to make a 
quiet search in the Privy Seal offices. He hoped to find a precedent 
, fot a life-appointment as Captain-General. Graggs’ reply of May 20 
was markedly discouraging: 

- have been endeavouring to find out General Monck’s commis- 

sion and it was neither in [illegible] or Privy Seal offices, but removed 
to the Rolls. I find it is only during pleasure. I send your Grace the 
enclosed I>ockett on the contents of the commission and all that I can 
, learn from my Lord Chancellor’s opinion is that a commission during 
> life is a new instance and liable to malicious construction, and yel I 
dare say there is twenty to one would think you ought to have a great 
deal more. . . 

^ Blenheim MSS. 
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And a month ktet, in answer to the Duke^s more formal applica- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor, the latter wrote (June 23): 

*In obedience to your Grace’s commands I have made as much 
search and inquiry as I could without too much observation concern- 
ing the point you last did me the honour to discourse upon, and I 
cannot ^d it was granted at any time otherwise than during pleasure. 
Except [unless] the office of Constable should be looked upon as 
precedent which since the thirteenth of Henry VIII has never ieen 
granted but on special occasions and then immediately [withdr^n] 
[I] do not think your Grace will think the ancient usage nor that obsolete 
office to be any guide in the present question.^ \ 

Nothing could have appeared less auspicious. Both authorities 
consulted, one Marlborough’s close personal adherent, the other 
his most friendly Cabinet colleague, were independently adverse. 
For some months the matter slumbered. The urgency of the Euro- 
pean situation in the autumn led him to thrust it forward again. In 
October he applied directly to the Queen, and when she refused his 
request he made a strong protest against the adverse influences 
which he declared had been used against him. Continental historiani 
have complained that Coxe has not published these letters in his 
voluminous Marlborough correspondence. But, in fact, no one 
has been able to trace them. Considering how regularly all corre- 
spondence with the Queen was preserved by the Duke or Sarah, it 
is a fair assumption that these records were destroyed. Certainly 
the request could not have been made in worse circumstances nor 
at a worse time. It was just the kind of demand which Marlborough’s 
enemies would have wished him to prefer, and which Harley could 
safely advise the Queen to refuse. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

October 25, 1709 

I saw very plainly your uneasiness at my refusing the mark of 
favour you desired, and believed from another letter I had from you 
on that subject you fancied that advice came from Masham; but I do 
assure you you wrong her most extremely, for upon my word shle 
knows nothing of it, as I told you in another letter; what I said was 
my own thoughts, not thinking it for your service or mine to do a 
thing of that nature; however, iif when you come home you stQl con^ 
tinue in the same mind I will comply with your desires. You seem to 

1 Blenheim MSS. Mentioned by Coxe, v, 117, and W. T. Morgan, English PoUtico* 
Parties (1703-10), p. 374. 
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be dissatisfied with my behaviour to the Duchess of Marlborough. I 
do not Ipve complaining, but it is impossible to help saying on this 
occasion I believe nobody was ever so used by a friend as I have been 
by her ever since my coming to the Crown. I desire nothing but that 
she would leave off teasing and tormenting me, and behave herself 
with the decency she ought both to her friend and Queen, and this I 
hope you will make her do. . . . Whatever her behaviour is to me, mine 
shall be always as becomes me. Since I began this I have received yours 
by the Duke of Argyll, and have told him he shall have one of the 
vacant Garters, and have enjoined him secrecy.^ 

The Queen added: 

am very sorry for ye resolution you have taken of quitting my 
service when ye War is ended but I hope when you have talked with 
your best friends here you will be prevailed with to alter it. It is not 
to be wondered at you should be incensed against poor Masham since 
the Duch®* of Marlborough is soe, and has used her soe very hardly 
as she has don for some yeares past wch I know she does not deserve, 
but it is vane to go about vindicating one against whom there is so 
great a prejudice, onely this I must say yt I dare be answerable, she 
never said to Mr Harley or anybody, what you are informed she did 
and [I] will ask her about as soon as I see her.* 

From the terms of this refusal it is clear that Marlborough^s 
request to be accorded the Captain-Generalcy for life was coupled 
with a declaration of his resolve to retire at the end of the war. 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this intention, and in 
any case the Queen could have held him to it. There is not, nor 
has there ever been, power in a sovereign to make an irrevocable 
grant. Crown and Parliament together cannot be bound by any law. 
If, then, a future revocation of the grant were to turn on the ques- 
tion only of fair dealing, Marlborough's expressed resolve to retire 
would have afforded the fullest justification to the Queen. There- 
fore, the request which Marlborough was making, however un- 
seasonable, was by no means improper. It might have given him 
the authority which he needed to bring the war to a satisfactory end. 
It would have largely re-established his credit among the Allies 
and his prestige with the enemy. It could only conduce to national 
and international advantage. Yet, on the other hand, what doors it 
opened to malice 1 It not merely exposed the Duke to a direct and 
painful rebuff, but it afforded Harley fertile occasions of working on 

^ Marlborough Papers, H.ilf.C., 43 {a), Blenheim MSS. 
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the Queen’s feats and of convincing her that she was losing her 
tights and pterogatives by needless subservience to an insatiable 
family. 

The fact that the request had been made was judiciously imparted 
to hostile circles, together with its worst construction. Violent 
party opponents, proud nobles, disaffected officers, found it easy 
to believe that Marlborough harboured some prodigious design 
against the State. Was he not already “an overmighty subje^”? 
Had he not power enough? Would nothing satisfy him underlthe 
Crown? The case of General Monk, already mentioned by Cra^^, 
occurred to many minds. It was well known how Charles II Ikd 
feared his power, and how his brother and eventual successor had 
urged him to curtail it. But other more sombre precedents might tc 
invoked in warning. Many were alive whose youth had been spent 
under the rule of Oliver Cromwell and his major-generals. Never 
again must England sink into such military bondage. The Queen, 
probably by Harley’s suggestion, consulted various great men out- 
side the Government, and especially those who would be most in- 
flamed upon the issue. The Duke of Argyll, on leave from lh0 
Army, was one of these. This fiery soldier, in no way conciliated by 
Marlborough’s procuring him promotions and the Garter, replied 
in language whose extravagance was calculated to inspire the Queen 
not only with lively alarms, but also with combativeness : “Your 
Majesty need not be in pain, for I would undertake whenever you 
command to seize the Duke at the head of his troops and bring him 
away dead or alive.”^ 

In the Tory coffee-houses the story was spread that Marlborough 
sought to subvert the Throne. “Gencral-for-life” was but the step- 
ping-stone. He would be King. “King John II” was the latest 
term of abuse cast upon him.* 

While freeing Marlborough from all the graver imputations, it is 
impossible not to be surprised that he should have exposed himself 
to such dangers. How could he not have foreseen the fate of his 
request? His surefooted judgment had gone for once astray. Was 
this a proof of his inordinate pretensions, or was it a measure of the 
difficulties by which he was being overcome, and of the forlorn 
expedients to which he was reduced to carry through his task in the 
dusk of his power? 

* Swift, Mrmoirt relating to the Cbangt in the Qfttetft Mimtty in tjio (edited by Temple 
Scott, 1897-1908), p. 37}. 

* Thomas Heame, Colhetiom (edited by C B. Doble, 1889), ii, 265. 
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The impending Earner Treaty between England and Holland was 
teund to aggravate the dissensions of the Alliance, Marlborough’s 
opposition to it was inveterate. In all his extant letters he gives as 
; his reason the fear that the Dutch, once satisfied, would make a 
. separate peace. He wrote this regularly to Godolphin, to Sunder- 
land and Townshend. But there can be no doubt that his main reason 
was, as always, the ill effect which the Dutch Barrier in its extreme 
form would have not only upon the Imperialists, both at Vienna and 
in Spain, upon the Emperor and his brother Charles III, but also 
on the King of Prussia. It was more than ever indispensable to 
Marlborough, if he was to preserve any further influence with the 
rest of the Allies, not to be associated with it. He therefore refused 
his signature and remained at Brussels on October 29, when the 
document was signed by Townshend alone. 

But he went further. The essence of the Barrier Treaty was that 
it should remain the secret of the Sea Powers. On November 14 
Marlborough quitted the army and reached The Hague on a three 
days’ visit. He took the Prussian Commissioner, General Grumb- 
kow, with whom he was on the best of terms, in his coach. At The 
Hague he met both Eugene and Sinzendorff. It is almost certain 
that he disclosed to all three the character of the Barrier Treaty 
which now awaited ratification by the British Cabinet.^ It was, of 
course, inevitable that during the impending discussions in London, 
to which so many persons would be parties, the news would eventu- 
, ally reach the allied Courts. But Marlborough evidently wished to 
be the purveyor himself, in order first to raise Imperial and Prussian 
opposition to the treaty at the earliest moment, and, secondly, to 
make Vienna and Berlin feel that he was true to the Alliance and 
scrupulously careful of their interests. Thus only could he preserve 
that tonfidence in himself on the Continent without which neither . 
the Jennies nor the signatory states could be held together. Such 
dissociation from colleagues at home and from his fellow-plenipo- 
tentiary Townshend on the spot, unpardonable in persons of 
sccon<kry status, and in any case open to stricture, is to be justified 
only by Marlborough’s supreme position in the heart of the Alliance 
and his ceaseless, unswerving zed and care for its interests. 


Meanwhile Harley pursued his designs. Notwithstanding his 
^ kStutc and laborious calculations, success came to him by a^ path 
from that he had prepared. It was no doubt a reasonable 


1 See Geikie, p. 169 
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expectation after so many years of deepening war that the turn of 
the peace party would come. This accorded tolerably well willi the 
composition and temper of the Tories. The Jacobites, veiled or 
avowed, were naturally so inclined. The Rochester Tories were 
against the kind of war which Marlborough had forced them to wage 
in Flanders. Party men were able to press Spain as an exciting alter- 
native to Marlborough’s theme, and all the country gentlemen, 
however patriotic, felt the hard bite of aggravated taxation. The 
exploitation of war-weariness in all its forms was a policy wnich 
seemed capable of uniting the Tory forces, and was also Ukel^ to 
profit by time and chance. Thus Harley ruminated, resolved, ^d 
acted. \ • 

Not only were the Tories inclined to peace, but several emineW 
Whigs, who were watching all the Queen’s motions, might be 
easily gained upon this line. Of these the greatest was Shrewsbury, 
at this time a sincere advocate of peace. He was in the opinion of 
all men a prize of the first order. Finally an agitation for peace 
enabled the whole propaganda against Marlborough to be used to 
the fullest advantage. The General — thus it ran — ^was prolonging 
the war for his own profit. Military men raised by the luck of battle 
to dizzy heights were naturally prone to preserve the conditions 
upon which their authority and affluence alike thrived. How many 
good opportunities of obtaining all the objects of the war by sagaci- 
ous and even glorious peace had not Marlborough burked I He 
could have had a good peace after Ramillies; he could have had a 
better peace before Malplaquet. Even now everything could be 
obtained by a sincere negotiation. But nothing could be expected 
except a continuance of the slaughter and taxation, and the ever- 
mounting indebtedness of the landed gentry to the money-power, 
while the General ruled aU. Here, then, was Harley’s political cam- 
paign, and to it he devoted himself with slow-burning zeal and 
shuffling skill. 

However, the peace movement encountered obstacles none the 
less serious if submerged. First, the Tories, for all their party spite, 
were powerfully affected by the impression of England lea^g 
Europe, of redcoats beating the French, and some, politics apart, 
could scarce repress a cheer for the Duke of Marlborough. Secondly, 
the Ministry presented an oblique front to the peace talk. They too, 
so they declared, were striving for peace. Indeed, indefiatigable 
negotiations, fathomless to outsiders, were \mceasing. Discussion 
must therefore turn, not upon a vague desire to escape ftom war 
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bufdetis ot hatdships, but upon particular points of the Treaty. 
And who had cried loudest for “No Peace without Spain” but 
Rochester and his Tories? Many Tories prided themselves upon 
being what Marlborough called “good Englishmen.” War imder 
Marlborough, however costly, had spelt glory. No would-be 
Minister dared openly cast away the fruits of eight dazzling years. 
Evidently this part of the case had to be stated by the Tory leaders 
with discretion. 

Thirdly, there was the Queen. It was engrained in Anne that 
her security upon the throne depended upon the stunning defeat of 
France. All her reign she had pursued this course and had pros- 
pered. If she felt her own position greater, more solidly founded, 
if she found all the princes of Europe attentive to her slightest mood, 
it was because of her wonderful success in war which Marlborough 
had unfailingly brought to her. True the Queen was tired of the 
ordeal. She was galled by the submissions to Marlborough, and still 
worse to the Whigs, which it required. Had she not exclaimed on 
the day of the Oudenarde dispatch, “ Lord, when will all this dread- 
ful bloodshed cease?” None the less she remained deeply conscious 
that her sovereignty and British national greatness were founded 
upon undoubted victory in the war, and that this victory in one 
form or another, as long as Marlborough was her servant, was almost 
certainly within her grasp. 

Therefore Harley, working steadily through the whispering 
Abigail, found that his peace talk gained only a lukewarm, doubtful, 
and hesitating response. The Queen made difficulties about back- 
stair audiences. Abigail flitted to and fro with explanations that 
“my poor Aunt” was “short of ready money [courage],” and that 
she allowed herself to be overborne by the cruel pressures of her 
Ministers and General. 

Abigail Masbam to Robert Harley 

September 4, 1709 

My friend [the Queen] will not consent to my going from hence 
till I go to lie in, which will not be till the middle of this month, 
the soonest, for she says I am so near my time the journey may dis- 
order me so much that I may not be able to come hither again, and for 
that reason she won’t let me go. I did not write you this before 
because I have been in hopes every day of bringing her to give me 
leave. ... I can’t tell you what use my friend has made of the advice 
was given her in your letter, but she heard it over and over. She 
keeps me in ignorance and is very reserved, does not care to tell me 
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any thing. I asked her ^ she had gratified my Lord R{odbiest9r] in 
what he desired; she answered, yes, he was very well satisfied, but told 
me no more. I shall tell her what you said to Mr Masham when I ha^e 
an opportunity. You may venture to write anything Mid direct for 
him, perhaps they will not have the curiosity to open lus letters; 
but make use of the names you sent me. I am very uneasy not to see 
you before you leave London, but it is impossible for me to do it. 
Mr M[asham] presents his most humble [service] to you, and we 
both wish you a good journey, and safe back again.^ 

Even the slaughter of Malplaquet did not affect the Queen, not, 
indeed, her people, as deeply as might have been hoped by me 
Tories. British troops had been few and their losses comparati'my 
small. It was the Dutch, the Prussians, and the mercenaries whom , 
England set in motion and directed who had shed their blood. The, 
British casualties at Malplaquet had been under eighteen hundred. 
Marlborough’s fame, his influence upon the Continent, his com- 
radeship with Eugene, had compelled the tremendous event. The 
war was not aU loss or waste to the British realm, and it was no u^e 
for Mr Harley to pretend the contrary. ‘ 

In the winter of 1709 it was by no means clear that the Tory 
Opposition could ride back to power upon a hasty peace. At the 
end of October Harley was discouraged, and Abigail could give 
him no comfort. But if the peace agitation failed, what other course 
was open? There was always one sure issue which could be raised 
— “The Church in danger.” On this the strongest elements in the 
Tory Party and the immense power of the country clergy could be 
rallied. Harley, however, was the last man to choose such a cry. 
Had he not at all times striven to modify the rancour of the Church 
against the Dissenters? Had he not, with St John in his train, joined 
Mariborough and Godolphin in 1704 on the definite basis diat the 
Occasional Conformity Bill should be shelved or defeated? Was hts 
not himself of Dissenting stock? Those who had opposed him mosp , 
among the Tories were those very Highfliers with whom the contest . 
between Church and Chapel was a perennial crusade. As Harley 
viewed the situation in October 1709, nothing could have -seemed , 
less propitious than bringing the Church question to the forefront , 
of politics, or using it as the vehicle of success at a General Blectidp. : 
It would certainly unite the super-Ministers, the Whigs, and 
moderates. It would divide the Tories. The Catholics would lose, 
interest; the moderates or “whimsicals” would Bill away; andHadt^ 

* Portland Papen, H.M.C., iv, 525. , 
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would be left alone to share misfortunes with Rochester and the 
High Church. Yet the caprice of events was to draw him into this 
very quarrel and to yield results beyond his dreams. 

Since June the Whigs had demanded the Admiralty, over which 
Pembroke had presided after Prince George’s death, for Orford.^ 
This actor in the Revolution, and hero too of the battle of La Hogue, 
was the sole member of the Junto who had not regained the Council 
Chamber. The Queen, remembering his attacks upon her late hus- 
band’s administration, employed all her means of resistance. Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, deeply concerned by the flaring party 
complexion of the Government, tried to stave off the appointment. 
But the Whigs used their power in the Government and in the House 
of Commons in their usual hard, decisive way. ‘‘If the business of 
the Admiralty,” said Halifax, “be not set right, it will be impossible 
for Lord Somers to continue in his employment.”® A point was 
reached when Marlborough and Godolphin had to throw their 
weight in with them. Marlborough advised the Queen to 
yield. 

At length she gave way. She had a grievance against Sir John 
Jennings, a competent captain who was also proposed as a member 
of the Board. He was involved with those who had criticized her 
husband’s administration. She consoled herself by insisting on his 
exclusion. Orford was nominated head of the Admiralty on Novem- 
ber S. All five members of the Junto— the five tyrant Lords — sat 
with Queen Anne at the council board. Now at last this long con- 
federacy declared itself satisfied. There was a momentary lull. 
Political stabilization seemed to be achieved, the tension eased. The 
Queen even smiled at Sunderland. Sarah reported the prodigy. 
Marlborough had no illusions. “I believe,” he replied to his wife 
(November i), 

r 

her easiness to Lord Sunderland proceeds from her being told that 
she can’t do other than go on with the Whigs; but be assured that 
Mrs Masham and Mr Harley will underhand do everything that can 
make the business uneasy and particularly to you, the Lord Treasurer, 
and me.® 

The end of 1709 marked the zenith of Britain in Europe, of the 
Whigs under Queen Anne, and of Marlborough’s career. Thereafter 

1 John to Satah, June 4; Sarah Comspondemf i, 175. 

• Ibid,, i, 241. 3 Coxc, v, T05. 
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all fell with odd rapidity. The victorious Alliance moved forward 
with ever-growing disunity and ever more unreasonable pretensions. 
The Whigs were driven from office; Marlborough was hounded 
down; and glorious England turned renegade before all men. But 
the winter sim shone with fitful brightness. 
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THE QUEEN’S REVENGE 

1709— AUTUMN AND WINTER 

Q ueen ANNE brooded and planned revenge upon the 
Whigs. Her power, founded upon Marlborough’s vic- 
tories, was immense. The Gjurts of Europe studied her 
whims; the fierce parties in Britain competed for her 
smile. But there is a cruel sketch of her about this time, oppressed 
with sorrow and physical suffering, struggling under her burdens, 
which commands sympathy and mocks pomp. “She appeared to 
be the most despicable mortal I had ever seen in any station. The 
poor lady as I saw her twice before, was again under a severe fit 
of gout, ill-dressed, blotted in her countenance, and surrounded 
with plaisters, cataplaisma, and dirty-like rags.”^ From the autumn 
of 1709 onward the Queen felt herself capable of driving out the 
Whigs if she could take her time and have good advice. Thereafter 
she thought about little else. These Whigs had forced themselves 
upon her. They had intruded into her Coimcil of State. They had 
used without scruple the power they had from majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament to override her sovereign pleasure about the 
personages she thought fit to employ. Not only were her wrath 
and prejudice directed against the Whigs, but they fell upon Godol- 
phin, her Lord Treasurer, who had been their tool. Marlborough, 
although not upon this plane, had lent his weight to the Lord 
Treasurer and shared his disfavour. As for Sarah, the Queen was 
utterly worn out by her arguments and admonitions. She desired 
above all things never again to hear her voice or see her handwriting. 
Nothing remained of that remarkable partnership except the oppor- 
tunities of quarrel; and these were nearing their end. 

When they met at great functions, or when Sarah’s offices required 
her attendance, appearances were preserved. Sarah was a State and 
political personage. Her dismissal might be followed by Marl- 
borough’s resignation and a crisis in Parliament and throughout the 
Allumce. Even the rumours that she was in disfavour stirred Europe. 
1 Memoirs of Sir John Clarke^ pp. 71-72. 
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The Queen did not feel strong enough to face such contingencies 
in the autumn of j 709. Had Sarah discharged her duties widi respect- 
ful formality, avoided all intimate or controversial topks, and . 
remained in the country as much as possible, a tolerable relation- 
ship between the two women might have been preserved; But , 
Sarah’s judgment was warped by her hatred of Abigail, and she was 
tormented out of all prudence or proper self-respect by jealousy of 
her triumphant rival She obtruded herself upon the Queen; she 
protested her party views; she asked for petty favours, and attri- 
buted the refusals to the influence of Abigail. Abigail Masham Wd 
become an obsession to her, and she acted as if it were possible! to 
tear the Queen away from her by force. Thus what might have bran 
a dignified if frigid association became a violent and protract^ 
annoyance to the Queen. At every rebuff or repulse Sarah wrote of 
her grievances to her husband, and urged him, as he loved her, to 
take up the cudgels on her behalf. All the advice he gave was 
soxind. He begged her to stay away from Court, not to accost or 
write to the Queen, to remain as quiet as possible and ask no favours. 
This was advice which Sarah could not bring herself to follow. \ 

“I would go upon all-four to make it easy between you,” wrote 
the Captain-General (August 19), “but for credit, I am satisfied 
that I have none; so that I would willingly not expose myself, but 
meddle as little as possible.” (August zz) “Be obliging and kind 
to all your friends, and avoid entering into cabals, and whatever I 
have in this world, if that can give you any satisfaction, you shall 
always be mistress of, and have the disposing of that and me,”^ 

26] 

... It has always been my observation in disputes, especially in those 
of kindness and friendship, that all reproaches, though ever so reason- 
able, do serve to no other end but the making the breach wider. I 
can’t hinder being of opinion, how insignificant soever we may be, , 
that there is a power above which puts a period to our happiness or 
unhappiness; otherwise, should anybody, eight years ago, have told j 
me, after the success I have had, and the twenty-seven years’ faithful s 
services of yourself, that we should be obliged, even in the lifetime of ■ 
the Queen, to seek happiness in a retired life, I should have thought it , 
impossible.^ 

The British envoy to the Court of Hanover, Mr Howe, having 
died, Sarah, ignoring these sagacious counsels, unfolded to Anik ;; 
the hard case of his widow, and suggested a pension and apartments ; ; 

^ Coxe, V, i6S-'x69. * 108-109. 
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Ml. ScM^et House. The (Jueen said stiffl 7 it was a mattet for thi- 
tod Tr^urer. Sarah then asked for some vacant lodgings m 
! St James s Palace for herself in order to make a better entrant to 
her o^ apartments. The Queen, as Sarah no doubt knew^ftoo 
^ W promised tec to Mrs MuW. sister. Sstah saM te 
. - kad ^ tesened for her when they feU vacant. "I do not tem^ 

Ann'- "But, snppos- 

^ I f ^^-Bken, surely my request cannot be dt^K- 

CMonable, s^d Sarah. “I have a great many servants of my own ” 

Your Majesty, then, does not reckon Lord Marlborough or m«. 
^ your servants?” This was picking a quaxS but 
, persisted. “It would be thought stiuLre ftrange wer^ I to rtet 
Ais conversation and inform the world that after all Lord Marl- 
botoughs services your Majesty refuses to give him a miserable 

wnether I am at hberty to repeat this to any of my friends ” Tbo 

^ Wht repeaUt 

, ^ P-eC^” salS 

v so^«i?s Hg^ii rSgL“o?Ltr 

dating from childhood’s days; but the folly of her persSenS^MS 

no comment. It did not end here. Sarah rLorted to her pen wSS 
r® tireless. She lectured the Queen on the duls ^ 

frlOTdslup. She dwelt upon the sin committed by those who took 

Ae Sacrament whdestm at enmity with their fellows. She demanded 

. to know by what crime she had forfeited the royal faW^She 
, furnished a lengthy memorial setting forth her services over morf 

, any purpose but to confirm the Queen in the Do<!irinn ci,.* u j 
; adopted. “It is impossible,” wrote Anne, “for you to recover mv 
,, fort^ kmdness, but I shaU behave myself to you as the 
; , ^rllxwugh’s wife, and as my Groom of the Stole.”* 
account comes to us from Sarah hprc<»]f t+ 

S”&n An^e'^Trt'® P'^st^dty’as k pSdii^ ft 

■ 2 A^bftW °P®° “d scandalous, and 

die interests of a great ' 

political party were concerned to keep ft so * ' 

,, ,:rhe;w»mpliteent of Queen’s polided purpose wu, by ho 
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means easy or free from risk. The Government commanded the 
ability of the great Whig lords, and behind them lay the force of the 
Whig organization. This included not only the Qty, with its mysteri- 
ous power of manufacturing credit, but also the Dissenters, who 
might upon occasion become the Ironsides. Besides this both Houses 
of Parliament — ^the Commons but one year old — ^were capable at 
any time of taking sharp and measureless action against the Court, 
of refusing supplies to carry on the war, of arresting and imp^ch- 
ing friends of the Queen, or having her gentlewoman, the comfort- 
ing Abigail, dismissed or sent to the Tower. Above all, Marlborough 
stood at the head of the armies of the Grand Alliance, apparently 
invincible, indissolubly wedded to Godolphin, to the Whigs, to the 
Parliamentary system, as well as to Sarah. \ 

This was a great combination for the Queen to confront. Such 
was her confidence in herself and in her majesty and prerogative 
that she set herself without hesitation to overthrow it. But she must 
have good advice. Her intentions could only be carried through by 
a parliamentarian of profound astuteness and skill. Mr Harley’s 
experience of the House of Commons was unequalled. His manage- 
ment when Speaker or Secretary of State had repeatedly been 
attended by success. Although he did not control the Tory Party, 
he had it all behind him now. With the Queen’s favour he was, in 
fact, the head of an alternative Government. He alone would know 
how to play the Queen’s very difficult game. She must act upon his 
advice. How could she, a woman, cope otherwise with great ques- 
tions and great figures? But happily at the Queen’s ear, always at 
hand, there was Abigail, Harley’s relation and dear friend, whisper- 
ing slander against the Marlboroughs, waiting hand and foot upon 
her, always available to carry messages or to arrange interviews. Up 
and down the backstairs Abigail conducted Harley, or carried his 
counsels to the Queen. 

The successive steps by which the Queen sought and compassed 
the destruction of her Ministers were calculated and timed with 
remarkable address. At every stage her action was measured by the 
growing Tory strength in the country. This process continued 
remorselessly through the autumn of 1709 to the winter of 1710. 
This gradual but persistent change from Whig to Tory was only 
possible because the doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility 
was in its infancy. The Lord Treasurer had many of the duties but 
few of the powers of a modem Prime Minister. His colleagues at the 
council table felt Uttle loyalty to one another or to him. The Queen 
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had no thought of loyalty to her Ministers, nor to the Parliament 
which voted her great supplies by their majority. To break and turn 
diem out upon die advice of secret counsellors and by intrigue, 
veiled under deceitful protestadons of confidence and regard, was 
her unswerving aim. She pursued it with almost total disregard of 
the consequences to the war, upon which she had spent so much of 
her subjects’ blood and treasure, or to the princes of the Grand 
Alliance, to whom her royal faith was pledged. Queen Anne con- 
ceived herself as entirely within her rights in cleansing herself from 
the Whigs whom she detested, and also in punishing the two great 
super-Ministers who had helped to force the Whigs upon her. In 
behaving thus the Queen violated every modern conception of the 
duties of a constitutional monarch, and also most of the canons of 
personal good faith. Nevertheless, neither she nor her subjects felt 
the same repugnance to these methods as we do to-day. Royal 
favour was like the weather. It was as useless to reproach Queen 
Anne with fickleness and inconstancy as it would be to accuse a 
twentieth-century electorate of these vices. 

So complete a transformation in little more than a year of a 
Government imquestionably sustained by majorities in both Houses 
could not have been effected if the threatened Ministers had stood 
together and acted resolutely in their own defence. It would 
probably have been possible in the early stages to confront the 
Queen and her secret advisers with an issue. Marlborough, with his 
sure instinct, was, as we shall see, most anxious for a decisive trial 
of strength on well-chosen ground. But at every stage the timidity 
of Godolphin, and the jealousy and selfishness of the Whigs to- 
wards one another, prevented any combined front from being 
formed. Harley, with extraordinary subtlety, managed to present 
always baffling and oblique issues, never hesitated to recede here 
and there for the moment, led the Queen to be prodigal in assur- 
ances of goodwill and promises to go no further, and thus edged 
and wedged the doomed administration inch by inch and week by 
week down the slope towards the disastrous general election which 
a dissolution against the advice of Ministers could at any moment 
precipitate. 

Party historians. Whig and Tory, have had their say. Modern 
opinion unitedly condenms the failure to make peace both before 
and after Malplaquet. But no one can read without disgust and 
censure the shameful tale of the Harley- Abigail intrigue. Harley, as 
we have seen, was now master of the Tory Party. All its various 
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circles from Jacobites to nioderate Qiutchmen and patriotic fox-,,. , 
hunters were agreed that the Whigs should be turned out and the 
war stopped, whatever might happen to Marlborough or to the 
Allies. Queen Anne had become a traitor to her own Ministers. 
Harley and the Opposition, agitating from below, received a grand 
encouragement from above. ' 

Two main methods were pursued by Harley. The first was a 
villainous propaganda against Marlborough, or what was more 
easy, ‘the Marlboroughs.’ Here was this pair and their ofisp^g . 
holding the Queen in bondage, engrossing to themselves all ^e 
sunlight of the realm. Here was this General gathering with Ms 
covetous hands filthy lucre in fabulous quantities. He was prolong- 
ing the war for his own advantage. He had prevented a triumphant 
peace in order that he might batten on the public fortunes at the 
head of the army, which, it must be admitted, he sometimes con- 
ducted with diabolical skill, but — as Jlarley did not shrink from 
hinting — ^with doubtful courage. Even to this level did he sink. 
The General had now at Malplaquet contrived a battle, which for it^ 
brutal slaughter was without compare, in order that he might lin^ 
his pockets with the profits of favouritism and corruption, through 
filling the commissions of those he had led to death. Now this ogre, 
in base ingratitude to the Queen to whom he owed all, in treason 
against the kingdom and Parliament, was secretly aiming at the 
Crown. A new Cromwell dictatorship was his goal. See how the 
mob cheered him when they had the opportunity. Parliament itself 
must be on its guard against an ambitious adventurer, who had 
betrayed in turn every party and every prince he had served. Such, 
in insidious forms, was the nourishment which Harley fed to Abigail, 
and which Abigail fed to Anne. 

For the rest there were the Whigs, the patty foe, a cabal of , 
wealthy nobles, an obsolete expression of the forces which had cut 
off the head of King Charles the Martyr, now allied with the pro- ! 
fiteers and moneylenders of the City and the Bank of England. 
These were piling up ceaselessly a gigantic debt, of which they were 
the usurers, whidb soon would equal in its dead weight and* in its 
interest the whole value of the land and annual food of Breland. ; 
These same Whigs were at heart not only republicans but athei^< 
It might be going too fir to suggest they were the only evil-livers in 
the land; but still, their standards of morality were drawn at a level 
which, if accepted for a generation, would destroy foe Church of 
England and debase the British breed. 
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; Ouglit not the Queen to count for more? Ought she not to be 
mistress m her own realm? Could she not free herself with loyal aid 
ftom the trammels in which Whig majorities in the Commons and 
die Lords had entangled her? Then England might also be freed 
from the recreant, self-seeking, and blood-sucking allies who 
sheltered behind her sword — ^victorious no doubt — ^who pursued 
aims which had no longer any interest for the British Isles. Let 
the Queen use her undoubted rights and power, let her throw her- 
self with confidence upon the love of her people; and the hateful 
toil of war would end, peace could be made upon unchallenged 
victory, and plenty would cheer manor house and vicarage alike. 
Such was the propaganda, a mixture of fact and malice, pressed upon 
Queen Anne from many quarters, urged by Harley in his backstair 
consultations, and counselled by Abigail at the Queen^s bedside as 
she smoothed the pillows and removed the slops. 

Side by side with all this lay a plan of action profoundly studied 
and step by step brought into execution. Fortified by the unfailing 
favour of the Queen, Harley now began to tamper with the Whig 
weaklings. The Duke of Somerset was a Cabinet Minister. Although 
a duke and wealthy, he had never reached beyond a secondary sphere 
in national politics. A searching process of reciprocal canvassing 
and criticism proceeded within the ranks of the aristocracy. Society 
and politics coincided through the entire field. In that keen, well- 
informed atmosphere personal defects were soon descried. Somer- 
set's intelligence was limited, but he was independent, ambitious, 
bold, and could upon occasion be both violent and forcible. The 
insulting manner in which he had driven Harley from the Cabinet 
in 1708, when Marlborough and Godolphin had stayed away, had 
played its part in history. His wife was becoming the Queen^s close 
friend. The seduction of the Duke of Somerset from the Whigs and 
his separation from Marlborough and Godolphin were objects of 
high political importance. 

Harley knew all about the Duke of Somerset. He measured 
. shrewdly both his smaller qualities and his large potential useful- 
. ness. For more than a year Somerset was led to believe that he 
might become the head of some great Ministry, truly national, com- 
bining the best in all parties, for causes with which, until they were 
defined, none would disagree. No records are available of Hade/s 
apprcMiches to Somerset. But we know that the Queen— no doubt 
by Harley’s guidance — ^began to show him exceptional favour from 
4ie e!hd of 1709. She was repeatedly dbseted with him. She listened 
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with unwearied patience to all the advice he had to give. He basked 
resplendent in the royal grace. Godolphin wrote drily to Marl- 
borough that Somerset seemed to be more hours each day with the 
Queen than away from her. Already because of his airs he was 
spoken of in the Court as ^^the Sovereign.” We are witnessing 
an early eighteenth-century example of the process, familiar to 
twentieth-century democracy in every land, by which a pretentious, 
imposing mediocrity can be worked up into a national leader. (The 
Duke of Somerset enjoyed the treatment, and while sitting at 
Council with Marlborough, Godolphin, and the Whigs, upoi^the 
assumption of amity and good faith, he actively, crudely, kid 
obviously played Harley’s game. Lord Chancellor Cowper kas 
passed a severe judgment on him. ‘^On the whole he appeared a 
false, mean-spirited knave, at the same time he was a pretender to 
the greatest courage and steadiness.”^ 

Somers may also have been toyed with. “Mr Erasmus Lewis 
told me,” says Carte (April lo, 1749), 

that at the latter end of 1709 or beginning of 1710, Queen Anne sei^t 
for lord Somers, and told him, as they were alone, she having an opinion 
of his judgment and impartiality, desired him to tell her his opinion of 
the Duke of Marlborough. He said he would; and told her that he 
was the worst man that God Almighty ever made; that his ambition 
was boundless and his avarice insatiable; and that he had neither honour 
nor conscience to restrain him from any wicked attempt, even against 
her person, as well as against his country, etc. Somers (as the Queen 
was weary of the duchess) expected to be made first minister, but was 
baulked. The Queen had expressed herself advantageously of his 
honour, integrity, and capacity.^ 

But this is doubtful authority. 

The next to be detached was Earl Rivers. Godolphin, with his 
unique experience of the pettiness and baseness of noble persons, 
and also of others where oflBce is concerned, was early apprised of 
the alienation of Rivers. In his apprehension he proposed to Marl- 
borough that Rivers, who was a general of some repute, should 
replace the much aspersed and grievously mutilated Galway as 
Commander-in-Chief in Spain. Marlborough was by no means 
incapable of a political job. The old, trained courtier had seen the 
like without undue aversion for more than forty years. But he had 
the prejudice which all good soldiers have against putting inferior 

1 William, first Earl Cowper, Diary, p. 50. 

* James Maepherson, Original Papers (1775), ii, 283. 
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naen in command of troops. Moreover, he was loyal to Galway. 
Although he had criticized severely Almanza and some of his other 
operations, he none the less believed that this Huguenot refugee and 
hero was one of the finest warriors in that age of ceaseless war. 
Marlborough did not readily hold with the modem doctrine, 
popularized by Napoleon, that generals must be judged by results. 
He therefore upheld Galway, and with many regrets left Lord Rivers 
on Godolphin’s hands. Henceforward Rivers, while preserving his 
position as a leading Whig, acted in the interests of the Tories. 

A far greater figure was the Duke of Shrewsbury. No one could 
charge him with ignoble ambition. Some twenty years before he 
had been King William’s Secretary of State, and known to all as 
“the King of Hearts.” In imaffected dislike he had cast away office 
and power. He had repeatedly refused to resume the burden. He 
had quitted the island. Amid the monuments, pleasures, and cos- 
mopolitan society of Rome he had been for years the prototype of an 
English grandee. Noble in the technical sense, of vast wealth, bland, 
affiible but remote, detached from his surroundings, disdainful to 
politics, but with his historic, formidable record, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury had brooded agreeably upon the Roman scene. 

Upon Queen Anne’s first coming to the throne Marlborough’s 
resolve had been to bring him into the highest place next to Godol- 
phin. But Shrewsbury preferred his idle life in Rome. He had 
married an Italian lady whose previous morals had not escaped 
gossip or even scandal, and whose manners were in all quarters 
judged lively to the point of being deplorable. In December 1705, 
when Shrewsbury passed through The Hague, Marlborough had 
made renewed attempts to rally him to the Administration. Nothing, 
not even the comicaJ little creature he had espoused, could deprive 
him of his political status. Shrewsbury had now returned to his 
great estates in England. Again Marlborough endeavoured to enlist 
him in the Government. Would he not, perhaps, at least be Master 
of the Horse? There would be no need for him to do business, 
or suffer any personal inconvenience. But Shrewsbury amid pro- 
fuse expressions of friendship had preferred a private life. On 
another occasion in 1709 Marlborough had spoken to him of the 
undue claims made by the Whigs, and had dwelt on the importance 
of having moderate men in the Government. It seemed that this 
conversation was to be the forerunner of others. 

Shrewsbury, whose interest in politics was now being revived 
by his desire to carry his Italian wife into the forefront of haughty 
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English society, had perhaps been conscious of waiting for some 
time, Marlborough for his part had found the Junto, upon whom his' 
policy had come to depend, by no means eager to admit Shrews- 
bury to their circle. True he was a famous Whig and one of King, 
William's most trusted Ministers. But was it, they asked themselves, 
for his party colour and services that Marlborough sought to include 
him in the Government? Was it not rather because he had let that 
colour fade, and was at heartvas ready to' work for national as for 
party purposes? The Lords of the Junto might have accepteq 
Shrewsbury as a mild Tory, but in 1709 they had no relish for him\ 
as a Whig. They saw in this idea of Marlborough’s only another 
attempt to build up the strength of the super-Ministers against 
honest party men. At any rate, Marlborough never resumed his 
conversation with Shrewsbury, and Shrewsbury was perfectly free 
to allow his own weight and standing to play their just part in 
political events. 

But Shrewsbury’s value to Marlborough’s system was also his 
value to Harley. Shrewsbury was the man of all others to break 
the Whig phalanx. He was the wedge to drive deep into the official 
array. Before the end of 1709 Harley had reached a tolerably good 
imderstanding with this timid, gifted magnifico. Here was a Whig 
who cared nothing for the Junto. Here was a Whig whose name 
was revered throughout that party but who took no further interest 
in its fortunes. Here was one who could be introduced into the 
Government as a friend who was in fact their foe. ‘T am sensible 
how far I am from being able,” wrote Shrewsbury to Harley 
(November 3), ‘‘to act any considerable part in the good you 
mention, but shall always be ready to concur with you in everything 
that may be for the interest of the public, being convinced nobody, 
can wish better to it nor judge better of it than yourself, I do not 
doubt but the generality of the nation long for a peace. . . . Some 
opportunities have already been lost.”^ 

The Houses met on November 15. The Queen for the first time 
since her husband’s death opened Parliament in person in royal and ' 
war-time pomp. Her speech from the throne, though read, as some , 
noticed, in faltering tones, was all that a Whig Parliament coul^ , , 
wish. French duplicity had used the peace negotiations in an attempt 
to provoke dissension among the Allies. Their designs had failed, 
The war had been renewed with greater resolution. A splerwJi^J 
victory had been won, and peace was now only the more needed 
1 Bath Papets, i, 197. . : , 
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by the enemy. But the wat was still going on, and the final efFort 
Was tequired. The Queen appealed fot generous supplies. 

The Whigs excelled in Parliamentary stage-management. Under 
their influence the House of Commons resolved, contrary to all 
custom, to present the Address to the Sovereign on the very same 
day. Both Houses then proceeded to extol Marlborough. Never in 
the whole course of the war had the Commons expressed thanks to 
their General in such glowing terms. They exalted the victory of 
Malplaquet. They praised his skill and valour. Fifteen of the most 
distinguished members of the House were deputed to wait upon 
him with the thanks — against which no single speech had been made 
--^of the most powerful assembly in the world. The Lords vied 
with the Commons. When Marlborough returned and came to the 
Upper House on November 17 Lord Chancellor Cowper outstripped 
all the eulogies he had earned in eight years of invincible war. Klopp 
rightly says, “This day may be called the supreme and also the last 
pinnacle of Marlborough^s career. Barely two years were to pass, 
and two more unfailing campaigns to be fought, before he was to 
be dismissed from all his offices, his faithful generals superseded or 
cashiered, and he himself charged with peculation and eventually 
driven from his native land in obloquy. 

Hoffmann, the Emperor^s Minister, saw beneath the structure of 
this fine parade. “This extreme politeness,” he wrote, “is, to speak 
exactly, a result of the pleasure which the Whigs have derived from 
the appointment of one of their friends as Lord High Admiral; 
and,” he added, with less foresight, “this satisfaction promises 
everything we can desire.”* More than six million pounds— at 
which Europe gasped — was voted for the war with the utmost 
concord and dispatch. “Our Parliamentary business is going 
wonderfully [4 mervetlli\^^ wrote Marlborough (November 25) to 
Count Maffei.* He told Hoffmann that he believed the session 
would end six weeks before its usual time. Whig ascendancy was 
li dangerous medicine; but it certainly seemed at first to work. 

I Klopp, xiii, 370. * Hof&nann, December 20; he. cit. ^ Dispatches^ iv, 657. 
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Chapter Twelve 

MORTIFICATIONS 

I709-I7IO — ^WINTER 

T WO unforeseeable but eventually devastating episodes 
now occurred in which the Whigs showed weakness 
and unwisdom. For the first they had only themselves to 
blame. The part played by Dr Sacheverell in the history 
of the Church of England is out of all proportion to his moral or 
mental stature. It exercised an influence which lasted for several 
generations. After the trial of Sacheverell no British Government, 
even during all the long reign of the Whigs, dared to make an attack 
upon the Church of England. The Dissenters, though immune from 
persecution, were for five generations tolerated only upon the 
characteristic British device of an Act of Indemnity passed from year 
to year, like the Army (Annual) Bill. It was not until the nineteenth 
century was weU advanced that the religious disabilities of Noncon- 
formists and Catholics were removed; and then only by Tory 
hands. 

Noorden has drawn us a picture of Sacheverell more lively than 
is found in our own histories. 

His learning was shallow, but his bold forehead, his audacious words 
and pufied-up pride, the unction which oozed from him as he walked 
or preached, the Parsee-like play-acting and elaborate gestures, the 
whole personality set on calculated effect, made him appear to emotional 
women and simple men as a piece of incarnate saintliness. Others 
regarded him as a charlatan. His view of God and the world was 
comprised in the ancient and tenacious papistical Oxford principles: 
“The priest God’s vessel; no salvation without priestly mediation; 
the death-wounds of Charles Stuart equal to the wounds of Christ; 
the Nonconformist sects the devil’s brood.” Nature had endowed 
him with a craving for sensation which was hereditary in his family. 
He was a climber thirsting for martyrdom without peril: more noise 
more honour.^ 

On November 5, 1709, Sacheverell preached a sermon in St Paul’s 

^ Noorden, iii, 658. 
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before the Lord Mayor of London on “the perils of false brethren 
in Qiurch and Slate.” 

“I remember,” wrote a Whig observer, “he sate directly against 
me during Prayers, and I was surpriz’d at the Fiery Red t^t over- 
spread his Face, (which 1 have since seen fair and ElFeminate enough) 
and the Gogling Wildness of his Eyes. And I may truly say. He was 
(if ever Man) transported with an Hellish Fury.”^ There was no 
remarkable doctrinal departure in the sermon. It represented the 
views of the main body of the English country parsons. The 
Doctor had preached it in Oxford four years earlier, in 1705, with- 
out its attracting any attention. But now he added certain hostile 
allusions to Godolphin, who was classed among the “false brethren” 
as the “why Volpone.” The Treasurer had long been nicknamed 
“the Fox,”* and was thus eashy identifiable. It was not only Guy 
Fawkes Day; it was the anniversary of William Ill’s landing at 
Torbay. Whig ears were all attention. There was a sounding-board 
for words which otherwise would have passed unnoticed. The Tory 
Party was boiling and bubbling under the rule of their party foes, 
and under the illicit, but all the more thrhling, favour of Queen 
Anne. The Reverend Doctor was well aware that he was playing 
high politics. His move, though perhaps spontaneous, was a recog- 
nizable feature in the general Tory attack. The Lord Mayor listened 
without noticeable discomfort. But when the sermon was printed, 
with a dedication to himself, and when no fewer than forty thousand 
copies were sold or distributed in a few days, he made haste to dis- 
sociate himself from these dangerous manifestations. 

Interest spread throughout the country. “ We long here,” wrote 
the Jacobite Hearne (November 19), “to see Dr Sacheverell’s 
V*** of November Sermon preach’d upon these Words, In perils 
amongst false Brethren. Upon which Words I remember he 
formerly preach’d at S* Marie’s and ’tis said ’tis the very same 
Sermon, only with some Alterations and Additions. It makes a 
great Noise, and several give out that he will be prosecuted, but 
that you know best at London.”® 

Sacheverell’s discourse threw the Whig Party into a rage. They 
were in the full pride of place and power. They viewed the sermon 
as a challenge, not only to their Government, but to the very 
principles of “the Glorious Revolution of 1688.” Party men may 

I Quoted in W. T. Laprade, PtAUc Opinion in Eighteentb-eentury En^and (1936), p. Ji. 

' ® Volpone is the chief and naost odious character in Ben Jonson’s satire on avarice,' 
Velptnt, w The Fox. * Hearne, p. 312. 
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be forgiven for party passions, but cooler heads and broader views 
are required at the summit of affairs. An Opposition would naturally 
welcome just this kind of discussion; but it was not for a Govern- 
ment in full career and at the height of war to indulge them. Obvi- 
ously the wise course was for Ministers to ignore or beUttle the 
whole affair, and perhaps set one of their minor supporters to deliver 
a counterblast. There were, however, in the Cabinet Council several 
elements which did not conform to reason. j 

Godolphin was deeply sensitive about attacks upon his phantoml 
Tory orthodoxy. He was naturally disquieted by the state of his\ 
relations with the Queen. He had the feeling that he was being ’ 
singled out and marked down as a victim of Tory vengeance. He 
was therefore in a state of lively indignation. It happened to suit 
some at least of his Whig colleagues to indulge and even to inflame 
his wrath. Wharton and others thought that Whig interests would 
be served by making the Treasurer break his last contacts with the 
Tories. Marlborough had not returned from the front when the 
matter was first discussed by the Council. Sunderland was, as usual, 
a zealot. The Whig Party, Wharton as the leading spirit, clamoured 
for spirited action. It was decided to pursue Dr Sacheverell. In 
December articles of impeachment were exhibited against him by 
the majority of the House of Commons, 

The Government’s tactical error was understood by the Tories 
from the first. So solemn a prosecution for such a scribble,” wrote 
Dr Stratford, tutor to Harley’s son (December 21), ‘"will make the 
Doctor Sacheverell and his performance much more considerable 
than either of them could have been on any other account,”^ As 
was well said at the time, “the Whigs took it into their minds to 
roast a parson, and they did roast him, but their zeal tempted them 
to make the fire so high that they scorched themselves.”* 

The second episode, though ranking much smaller in history, 
nevertheless cut deeply into the sequence of events. The mortifica- 
tions for which Marlborough’s secret information had prepared 
him began almost as soon as he came home. In January Lord Essex 
died, and the Lieutenancy of the Tower, together with the Oxford 
Regiment,® became vacant. Upon these, as on all other military 
appointments, it was the unvarying custom for the Captain-Genci^ 

^ Portland Papers, /f.il/.C,, iv, 530. 

* Burnet, History of His Om Time (1833), v, 443. ' 

® Now the 4th Hussars. ' ; ' 
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to advise tbe Queen. Madbotough, having in his mind the inteze^ 

; of the Ministry in conciliating Somerset, planned to give the 
Tower to the Duke of Northumberland, and the regiment to 
Somerset’s son, Lord Hertford. Whether apprised of this or not, 
the Queen’s backstair advisers thought otherwise. Their candidate 
■I , for the Tower was Lord Rivers. They would find in his appoint- 
txient a means of displaying their power to reward new adherents. 
Rivers waited on Marlborough and asked for his recommendation. 
Marlborough replied affably that the office was not one of sufficient 
; importance for him, and that be hoped to serve him better on a 
future occasion. Rivers then asked permission to plead his own suit 
to the Queen. Marlborough, assuming naturally that no appoint- 
ment would be made without his advice first being sought, and 
resolved to advise against Rivers, consented. But when almost im- 
mediately afterwards he had an audience and submitted North- 
umberland’s name, the Queen answered forthwith, “Your Grace 
has come too late, for I have already granted the Lieutenancy to 
Lord Rivers, who has assured me that you had no objection to him.”^ 
Marlborough saw at once that he had been tricked. He protested, 
but the Queen declined to recede from her promise to Rivers. That 
same day the Queen sent him a written message desiring him to 
appoint to the vacant regiment no other person than Colonel Hill, 
Mrs Masham’s brother. 

It was obvious that an insult of the most carefully studied charac- 
ter was intended by the Queen’s secret advisers. But the issue ran 
much deeper than this. In an army in which the leading officers were 
regarded as the champions of two fiercely struggling parties, whose 
exploits were cheered or disparaged according to their political 
colour, it was utterly impossible to maintain discipline or safely to 
conduct operations except upon the basis of all these men know- 
ing that in their military fortunes the Commander-in-Chief was 
. supreme. It was bad enough that the prowess of the Tory or even 
' Jacobite Webb should be vaunted against the services of the Whig 
. C^ogan in the House of Commons. But these unseemly proceed- 
ings Could not be extended to the British Army in the field without 
destroyihg its efficiency. There was already much talk of Mrs Mas- 
'bam’s growing influence, and of Sarah’s loss of favour. "The dis- 
pute was not between the Queen and my lord Duke, as some will 
Irnve it; but whether Mrs Masham and her party should have a disr 
pc^ all the vacancies in the army, and, by degrees, of evetythii% 

^ Coxe, V, iz6. 
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clse.”^ The appointment of Mrs Masham’s brother to a regiment 
over the heads of many more competent and experienced colonels 
was nothing less than a signal to the Army that Marlborough no 
longer possessed the confidence of the Queen, on which his authority 
over the British forces stood. The evil of such a demonstration 
would swiftly extend to the Allies, spreading doubt and discourage- 
ment as it travelled. Already the enemy were watching with eager 
eyes for every sign that the power of their antagonist was waning. 
The proposed appointment of AbigaiFs brother to a regiment might 
well be fatal to the campaign for which the largest armies yet seea 
were soon to assemble. \ 

Marlborough therefore refused point-blank. He informed his ' 
Whig colleagues of his inflexible resolve, and they promised to stand 
by him. Sunderland, perhaps because he already had a sense of a 
threat to himself, was especially vigorous. Somers offered either 
to go with the Captain-General to the Queen or to make a separate 
intercession. Thus sustained, Marlborough sought a second 
audience. He pleaded his case with his usual skill and force. He 
warned the Queen that, apart from the military impropriety of 
appointing so young an officer on favour over the heads of others 
with better claims, the event would in the circumstances ‘‘set up a 
standard of disaffection to rally all the malcontent officers in the 
army.” He appealed to the Queen that after all his services he should 
not be treated thus. Anne remained obdurate. She did not show 
the slightest sign of sympathy, still less of yielding. Coldly and 
harshly she ended the ciiscussion with the words, “You will do well 
to advise with your friends.” “He could not draw one kind expres- 
sion from her.”2 Marlborough left her presence in extreme distress. 
The peering courtiers in the antechamber noticed that that serenity 
which neither the heat of battle nor the endless vexations of business 
had ever disturbed had for the moment deserted him. 

He now took a firm decision that the Queen must either dismiss 
Abigail or himseff. On this he invited the Whigs and Godolphin 
to rally. There is little doubt that he measured the situation rightly. 
Unless they all stood together and drove Abigail out, their destruc- 
tion by the intrigues of which the Queen was at once the head and 
the tool was certain. What better ground could be chosen for Parlia- 
ment with its Whig majority in both Houses, for the nation at large, 

^ Morrison Papers (Second Series), ii, 8i ; quoted in W. T. Morgan, English Politkd 
Parties (jy 03-10), p. 380. 

* Account of the Condnsf of the Duchess of Marlborougftf p. 272. 
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and for Europe, than this contrast between the illustrious Com- 
mander at the head of the Grand Alliance and the spiteful mgrate 
of the bedchamber? Marlborough’s military eye recognized this 
as an occasion, which might never return, for “venturing all” as 
on a day of battle. He therefore, without the ceremony of leave- 
taking, left London and drove down with Sarah to Windsor Lodge 
on January 14. But the Whigs failed him; and so, from the best of 
motives, did Godolphin, The Junto, so pertinacious and united in 
forcing their way into office, were divided and irresolute upon the 
method of holding their positions. Godolphin laboured for a 
compromise behind the scenes. Neither he nor Somers attended 
the meeting of Ministers which Marlborotlgh had arranged. Somers 
preferred to remonstrate with the Queen himself. Sunderland alone 
was vehement for action. These divergencies paralysed the Ministers. 
When the Cabinet met next day Marlborough’s place was empty. 
We have seen what had happened two years before when he and 
Godolphin had absented themselves in order to force Harley’s 
resignation; but now events ran differently. No Minister inter- 
rupted the business to draw attention to the General’s absence. 
They looked at each other and at the Queen, and said no word. 
The business proceeded mechanically, and the Council separated as 
if nothing unusual had happened. By this neglect to take united 
action, as much as by their foolish prosecution of Sacheverell, 
not only the Whigs but Godolphin settled their own speedy down- 
ftdL 

Alone at Windsor Lodge with Sarah, Marlborough penned his 
ultimatum to the Queen. His first resolve and his best was to end 
the letter with the words, “I hope that your Majesty will either dis- 
miss Mrs Masham or myself.” He sent this draft to Godolphin with 
injtmctions to show it to the Whigs, rally them to it, and present it 
to tile Queen. All the Ministers except Sunderland seem to have lost 
their nerve. Godolphin was obsessed with the feeling that his sole 
duty to his friend and to the nation was to patch up the quarrel. 
He therefore damped and divided the meetings of Ministers, which 
were held at Devonshire House. He absented himself and per- 
suaded others not to attend. Meanwhile, as he did not himself dare 
broadi the matter, he implored Somers to expostulate with the 
Queen. Somers has left a full account of what he said, or wished to 
have said, to the Queen. His eloquence loses nothing in the record. 
“And may I,” said he, “take the liberty to observe that the Duke of 
Marlborough is not to be considered merely as a private subject, 
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f Of Europe ate feed upon him, and business is 

r?" ^ « honoured with 

which^t 5 ^t 2 “ *"®* on all 

fe:h he does? The army also unanimously obeys him, because the 

advancement.”! Anne Ustencd coldly, 
he made a few perfunctory remarks about her regard for Marl- 

orough and his great services, but for the rest she ad 

adverse reserve. ii«uuuuca an 

An agitated correspondence now ensued. Godolphin’s letteri 
etray ks distress. “I am in so great a hurry,” he wrote to MarM 
^rough (Jan^ry i6), “and my thoughts so much distracted with ' 
® everything, and everybody equaUy, 

to had time to write nor a mind enough co4)os^ 
to write with any sort of coherence.”* It is only rarely we find sLh’s 

correspondence with Mayn- 
warmg, her secretary, shows her clear-cut view. 


Sarai to Maynwaring 

r\ Jamuay t^lo 

Ibe gives no answer to Godolphin’s representations; she 

sa^ she w^ send for Somers. ... I conclude you will wonder with me 
why these lords . . . should think it reasonable for Lord Marlborough 
to come. I am sure if he does I shaU wish he had never proceeded in 
this ^nner but have gone to council in a cold, formal way, never to 
Ae ^een “lone and declared to all the world how he was used, and 
^t he served till the war was ended only because he did not think it 
reasonable to let a chambermaid disappoint all he had done.® ' 

She sought to enlist the Whigs wholeheartedly in her husband’s . 
support by holding out the hope that he would range himself 
defimtely with their party. 

Thursday mornings Jamtatfy 

. . • If this business can be well ended, which I much doubt, there 

r“!5 ^ ^ ““P®* “ ^ wished, between 

^rd Marlborough and the Whigs; but he will not say so much as he 

^ks upon that subject at this time, because I believe he imagines it 

of hhe making a bargain for help; and I am: , 

' ^ ^ settled, interest as well as 

incJinatJon would make them friends as long as they lived. ^ 

Meanwhfie the news that Maxiborough had left town cauaed a 
sm m Parliament. Sunderland and some of Marlborough’s paxtisana 

Coxe, V. 151. « 3 Correspondemt^ i, 2S9. ^ Coxc, v, 154. > 
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begoQ to talk of an addtess to the Ctown praying for the dismissal . 
of Mrs Masham by name. Marlborough never lent himself to this; 
he was ready to put the issue to Anne personally and, if possible, in 
the name of his colleagues, but he certainly never contemplated or 
countenanced die harsh measure of a Parliamentary demand. Even 
Sarah, usually so downright, drew the line at this. Nevertheless it 
was the only movement of any effect which was contemplated. If 
it had been encouraged by the force of a united Cabinet it might ' 
have been successful. The reactions in Parliament were impossible 
to forecast. The point, though vital to a Commandcr-in-Chief, was 
a lufrow one, and acquired its sharpness from personal stresses only 
vaguely known to Parliament, However, the mere rumour that 
such rough acdon was being discussed filled the Queen with lively 
alarm, and we may be sure that Harley liked the prospect as litde. 
If the brunt fell upon Abigail, if Abigail were driven from the 
Queen’s ear, the whole political deployment now prospering so well 
would be ruptured. Abigail was the vital link. It was not thought 
wise to expose her to what might at this stage be a shattering blow. 
From the moment that Queen Anne heard these ugly tales her 
temper altered. She sent again for Somers. “I do assure you that 
I feel for his Grace as much kindness as ever; yet I am much sur- 
prised at the great offence which is taken at my recommendation, 
and when Lord Marlborough comes to town, I will endeavour to 
convince him that my friendship for him is as entire as he can 
desire.”^ 

All his colleagues now begged Marlborough to come back to 
London. This he steadily refused to do. He was disconcerted by 
the evident lack of support which the Whigs would give him. At 
the same time he would not, for the reason Sarah mentioned, join 
himself definitely to their party. He, however, yielded to the adverse 
. pitcents and ebbing tide so far as to excise from his letter the 
decisive sentence which said, in effect, “Either dismiss Masham or 
n».- ^ The letter now went forward to the Queen in a modified form. 

Marlborough to tlx Queen 

\ . Maoau, 

By what I hear from London I find your Majesty is pleased to 
think that you ate of the opinion that you are in the right in giving 
Mr Hill the Earl of Essex’s regiment. I beg your Majesty will be so 
. just to me as not to think that 1 can be so unreasonable as to be morti- 
fied to the degree that I am, if it did proceed only from this one rblrtg, 

1 Coxe, v. 134. 
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It must be a prejudice to yoar service, while I have the honour to 
command the army, to have men preferred by my professed enemies to 
the prejudice of general officers of great merit and long service. But 
this is only one of a great many mortifications that I have met with, 
and as I may not have many opportunities of writing to you, let me 
beg your Majesty to reflect what your own people and the rest of the 
world must think who have been witnesses of the love and zeal and 
duty with which I have served you when they shall see, after all 
have done, it is not able to protect me against the malice of a be 
chamber woman.^ 

On January 20, before this reached her, Anne summoned Godol-\ 
phin and declared, “After deep consideration of Lord Somerses \ 
suggestion I am resolved not to insist on the appointment of Colonel 
Hill to the regiment. Inform the Duke of Marlborough that I will 
tell him myself if I see him soon, as I hope I shall.” Godolphin 
replied, “I wish that your Majesty had communicated this to the 
Duke of Marlborough at an earlier period, as he would then doubt- 
less have been satisfied; but as I am afraid that at present it wiU not 
have such good effect, I must request your Majesty to write to him 
yourself.” The Queen only said, “I will tell it to him myself when 
I see him .”2 

Marlborough’s letter now arrived. Its severe and challenging 
tone, joined to his prolonged absence from the Court, made an 
impression upon the Queen. She and those behind her saw that, 
merely by remaining in the Ranger’s Lodge for a few days longer, 
he could create a Parliamentary situation out of which might emerge 
a direct public attack on Masham. The Queen, therefore, sent again 
for Godolphin. She showed him the letter. He said, “It is a very 
good letter.” “Do you think,” said the Queen, “the conclusion of 
it is good?” “It shows,” said the Treasurer, “that he is very much 
mortified, and I hope your Majesty intends to answer it.” The Queen 
said, “Yes, but should I not wait for an answer to the message which 
I sent by you?” “With humble submission,” replied Godolphin, 
“I think not.” After a pause the Queen closed the conversation by 
saying, “I will write to the Duke and send the letter to you to- 
night.” But she did not write. Marlborough, convinced that this 
was a fatal turning-point, and also that his foes behind the Queen 
were no longer sure of their ground, was still obdurate. It was no 
longer a question of a regiment for Hill. Masham must go. 

But now, armed with the Queen’s surrender upon the immediate 
^ Cwdmt^ p. Z75. * Coxe, v, 143. 
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issue, Godolphin and almost all his colleagues insisted upon Matl- 
botough’s return. Plainly he had gained a victory, and certainly 
they could argue that his position with the Army was entirely safe- 
guarded. It would be long, they supposed, before such an attempt 
to undermine his authority as Captain-General would be renewed. 
Marlborough and Sarah saw clearly that this was no longer the crux. 
Anne, once again forced to submit to Ministerial control, would be 
only the more resolved to break it. He might have carried the inci- 
dental point, but Harley’s opportunities of mischief were endless so 
long as Abigail had the Queen in her empoisoned hands. 

We must not underrate an ordeal in which women are concerned, 
when one of the women is a Queen whom every one reveres, when 
one great party stands ready to exploit the situation, when two- 
fifths of either party would rally to the cry, “No bullying of the 
Queen. Is she not even able to nominate a colonel to one of her 
regiments? Is all jobbery to be reserved for the favourites? Besides, 
has she not already given way?” We can easily see across the cen- 
turies the undercurrents which terrified the Whigs and Godolphin, 
and led them all to caress and coerce Marlborough into acquiescence. 
Against his truest instincts and the plain facts he yielded to the inter- 
cession of his friends, and thus exposed himself and them to the 
inveteracy of their foes. Never did the chance return of taking 
Abigail by the scruff and Harley by the throat. 

So all was settled to the general acceptance. Marlborough 
returned to London, and on Tuesday, the 25rd, was received by the 
Queen with more smiles and favour than he had known since 
Ramillies. The Whigs purred to one another in short-sighted relief. 
Godolphin felt that he had averted a catastrophe. Harley comfort- 
ably cast up the balance of gains and losses. Marlborough knew that 
he and his policy were doomed. He and all he stood for were 
henceforward only prey to time and occasion. 

There now arose a general wish that the Duke should cross the 
seas for The Hague and to the Army. Some said it was a manoeuvre 
of Harley’s to get him out of the way before the Sacheverell trial 
began. But there is solid proof that Parliament was deeply con- 
cerned both about the peace negotiations and the approaching cam- 
paign. The Dutch were known to be calling for him with insistence. 
Pardy in the desire to enhance his authority, partly to free him from 
the political brawl which was now imminent, his best friends agreed 
vdth his worst foes that he should be gone. An address was carried 

ito thel^aeen by the Whigs praying that Marlborough should be sent 
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forthwith to supervise the peace negotiations. “We cannot 
declared the Commons, “to make use of this opportunity to espzess ^ 
our sense of the great and imparalleled services of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and to applaud your Majesty’s great wisdom in having 
honoured the same person with the great characters of general and 
plenipotentiary, who, in our humble opinion, is most capable of dis- 
charging two such important trusts.”^ / 

According to Hofimann, these terms were used in order to uphold 
the prestige of Marlborough on the Continent after all the recent 
bickerings, the rumours of which had been greedily lapped up abfoaql 
The Duke himself must indeed have been glad to quit the darlrenJn^ 
scene in London. Instead of having to grind and squeeze hisr\ 
honoured royal mistress amid the deceits, intrigues, and brutalities 
of party warfare, he could become again Prince, General, Plenipo- 
tentiary, with the magnates of Europe waiting upon his action, and 
brave armies impatient for his presence. When before sailing he was 
asked who the plenipotentiaries would be, he replied gaily and 
grimly, “I think there are about a hundred thousand of us.” But 
his real battleground was in England. It was at Westminster and in 
Whitehall that the fate of the war now lay. The Queen had replied 
coldly to the Commons’ address. She had refused the laudatory draft 
which Godolphin had laid before her. She preferred terms which 
followed as closely as possible the rejected Tory amendment. “I 
am so sensible of the necessity of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
presence in Holland, at this critical juncture, that I have already 
given the necessary directions for his immediate departure; and I 
am very glad to find that you concur with me in a just sense of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s eminent services.”® 

The coast was now clear for Harley and Abigail, and the impeach- 
ment of Dr Sacheverell was about to begin. 

^ Pariiamentary History of England^ vi, 892. * Ibid.^ 894* 
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SACHEVERELL AND SHREWSBURY 

1710 — ^SPRING 

S ACHEVERELL’S trial began in February. A battle 
rnyal on party principles was now joined. At the root lay 
[the question, was the Monarchy founded in divine right 
or upon a Parliamentary tide? Both sides had to face 
complications. Sacheverell had preached the doctrine of non- 
resistance to royal authority “in the highest strain.”^ This led him 
into a tangle; for he and all the Tories who were not Jacobites or 
Non-jurors had solemnly accepted the Revolution, and without it 
the Queen, &om whom the Tories hoped so much, would not 
possess the Crown. Therefore he had to argue that ‘resistance’ had 
played no part in the driving out of one King and the setting up of 
another. James II had gone of his free will, and WilUam III had 
come with no design of conquest. Had it been otherwise, he asserted, 
the Revolution would have been black and odious. Thus non- 
resistance, puffed so high in theory, appeared in practice to produce 
results with which the most ardent revolutionary might be content. 
But if this absurd hypothesis failed, as fail it must, then nothing 
stood between the Revolution and all Dr Sacheverell’s offensive 
censures. The preacher had used this subterfuge to indict the 
Revolution without apparendy repudiating it. 

The Whig managers of the impeachment for their part were 
bound to challenge the Tory doctrine of non-resistance in the most 
strenuous fashion. They declared that resistance ratified by Parlia- 
ment had brought Henry IV, Henry VII, William III, and Queen 
Anne herself to the Throne. But then they must remember that 
their leaders were the Queen’s Ministers, and that neither Queen 
Anne hpr any other sovereign could relish open-mouthed cham- 
j^ionsHp of the right of subjects to rebel. They were the more 
anxious to extol the strength of the Queen’s Parliamentary title; 
and as the case proceeded they were drawn into a series, of admis- 
sions,. about the birth of the Prince of Wales which struck at th? 

^ Burnet, v, 421. 
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whole popular foundation of the Whig case. They boldly declared 
that but for the Act of Parliament, not the Queen, but her brother 
would reign. In right of blood his claim, they affirmed, was just. 
Where, then, was the famous warming-pan, still worn on political 
f€te-days in farthing miniature, and where all the laboured signifi- 
cance of the word pratensus} The warming-pan was brazenly dis- 
carded as a lie that had served its purpose. Polite society had for 
some time ceased to believe it; but for the Whigs to proclaim th^r 
own work of falsehood to the nation was a grave imprudence. The . 
Tories also were distressed. They had salved their consciences in 
acting with the Whigs in the Revolution with doubts and aspersions 
on the legitimacy of the Pretender. These serviceable fictions alona 
reconciled for both parties the hereditary and Parliamentary rights ' 
of Queen Anne. Now they were swept away, and by the very party 
which had triumphed through exploiting them! The effect in the 
constituencies was deeply harmful to Whig interests. They could be 
taixnted as self-confessed liars. Moreover, the Succession settlement 
was weakened by the avowal that the rightful King was for ever to 
be excluded because of the misdeeds of his father. 

Lastly, the effect upon Anne was adverse to the Whigs. Hence- 
forward she accepted the fact that her brother was legitimate. All 
the more, therefore, did she rest herself upon the Church of England. 
All the more did she see in protecting that sacred structure alike 
from Popery and Dissent her sole spiritual claim to wear the Crown. 
All the more was she tempted to favour her brother’s right to suc- 
ceed her, and thus make ^al amends to the shade of her father at 
the expense of her bugbear, the Elector of Hanover. In the autumn 
of 1710 she would ask that the expression in an address from the 
Qty of London “that her right was Divine” might be omitted “as 
she could by no means like it.”^ But at the same time she clung with 
even greater devotion to the Church as her comforter under the 
pricks of conscience, and to the Tories as her shield against republi- 
can principles. However, the Queen preserved strict neutraUty in 
public. “I was with my aunt [the Queen],” wrote Abigail to Harley 
February), “last night on purpose to speak to her about Dr S[ache- 
verejll and asked her if she did not let people know her mind in the 
matter. She said no she did not meddle one way or other, and that 
it was her friends’ advice not to meddle.”* 

Behind all the intriguing doctrinal issues, from whidi our ances- 
tors derived so much refined mental occupation, lay the broad dis- 
^ Bath Papers, i, 199. * Portland Papers, iv, 53 a. 
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contents of the peopk. The war pressed heavily upon the masses. 
The harvest of 1709 had been bad; the price of bread was almost 
doubled;^ the taxes on the countryside were heavy. The press-gang 
was hot for the fleets, and under veiled forms compulsion chiefly 
recruited the armies. The distresses of the poor had been aggravated 
by the arrival of twelve thousand refugees from the ravaged Palati- 
nate, to whom much charity already needed at home was directed. 
Alien immigration, it was said, deprived the poor of their meagre 
relief. Hatred of the unhappy foreigners rose in the streets. The 
London populace was against the Government. All grievances were 
ruthlessly exploited and inflamed by the resources of a great party. 
The long-drawn-out impeachment of Sacheverell made him the 
focus of nation-wide opinion, and the symbol of all that was hostile 
to the Whig Administration. Events and mismanagement tended 
to prolong the proceedings. Instead of a heating at the bar of the 
House of Lords, it was resolved to fit Westminster Hall for a 
ceremony of the utmost formality. This required weeks of work 
from carpenters. The planning of the ‘scaffolds’ was entrusted to 
Sir Christopher Wren. The Queen had a special box built for her- 
self. She refused vigorously to allow a gallery to be constructed 
above it. “She would have no one over her head,” so the saying 
ran.® 

From the earliest stages of the trial Sacheverell’s popularity with 
the crowd became obvious. Admitted to bail, he made a daily 
progress to Westminster escorted by enthusiastic throngs. The 
poorer people pressed to touch his hands or garments. When the 
Queen’s sedan chair threaded its way through the multitude her 
subjects beset her with loyal shouts and cries of “We hope your 
Majesty is for the Doctor.” Inside the Hall Sacheverell’s unctuous 
eloquence drew tears of partisan piety from Tory ladies, while the 
Whig beauties soon found the kgal arguments tedious. Rioting 
broke out in the streets. The pews of Dissenting chapels were made 
into bonfires. Bishop Burnet saw one man cleave another’s head 
with a spade upon the learned issue. Threats to sack the palaces of 
the Whig nobles were freely uttered. 

“This uneasy trial of Sacheverell,” wrote Godolphin to Mart 
borough (March 5), “does not only take up all my time, but very 
Price of Wheat (per Quarter) 
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much impaits my Hddth, tuid how it will end I am not at all cetWti. 
But I certaixily wish it never begun.”*^ And (March ay) “The 
Duke of Somerset labours hard against us.”* “I believe/’ ’ 
John to Sarah (March 13/24), “the behaviour of the Duke of Somef> 
set, ihe Duke of Argyll, and Lord Rivers, are true signs of tisA/ 
Queen’s being of their mind, which must inevitably hrihg a great 
deal of trouble to her. I do, with all my heart, wish I had not recom> 
mended the Duke of Argyll, but that can’t now be helped; nothing 
is good but taking measures not to be in the power of ungrateful 
people.” And the next day; “I can’t think it possible that the duke, 
of Somerset will give his vote or opinion for the clearing of Sach^- 
verell; if he does, there is nothing he would not sacrifice to have 
power: his behaviour in this matter will be a true weathercock of the 
Queen.”® On March 23 Dr Sacheverell was found guilty by sixty- 
nine to fifty-two, a majority of seventeen votes. A motion to in- 
capacitate him from preferment in the Church for three years was 
lost by one. “ So all this bustle and fatigue,” exclaimed Godolphin, 
“ends in no more but a suspension of three years from the pulpit, 
and burning his sermon at the Old Exchange.”^ 

The Sacheverell trial was a Whig disaster of the first magnitude. 
Beyond all doubt it turned the scale. They had hoped by a careful 
restatement of party fundamentals to rally all moderates and wavercts, 
particularly in the Lords. The division lists on the impeachment 
showed only too plainly their miscalculation. Sacheverell was now’ 
the hero of the day. A lucrative living was bestowed on him by a., 
Tory admirer. His journeys through the country were a tri ua a phal' 
progress. He was welcomed by thousands of ardent Churduneh.. 
at every town, and often also greeted by mobs who hailed the Inis^ , 
ture of religion and politics for which he stood by riotous demonstra- : 
dons against the Government. 

It was at this inauspicious moment that Sarah came into final 
collision with the Queen. Feeling that her personal relatjohs liad 
become impossible, she had in February induced her husband to aiSki : 
the Queen, first, to allow her to remain as much as possible itt the;, 
country, and, secondly, that at the conclusion of peace she mijgbi? 
resign her offices in favour of her two daughters, I^y Rialtbn aikii. 
Lady Sunderland. Sarah affirmed that Anne had promised her this 
reversion upon a former occasion. The Queen, who 'Vi^:biddiQi^' 
&reweli to her General starting for the wars, readily agreed to the. 
first, but upon the second conte nted herself with sa ying that $hehp|Msd, : 

tCoxe, V, 154- * /W., ij ^ md., »t stq. 
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dbe .DucBe^ -wouM not leave her service. When later on, however, 

. ;§t{iac^ pressed for more precise assurances and mentioned a promise, 
Quech said first, “I do not remember that I was ever spoke to 
About it.” , On being further pressed she ended ihe discussion by 
i^i^g impatiently, “I desire that I may never be troubled any more 
bn tite ^bject.” 

„ Sarah, whdi she had returned fuming to the country, commented 
, At table fitcely upon public affairs, and was by no means careful what 
■ .bbe said about the Queen. It was a definite part of the Harley-Abigail 
tampa%n against her to report to Anne an5rthing likely to make 
ill-will, and it is certain that their tales lost nothing in Ae telling. 

„ At die Court Sarah was accused of uttering atrocious sentiments and 
calumnies against her mistress. Indignant, she demanded an audience 
to clear herself. The Queen did her best to avoid seeing her. She 
found three separate hours unsuitable, named a fourth, and can- 
celled the appointment on the grounds that she was going to Kensing- 
ton. Sarah followed her there, and asked the page of the backstairs 
to tell the Queen she begged to be received. Then she sat down, 
according to her account, in the window, “like a Scotch lady with a 
petition, instead of a trusted and lifelong confidant.”^ After a long 
interval she was admitted. 

All accounts of what followed are based upon Sarah’s narrative 
in her Conduct of the Duchess of Marlberough, which she published in 
,1742.* The Queen began by saying, “I was just about to write to 
.you.” As Sarah tried to unfold her case Anne said, “Whatever you 
’ ^ye to say, you may put it in writing.” She repeated this interrup- 
rioh four or five times. Sarah protested that she only wished to cleat 
herself fitom false aspersions. The Queen turned away her ftice from 
her. Sarah declared that there were those about the Queen who had 
made her believe that she had said things of her which she was no 
. more capable of saying than of killing her own children, and “that 
. I ^dom pamed her Majesty in company, and never without respect.” 

dw |ithe Queen observed generally, “Without doubt there are 
rhatiy Hes told.” 

' Sarah then pressed to know what exactly it was that she was 
idl^ed to have said. The Queen used the second formula which her 
advjb^ ^d no doubt suggested. Sarah in her letter asking for the 
..audttlice,Wd written, “What I have to say in my own vindication 
.!|i«bi| .,ha1re no consequence in obliging her Majesty to answer.” 

' 1 Bknheito MSS., quoted in $. J. Reid, John and Sarah, Duke and Dnehest erf ifaft- 

• Conduft, p. *79. 
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Fastening upon this, the Queen repeated again and again, “You 
desired no answer and shall have none.” To all protestations and 
entreaties she made this unchanging reply. At lengdi she moved 
towards the door. On this, in Sarah’s words, “when she came to 
the door I fell down in great disorder. Streams of tears flowed 
down against my will and prevented me speaking for some time.” 
There may have been a moment when Anne relented, for she cep 
tainly stayed and listened further. But presently, recovering hersetf, 
she repeated again and again her parrot sentence, “You desired no 
answer, and you shall have none.” At last Sarah could endure it no 
longer. “ I am confident your Majesty will suffer for such an instance 
of inhumanity.” “That will be to myself,” said the Queen. These\ 
were the last words ever interchanged between the two women. 
They never saw each other again. 

“After I had come out from the Queen,” says Sarah, “I sat me 
down in the long gallery to wipe my eyes, before I came within 
sight of anybody.”^ She recovered her spirits before her temper: 
Gaultier reported that she “left the palace like a fury.”® 

Throughout the spring and summer an outpouring of addresses, 
organized by the Opposition, and expressing Tory sentiments and 
fervent loyalty, flowed to the Queen from all parts of England. Aime 
was delighted with these manifestations. She frequently received 
the deputations in person and made no secret of her sympathies. 
Even Lockhart, the leader of the Scottish Jacobites in the Commons, 
was welcomed by her. “Her Majesty,” he writes, 

seem’d very well pleased, gave a gracious return to the address, and 
then told me, tho I had almost allways opposed her measures, she did 
not doubt of my affection to her person, a/id hop'd I wotdd not coneterr 
in the design against Mrs Masham or for hrinpngover the Prince of Hannover. 
At first I was somewhat surprized, but recovering my self, I assur’d 
her, I shou’d never be accessary to the imposing any hardship or affront 
upon her.® 

Shrewsbury had hitherto been a frequent visitor to the buil(^gs 
at Blenheim. He lived but a few miles away at Heythrop. Lately 
his visits had ceased; and Sarah could only guess whether this was 
due to general politics or to her incautious disparagements of the 
Italian Duchess. While the Sacheverell trial hung in Ae balance, and 

* Blenheim MSS., quoted in S. J. Reid, p. 327. 

* F. Salomon, Gescbichte des letv^ten Mmsteritm Komfftt Ames, p. 24. 

® Lockhart Papers (1817), i, 317. 
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when popular opinion ran strongly against the Government, it had 
been a matter of widespread curiosity which way the Duke of Shrews- 
bury would vote. He voted for acquittal. No one could reproach 
him for this. He was a free man. His vote on the merits was right 
and in harmony with the public mood, but the fact that one of King 
William’s most renowned Ministers walked through the lobby of 
the House of Lords against Sacheverell’s impeachment showed 
many people that the impeachment was as wrong as every one now 
saw it had been impolitic. 

What set London agog was not Shrewsbury’s vote against the 
Government, but its sequel. On the afternoon of April 14 Anne 
sent for the Marquis of Kent and deprived him of his office of Lord 
Chamberlain. He could be consoled with a dukedom. The next 
morning Shrewsbury, within seven weeks of his hostile vote on the 
key issue of Sachevcrell, was appointed in his stead. In this period 
the Lord Chamberlain, with his constant access to the Sovereign 
and his immense social and ceremonial power in the Court, was an 
officer of State almost as high as the Lord Chancellor. That such an 
office should be in hands independent of the Ministry and of the 
harassed Treasurer and First Minister was a political change of the 
first order. The Queen, sustained by her secret advisers, did not 
even mention the matter to Godolphin beforehand. She wrote to 
him (April 13) of her desire “to allay the heat and ferment that is 
in this poor nation. Since you went to Newmarket,” she continued, 
“I have received several assurances from the Duke of Shrewsbury 
of his readiness to serve me upon all occasions, . . . which offer I 
was very willing to accept of, having a very good opinion of him, 
and believing he may be of great use in these troublesome times. . . . 
I hope that this change will meet with your approbation, which I 
wish I may have in all my actions.”^ 

The Treasurer on this wrote to the Queen in the most vehement 
terms: 

Your Majesty is suffering yourself to be guided to your own Ruin 
and Destruction, as fast as it is possible for them to compass it, to 
whom you seem so much to hearken. . . . .There is no Man [he said 
of Shrewsbury] of whose Capacity 1 have had a better Impression; nor 
with whom I hive lived more easily and freely for above twenty Years. 
. . . [And] to bring him into your Service and into your Business at 
this Time, just after his being in a publick open Conjunction in every 
Vote with the whole Body of the Tories, and in a private, constant 

* Coxe, V, 215-216. 
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G^trespondence and Caballing with Mr Harley in every- Thing, what 
Consequence can this possibly have, but to make every Man that ; 
now in your Cabinet Council, except [the Duke of Sbraecset] to ruh . / 
from it as they would from the Plague. 

He concluded with "two humble requests”: 

The one, that you will allow me to pass the Remainder of my Tjfe 
alwa 3 rs out of London, where I may find most ease and Quiet, 'll* ' 
other, that you would keep this Letter and read it again about next 
Christmas, and then be pleased to make your own Judgment, who hatn. 
given you the best and most faithful advice.^ i ' 

But how could Godolphin resign? Was not Shrewsbury exacdy 
the element with which he and Marlborough had wished to strengdien : 
the Government? Was he not a national statesman who would keep ' 
the Queen high above the “merciless men” of both parties? Had 
not Marlborough himself half a year earlier wished for such a 
development? The doctrine that the Sovereign acts only on advice 
of Ministers responsible to Parliament was in its infancy. How i 
could Godolphin boggle at a lapse in procedure, however unpleasant, 
however menacing? The first conclusion of the Junto, particularly 
of Simderland, was that Shrewsbury’s appointment was a stroke 
by Marlborough and Godolphin to reconstruct the Ministry at 
their expense. This opinion seems to have been widely held out-! 
side ministerial circles.® The Jimto were therefore suspicious and 
dumb. 

When Godolphin reached London on the i6th it was the Queen 
who was the first with reproaches. “He had shown,” she remarked, 
“more uneasiness in the new appointment than any of his col- _ 
leagues.” When the Queen assured him that she intended no further . 
changes Godolphin’s rejoinder was laconic: “The reports of the 
town run high on that subject.” His dismissal from the royal ' 
presence was cold and formal. When he met Somers and Suntkrr 
land he found them alive with distrust. His agitated m anne r and 
downcast mood convinced them that his fortunes were not divorced 
from theirs. There rem^ed an even greater fear — the dissplutioii • 
of Parliament. This now became the dominant factor. ABier. ' 
Sacheverell the Whigs did not date to face the country. They had 
forced themselves upon the Queen in the name of Parliament and \ 
the electors. They were now unsure of the electors; and ib^y Iqaew, 
the Queen could soon get rid of the Parliament, alrei^y in its seoot^ r - 

® Cmduet, p. *91. * Maffei’s letter of May 23 to Matlbotougbi Owe, v,.aM. 
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Theise was notfamg for it but to make the best of Shrewsbury 
hope to conciliate him. “1 have seen lord Somers and Lord 
.Sunderland to-day,” wrote Godolphin to Sarah.^ “Both appear to 
to be mortified as much as myself, but thinking it reasonable 
cienough to dissemble.” 

Moreover, Shrewsbury was profuse in his expressions of friend- 
ship for the Lord Treasurer and of admiration for the General in the 
field. He wrote in the most ceremonious style to Marlborough. 
In , a soothing interview he half persuaded Godolphin that he meant 
to work with him. Godolphin, therefore, submitted to what was 
' none the lels a royal af&ont to his office and status and a searing 
mark of his loss of credit with the Queen. “I have seen the Duke of 
Shrewsbury,” he wrote (April 17). “I find most people are of 
opinion that he will like very well to live easily with us, and I am not 
unapt to think so too. But I think ’tis very plain that he comes in 
by Mr Harley.”® And on April zo: "The Lord Chamberlain was 
extremely full of professions to you, to me, and to Lady Marl- 
borough; and that by whatever door he came in, it was always with 
an intention and a desire to live well with us three. I answered with 
compliments from you and me. . . . His Grace protested most 
solemnly to me that he never had spoken one word to Abigail in 
his life.”® 

Marlborough, banging away at Douai with the daily chance of a 
decisive battle upon his hands, had no doubts about what the new 
^pointment meant. Shrewsbury had been brought into the Govem- 
meut not as his man, but Harley’s. He foresaw from the instant 
.'the truth, which was the worst. “I am very much surprised,” he 
wrote to Godolphin (May 5), “at the courage of the Duke of Shrews- 
fiury to come so freely into the storm: I think you and I may see 
very plainly by neither the Queen’s nor his ever taking notice of it 
to us, that they have another scheme than what would be approved 
xtf by u6.”* And to Sarah: “If I know anything of the temper of the 
Queen^ she would not have made this step, but that they are ready 
to go into all the extravagances imaginable. The chiefest care now 
should be, that the Parliament be preserved; for if that cannot be 
obtained, which I very much doubt, nothing will be worth the 
: toanag^. Of all things, the Whigs must be sure to be of one mind, 
and then all things, sooner or later, must come right.”® 

^uxwsbury lavished reassurances upon Marlborough. After all, 

® Coxe^ ▼, 219. ® Ibid., 223. ^ Ibid., 224. ® IHd.,.zij. * Ibid., 226. ' 
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they had much in common in the past. Both at the peril of their 
lives had been in correspondence with King William, Each had 
played an historic part in driving out Popery and King James. Both 
had in remorse or reinsurance kept alive under the shadow of treason 
their correspondence with the exiles at Saint-Germains. Both had 
faced a mortal danger at the time of the Fenwick trial. Marlborough 
had borne the strain imperturbably. Sluewsbury had crumpled/ 
beneath it. In his nervous depression he had abandoned publiq 
office. Marlborough had marched on through dark years to world\ 
glory. The pair had everything in common, except that they were \ 
to sit in the same Cabinet in opposite interests. But even this glaring 
fact, which Marlborough discerned so plainly, was veiled by 
ceremony and soothing protestation. At no moment was any issue 
presented upon which Marlborough could make a stand either to the 
Queen or to the new Lord Chamberlain. All had to be passed off 
with bows and compliments. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


THE NINTH CAMPAIGN 

1710— MARCH-SEPTEMBER 

O NCE again the great armies assembled, and now more 
numerous than ever. Although the plans of the Allies 
contemplated converging inroads upon France from 
the Rhine, from Dauphine, and upon the coast, all 
gravitated irresistibly to the main theatre. Apart from the separate, 
self-contained war in Spain, all the subsidiary operations languished. 
Marlborough’s diminished authority was incapable of infusing 
vigour into them. The Elector of Hanover threw up the command 
of the Imperial forces on the Rhine on the ground that they were 
relegated to a minor role. Even with a superiority of three to one 
he had only gaped at his opportunities in 1709. Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy felt that this was a season for politics rather than for war; 
and M. de Seissan, a French refugee of some mark, who had under- 
taken to raise the Cevennes, never found himself provided with the 
means to undertake this task. 

All lay in the north and among the fortresses. Here Marlborough 
and Eugene would war with Villars supported by four other 
marshals; and every scrap of force that could be gathered by the 
war-wearied combatants was hurried to their respective camps. The 
confederate army marshalled i j 5 battalions and 262 squadrons, with 
loz cannon, 20 howitzers, and 40 pontoons.* France, rightly 
judging the impotency of the minor theatres, claimed to have avail- 
able for Vdlars’s command no fewer than 204 battalions, 308 
squadrons, and a full proportion of artillery and pontoons. ViUars’s 
own statements of his strength vary. When making head against 
Marlborough and Eugene he boasted of a great superiority: in his 
memoirs he declares himself the weaker by 40,000. There is no 
doubt that the allied armies were far better equipped and supplied 
and thus stronger in war-power than their opponents, and all the 
movements of both sides were based upon this ftet. 

1 Matlbofough, no battalions and i6i squadrons; Eugene^ 45 battalions and loi 
squadrons. 
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European and English public opinion expected that the two 
great commanders, superior in skill and in the numbers at 
command, would soon bring the war to an end; but the task was not 
so easy. The dangers and cost of assaulting bravely held cntrendi- 
ments were rated at a new high level after Malplaquet. The cam- 
paign still lay in the second and third lines of the French fortress 
2one, with all the obstinacies and time, -losses that must be eirf- 
countered there. The problem of feeding and foraging their enormh 
ous armies in ruined, famine-stricken regions confronted these lordi; " 
of thirty or forty thousand cavalry with rigorous limitations.^ 
Eighteenth-century warfare had reached its maximum and its^cul-l 
mination as a result of squandered opportunities both of victory \ 
and of peace, and of a will-power on both sides which was alike 
unreasoning and indomitable. Meanwhile at Gertruydenberg the 
diplomatists and plenipotentiaries, surrounded by a host of agents 
and busybodies, ofScial and unofficial, manoeuvred sedately around 
the clauses of the peace treaty, incapable as were the armies of reach- 
ing a decision.! 


Marlborough to Godolpbin Hague 

March \st^ 1710 

★You will sec by the enclosed intercept’d letter from Monsr Torcy th^ 1 shall 
not be able til the next post of giving the Queen any account of the Negotiations; 
these people continu resolv’d to have a Peace if it may be had for Sicilly and Sardagn 
[Sardinia], by which I think it is absolutly necessary for the Queens Service that the 
Pari: shou’d be setting, for shou’d it be refus’d or grant’d without the knowlidge of , 
Pari: I fear it might cause very great uneasiness, but You on the place can best judge, . 
which will be best to continu the setting or to make a short prorogation. ' . 

Mmhw , 

★. . . The Pensioners are expected back this night or to-morrow momipg early ’ ’ 
to make their rapport. We know already that the French sent last night an express to 
their King. What I can observe of the Pensioner and others is that they»seem -resolved' 
not to comply with France in such a peace as may leave the war in Spain. Though at 
the same time they tell me that there is an impossibility of continuing the war. How-. 
ever they arc very desirous of doing all in their power for our taking the field cariy 
and I expect Gidogan and the undertakers for the forage and wagons to be here on , 
Thursday so that I may give the necessary orders that nothing may be wanting, ... . 
for I think the only good step we can make towards a peace is to get early into the ; ; 
field. , . . Gromko [Grumbkow] has in great confidence given me a relation of the , 
offers the King of France has made to his master, ... 

Mdr^ tz . " 

★1 have just now come from the Pensioners when Monsieur Buys and Van Derdussen,, 
have made their rapport. ... I think the French have it still in their power tb aninse. ' 
and cheat us. But if they should be in earnest to have a peace and that they will he ; , : 
contented with Cidlly for the Duke of Anjou you may assure the Queen that in ^y ; ^ 
^ opinion every man in this State will be for it. And I am very much afraid that if the . 
F^ch will insist upon more they will even in that case find very nuuiy friends in , 
^s countty. ... I think it absolutely necessary that my Lord Townshend and I ^ould 
; have positive orders how far we may agree to any consideration for the IMtc cif 
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iVo aheimtives o&ted themsehres to the Allies for die fim) 

, peaetJtation of the French fortress zone (see map, p. 685). The first, 
VWhMi no doubt Marlborough would have fiivoured because of the 
i UM he could make of British amphibious power, was near the coasts 
dswn die "tys by Saint-Venant and Aire, aiming at the creation of a 
,* ' new reinfiardng base at Abbeville. This movement would turn the 
left and <;ait in behind the principal fortresses of the French barrier. 

It would also avoid the fortified line which Villars was preparing 
: from La Bass6e to Douai. A right-handed operation of this kind, 

•I however, though very agreeable to English interests and to the true 
-Strategy of a combination possessing the command of the sea, 

; ;^osed the whole of Brabant to a northward thrust by strong French 
forces. The other choice was to punch at the French centre up the 
Scarpe to Douai and towards .Arras, with further inclination to- 
wards Cambrai. Advance by this route was the most direct invasion 
of France. It covered Brabant and the Spanish Netherlands from 
French counter-strokes, and it threatened simultaneously five or six 
fortresses essential to the French defence, any of which might be 
attacked, all of which must be heavily garrisoned. Both routes led 
into unravaged regions where the advancing armies could feed 

Anjou, * , . By what Count Sinzindorff says to me it is very plain that the Court of 
Vienna had much rather not have a peace with France than to allow any part of the 
Monarque of Spain to the Duke of Anjou, 

Mard 14 

. My Lord Townshend and 1 had a conversation with the Pensioner last night 
„ where be owned to us very freely that he did not believe that France had sincere inten* 
/dons of evacuating Spain. But if they could or would do it for Sicilly, he looked 
>’ vUpon it as a great happiness. He assured us that nobody but ourselves knew of his 
opinion on this particular; for till the French should make a positive declaration he 
thought it dangerous even for the knowledge of Vanderdussen and Buys. 

March 19 

★This morning the Pensioner brought me a letter he had received from the French 
ministers at Gerturenberg. ... I think everybody is convinced that the chief design 
of France is to cause a division amongst the Allies; the Imperialists are very desirous 
, , of making a peace with France upon the conditions they offer of giving four cautionary 
in their country* and the States General are as positive in putting an end to the 
l^r at once by giving the Duke of Anjou a parfage. 

Hague 
April % 1710 

" , shall not trouble You with the reflections of these people on the occasion of 
Sicheyierelie, Thay turn every thing to be a reason for Peace, which thay will have, 

\ if the itoch be in earnest. Petkomc return’d yesterday from Gertruydenberg, He 
; ftance is desirous of a seperatt Peace [/.?., a peace made by all the Allies with 

> France iipart from Spain], provid’d we will be content’d with the four Cautionary 
that thay will evacuat Spain if the D. of Anjoue may have a reasonable 
yvhisttA . people ate I believe unanimously resolv’d to give him Sldlly and^ 
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themselves for many weeks. Both were sustak^ by good water- 
ways. Marlborough controlled the Lys up to Armenti^res, and the 
Scheldt to beyond Toumai. By either of diese rivers he could draw 
through Ghent the whole resources of the confederacy, and carry 
forward supplies, siege-trains, and munitions with ease and sureness. 
Upon the whole, the central punch, if successful, would lead into 
better ground for the operation of all arms, and especially the 
cavalry, then so dominant a factor. Thus the strategic choice was 
evenly balanced; but the political needs of the Dutch to have the 
main allied army between their regained territory and the enemy\ 
was decisive. There is no evidence that Marlborough at this time \ 
pressed seriously for the coastal movement. The councils of war \ 
were guided by him and Eugene towards the French centre. This 
meant the siege of Douai, followed if successful by that of Arras. 
There was complete agreement upon this. 

The French placed four armies in the field — ^in Roussillon under 
Noailles, in Dauphin^ rmder Berwick, on the Rhine under Harcourt, 
and the great mass under Villars, when he was fit enough, in the 
Netherlands. Owing to the stringency of food, forage, money, and 
equipment, these armies were to stand everywhere on the defensive. 


Safdain, but I believe the Pensioner thinkes the fTrench are not in earnest, which makes 
him very uneasy, not knowing how to gett ride of these Plenepotcntiarys, Comte 
Senzindorf Ld Townshend and my self are to be att the Pensioners at four aclock where 
Vanderdussen and Monsr Buys are to be. I believe it will be resolv’d that thay shou’d 
this evening or to morrow morning return to Gcrtruydenberg, in order to endeavour 
the knowing if the ffrench have any thing else to offer. I hope thay will speak so 
plainly that att their return, we may on tuesday Ictt you know if these Negotiations 
are to Continu ; Pr: Eugene is expect’d here next tuesday. 


John to Sarah 

Hague 

April 12, 1710 

★l am sorry to sec in all Yours the Condition things are in, in England, I am afraid 
it maybe one of the things which incorages firance in the resolution thay seem to be 
in of carrying on the Warr. I am to leave this place on Munday, in order to be at 
the head of the Army the friday following which is above a month sooner than wc 
have ever taken the field since this Warr, 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Hague 

April 15, 171b 

★You know that these people are so very fond of Peace, that when ever the ffrcnch 
will be reasonable, we shall have it, which in my opinion is as absolutely necessary for the 
Queens service as for these people, Pr. Eugene has said what he can to persude the im- 
possibility of ending this War, but by a seperat Peace with ffrance leaving Spain 
to be conquered afterwards]. We shall see in one month after wc have been in the 
field, not only the humour of the ffrcnch, but of these people also. The In^rialUst 
Continu very obstinat, in never Consenting to any Partage. 

[All the above letters arc from Blenheim MSS.] 
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In the main theatre the winter was spent in strengthening the for- 
tresses and collecting supplies. In March Berwick was offered the 
command till Villars had recovered suflfidently. Berwick demanded 
authority to assemble and forestall the impending attack. As this 
was contmry to Louis XIV’s general conception of a defensive 
campaign, he was not encouraged, and proceeded, as originally 


Engjish Miles 

10 ao 30 40 



proposed, to his command in Dauphin6. Marshal d’Artagnan, who 
had succeeded to the title of Due de Montesquiou by which he was 
in future to be known, was therefore placed in charge of the prepara- 
tory phase. He reinforced La Bassi^e and Ypres, with some difficulty 
persuaded Louis to let him use men and money to strengthen the 
lines about La Bassde, and clamoured for everything needed for 
war. Montesquiou as yet could only feed 40 battalions and 40 
squadrons upon this front, and that for a short time. 

. M^borough, arriving at The Hague, decided to take the field 
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at the end of Matdi. He ordered Albemarle, who had been ib 
command of the British troops in Flanders during ..the wii^, to 
seize Mortagne and Salnt-Amand, on the Scheldt, so as' to open the ; 
water communications for a siege of Douai. Albemarle captured ' 
Mortagne on April 14. It was retaken the next day by Luxembourg, - 
and finally mastered by the Allies on April 18. Saint-Amand, sur-f : 
rounded by inundations, was not yet found assailable. This 
liminary thrust did not relieve the uncertainties of the French Hign 
Command. It might equally well be a feint down the Scheldt tot 
cover an eventusd movement by the Lys. However, the iCon-\ 
federate army began to assemble around Toumai, and in the third ' 
week of April Marlborough and Eugene arrived together from The 
Hague at that fortress. In spite of the late spring and the consequent 
shortage of forage, they had decided to begin operations at oqce 
without waiting for all their troops to arrive or for the grass to grow. 

To besiege Douai it was necessary first of all to pierce the French 
defensive lines. Only half the allied army had yet assembled; sixty 
thousand men were still to come, but it was known that the French 
would be largely immobile for some weeks, and a great operation to 
pierce their lines was planned, albeit with incomplete forces. 

The map opposite shows the situation in the middle of April. 

“I hope to date my next on the other side of the lines,”* wrote 
Marlborough on the 20th, when the Allies advanced. The Duke of 
Wiittemberg and Count Fcltz, with 1 5 battalions and 50 squac^ns, 
were sent ahead to the Deule. The army followed in four columns.. 
The next day Wiirtemberg, accompanied by Cadogan, entered the 
French lines at Pont 4 -Vendin. The defenders retired without fight- , 
ing. Feltz failed at Pont-Auby, but Eugene, coming up in heavy ; 
force, crossed at Courri^es and Saut, and the main army followed : 
across these captured bridges and pressed on to the south of Lens, 
where it halted before the Vimy Ridge after a thirty-mile marchj, ; 
Montesquiou, who was evidently not expecting so early an attack 
and could not in any case co mma nd the means to resist it, was caught 
foraging, and retreated across (he Scarpe at Vitry, breaking his , 
bridges behind him. On the 22nd the advance continued. Monfi^- . 
quiou, now joined by Luxembourg, withdrew ptedpitately, hiS ; 
front ruptured and his forces overweighted. On this day the AUies;- 
followed him across the Scarpe at Vitry, and camped on the south 
bank. Eugene remained north of the Scarpe to invest Douai from ‘ 
that side. Thus in three days Marlborough had advanced fiorty 

^ Coxc, V, i8i. 
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oiiles, and had cmssed die Deuk and the Scatpe without fighting, 
Douai was already almost isolated. Montesquiou could not attempt 
to stand along the Sensde. All the water from this river had been 
diverted to fill the inundations around Douai, and the river-bed 
was passable almost everywhere. He therefore fell right back to 
Cambrai. Here the shortage of supplies and the loss of all his for- 



THE advance: APRIL I9-2Z, lyio 

ward magazines compelled him to disperse the greater part of his 
army, and Marlborough could begin the siege of Douai in most 
favourable circumstances. 

This masterly movement of extraordinary rapidity was made 
possible only by dry forage brought by water. It succeeded because 
it was launched before the enemy could feed on the ground enough 
troops to man their extensive lines. All these fortifications, upon 
which so much labour had been spent, proved perfectly useless. 
They were simply walked over, and a very great tract of comitry, 
which might well have been disputed for the whole campaign, 
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passed at a stroke into Marlborough’s possession. We are often told 
of the leisurely and ceremonious methods of eighteenth-century war. 
Here are movements of large armies as swift and sudden as any in 
military annals. 


John to Sarah 


Lens 

April 21, 1710 


In my last I had but just time to tell you that we had passed the lines. 
I hope this happy beginning will produce such success this campaign 
as must put an end to the war. I bless God for putting it into their 
heads not to defend their lines; for at Pont de Vendin, where I passed 
the Mareschal d’Artagnan was with 20,000 men, which, if he had 
stayed, must have made it very doubtful. But, God be praised, we 
are come here without the loss of any men. The excuse the French 
make is, that we came four days before they expected us.^ 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Lens 

May I, 1710 

*^1 have receivM none of Your letters since my last, nor nothing 
new has pass’d here. Our Canon both from Gand and Mons, cou’d 
not be coming forward til to morrow, so that we hope to have part of 
them here about the eighth, and that we might not Continu inticrly 
Idel. Tho it be against the rule to open the trenches before we have 
our Canon, we think of doing it tomorrow, or the next day at farthest, 
for if it were possible we wou’d faine be masters of this town in this 
month of may.^ 

Douai was a fortress of the first order, well prepared and supplied 
for a siege. The Deule and the Scarpe were joined by a canal in the 
town, which was therefore an important key to the waterways. It 
was protected by a number of strong outlying posts, and by Fort 
Scarpe, a large detached work which guarded the north-western 
approaches. Water played a great part in its defences, and the inun-. 
dations severely limited the sectors open to the attackers. General 
Albergotti commanded the fortress with a garrison of over eight 
thousand men, comprising 17 battalions in Douai and 3 in Fort 
Scarpe. 

The lines of circumvallation were completed on April 28, Forty 
battalions and as many squadrons under the command of the Princes 
of Anhalt and Orange conducted the siege, which Marlborough and 
Eugene covered. It was generally hoped that the town would be 
1 Coxe, V, 184. 2 Blenheim MSS. 
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reduced before the grass grew and Villars could assemble an army 

^ siege-train of two hundred 

g s, “eluding 8o heavy pieces, did not reach the canq) dll May 9. ‘ 
The feet that tlw French had control of the sluices made water coifr ' 
mumcations difficult. They were also able, by galleys f^S 

s°S from T 

south from Toumai. Marlborough therefore collected large/ 



the siege of douai 


quantities of wagon transport, and also developed the water com- 

The heavy batteries began m 

Loi^ XIV hoped that by this time Montesquiou would be stromr 
^ough to impede the task of the besiegers. He was answered Z 
T undertaking a siege, were still superior* and 
at could not yet take the offensive. VilLrs arrived 

Peronne on May 14, and took command. His army could not he 

^diough strategically ffiis 
Douli^ upon the defensive, the idea of a battle to *^<tvc 
from ® <hance offered, was cherished. Berwick, recalled 
from Dauphine, joined the army for the same purpose as bSS 

• • ^ 9 ° 'rr:,'.''''- ' 
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before Malpl^qaet, Coinniandets-in^chief fought so hard In the 
battles of those days that it was indispensable to have a recognized 
m fully versed in the part. The gallant Villars was stiH 

[■ ; suffering from his wound. His knee discharged, and from time to 
time threatened an abscess. He had had a steel “machine” made 
which held the joint rigid on horseback. He could not ride for more 
than two hours without fatigue and pain. But he was none the less 
“ overflowing with vitality and what in any man less brave and skilful 
, would be called braggadocio. His army began to draw together 
around Cambrai. Far from minimizing his forces to safeguard his 
reputation, he declared that he was at the head of 160,000 men. 
Actually he had a little over 100,000. 

‘^“The Marishal de Villars,” Marlborough wrote to Slingelandt 
(May 12), “is expected in a day or two on this frontier. We shall be 
able to guess by his first motion what his orders and intentions are. 
We are taking the necessary precautions for the receiving him, but til 
I see him on the plains of Lenz, I can not bring my self to believe thay 
will run soe great a hazard as a battel on these plains, whm two Imky 
houres might deside the fate of ffrance**' 

Innumerable sieges took place in these long wars, and most of 
them were merely matters of routine. But the siege of a fortress as 
strongly garrisoned as Douai, with the two main armies in close 
contact around it, created a situation in which on any day one of 
the decisive battles of the world might explode. The fact that no 
great battle was fought does not mean that an intense trial of strength 
and skill was not proceeding between these armies, upon whose 
interplay all European eyes were fixed. Marshal Villars rejected 
the idea of a move against the aUied left by crossing the Scheldt 
about Valenciennes. This would enable practically the whole of the 
besiegers to join the covering armies, while still leaving Douai 
isolated. He could not hazard forcing the Scheldt in the face of such 
opposition. He rejected also a move against the allied centre by 
crossing the streams of the Sens6e and die Moulinet under virtually 
the same conditions. He resolved, therefore, to move round the 
affied right between the Scarpe and Lens, while leaving a force at 
Bouchain which, if Marlborough withdrew his besiegers from that 
side of Douai, could march into the place with men and supplies, 
an 4 teak the siege. Thus he hoped to pin the besiegers to fheir 
task at no great eiqsense in numbers, and to bring a superior field 

^ Hague Archives. 
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army to beat upon Marlborough and Eugene in the region of their 
conununications. 

According to Villats, Berwick and Montesquiou deprecated a 
battle, and Villars admits in his memoirs that he did not mean to 
fight one. He thought, however, that it would do his army good to 
march up to close contact with the enemy, and that if they were found 
well posted he could easily retire. He represented his manoeuvre 
from the outset to his colleagues as a reconnaissance with the whole 



VILLARS’S CHOICE OF ACTION (MAY I710) 

army. Announcing by word and manoeuvre that he intended to 
attack from Bouchain, he concentrated forward in that direction, 
brought in all the troops from Arras, and advanced north-westward 
full of menace. The Ally cavalry patrols detected, as Villars desired, 
the eastward march of the Arras detachment. Marlborough and 
Eugene personally reconnoitred all the possible battlefields between 
Douai and the front Valenciennes-Arleux, and the confederate army 
was deployed in that direction. Only 50 battalions were left at the 
siege and iz squadrons at Pont-^-Rache. The whole of the cavalry, 
which had been feeding its horses from the Deule barges south of 
Lille, was also brought across the Scarpe by Vitry. 

As this confrontation developed day by day both sides received 
strong reinforcements: Villars from the Rhine and Dauphin^; Marl- 
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botough of the Hessians on the spot, of the Palatines coming into 
Brabant, and of several cavalry regiments which Eugene had 
summoned from the Rhine. By May iz the armies faced each other, 
Marlborough and Eugene being astride of the Scarpe. These two 
Commanders, acting as ever in the most perfect harmony, of course 
realized that Villars might only be making a feint, and one 
night would move- suddenly back to the west. They therefore built 
no fewer than twenty bridges across the Scarpe between Vitry and 



MAY 27-30, 1710 


the lines of circumvallation, so that their whole army, moving on 
interior lines, could swing round to the new quarter of the compass 
without the slightest impediment. 

On May 25 Villars made this move. Under the cloak of darkness 
he crossed the Scarpe by eight bridges just east of Arras, and 
debouched into the plain of Lens. On May 27 the three French 
marshals, Villars, Berwick, and Montesquiou, reconnoitred the 
allied right wing and, not liking the look of it, continued their left- 
handed movement towards Lens. Simultaneously Marlborough and 
Eugene extended their right, drew in the bulk of the siege troops, 
and formed a front facing west, leaving only the Dutch under Tilly 
south of the Scarpe. On May 30 Villars advanced directly to witiiin 
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barely two miles of the confederate line, which was now covered hy 
a chain of redoubts. Simultaneously Albergotti began ^ series of 
vigorous sorties from Douai, Marlborough none the less brought; 
up Tilly and the Dutch troops, and battle from all appearances seemed 
imminent. Both the allied Commanders feared tUs was not tfue^ 
But Marlborough's letters still convey a sharp impression of this 
crisis of war. 

“This minute they bring me word,” lie wrote to Godolphm 
(May za), 

that the French have passed the Scheldt, and are marching this way; 
they must make one motion more if they will attack us. Whatever 
may be the success, pray assure the Queen that, for her sake, as well 
as my own, I shall do my best; for, if we have a battle, this must 
decide rhe fate of almost all Christendom. . . . May the great God of 
battles give us success!^ 

And (May 26): 

Marshal Villars's army increases every day; those that are not yet 
come have ground marked for them in the line, which is above eight 
miles long. He gives out that his army will be 160,000 strong. It is 
certain they have a great number of battalions; but I believe, by the 
sickness they have at this time in their foot, we have as many men as 
they. . . . 

I am this day threescore; but, I thank God, I find myself in so 
good health that I hope to end this campaign without being sensible 
of the inconvenience of old age.* 

Marlborough to Townshend 

June I, 1710 

* Marshal de Villars last Friday left his baggage at Arras with an 
intention to have attacked us that day, but when he came so near as 
to see us, he changed his mind, and has since called two councils of 
war. The enclosed will let you see their opinions^ whichJ desire might be. 
shown to nobody but the Pensioner, Count SinzindorflF and SUnge- , 
landt; I have it from a hand that has never failed me^ it is the same Umt ffve 
the first notice of the expedition of Scotland^ as also that of Brussels^ so that 
I rely on this paper and hope to be informed of the King of France’* s answer. 
The Prince of Savoy thinks we should resent the insincerity of the 
King of France, who at the same time he amused us with a sham' 
negotiation gives orders to his general to venture battle.* 

And (June 2): , , 

1 Coxe. V, 193. 2 ,94. 8 B.M., Add. MSS. 4U7S, Ki., , 
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ilie enclosed is what was sent to the King of Fiance two days ago.**. 
If the (^nrt should insist on attacking, his army is so near that he 
may be with us in two hours’ time; however, we t hink ourselves sO' 
securely posted that we have sent the troops back for the canying 
on o£ the siege. ... I thank God I have my health; but what I heat 
from your side of the water gives me so much uneasiness that I am 
not so fully phased with those sanguine thoughts as formerly, that God would 
protett and bhss us; but with all my soul I pray He may, and shall very 
freely venture my life that we may have success.* 


All day the great masses watched each other within cannon, and 
at some points within musket, shot. The French marshals, includ- 
ing Villars, were agreed that the Allies were too strong to be 
attacked, and in the evening the French withdrew out of inunediate 
striking distance. This was no doubt a wise decision. The 'question 
arises, however, why if the numbers of men were approximately 
equal, as Marlborough writes, he and Eugene did not themselves 
advance and attempt to force a battle. The answer must be diat they 
did not intend at this time to run any supreme risks. They thought 
the war was certainly won, and that they need only continue to con- 
duct it successfully to compel a peace. Time, they believed, was on 
their side. There was no warrant for staking the overwhelming 
advantages that had been gained. This reasoning was no doubt 
sound upon all the military facts. Perhaps Marlborough was not 
himself satisfied with it. His mind was oppressed by the hostility 
of die Queen and the growing power of his foes in England. He 
did not feel that confidence in victory which had inspired him at 
Blenheim and Ramillics. “I am not so fully pleased with those 
sanguine thoughts as formerly, that God would protect and bless 
us,” is a sentence which shows that the strains and stresses to which 
he had been so long subjected had worn him down. Had he felt 
fhe same need and urge for battle as in his campaign of 1705 it is by 
no means certain that Villars could have paraded and promenaded 
. nprdi oi the Scarpe with impunity. 

As Jjatt of the siege works, a dam had been built across the Scarpe 
at Bkche to turn the waters for a time into the neighbouring marshes 
and thus prevent the flooding of the trenches. This dyke was 
. defended by a fortified post. Villars was attracted by a plan to 
pveipowef this post, destroy the dam, and with the pent-up waters 




y ^ This must have been a letter intercepted or betrayed at the front. There ^were 
evidently two spies, one in the camp and one at the Court. 
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break an important bridge behind it, as a prelude to an attack on the 
allied sector between the Scarpe and the Sens^. Oddly enough, at 
the same time Marlborough began to feel uneasy about Blache and 
this particular dam. On the morning of June z he rode thither 
himself with Count TiUy. He reinforced the garrison with eighty 
men, and personally gave orders to the commanding officer to 
defend himself to the lit extremity, assuring him that he would be 
supported in good time. The very same night about nine o’clock it 
happened that the enemy attacked. Whether from cowardice olt 
treachery, the officer surrendered the post without any resistance,! 
and with six officers and 150 men was taken prisoner. The dam was 
partly broken, and some waters released before the counter-attack 
ffirove out the intruders. The bridge, however, was not swept away 
by the scour. The incident is of interest because, unless it was pure 
coincidence, it not only illustrates Marlborough’s attention to detail, 
but is another example of the uncanny efficiency of his Secret Service. 

The siege of Douai was strongly contested. Albergotti is said to 
have made no fewer than thirty-two sallies during its course. But 
the Prince of Anhalt’s attack in particular progressed steadily. The 
covered way was mastered by the middle of June, and on the 19th 
two important ravelins of the inner defences were stormed in a bloody 
assault. During the night of the 24th the besiegers were so much the 
masters that they were filling up the ‘capital ditch’ and building 
galleries across it. On the morning of the Z5th Albergotti beat a 
parley, offering to surrender Douai but not Fort Scarpe. This was 
refused, but after some haggling he yielded, and on the 26th articles 
of capitulation were agreed. 

On the morning of the 29th General Albergotti marched out with 
4527 effective men. He led his troops past Marlborough and Eugene 
with mutual salutations. After having ridden some little distance he 
turned back and joined the two Princes, and all proceeded to dine 
together, while the survivors of the garrison made thek way to 
Cambrai, escorted to the French lines by some squadrons of allied 
ho se. 

The losses of the siege had been severe. Albergotti had lost a 
third of his men. The Allies had paid eight thousand casualties for 
the acquisition of the fortress; but, what was even more costly, they 
had consumed the whole of May and June, and their campaign, 
which had started so early and so brilliantly, was now a month 
behind their plans. Marlborough’s depression was extreme. “I 
long,” he wrote to Godolphin (June 12), 
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for aa end of the war, so God*s will be done; whatever the event 
may be,^ I shall have nothing to reproach myself, having with all my 
heart done my duty, and being hitherto blessed with more success 
than was ever known before. My wishes and duty are the same; but I 
caftt say that I have the same sanguine prophetic spirit I did use to have\ for 
in all the former actions I did never doubt of success, we having had 
constantly the great blessing of being of one mind. I cannot say it is 
so now; for I fear some are run so far into villainous faction that it 
would give them more content to see us beaten; but if I live I will be 
so watchful that it shall not be in their power to do much hurt. The 
discourse of the Duke of Argyll is that when I please there will then 
be a peace; I suppose his friends speak the same language in England, 
so that I must every summer venture my life in a battle, and be found 
fault with in the winter for not bringing home peace, though I wish 
for it with all my heart and soul.^ 

Not only the resistance of the fortress but the ravages of typhus 
had smitten the besiegers. ‘‘My last quarters,” wrote Marlborough 
to Godolphin (June i6), 

infected a great many of my servants by which I have lost Grofly, 
my steward, and poor Turliar [his dog] ; but the rest are recovering. 
It is impossible, without seeing it, to be sensible of the misery of this 
country; at least one-half of the people of the villages, since the begin- 
ning of last winter, are dead, and the rest look as if they came out of 
their graves. It is so mortifying that no Christian can see it but must 
with all his heart wish for a speedy peace. ^ 

Harley's tentacles now extended in all directions. He had brought 
into being a group of officers clustered around the Duke of Argyll 
who were actively disloyal to the Commander-in-Chief, under 
whom they were serving, and eagerly bidding for promotion in the 
Army from the regime that was rising into power. 


Orrery to Harley 

Camp before Douay 

June 21, 1710 

Mr Benson will be able to give you a good account of our affairs 
here, having been in the camp with us about six weeks, where he has 
been several times entertained by the Vicar-General [a sneering allusion 
to Marlborough’s wish for the Belgian Viceroy alty] and often had 
discourse with him. I think I already observe an alteration in the 
behaviour of this great man and his friends upon the prospect of the 
change in England. They seem to affect a greater air of civility than 
1 Coxe, V, 197. * /W., 198, 
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they once thought they should ever have occasion for, and 1 aho apt * 
to think they will in some little time make overtures of accommoda- 
tion; for I am persuaded that, though the General should entirely lose 
his power, he will do all he can to keep his place. ' ! 

The Duke of Argyll and I have yet had but very little correspon- ' 
dence with him, and we have no indination to have any with him for 
the future, further than the duty of our posts obliges us to; bnt it is the ; * 
custom for all officers when they quit the camp to ask his lecm^ which is a ; , 
ceremony we would willingly omit if we could. The only way I think for us to , 
be dispensed with in that respect is for the Queen by letter or awt other propA 
method to si^ify to us her leave to go out of the camp and return to EngianA 
when we think fit, . \ 

I have lately written to H[enry] S[t John] about my being made a \ 
Major-General. ... I am plainly left out in this last promotion out of \ 
pique which has stopped at me though there are not Major-Generals 
enough upon this establishment. ... I don’t desire it for my own par- 
ticular advantage. . . .^ 


And again from the camp before Bdthune (July 31): 

Some time ago I writ to H. St [John] pretty earnestly to let him 
know how necessary I thought it was tl^t some restraint should be ' 
put to that exorbitant power Lord Marlborough has in the army. 

I am every day more convinced of that necessity, for he plainly disposes 
of preferments here with no other view but to create a faction sufficient 
to support him against the Queen and her friends in case every other 
prop should fail. 

I mentioned at the same time my promotion of Major-General which I 
think I have no ill title to^ and which I suppose upon the first application to , ' 
the Queen will be granted. It will be of use to encourage her friends here and 
will add a little to the present mortification of his Highness,^ 

It is not often that personal motives are so nakedly exposed. 


The flow of Ally reinforcements was continuous. Marlborough 
replaced the weakened regiments from his numerous garrisons, and 
in the first week of July he and Eugene stood at the head of x8a 
battalions and 284 squadfons, all in good strength, a total of ' 
120,000 men. It was still their intention to strike at Arras, the key- 
stone of the last line of the French fortress barrier. In the face of 
bad weather it took a fortnight from the fall of Douai to retotadi?^ ; 
tion the army, to replenish its food and forage, and to place it 
a new front north of the Scarpe between Douai and Lens. On tiie v 


^ Portland Papers, iv, 544. * Ibid,, 553* 
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izdi the Allies cooved forward past and over foe Vimy Ridge, and 
lay alopg foe Scatpe wifo Arras in foil view. Villars, denuding foe, 
Frerufo garrisons not immediately foreatened, had concentrated an 
even larger army in his new lines stretching along foe Crinclu>n 
stream from Arras to foe Somme. These fortifications, held in force 
by foe main army of France, offered bluntly to foe AUies another 
Malplaquet. Upon foe acceptance or refusal of this challenge the 



JULY 12, 1710 

decisive character of foe campaign depended. Afterwards, as will 
be seen, Argyll attacked Marlborough for timidity in not having 
besiqged Arras, as he had already attacked him for temerity in fight- 
ing at Malplaquet; but at foe time foe allied high command was 
: united in declining to play so high a stake as the great ficontal attack 
upon foe whole French army in its entrenchments which was tl» 

. needfol preliminary. All were agreed that foe French position was 
top strong to assault. General Kane, a competent officer not in- 
volved in foe highest affiiirs or intrigues, says, “ Villars’s army much 
putnumbeted ours, and he retired behind foe Sens^e, so that foere 
was no coming at him nor laying siege to Arras.” It was therefore 
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resolved to lay siege to B6thune, a place of minor importance on the 
southern tributary of the Lys, which opened a waterway for a subse- 
quent attack on Saint-Venant and Aire. This decision was in fact a 
reversion to the discarded alternative of a coastal advance, at a 
season too late to reap its rewards. Marlborough revolved deeply 
an attack upon Calais and Boulogne. Political deterrents were 
added to the military difficulties. He wrote to Godolphin (August 2):, 

You may be assured that the King of France is so encouraged 
by what passes in England that he has taken a positive resolution for' 
the continuation of the war, and reckons upon my not being employed 
this next campaign. The little consideration that the Queen has for 
you and me makes it not safe for me to make any proposal for the 
employing those regiments now in the Isle of White; though, if things 
were formerly, I could attempt a project on the sea-coast that might 
prove advantageous. But as everything is now, I dare attempt nothing, 
but what I am almost sure must succeed; nor am 1 sure that those 
now in power would keep my secret.^ 


Bdthune, wliich was defended by fi^een battalions, was invested 
on July 15, and capitulated on August 29. ^ The siege was bloody, 
and cost 3500 men, apart from sickness and desertion. Villars con- 
tinually threatened a battle for its relief, but he, like the allied com- 
manders, was not prepared to ‘Venture.” Once again, after the 
capture of Bethune, Marlborough and Eugene pondered the ques- 
tion of a general assault upon the French entrenchments, and once 
again they decided not to try. “Our sickness continues,” wrote 
Marlborough to Sarah (August 28), “but I thank God I have my 
health, and will take the best care I can to keep it. My poor coach- 
man, that has lived so long with me, died of this fever yesterday; 
and poor Daniel, my favourite cook, is not yet recovered; but they 
hope he will.”® Although there had been no battle, the losses of the 
campaign had been heavy: eight thousand at Douai, 3 500 at B6thune, 
and fourteen thousand sick or deserted. Nevertheless, while resign- 


^ Coxe, vi, 342. 
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Argyll to Harley 


August 29 

The town of Bethune has designed to capitulate, so we shall have it in a day or 
two. What our mighty Prince of Blenheim will think of doing afterwards, I know 

i j , — -j — — j 7 — 

and our horse so much out of order that we shall be obliged to stay as long in garrison 
next spring as the enemy, and I don’t know but his Grace may think it his interest to 
have it so. [Portland Papers, jW.Af.C., iv, 569.] 

® Coxe, v* 332. 
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ing the main objective, and in spite of “a very unlucky accident,”^ 
they felt strong enough to attack two fortresses at once. 

On ^ September 6 Anhalt with forty battalions and as many 
squadrons besieged Aire, and Nassau-Friesland (the Prince of 
Orange) with twenty battalions and five squadrons Saint-Venant. 
Of the two towns 
Aire was incompar- 
ably the stronger, 
and held a garrison 
of fourteen battal- 
ions, double that 
which defended 
Saint-Venant. Marl- 
borough stood mid- 
way between his 
sieges and Arras. 

Upon the]^whole, 
this phase offered 
Villars his best 
opportunity. With 
sixty battalions and 
forty-five squadrons 
withdrawn from the 
allied army for the 
sieges, and with all 
Brabant exposed ex- 
cept for its fortress- 
es, the possibility 
was open to him of 
taking the offensive. 

He suggested this 
course to Louis o*’ saint-venant 

XIV, but in a half-hearted manner. The King, who was watching the 
English Court even more closely than the fighting front, would not 

1 Marlborough to Godolphin 

Sept, the zzttdf 1710 

★Since my last we have had no letters from England. Wee have here had a very 
unlucky acccdcnt. Great part of our powder and amunition that was for the carrying 
on of these two sieges, came from Gand on thursday last escort’d by 1200 foot and 
450 horse on friday thay were attack’d by the Enemy and beaten, so that the powder 
was blown upp, and the rest of the store ships sunk; I have sent to Lille Menin Tournay 
and Doway to see what stores we can have from those places, for Pr, Eugene and my 
self are resolv’d not to raise this siege as long as we have any hopes of getting powder 
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allow him to run such risks. ViUars therefore contented himself with ' 
harassing the communications, and one sharp action occurred with . 
Eugene’s foraging parties and their escorts, in which the Frcn^ i 
tained a rebuff. Saint- Venant fell on September 30. Aire made a more 
obstinate and formidable resistance. The slaughter was heavy, and 
the weather terrible. ‘‘Our poor men,” wrote Marlborough, “are ; 
up to their knees in water.” It was not until November 9 that the; V/t 
capitulation was signed. The garrison had lost more than a third ol , 
its strength, and the Allies nearly seven thousand men, apart from' ' i 
sickness. Villars, whose wound required repeated attention, had\ 
handed over the command of his army to Harcourt after the fall of v 
Bethune some six weeks earlier. It was now too late to attempt an V 
advance on Abbeville and the creation of a new base there, and both ' 
armies dispersed into winter quarters. 

Although this campaign, so costly in casualties and disease, was 
conducted impeccably by Marlborough, and the results achieved . 
were substantial, it was nevertheless a disappointment. That Marl- 
borough and Eugene with 1 20,000 men should not have been able 
to bring the enemy to battle or take Arras seems surprising in view j 
of the achievements of their great years. Reasons other than military 
must be invoked in explanation. Marlborough, ageing rapidly, 
undermined at home, uncertain of the loyalty of some of his princi- 
pal officers, could bring himself to do no more than play military . i 
chess with his accustomed skill, and wait for the enemy tp make some 
fatal mistake. If he had run the supreme risk, if he had hurled his/ 
army upon the French entrenchments, or if, repeating his manoeuvre ;/ 
of 1705 and carrying eight days’ supplies in his wagons, he had 'i 
marched through the intervals between the French fortresses and , 
forced a crisis, he might have ended the war at a stroke, or, on the 
other hand, have ruined all. No one can pronounce. The authority 
of the twin Captains cannot lightly be set aside by posterity. What 
they deemed imprudent must certainly have been perilous. What " 
they declared to be impossible was probably beyond the reach of" 
mortal man, / ; 

enough to make the trenches, but what gives me the greatest uneasiness is that dds 
misfortune may make our designe on the Cost impracticable, but 1 am so ded^ous idE 
executing it, that you maybe sure if it be possable, it shall be attempt’d; but my head 
at this time is so full how to gett the necessary stores for the carrying on of dda sic^ge^ 
that I cant think of any thing else for some few days. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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SUNDERLAND’S DISMISSAL 

1710— APRIL-JULY 

H itherto the forces gathering against the domestic 
system and foreign policy of Marlborough and Godol- 
phin had been numerous and powerful, but disunited. 
After the trial of Sacheverell they became sentient and 
focused. There emerged the same group of powerful nobles loosely 
attached’ to either party which had played its part in 1708 and was to 
do so again in 1714. But this time their weight was cast on the 
Tory side. The encouragement which the Queen gave to almost 
all dements hostile to her own leading Ministers offered prospects 
of favour and power to both honest antagonism and selfish aims. 
To control the government of Britain, which Marlborough’s sword 
had raised so high, was an attraction captivating the great nobles 
and magnates of the day. At the root lay Harley with the Tory 
Party, and now, somewhat incongruously, with the Church. The 
; jealous or disaffected officers in the Army found their leader in the 
puke of Argyll. In the Cabinet the Duke of Somerset was indted 
jjy foe craft of Harley and foe smiles of Anne to pursue his dream 
of heading k Government. He found support at this time from foe 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Privy Seal. He saw himself upon foe high 
toad to mastery; he did not hear foe slighting conunents which those 
whom he aspired to lead, and whose interests for a time he served, 
,wctc accustomed to make upon him behind his back. Already, as 
has been described, Shrewsbury had begun in his cautious manner 
to work with Harley. All these men in the months following foe 
.jSachcVdrell fiasco ‘entered into measures’ — to use their dignified, 
expression — ^with one another. Harley, in close touch with St John, 

I guided from foe House of Commons; Argyll glared in the camp; 
^^meftet flaunted himself at foe Court; and Shrewsbury lent an 
asi^ci; of prudence and disinterested moderation to foe whole cabaL 
A novel term now came into British politics. The five Whig lordsj 
b^ called foe Junto. The new group was nicknamed die 
“There is a Juntilla in imitation of the Junta,” 
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Maflfei^ wrote to Victor Anoadeus, “and the Duke of Som^set, who 
is called by the nickname of ‘the Sovereign,’ plays the figure of a 
chief, although the others, who are of his society, make him depend 
on their coimsels, and only make use of him to inspire the Queen 
with what they think proper.”® 

Behind them gathered a train of minor figures, peers and Mem- 
bers, some in the Ministry, some in the Army, all in high ei^ectation 
of office or promotion. Among these the Earl of Orrery, Earl Rivers, 
and Earl Poulett were the most prominent and bitter. Orrery and 
Rivers were general officers of the army. Rivers had made the caoH 
paign of 1702 under Marlborough, who promoted him lieutenant- 
general. Hoping to advance more rapidly, he procured Marl- 
borough’s aid in obtaining the command of the ‘descent’ planned ' 
by Guiscard on the French coast in 1706. When this force was 
diverted to Spain he found himself confronted with the choice of 
serving under Galway or returning home. He preferred to return 
home after disparaging Galway to the best of his ability at the G>urt 
of Charles III. In April 1708 Marlborough nominated him to the 
Queen for promotion to general of horse, and also had him sworn a 
Privy Councillor. This ambitious man foresaw the downfall of the 
Whigs, and by the winter of 1709 was intimate with Hatley and 
active in his interest. We have seen how serviceable this interest 
proved to him when the post of Constable of the Tower fell vacant. 
Thenceforward he became the unscrupulous and virulent enemy of 
the Commander-in-Chief under whom he served, and to whom his 
whole rise had been due. Macky says of Rivets; 

He was one of the greatest rakes in England in his younger days, 
but always a lover of the constitution of his country; is a gentleman 
of very good sense and very cunning; brave in his person; a lover of 
play, and understands it well; hath a very good estate and improves 
it every day; something covetous; a tall, handsome man and of a 
very fiur complexion;* 

to which Swift adds “an arrant knave in common dealings, and very 
prostitute.”* 

Earl Poulett, nicknamed “Swallow,” had played some part in 
the Union with Scotland in 1706, and was a Tory politician of minor 
consequence. Macky describes him as “a mean figure in his person, 

® The Savoyard Minister in London. * Coxe, v, 224. * Macky, pp. 57-58. 

* When he died prematurely in 1712 his will created a sdr. He left noting to his' 
family, but distributed a fortune among twenty ladies, described by Swift in less 
flattenng terms. 
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and not handsome.” He tarely spoke in Parliament, hut was busy 
behind the scenes. He was one day to make a speech which got him 
into trouble. 

Apart from Argyll and Orrery, who were actually serving in 
Flanders, these personages were not acting beyond their rights. 
Harley’s combination, however disreputable and clandestine in its 
methods, is not to be dismissed as mere intrigue. It represented 
powerful forces in the land, and stood for a definite and arguable 
policy both at home and abroad. Harley had never diverged from 
the principle on which he had accepted the Secretaryship of State 
before Blenheim, of a broad-based centre administration to serve 
the Queen and make her independent of the extremists of either 
faction. This had also been the conception of Marlborough and 
Godolphin, but they had been forced to abandon it, and had become 
the agents or prisoners of the Whig Junto. They had done this 
against their will and better judgment; but the fact remained that 
they had done it. Neither had the Queen altered her general posi- 
tion of wishing to reign above either party with the assistance of 
leading statesmen from both sides. Harley had received in the 
Sacheverell turmoil an unexpected and most powerful source of 
strength from the excited and now arrogant Church party and clergy. 
This did not harmonize with his general view, but it was none the 
less welcome and potent. Nor could even the Jacobites be dis- 
dained. They proffered their goodwill to a movement which 
promised to them the disintegration of the European coalition which 
had so long waged successful war against their true King — as they 
saw it — and against the chivalrous French monarch who had 
sheltered him, and who championed the Catholic faith. 

But apart from self-interest and the wish to acquire control of 
the State the main bond between all these diverse elements was a 
common desire for peace. Harley’s policy was to stop the war. 
Shrewsbury was convinced not only that it should stop now, but 
that it might have been stopped in the spring of 1709. The Tory 
Party wanted peace, but peace with British profit. The Queen was 
the least convinced upon the peace. Her chief desire was to free 
herself from the Whigs, and now from the Matlboroughs, and to 
reign — ^to quote the phrase by which she was allured — “ as Queen 
indeed.” But she had been too long in the war to think lightly of 
the .abandonment of its aims. She was convinced that only by 
unquestionable victory could her throne be safe; and she saw 
no means of accomplishing this end but through Marlborough. 
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Therefore^ while the successive steps which Anne took toadhieveJher 
personal aimSj» or in response to the pressure of forces roiind her, 
wore the aspect of deliberate design, they were in fact only tentative,i 
and were limited at every stage by the fear of a break-up of the ' 
Alliance or a financial collapse in the City of London, 

In the winter of 1709 the leading members of the so-called Juntilla 
believed that a good peace was procurable at will. They con- 
tinued to nurse this conviction in the spring of 1710; but aithoiih 
they remained eager for peace, they became, as the summer wore on 
and they approached nearer to direct responsibility, increasindy 
doubtful whether it could now be obtained on any terms which the 
nation would accept. They were not blind to the fact that theV 
weakened Marlborough, and as the shadow of his approaching faU 
spread across Europe, the goal they sought receded. They were in 
close enough contact with affairs to feel the stiffening of the French 
attitude. At length they realized that there was no chance of their 
being able to present a good peace to the nation before the election. 
To present a bad peace was to ruin their chances. Therefore, like 
the Queen, they reached the conclusion that the war must be con-J 
tinned for the present, and this in its turn imposed a certain restraint 
upon their action. 

In this, rather than in any lack of power, lies the explanation of 
the gradualness with which the change of Government was effected. 
For, after all, it was upon the election that all political fortunes 
depended. All the news from the country was bad for the Whigs. 
There was keen political excitement and a great deal of discontent. 
The Tory Party was active and confident, and the Church vehement. 
The Whig leaders knew all this as soon as their opponents, and were 
completely unnerved thereby. With the estranged Queen on one 
side and a hostile electorate on the other they felt that they were 
doomed. They and their majorities in both Houses stood upon a 
trapdoor, and at his selected moment Harley could draw the bolt.. 
This sour fact explains, though it does not excuse, their lack of 
loyalty to one another. Their only choice appeared to be eith^ to 
resign together and at once or to be dismissed piecemeal. Thef 
drifted into the latter course largely because of their hope , that ^ 
normal life of the Parliament on which alone they noVr depended , 
might be preserved, and also that perhaps Marlborough, whpmthey’, 
had ridden so hard in the previous year, might produce some new 
victory which would once again retrieve all. In this unhappy pli^t' 
they passed the summer. 
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. . ttppdiotQMnt of Shiewsbiuy the Queen felt that ahe had 

gone &r enough fot the moment. She would not be pressed into; 

, ftdion which would lead to Marlborough’s resignation. Neithet 
. would she ficee herself from the “bondage” of Sarah and the Whigs 
to subthit to another thraldom of the Somersets and the Tories. 

, Siw was well aware that the disgrace of Marlborough and his wife , 
would not bring the country any nearer to the peace she was begin- 
ning apprehensively to contemplate. Harley had, therefore, to move 
with caution. Access to the Queen had been increasingly difficult 
since the rise of the Somersets at G>urt. A doleful letter from Abigail 
reveals this. 


Abigail Masbam to Robert Harley 

April 17, 1710 

I am very uneasy to see you, but my poor aunt [the Queen] will 
not consent to it yet; she puts me off from time to time, which gives 
me a great deal of trouble. I think it necessary for her service as well 
as my own for us to meet, for a great many reasons; therefore I have 
a mind to do it without her knowledge and so secret that it is impos- 
sible for anybody but ourselves to know it. I would come to you 
to-morrow night about eight o’clock to your own house if you approve 
<rf it, but if you have made any appointment with company, any other 
- night will serve me. Send this person to me to-morrow about ten in 
the morning to let me know your resolution what I must do.^ 

If Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Harley could agree upon the next 
tnove, and gain the Queen’s support for acting, another Ministerial 
change would follow. Strenuous efforts were made throughout 
April and May to create this situation. Harley had his internal 
difficulties. The high Tory feeling aroused by the Sacheverell trial, 
unless carefully managed, might swamp his moderate schemes. His 
secret correspondence with Buys and the peace party in Holland 
had led to hostile comment in the House of Commons. There had 
beai mutterings even of impeachment.* Opinion among the Whigs 
"was divided. Godolphin still hoped, though faintly, for an under- 
Sjlanding between Shrewsbury and the Whigs. But how was this to 
be achieved? His own position became daily more embarrassed. 
;H(i was reading one day to the Queen a reference in one of Towns- 
hfin4*s letters which mentioned rumours tha^ the Treasury was to 
be put In commission. “She gave a sort of scornful smile,” wrote 
‘i*f3easurer, 

St i ;' ? V 1 Portland Papers, H.Af.C., iv, 540. 

^ Wmtworth 
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but did not think fit to say a word to me upon it, and, perhaps, it is 
not yet in her intentions or thoughts; but what she may be brought to 
in time by a perpetual course of ill offices and lies from Mr Harley 
and his friends, and no pains taken by anybody for me, to break the 
force of those impressions, I am sure I cannot answer. But this I 
know, that as long as you are abroad in the field, and that your army 
cannot be regularly paid but by my particular care and endeavour. 


no slight provocation shall prevail with me to quit my post. . . . But 
the insolency of Mr Harley and his creature is inexpressible. The Duke 
of Argyll’s brother [Lord Islay] and Lord Rivers, and that sortW 
cattle, have as little management [i,e. decent behaviour] here as you 
say he has abroad.^ \ 


Marlborough to Heinsius 


May 8, 1710 


*. . . Your desiring my thoughts as to what effect the change in 
England may have as to the common cause God only can tell, but to 
you as a friend I own very frankly that I do not like it, and do from 


my soul wish that we had a good peace; I am sure you do me the 


justice to believe that I shall lose no opportunity this campagne that 
may bring it to that happy end.* 


Sarah had retired to Windsor Lodge after her parting from the 
Queen in April. She was now disillusioned of the Whigs, and 
impatient at their weakness and vacillation. She despised the in- 
dividual attempts they made to stand well with Somerset at the 
expense of Godolphin.® She remained convinced that there was no 
comfort to be drawn from Shrewsbury. With sure instinct, she 
distrusted his affabilities, she recognized him throughout as an 
enemy. She was disgusted when the Whigs in their distress sug- 
gested even that she should seek a reconciliation with Abigail. 
Sunderland had toyed desperately with the idea of joining forces 
with Somerset. He had a three hours'" conversation with him, as 
between colleagues, and reported hopefully that Somerset had 
spoken with great coldness of Shrewsbury, and had declared that 
he had only met Harley once at Argyll’s house. Sarah was sure 
that her son-in-law was allowing himself to be deceived. 

She now became the object of Whig solicitations to return to 
Court. We have need of *‘a good advocate with the Queen,” wrote 
Lady Cowper (May 14).^ Godolphin frequently advised her to 
come to town, and Maynwaring constantly warned her of the dangers 

^ Godolphin to Marlborough, May 5/16, 1710; Coxe, vii, 227-228. 

® Heinsius Archives. * Maynwaring to Sarah; Sarah C&rretpondenee^ i, 516-5x7;* 

* Ibid,, 313 . . ' 
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of leaving the field open.^ But Sarah at this time followed Marl- 
borough’s advice to keep clear of the G>urt and leave the Queen 
alone. She shared to the full his prescient pessimism. She took 
such pains to have her letters destroyed that history is indebted to 
Maynwaring for preserving the following sprightly epitome. 

Sarah to Maynwaring 

Saturday Mornings the zoth of May, 1710 

, . . What you write to-day of “The Sovereign’* [Somerset] and his 
company at dinner, is not of a piece with the last letters; and ’tis 
certain if 89 [the Whigs] think of continuing in the Government, that 
fool must be exposed and run down: there is no other way to deal 
with him; hut as long as fear an ill Parliament^ nothing can be done 
but by gaining 28 [the Duke of Shrewsbury] which I believe is im- 
possible, tho’ I find 6 [Sunderland] is pretty well satisfied with him. 
1 wish I may be mistaken in my opinion. But what a melancholy 
reflection it is for 89 that now their fate depends upon gaining a man, 
that t’other day they would have flown over the top of the house if 
anybody had proposed his coming into employment. Since [eitlier] 
their bottom is not very strongs or else we apprehend shadows; if the first, 
I think they have been very much to blame to 38 [Godolphin] and 39 
[Marlborough]; if the last, they must yield to 28 [Shrewsbury], just 
come into the service.^ 

There was the root of the matter. They “fear an ill Parliament. 

. . . Their bottom is not very strong.” Was it, then, for these men 
of straw that she had toiled so long, to find that, having grabbed 
all at her expense, they could not even stand themselves, but must 
drag down Marlborough and Godolphin with them? 

The Duke, from the impressions he could derive at the front, 
had still not entirely discarded hopes of Shrewsbury. He enjoined 
his wife not to be offended by the ignominious suggestions of the 
Whigs in their despair. He saw the whole scene with sombre 
vision; ever3rthing he wrote came true. 

Rumour was now busy at Court and in the coffee-houses that 
Sunderland would be the next victim. Tory addresses were being 
framed against him in the City, in Surrey, in Shropshire. Tory 
partisans assailed him throughout the country. The talk was that 
the fall of Sunderland would be the prelude to the dismissal of the 
Parliament. Marlborough had heard of this in the camp from the 
high language of Argyll and his clique of officers. 

1 Surah Correspondent^ i, 336. 2 Jhid,, 332-534. 
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John to Sarah 


1710 V 

. , . To be emperor of the world I would not give reason for people, 
to believe any consideration would make me truckle to Mrs Masham^V 
I can, for the good of my country and friends, live so as not to secihl' 
to know they are in the world. ... . ^ 

If Shrewsbury intends to keep any measures with you and me he will make 
it his business not to suffer Sunderland to be removed^ but when the time ; 
be proper for the taking off of the mask his being put out will be the first mp* 

I have so resented the behaviour of 221 [the Duke of Argyll] 
nobody converses with him but such as are angry with me.^ 

About a week later the following note reached Harley: 

Somerset to Harley 

Kensington 
May 24, 1710 

The Duke of Shrewsbury says you desire to talk with me, so let 
me know before eight o’clock if you can be at home, or at Northum- 
berland House, this night at nine, accordingly I will come from hence. 
In case you choose to come to me I will have a servant to conduct you! 
and if I come to you, then have your back door open for me; but if 
this notice has not the good fortune to fall into your hands by eight 
o’clock, then any time you shall appoint to-morrow morning I shall 
obey.* 

Unknown as yet to Marlborough, Shrewsbury had taken his first 
important step. He had brought together Harley and Somerset, and 
he provided easy access for Harley to the Queen. At the head of 
the Juntilla a powerful triumvirate had come into being. A further ! 
attack could now be launched against the Whig holders of office. • 
Sunderland was to be dismissed, and the hostile forces also felt 
themselves strong enough for another af&ont to Marlborough, which 
should produce a separate trial of strength. 

After the campaign Marlborough had submitted a series of 
promotions to encourage the Army. He had, however, stopped On 
the roster only one short of the names of Mrs Masham*s brother^ : 
Colonel Hill, and of her husband. Colonel Masham. Harley ao4; 
Somerset were not slow to point this out to the Queen. They saw^ 
and so did she, an opportunity of renewing under more favourable 
conditions the rankling issue that had been fought out earlier iih 
the year. The Queen invited Marlborough to propose both " 

Satah Correspondence^ i, 326-327. « Portland Papers, iv, 54a* 
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tod metowhil^ she delayed signing the whole list of promotions. 
Marlborough immediately complied in the case of Masham, but 
itaised objections to Hill which were certainly justified on military 
; grounds; for even in those days of favour such an appointment 
: would create a scandal in the Army. 

While Cardonnel was at the front Walpole acted as Secretary-at- 
War.^ The Queen sent for him. She remarked that if the promo- 
dc«i list were stopped only one short of Mrs Masham’s brother it 
would be thought by all the world to be done out of prejudice to 
hini. She then told Walpole “to notify her Secretary of State for 
diree more commissions of Brigadiers.”* Walpole knew that Sarah 
had not been satisfied with his attitude about the Hill promotion 
in January. He was sincerely attached to the Whig interest, to Marl- 
borough, and especially to Sarah, to whom he felt himself indebted 
for his advancement, and of whose reproaches he stood at this time 
in awe. He therefore expostulated boldly with the Queen, remind- 
ing her that she had already told him that, though she wished Colonel 
Hill to be Brigadier, she would not insist upon it if the Duke objected. 
Wida his quiet force, already noticeable, he used all the arguments 
about the mortification such a step would be to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and how it would lessen his credit and authority in the 
Army. “I shall be in a very unhappy circumstance,” he wrote to 
Marlborough, “if I venture to say that to the Queen which perhaps 
few servants have done, and at the same time shall be thought to 
act a trimming game.” There is no doubt that he went very far in 
his remonstrances, and also that the Queen was shaken thereby. 
She consented at length not to order the three extra commissions 
until Walpole had been able to write to Marlborough about them. 
Till dien, however, she would sign none of the other commissions. 
At this point she blurted out that she had stopped them in order 
to :^n:e the Hill promotion. Walpole continued to protest, and the 
Queen had misgivings about the admission she had made. She no 
liiubt saw how it might be represented that she was holding up 
the entire promotion of the Army in order to favour Abigail’s 
.brother. 

“She commanded me strictly,” wrote Walpole to Marlborough, 
, "not to tell anybody, in particular not to let you know that she 
stopped tiw! commissions on this account, but would have it though^ 
'm it hidictto has been, that the delay was accidental,” Walpole 
' ends his letter to Marlborough: 

\ Ctise; Mtmoirs ef Sir Robert V'alpoh (17 98), i, 2} ■ 
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As my obligations to the Duchess of Marlborough are so infinite 
that I would rather dye than deservedly lose her good opinion, soe 
I beg if my judgment may sometimes lead me to think what is not 
altogether agreeable to her, you will not expose me to her resentment, 
if you doe not distrust my sincerity, which, believe me, you never 
shall have reason to doe.^ 

The busy circles at Court were soon ^stir with this new misduef. 
We may admire the cleverness of selecting a point which at the same 
time enlisted the Queen’s affection for Abigail, revived her vexation 
over the January dispute, and threatened Marlborough with a thrust 
which must, if it went home, humiliate him before his army. More- 
over, this was the very point on which it had already been founlij 
impossible to marshal Whig resistance. It seemed to the Whig 
leaders no more, one way or the other, than a petty piece of patron- 
age — of which there was plenty — and a chance of pleasing the Queen 
cheaply. They were concerned that Marlborough should take it so 
seriously. They did not see that it would rot the Army, and treated 
it entirely as a matter to be smoothed. Marlborough’s daughter,, 
Lady Sunderland, was no doubt expressing the prevailing view iri 
Whig circles when she wrote her mother in the last days of May: 

When I heard the report mamma speaks of, of Mr Masham’s having 
something given him in the army, I did not think it wrong (as the 
world is made) for papa to humour the queen in it; but for the other 
[an accommodation with Abigail] I own I hoped it an impossible thing 
for you ever to be reconciled to such a creature even if it could do 
good, but that is impossible; it would, may be, let her do the mischief 
underhand. I dare say nothing will be ever right, but the removing 
her; and if that can’t be, I hope she will join with the Tories and not 
with the Whigs, and then it won’t be in their power to ruin all the 
world when there is a peace. ^ 

And Godolphin to Marlborough (June z): 

I find by Mr Walpole, that you have not been easy in the matter of 
Abigail’s brother, I am sorry for it, because it puts a difficulty upon 
your friends here, and nothing would so much gratify your enemies. 
The question is not so much what is wrong and what is right, but 
what gives a handle to the Duke of Somerset to tell lies, and make 
impressions, where nobody has the opportunity of setting it right, or 
so much as of knowing it till it is too late,® 

^ Coxe, Walpole^ i, 2 Sarah Correspondence^ i, 

® Coxe, V, 237. 
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Meanwhile Marlborough, in reply to Walpole, gave reasons which 
might seem unanswerable. 

Camp before Douay 
May 1710 

. . . The trew reason for my restraining the promotions of brigadiers 
to the 25 th of March, was not only from the numbers and confusion 
it must have occasion’d amongest the queen’s subjects, but also 
have given great disatisfaction to all the forainers, this army being 
compos’d of eight different nations, and next to the blessing of God, 
we owe all our success to our unanimity, which has been hethertoo, 
as if in reallity we were but one nation, so that I beg her majesty will 
be pleas’d to allowe of its stoping at the 25th of March; and as soon 
as a promotion can be made with any coullor of reason, I shall be sure 
to take care of those mention’d by the queen.^ 

Anne was conscious of the weight of these reasons which Walpole 
urged resolutely upon her. ‘^The Queen was,” wrote Walpole to 
Marlborough, using ciphers for names, 

not a Uttle at a loss what to do and seemed both unwilling to comply 
or deny; at last desired it might be done, but in the softest manner 
that was possible. The commission is therefore to be taken out by 
me and sent over to you to be delivered at the end of the campaign 
or when he shall think fit. The Queen promised to write this night 
to you to assure you that no mortification was meant; and I must say 
that in this and the last conference there seem’d a great struggle betwixt 
the desire of doing the thing and not putting a mortification upon you.* 

Marlborough, painfully aware of his lack of support at home, 
was so far mollified by these expressions that he published the 
commission at once. Colonel Hill became a Brigadier. The Army 
did not, however, receive any immediate benefit from his military 
skill. He repaired at once to Spa to undergo a thorough cure before 
subjecting himself to the rigours of active service. As this treatment 
did not quite carry him on till the end of the campaign, he found it 
necessary in due course to write to Marlborough: 


Brussels 

October 29, 1710 

*Thc benefit I hoped to receive by the waters made me stay as long 
as my pass would permit me. Since I was come to this place every 
one tells me the Army after the siege will break up. If so, I hope your 
Grace will excuse my coming back to the camp and give me leave to 
1 Coze, Walpoh^ ii, 19. * Ihid.^ 22. 
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go for fioglaad which I hucably submit to your Grace aad shall 
here for your orders.^ > 

The Triumvirate at the head of the Juntilla fouad the Quc^ 
very ready to get rid of Sunderland, and relieved that they though '' 
it could now be safely done. The question of his successor was 
delicate. Harley, true to his plan of a Government of the Cental: 
wished to offer Sunderland’s Secretaryship of State to the rt^; 
Whig Newcastle. The Tories pressed hard for a wholehear^] 
member of their own party. Anglesey and “Swallow” Poulett ba|^ 
heard their claims discussed in their presence at Harley’s hou». 
Harley had need of all his tact. Anglesey was too extreme to stm 
his combination in the vacant office. Such a choice would alienai^ 
all middle opinion. He made Poulett, who really had no chance, 
flatter himself with the idea that he should make a high-minded and 
voluntary sacrifice of what he was in no case going to receive. It 
was difficult, he suggested, to bring in a man so close a friend of his 
as “ Swallow.”* If he must have a Tory Harley preferred a colour- 
less figure. j 

Godolphin, still wearily confiding, in spite of Sarah’s scepticism,* 
in Shrewsbury’s benevolence, saw no other way to save Sunderland 
than that Marlborough should appeal to the Lord Chamberlain. 
Marlborough’s remaining influence was begged in aid all through 
the summer not only by Godolphin but by the Whigs. He had no 
illusions: but out of loyalty he complied with his friend’s request, 
He wrote to Shrewsbury. The letter is not extant. It would in any 
case have been futile. Actually it arrived too late. Sarah’s dis- 
approval of such a gesture was anticipated, and the letter was kept 
secret from her. “Lady Marlborough,” wrote Godolphin, “has 
been, and is still, so much dissatisfied with the Duke of Shrewsbury 
that I thought it would rather do hurt to acquaint her with ytmr 
letter to him.” Shrewsbury contented himself with dis claiming all 
responsibility. He threw the blame on Abigail. * “ She could make 
the Queen,” he remarked to Sarah, “ stand on her head if she cbose.”*' 
By June i Godolphin was certain of Sunderland’s coming dismissal, 
and that the question of a successor alone caused delay. ."y. 

“I am told,” wrote Sarah to Maynwaring (June i), 
persecution against Lord Sunderland is renewed again, witiht rnbie 
violence than ever. ... I conclude the Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord i 

1 Blenheim MSS. i’, 

* Sec Poxdett to Hailey, Portland Paper*, iv, 542-54J.. ‘ ; 

* A later narrative of the Duchess of Marlborough (Blerdidin M$S.}, , 
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iWlfex, the XJuke of Newcastle and Mr Harley are pretty near of 
cme mind.' Sandi was entitled, according to her and also our ideas, 
;‘;to ipply the word “violence” to the turning out of Ministers who 
!:Still possessed effective majorities in both Houses. Her own 
' “ violence” was of a simpler character. About this the tale-bearers 
ir V^ere again active. 

:'J.. Martha, Ladjf Mansell,'^ to Harkj 

May 28, 1710 

I am almost fright’d to death with the threats of a great Lady who 
is now retired from Court, which one that lately came from the Lodge 
tells of. In a little time she says she shall return with as full power 
, as ever, and that both you and every friend you have shall feel the 
effects of her utmost revenge. Lady Orkney is often with her, and 
at the table begins a health to her and all that’s for the Duke’s interest, 
and total destruction to those that are not for it.® 

It cost Harley nothing to bring the Whigs into these discussions., 
and feed them with false hopes. Somers was clearly ready to pre- 
serve his own position by agreeing to sacrifice Sunderland. He none 
the less obtained from Godolphin another payment of a thousand 
pounds from the Secret Service fund the receipt for which is dated 
June 14 — the day before Sunderland’s dismissal.® Somers evidently 
thought himself safe whatever happened, and that a moderate. 
Government would include leading Whigs. He became anxious 
that Marlborough should not by a resignation create a crisis which 
would render this impossible. He wrote to him (June 6) urging 
his concentration upon the campaign, as the sole chance was a victory 
in the field. “You have done wonders for us, and I hope you are 
resolved to complete them, and I am sure you will do all that is 
possible. It is very natural to say then, why is the Duke of Marl- 
borough so imprudently interrupted when he has the cause of all 
Europe upon him?”® 

Somers might urge Marlborough to hazard another battle to save 
,,the political situation. But this was exactly what Marlborough 
wouW not do. He allowed nothing to disturb his duty to the Army. 
The military fiicts alone could render a battle possible. He was ; 
' .cbmihg increasingly to regard his military fame as all that might . 

Blenheim MSS. 

, ‘Wife of Sir Thomas Mansell, a Welsh Tory neighbour of Harley’s, Comptroller of , 
^ die Household* and a Lord of the Treasury. The Wentmrth Papers^ P» J33* 

1 Portland Papers, HM.C., iv, 542. * P.R.O., T48, Secret Service. 

‘Cox^v, 255. 
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soon be left him. am with drawing my sclf/^ he wrote to Godol- 
phin (Jxine 5), ^*as fast as the Service will permit, out of all that sort 
of intelligence with the foraine Courts, so that it may naturally fall 
into the hands of the two Secritarys.”^ Isolated and unsupported, . 
Marlborough awaited the impending blow. That it might injure 
his authority with the Army to the utmost, Argyll spread through 
the camp that the Queen was weary of Marlborough’s services, 
** which would quickly appear by the removal of Lord Sunderland.*’ 
Sad, toiling, prescient, the Captain-General watched narrowly ffee 
operations of the great armies, never being drawn by one hair\s- 
breadth from his professional art. 


John to Sarah 


June 15 


All my friends write me that I must not retire, and I myself think 
it would do great mischief if I should quit before the end of this cam- 
paign. But after the contemptible usage I meet with, how is it possible 
to act as I ought to do? Would not you have some time ago thought 
anybody mad that should have believed it would ever have been 
in the power of Mr Harley and Mrs Masham to make the Whigs to ‘ 
remain tamely quiet? They are mistaken if they think this is to go no 
farther than the mortifying of you and me; for their ruin, and a new 
Parliament, is most certainly the scheme. For my own part I have nothing 
to advise: for if the Whigs suffer Lord Sunderland to be removed, I think 
in a very short time everything will be in confusion,^ 


And (June 19); 


*If I were to make the choice, I had much rather be turn’d out, 
than that Ld. Sund; shou’d be removed, so that I hope all my friends 
will struggle with all their might and power, for if this point be carry’d 
there nothing disagreable and minus but must be expect’d.* 

To please Godolphin Marlborough wrote him one more letter 
(June 9/20) which the Treasurer could read to the Queen. 


I am sorry Lord Sunderland is not agreeable to the Queen; but his 
being, at this time, singled out, has no other reason but that of being * 
my son-in-law. When this appears in its true light, I am very con- 
fident every man in England will be sensible that my enemies have 
prevailed to have this done, in order to make it impossible for me, 
with honour, to continue][at the head of this glorious army, that has, 
through the whole course]|[of this war, been blessed by God with 
surprising successes.^ 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Coxe, v, 258. ® Blenheim MSS. * Coxc, v, 
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There was no response* The choice had at last been made. It 
had fallen upon Lord Dartmouth, son of Marlborough's Jacobite 
friend of Revolution days. He was a respectable man, a moderate 
Tory politician, whose significance at this juncture depended upon 
the fact that his father had died in the Tower for the cause of 
James II. He himself mentions that the decision had been delayed a 
month. While Godolphin was ignored, the Whigs had been con- 
sulted. They, of course, objected to Anglesey; the Queen was 
against the famous but somewhat obsolete candidate Nottingham; 
Newcastle had fallen into the background; the ridiculous Poulett 
had offered himself in vain by a series of mock renunciations. 
Finally Somers, on behalf of the Whigs, was authorized to agree to 
Dartmouth.^ 

On the morning of June 14 Boyle was sent by the Queen to take 
the seals from Sunderland. At such a moment his strict party 
principles and stiff personal character stood him in good stead. He 
quitted office with dignity and, indeed, with scorn. No accusation 
could be made against him. No pretext but the Queen's dislike 
could be adduced. Anne therefore offered him a pension of three 
thousand pounds a year. Sunderland's answer was becoming: 
‘^If I cannot have the honour of serving my country, I will not 
plxinder it." Great employments lay before him in another reign. 
Meanwhile he had his library to amuse him.^ 

The Queen had written to Godolphin (June 13), telling him of 
her intention, and asseverating there was no idea of removing 
Marlborough from the command. 

It is true indeed that the turning a son-in-law out of his office may 
be a mortification to the Duke of Marlborough; but must the fate of 
Europe depend on that, and must he be gratified in all his desires, 
and I not in so reasonable a thing as parting with a man whom I 
took into my service with all the uneasiness imaginable, and whose 
behaviour to me has been so ever since, and who I must add is obnoxious 
to all people except a few?® 

And the next day: 

1 have no thoughts of taking the Duke of Marlborough from the 
head of the army, nor I dare say nobody else; if he and you should do so 
wrong a thing at any time^ especially at this critical juncture^ as to desert 
my service^ what confusion would happen would be at your doorsy and you alone 

1 Burnet, vi, 6-7 

^ Boyer, History of the Reign of Queen Anne digested into Annals^ ix, 228-250. 

® Marlborough Papers, if.AT.C, p. 43 («). 
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would he msmrabk and mb^j ehe\ but I hope you will both consider 
better of it.^ ; I7' 

The Queen could write this to her faithful, lifelong servant^V 
although she had determined to get rid of him and, in fact, did 
in a couple of months. 

England was still at war and at the head of the Grand Alliai^. . 
All from the Queen downward showed themselves under extreme, 
anxiety. What would Marlborough do? Veritable entreaties from 
every side were made to him not to give up the command. Tne 
Whig leaders feared the danger of his instant resignation. On me 
day of Sunderland's displacement they and Godolphin held ai meet- 
ing at Devonshire House and drafted a joint letter beseeching him tc 
stay at his post. This was now their only hope, both for themselves 
and for their Cause. 

June 14/25, 1710 

. . . We find ourselves so much afflicted with this misfortune that 
we cannot but be extremely sensible of the great mortification this 
must give you at this critical juncture, when you arc every moment/ 
hazarding your life in the service of your Country, and whilst the fate 
of Europe depends in so great a degree on your conduct and good 
success: but we are also as fully convinced that it is impossible for your 
Grace to quit the service at this time without the utmost hazard to 
the whole Alliance. And we must therefore conjure you by the glory 
you have already obtained, by the many services you have done your 
Queen and country, by the expectation you have justly raised in all 
Europe, and by all that is dear and tender to you at home, whose 
chief dependance is upon your success, that you would not leave this 
great work unfinished, but continue at the head of the Army. This 
we look upon as the most necessary step that can be taken to prevent 
the dissolution of this Parliament. Your Grace's compliance with this 
our earnest request would be the greatest obligation to us, and all 
that wish well to our country. And you may depend upon it that the 
contrary will be the greatest satisfaction to your enemies. ^ 

This was signed by Cowper, Godolphin, Somers, Newcastle,. 
Devonshire, Orford, Halifax, and Boyle. 

Heinsius added his appeal. 

June ixljub^ z 

♦I beg you not to give way to vexation, but on the contrary to prove 
by the continuation of your service that you take the common cause 
more to heart than the resentment you feel in yourself,® ; ; ;; 

1 Marlborough Papers, H.Af.C., p. 43 {b)* * Conduct^ p. 301. ® Heinsius Archives. 
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itie Bmpetot was die most insistent of all. “Illustrious Cousin 
.and most dear Prince,” he wrote (July i6), 

S ' ; • t can your affectionate heart, even for a moment, indulge the thought 
I of such terrible calamities, both to the public weal and yoursdf? 
by which the whole fruits of the war, acquired with such labour and 
glory, would be exposed to the utmost peril; and the almost desperate 
s f cause of the enemy, to the eternal reproach of your name, would 
. resume new strength, not to be overcome by future exertions, I am 
willing to believe, on the contrary, that you will continue firm to the 
public weal; and be convinced, that whatever aid, favour, or authority, 
I can ever confer, shall be given to you and yours, as the Prince of 
Savoy will tell you more at large.^ 

Marlborough had never doubted, as we know, that he must hold 
his post till the end of the campaign. At Godolphin’s request he 
had once again threatened resignation. It had been of no avail. 
All the time his own mind was clear: Sunderland would be dis- 
missed, and he would have to stay. A collapse in the field and the 
break-up of the Alliance might have been the consequences of his 
retirement. No one then or since has ever doubted that it was his 
duty to stay. But with what melancholy feelings did he face the 
closing cirde of jealousy and malice which after so many glories, 
with full success in view, and while all the world wondered, was to 
be his reward. To Sarah, beloved wife and faithful comrade, he 
wrote his heart. In tragic letters he warned her of the dangers to 
which she might expose herself and him in their native land, ‘‘in a 
country amongst tigers and wolves.” He had evidently through 
some secret channel received evidence of Somers" double-dealing. 


John to Sarah 

July 3, 1710 

. . . However uneasy or disagreeable it may be to me to continue in 
the hurry of business, I have not been so blind with passion but that I 
foresaw the impossibility of my retiring at this time without inevitable 
ruiii to the whole ; so that I will comply with the desire of the lords. 
But I am in no ways convinced that my continuing will save the Parlia- 
ment; for Mr Harley and his friends know the whole depends on 
tibat. ... 

I have had information concerning Lord Somers, whidi I would 
trust nobody but yourself with, and that can"t be till we meet. Be upon 
your guard as to what you say to him, and let nobody know that t 
have given you caution, 


1 G}xe, V, 
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For God’s sake let me beg of you to be careful of your behaviour, 
for you are in a country amongst tigers and wolves. You l^ve my yrishcs, 
and shall have my company whenever I can be master of mys^, . . 

And (July 5): ""Keep your temper^ and if Parliament continues^ we will' 
make some of their hearts ache,*^^ 

But he could hardly expect that this point had escaped his foes, 

John to Sarah 

m\ 

Yesterday being thanksgiving day, I was in devotion, and earnesmy 
hope God will forgive what is past, and strengthen our hearts; so that 
for the time to come we may bear with patience the ingratitude w 
have met with, which He no doubt in due time will punish; for we; 
I fear, have so justly merited His anger, but no ways have we deserved 
this usage from the Queen. We must look upon this correction of His 
as a favour, if it atones for our past actions. As I would not be a 
favourite, were it in my power, my daily prayers shall be that you and 
I might be so strengthened by His Grace, that the remainder of our 
lives might be spent in doing good, by which we might at last bej 
acceptable to Him. 

You do not give any account of how you are to pass this summer; 
I should hope it would be with your children, as much as possible, 
so that you might not be alone, which might give you so much 
occasion for the spleen. Whilst the Queen is at Windsor I think 
you should avoid being at the Lodge; but pray do whatever shall 
make you most easy.® 

And to Heinsius 5 )' 

have taken the resolution of continuing at the head of the army 
as long as it is possible, & so I have write to my friends in England: 
but should these new favourites proceede so violently as to break this 
present Pari, with what heart can I act? For God’s sake make M. Vri- 
berg talk boldly on this subject for our all depends on it. . . . If we 
can preserve the Pari. I should hope everything might be retrieved, 
but unless that can be done, I fear very great confusion.^ 

And (July 31): 

’^You will know by what I have desir’d Ld. Townshend to tell 
you, that our affaires in England are in a very desperat condition. I 
am impatient of receiving your friendly advice. . . . The measures 
taken are not to turn the Ministers, as thay Call them, out, thay having 
no power, but by the authority of the Queen to remove all their 
1 Coxe, V, 268-269. 2 

® Ibid.^ 267-268. * Heinsius Archives, 
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friends, by which thay use them more Contemptably then if thay 
were turn’d out; I cou’d bare my share of it with patience, if I did not 
see immediate ruin to the Common Cause.^ 

Ailesbury was still living in Brussels when Marlborough returned 
from the front at the end of this successful but disappointing cani- 
paign. The old Lord was offended, because, although he had always 
written to the Duke and offered his congratulations after every one 
of his victories, Marlborough had neglected to condole with him 
on the death of his wife. Ailesbury was in two minds about calling 
upon him. He wished to show his resentment. On the other 
hand, he was loath to join in the general desertion of a falling man. 
He passed two or three days in some distress of mind, but when 
‘^by the cannon at three in the afternoon I knew he was arrived” 
pride and resentment overbalanced, and ‘*go to him I did not,” 
About eight next morning he sent an old servant of his for to 
know when he could come to see me, and without any apology I 
said I would expect him. . . .” 

He generally went out in the morning, for he supposed (and I not) 
that his levee would be crowded as heretofore; so about ten I dressed 
myself, and just as they were beginning to shave me, my Lord came 
in, for as to his levee, there was but two or three insignificant persons 
as I was told — a true emblem of this selfish and flattering world, and 
’twas because I would not be like those time-servers that I was so 
uneasy, as I before mentioned, on his approaching near this town. 

After obliging compliments Ailesbury said: 

“My Lord, you seem melancholy; that belongs to none but me. 
I thought you understood an English Court better than to be surprised 
at changes. As for our laws, they are excellent, but as for the Court, 
one is as sure of keeping an employment at Constantinople as in 
London. As you know by experience, when the Whigs were trium- 
phant the Tories fell to the ground, and now can you wonder that the 
Whigs have found the same fate? ... You have a fine family and a 
great and noble seat; go down thither, live quietly and retired, and 
you may laugh at your enemies. Lay yoursdf at the Queen’s feet, 
and let her dispose of you as she shall think fit, and know by experi- 
ence that she is a most gracious Princess.” “One might imagine 
[replied Marlborough] that you had seen the letter I wrote to the 
Queen on this last subject matter, for ’tis wholly agreeable to the 
advice you have given me. I am sorry that my papers are gone with 
my heavy baggage to Holland, by Gant, or I would have shown you 
, » 1 Heinsius Archives. 
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the copy.” I concluded -^ith. an old English term, “Say, and keep 
to what you say.” He stayed a day or two, being here with his frieiEKi'\ 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. / '' 1 % 

Ailesbury writes contemptuously of the magnates and allied;^ 
functionaries in Brussels: 

In his greatness some few kept up to their birth, but all the tesJ? 
were ready to lick the dust off his shoes, and then abandoned him at. 
his fall. By the continued wars and little intermission, the nobility 
and gentry were ruined in a manner, and they sought after preferment 
like a hungry dog after a crust, and made servile court also, with\the^ 
hopes that their estates might be better preserved from plundering. 
Besides that they have a natural itch towards preferments, and thi^k 
it is a disgrace to be without one, set aside the profits that may come 
in by it. On the whole they were wholly subservient towards this Lord 
and the States Deputies of Holland, and in a mean manner, and to 
see how they deserted this Lord was shameful — at least in my eyes 
that, God be praised, could never do a mean thing, and that is all I 
can glory in.^ 

These strictures were founded upon fact. Marlborough was so 
disgusted by the treatment accorded him that he avoided passing 
through Brussels during the campaign of 1711. And so Ailesbury 
never saw him again. 

1 Earl of Ailesbury, Memoirs (1890), ii, 62-65, 
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THE ALARM OF THE ALLIES 

lyio— JUNE AND JULY 

T hroughout this summer the eyes of Europe were 
fixed upon London in hope or fear. It was realized at 
Versailles, as well as in every allied capital, that a pro- 
found change in the government and policy of England 
was in progress, and that Marlborough’s power was passing. For 
nine years, in a world war on the largest scale yet known, he had 
been the central managing force against France. He had struck the 
main blows himself, and in his hands Britain had become the key- 
stone of the confederate arch. Now, as the result of processes which 
to friend and foe alike were mysterious and, apparently, irrational, 
the will-power of the Islanders, for so long the supreme factor in the 
struggle, seemed about to fail, or even to be exerted in the contrary 
direction; and this at the moment when all that it had sought was in 
its grasp. “The fearful carnage of Malplaquet,” says Klopp, “was 
less important to the development of the peoples of Europe than 
die bloodless change of the Ministry in England which began with 
the dismissal of Sunderland.”* 

“The driving cog of this great cabal,” wrote Hoffmann to Vienna, 

is Sir Robert Harley, and beside him the Dukes of Shrewsbury and 
, Somerset, Ixird Rivers and Peterborough, together with the favourite 
Mrs Masham. There would be much to say against the integrity and 
csqiacity of most of them. This cabal has gained control of the Queen 
to such an extent that it has the power both to make a complete change 
: in the Government and to dissolve Parliament. But its members lack 
dw .courage to push affairs so far at one stroke. For in that case bad 
results at home or outside the country would bring such grave respon- 
■ that the Tories would not be sufficiently strong in a new 

Parliament, and perhaps also not prepared, to rescue the c^iaL . . . 
Btit if the cabal proceeds further, it is certain that neither Marlboroi^ 

; ■ ‘ not Godolphin will be able to remain in office.® 

? ' ’'!) The Juntilla were voluble in reassuring the Allies. They tendered ' 

' r lOtjipp, xiii, 440 . * Hof&nann’s dispatch, Jvily ii ; Klopp, xiii, 45a,, 
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explanations of Sunderland’s dismissal to the ambassadors in London. 
‘‘This morning/’ wrote Count Gallas (June 15), 

the Duke of Shrewsbury came to see me to tell me in absolute con- 
fidence in the name of the Queen that she intended to dismiss Lord 
Sunderland, the Secretary of State. She anticipated that owing to the 
relationship between Lord Sunderland and Marlborough this change 
would be widely discussed, and I was to assure the Emperor anp the 
King of Spain that the object was not at all to diminish the pr^tige 
of Marlborough, which the Queen wished to preserve. The Ql^een 
was, moreover, resolved not to weaken the position of England in 
the international sphere. The affair was a purely personal one, arf^ct- 
ing Lord Sunderland only: the Queen had kept him in her service ^ill 
now merely out of respect for Marlborough.^ 

“It is not to be imagined,” said Shrewsbury, “that the Queen 
would depart from her settled policy to the detriment of the Com- 
mon Cause.” He reiterated this statement. The Imperial Ambassa- 
dor replied poUtely that any anxieties he might have had were 
removed by the fact that a man of Shrewsbury’s moderation held 
the ear of the Queen. Shrewsbury assured him that his influence 
would always be used in favour of the Imperial House, and if more 
war were needed he would certainly vote for it. He added, however, 
“England is badly in need of peace.” 

These last words more than undid, in the mind of GaUas, the effect 
of all that had been said before. Peace no longer depended upon 
England. The decline of Marlborough’s authority had caused an 
instantaneous revival of the spirit of the French Court. At Gertruy- 
denberg their plenipotentiaries were adopting each day a more 
haughty tone. Gallas ended his reports to Vienna and Barcelona 
with the words, “I am very much afraid grave results may follow.” 

Hoffmann^ was also present. He formed an even more unfavour- 
able impression. 

This visit to Count Gallas is most astonishing. If the Queen really 
does not intend to proceed further, there is no need for her, merely 
because she dismisses one single Minister, to give such assurances to 
the allied Powers. The visit, therefore, suggests that she may have 
other intentions. . . . Moreover, the movements and intrigues through- 
out the kingdom render it impossible for stability to be readied 
without a complete change. The Tories intend to secure the dissolu- 
1 Klopp, xiii, 437* 

* Hoffmann, it will be remembered, was the Imperial Resident in London. Gallas 
was an Imperial Envoy on special mission. 
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tion of the present Parliament and the summons of a new one. If they 
succeed, this gives them control of the Government; thus the Queen 
will no longer be able to select moderate men of both parties, . . . 

It is difficult to foresee the attitude which Marlborough and Godol- 
phin will take. As long as the war lasts both of them will be needed; 
for if the Treasurer were dismissed, the credit which is the real basis 
of the wealth of the country at this moment, would simply collapse, 
and everything would be plunged into the utmost confusion. Events 
here have already had the result that France is stiffening.^ 

Sunderland’s successor. Lord Dartmouth, was a mild nonentity. 
”It does not matter,” wrote Gallas, “whether one talks to him or 
not,” Hoffmann mentions the rumour that the Tories only thought 
of keeping him in his position for the time being, in order to 
prevent “too much uproar at first,”^ “ In this affair,” reported Gallas, 
“all hopes and fears are set upon the question of whether the Queen 
will confine the changes to Sunderland.” 

Gallas gives an account of a dinner on June 27, to which he, 
together with the Portuguese and Florentine ambassadors, was 
invited by the Duke of Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury lived in Kensing- 
ton Palace, in attendance as Lord Chamberlain upon the Queen. 
His Duchess received her guests, and conducted them to the 
Queen’s rooms. There they found Shrewsbury and Somerset. 
Somerset, in the presence of the ambassadors, spoke to Shrews- 
bury about Godolphin in such bitter terms that Gallas realized that 
Godolphin’s fall was also intended. In the midst of this the Queen 
entered. Dinner was announced. The Queen motioned Count 
Gallas to her side as they left the room. She told him she wished 
to repeat the promise which the Duke of Shrewsbury had made in 
her name. The Count might assure the Emperor and the King of 
Spain that she would never change her opinions, and would always 
be on the side of continuing the war till a good and honourable 
peace had been secured; nor would she bring anything to pass 
which would embarrass the Common Cause. Gallas expressed his 
thanks, and they seated themselves for dinner.® 

After dinner Gallas found the Duke of Shrewsbury in animated 
conversation with the Portuguese ambassador. Shrewsbury em- 
phasized the need for England to make peace so much that the 
Portuguese asked in surprise, “What is this intended to show? 

1 Hoffmann's dispatch, June 24; Klopp, xiii, 437-458. 

® HofFmana's][dispatch, June 27; ibid,, 442. 

* Gallas, July i ; he, cit, 
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Do you wish to make peace without driving the Duke of Anfou:; 
from Spain?” " Certainly not,” replied Shrewsbury^ taken aback;! 
“we ask for a good but a rapid peace.” “ Such language is common, 
here,” added Gallas, “and they talk as though they had peace to! 
their hands — as though other persons were diligently prolonging < 
the war. The majority of the English nation is now urgent in its . 
demand for peace. The new party find peace very desirable owii%‘ 
to the turmoil they have caused in the country.”^ Although Shrews- 
bury was the only newly appointed Minister, the foreign am- 
bassadors in June began to speak of the Juntilla as “the qpw 
Government.” I, . 

The same assurances were given to the other ambassadors. 
Vryberg, the Dutchman, alone appeared content. He believed no 
further changes would follow. In conversation with Gallas and 
Hoffinann he dwelt upon the great influence that the Treasurer still 
had with the Queen. “This is correct,” wrote Hoffmann. 

The Treasurer goes daily to Court, usually twice, and speaks to 
the Queen in her Cabinet. He would be much too shy to do so, if he 
felt that the Queen did not trust him. As long as this Minister is 
heard, we may hope that the Queen will not he led to take any unsound 
decisions while surrounded by these new persons who have nothing 
else on their lips than the need for peace.® 

While the alUed diplomatists strove thus to console each other, 
and their Governments dwelt in suspense, while the great armies! 
lay in close contact and ready for battle upon any day, the confer- . 
ence at Gertruydenberg had been proceeding. On March 9 the 
French envoys had met Buys and van der Dussen on a yaAt at 
Moerdyk. The ensuing negotiations were vitiated from the outset 
by an underlying dualism: the French were primarily concerned ! 
with compensation for Philip V and attempting to gain this before 
discussing terms for the evacuation of Spain, while the Dutdi were 
anxious to secure satisfactory guarantees concerning Spain, and: 
accused the French of dishonesty when they tried to shift the em- 
phasis of the negotiations on to the issue of compensation. 

It is possible that the Allies would have agreed to provlds' Philip 
with an alternative realm after a satisfactory plan of evacuation had 
been settled. Marlborough, however, was sceptical of this. In doSft' - 
touch with opinion in Vienna through his private corrcspOhdta^: 
with Brigadier Palmes, our envoy there, he ^ew that the Aristj»ldis,t 

® Klopp, xUi, 443-444. 

‘ Dispatches of Gallas and HoStnann, July 1-4: /M/., 444. 
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larould never consent to give up Sidly to Philip. This, they de<toe 4 
|Wuld make Naples stxategicaHy \mtenable. His conversation with 
' Stnai^dorflF strikes an ijronic note, in which he very rarely permitted 
>^|siniself to indulge. “If,” he remarked to the Austrian envoy, 
'/“there were a favourable territory with which to endow Philip, 
/^hich is not Belgium, Spain, the Indies, nor Naples, nor Sicily — 

' Rnd, of course, the Duchy of Milan cannot be touched — ^England 
would agree to the arrangement.”^ 

The conference at Gertmydenberg had begun with the Dutch, 
represented by their peacemakers, more stiff than they had been at 
any previous time. It continued during the whole of the siege of 
Douai, but thereafter a potent tide carried the French into marked 
recalcitrance. Louis XIV became increasingly convinced that Queen 
Anne’s heart was changed, that the Whig power was menaced, and 
above all that Marlborough was no longer master of events. From 
this time, forth the discussions degenerated into elaborate grimaces, 
and ended in bitter mutual distrust of each other’s good faith by 
both die French and Dutch negotiators. 

Petkum tried in vain to persuade the French to be more accom- 
modating. He saw his long efforts at mediation going for nothing. 
But after the fall of Sunderland the governing circles in France 
thought of little more than throwing the odium of the final breach 
upon the Dutch.® It was necessary to make a case for the Frendh 
people. The larger calculations of Versailles were based upon 
domestic affairs in England. Time would bring them'the ultimate 
victory. In July, alleging that the Dutch were impossible, Louis XIV 
brought the conference to an end. In replying to Petkum’s shrill 
. xctQonstrances the French envoys at Gertmydenberg revealed their 
true motive. “We see things quite differently,” they wrote; “we 
are convinced that in a short time you will sec the English com- 
mander dismissed in disgrace, or treated in such a way that he will 
be unable to continue to serve with honour, and that further the 
preset^. Ministry will fall, and Parliament will be dissolved.”® 

■ Their calculations were not beUed. 


■ On June 1 5 four Directors of the Bank of England, headed by Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, sought an audience with the Queen. Newcastle 


' Sifiuseildocff’s dispatches, March 27; Austrian State Archives. Cf* Noorden, iii, 

a letter of his saying of tfee 
every pretence of delay coiv;, 


iJediard, who met Petkum in 1719, quotes (ii, 283) a letter of his saying of tfee 
: ;iFfeidchi *^^Thc gaining of time was their chief point, and 


fidbuted, in their opinions, to the interest of their master.’ 
* Klopp, xiii, 447- 
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countenanced and introduced them. The Directors exposed the 
danger of a financial panic. The rumours, they said, of a change 
of Ministry were undermining all credit. What would happen if 
the foreign holders of bank-stock threw it upon the market? Thfe 
wonderful new credit system, which seemed to conjure wealth 
and power from the very air, which every country in the world 
regarded with astonished envy, was at once the object of hatred jand 
worship. Even those who hated it most bowed with awe atjthe 
shrine of the then Young Lady of Threadneedle Street, who could 
cast among her votaries the means of building fleets and mars^- 
ling armies, of battering down fortresses, and building fine hou^s 
for noblemen, or paying their debts, and, indeed, every other enjoy- 
ment and necessity. The fox-hunting squires and the old-world 
Jacobites might rail at the money power. The Tory Party might 
feel in its bones that all the land of England was, through the 
growth of national debt, becoming mortgaged to a kind of London 
Shylock. Still, no set of men could be found who would dream of 
taking office without this marvellous credit apparatus at their 
disposal. 

The Queen was sensibly affected by the bankers* protests. In 
her reply she assured them that she did not intend to make further 
changes. This was at once interpreted as excluding not only 
changes of Ministers, but a change in the Parliament. The rumour 
caused widespread relief. We can see how shrewd and deeply 
informed was Hoffmann from the fact that he repotted that the 
Queen’s assurances did not cover “the life of the Parliament.” 

Almost every one considers that the dissolution of Parliament is 
certain, and already the excitement over the Election is as great 
throughout the Kingdom as though the dissolution had already taken 
place. But it is said that this event will not take place till September, 
so we may still hope that difficulties will arise in the meantime sufficient 
to restrain the Queen, if she really has this intention.^ 

When Harley heard of this bankers* deputation he was indignant 
and at the same time, considering his own behaviour, comical. 
“This is a matter of a very extraordinary nature,” he wrote to 
Arthur Moore, a Commissioner of the Board of Trade, of whom "we 
shall hear later (June 19), “that private gentlemen (for it cannot be 
conceived for their own sakes that the Bank deputed them) . . . 
tbould have the presumption to take upon them to direct the sonereigi. If 
^ HoStnann’s dispatdi, June 27; also that of July 4; Klopp, xiii, 442. 
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this be so let us swear allegiance to those four men and give them a 
tight to our passive obedience without reserve.”^ 

During the whole of Anne’s reign members of both parties had 
sat togeAer in the Government. The proportion varied with the 
complexion of Parliament. Hitherto the assumption had been that 
they worked together for national purposes. At this juncture we see 
cme set of men holding the great offices, and at their side or close 
at hand another set, encouraged by the Queen, whose whole pur- 
pose was to drive out the Ministers, and become themselves the 
masters of the Government, and if possible of Marlborough’s 
services. 

The position of Godolphin, fatally weakened by the Sacheverell 
trial, had now become entirely devoid of strength or dignity. The 
Queen still listened to him on great business, but no longer allowed 
him the slightest influence on patronage of any account. He had 
submitted to Shrewsbury’s being appointed Lord Qiamberlain 
without his having been consulted. He had protested, and his pro- 
test had been ignored. He had striven hard to save Sunderland, but 
Sunderland had been dismissed. Even in minor offices under the 
Treasury his nominations were not accepted. Any step which he 
might wish to take to placate hostile colleagues or opponents was 
barred by the backstair counsellors, who were resolved not to allow 
him to strengthen or even mitigate his position. He knew that all 
about him was intrigue, that the Queen no longer valued his advice, 
and that his dismissal was so constantly discussed that even British 
ambassadors abroad reported the tale in their dispatches to London. 
Yet after nearly a lifetime of high office he still held stubbornly to 
his post. This was not from any base or small motive. He believed 
that only by his control of the Treasury could Marlborough receive 
the regular supplies without which neither his army nor the war 
could be maintained. For the sake of his friend and of the allied 
cause he endured every conceivable humiliation, and was resolved 
to persevere to the end, hoping that it would not be distant. “But,” 
he wrote to Marlborough, “it will be no great surprise to you to 
hear in some very short time that I am no longer in a capacity ft>r 
doing you any further service.”* 

Marlborough had been persuaded from all quarters to retain his 
command, and the Parliament had so far been preserved. The Queen 
had promised that no further changes should be made. The Whig 
leaders at home had Uttle hope but to procure delay. If they could 

* Poihkad Papers, H.M.C., iv, J45. * Coze, v, 313. 
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keep Marlborough 'and prevent a dissolution of Parliainent 
things were possible. There might be a victory in the field, and an 
atmosphere for negotiations re-created; or else die Ministerial, 
reconstruction would take the form of a broad-bottomed administra-; ; 
tion including Harley, the moderates of the Court party, and ' 
more pliant Whigs. But threatening electoral disaster demoralized' 
the individual members of the Whig Party. The first Whig definitely 
to take a favour from the new power was Halifax. He had shown 
rancour towards Marlborough since the time of TownsheiM’s 
appointment to The Hague. At the beginning of July, having Jas ; 
he protested, convinced himself that the credit of the country 'vras 
not endangered, and that the present Parliament would continu^ 
he cheerfully accepted the post of Townshend’s colleague at The 
Hague. He too nursed the illusion that a “ Whig game was intended 
at bottom.” 

Godolphin reported the new appointment to Marlborough. 

Godolpbin to Marlborough 

5 [1710} - 

... It is my opinion our governors do believe they have givra so 
just occasion of offence to our present Parliament that there can be 
no safety for them without having another, so constituted as to sanctify , 
and approve what they have done; and the sooner they go about that 
the more likely they think themselves to succeed in it, and I think so 
too. . . . I find by the Queen this morning, and by Lord Halifax himself ; 
yesterday, that the Lord Chamberlain has prevailed with her Majesty 
to add him immediately to Lord Townshend. This is yet a secret hem 
to everybody, . . . but as Lord Halifax has told me the story of tibat 
a&ir, 1 don’t dislike it at all, for he has given me his word and honour 
he will be entirely firm to the Parliament.^ 

Halifax himself hastened to make out to Marlborough that his 
appointment was in the nature of a bargain with political opponents, 
and that the price he had exacted for a seeming departure from 
Whig interests was the continuance of the Parliament. But Marl- 
borough was not in any way deceived. To Sarah he wrote, “Lord 
Halifikx being employed in the way he is, it seems to me ycryextra-, 
ordinary; for I can’t comprehend how it sh’d be agreeable eidier to 
the Whigs or Tories; or that he himself at this juncture Sh’d care. 
to be so employed: but so many extraordinary things happm emty " 
day that I wonder at nodiing.”* Godolphin and his principal, WTfi 
colleagues resolved to use their remaining strength agaiokt tibe, 

^ Coxe, V, 296-297. * July 24; ihuL ^ 298. 
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apptoaching Dissolutdoa, and to save their resignations for that, 
'Hie Treasurer was dear that, whatever happened, Marlborot^h, 

. should remain at the head of the Army. “The madness,” he wrote 
to Marlborough (July 24), “continues as fierce as ever against the 
. ifarliament; and most people that I talk widi think that extremity is 
...now very near.”^ 

And (July 51): 

The Queen seems ... to look upon it only as a personal contest 
for power and favour, .and whether the Whigs or Tories shall have 
the greatest sway; and though it may make a little shock at present, 
yet all that will be set right, and recovered again by the new Parlia- 
ment, which will be entirely at the Queen’s disposal, and have nothing 
so much at heart as to deliver her from the tyranny of the Whigs and 
their supporters. This is the language and the scheme. When it comes 
to be executed, the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and mysdf, seem resolved to retire, as what may most 
effectually contribute to a good Parliament. 

Now, as to you, I think your conduct must be quite the contrary. 
You must still represent the mischief of this measure, and the ill 
consequences of it with the aUies, and most particularly with the 
States and the Emperor, etc.; but, at the same time, continue to give 
assurances of your best and most faithful services.* 

I)uring this period the powerful, baffling influence of Shrews- 
bury made itself felt at almost every stage. His natural timidity and 
air of disinterested detachment, the ease and grace of his conversa- 
tion, the part he had played in great events, all made their impres- 
sion upon every one. He bore himself as if he were every one’s 
ftiond, a thoroughly good fellow, whose only wish was to make 
every one live happily together at home and bring about peace 
' with hohour abroad. He soon disarmed Godolphin of his suspicions. 
Tbe Treasurer till the very moment of his fall regarded him as the 
.best hope of maintaining a steady policy and putting the brake on 
. Harley’s intrigues. Marlborough could not clear his mind of the 
belief first that Shrewsbury was his friend, and secondly that his 
sagacity would prevent him from wrecking the war and the Grand 
,, AOiance. He could not rid himself of those memories of WilliamUt’s 
. -time in which he and Shrewsbury had shared deadly secrete and 
; ,ian3acties together. As Marlborough during his years of power had 
at all timts been amdous to have Shrewsbury in the Government 
and had. made several overtures to him, he could not . easily feel 
, „ * Coxe, V, J14. » iW/., 5I4-M5> 
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uncomfortable about one to whom he had always wished welL 
Thus when Godolphin emphasized the vital importance of Shrews- 
bury’s aid and urged Marlborough repeatedly to use his influence 
with him, he complied easily — ^too easily. 

Sarah was the only one who throughout was sure that Shrews- 
bury was an opponent and ‘Harley’s man.’ She herself had perhaps 
contributed to bring this about. Until, the end of 1709 they weti on 
close neighbourly terms, Shrewsbury calling frequently upon net, 
and bringing his new wife with him. Caustic comments ab^ut 
people rose readily in Sarah’s mind and were with difficulty restrained 
upon her tongue. Shrewsbury’s Italian Duchess was a temptiiW, 
provocative topic. When we remember the enormous discontented 
interests concerned in bringing Shrewsbury and Harley together 
against Marlborough and Godolphin, it is not strange that telltales 
were found in this case, as with the Queen, to make the worst of 
anything she said. At any rate, shortly after Shrewsbury joined the 
Government, and after Sarah’s final quarrel with the Queen, the 
visits from Heythrop to Blenheim had come to an end in a marked 
manner. Godolphin thought this was due to the new Lord Chamber- 
lain’s not wishing to impede his favour with the Queen by civilities 
to her bugbear Sarah. Probably, however, Shrewsbury’s wife 
played the greatest part in fliis coldness. She wished to be a great 
person at the English Court, to be everywhere received and flattered. 
This was not to be gained by social arts alone; and such as she 
possessed repelled. Political power was needed to carry her into 
the highest circles. Her husband had but to seek such power for it 
to be his. Thus it may well be that she stirred him to action, and 
also, having heard some of Sarah’s pointed remarks about her, 
inclined him to the anti-Marlborough camp, where he was always 
welcome. 

Whether or not Sarah had pricks of conscience about her indiscre- 
tions, she was from the beginning sure that Shrewsbury was irrevo- 
cably engaged in the opposite interest. She continually warned her 
husband and Godolphin not to be deceived by his bland manners 
and conciliatory professions. She waxed so hot about this that 
Marlborough and Godolphin did not vex her with the sight of her 
husband’s letters to Shrewsbury. It is often wise for a man in a great 
position to invoke by personal appeal, written or spoken, the aid 
of a powerful colleague, presumably a friend. But to make several 
such advances without any adequate response is only to reveal 
weakness and invite hostility. 
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Marlborough wrote to Godolphin, ** after the two lettets I 
have written to the Duke of Shrewsbury I must be mortified, I am 
resolved to give no farther trouble, but conclude him to be as mad 
as the rest. I must own to you my weakness, that I can so little 
bear mortifications that it is all I can do to keep myself from being 
sick,”^ And to Sarah (July 17), **It is impossible to be more sensible 
than I am of the outrages I meet with; but since everybody thinks I 
must have patience I must suffer for three or four months. , . . 
I was in hopes you had taken your resolution of staying in the country 
till my return, and of never being prevailed upon again to write to 
the Queen, which I beg you will continue firm to; for as things are 
now, you must expect neither reason nor justice, but, on the con- 
trary, all the brutality imaginable. I am forced to give over writing, 
fearing my temper might lead me to say what, in prudence, is better 
to let alone, in so base an agc.’^^ And (July 22/August 2), “The 
king of France is so heartened by our late proceedings in England, 
that all the letters from Paris mention the great applications for 
carrying on the war.”® 

Coxe, V, }i2. 2 Ibid., $09. * Ibid., jii. 
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Chapter Seventeen 

THE FALL OF GODOLPHIN 

1710— JULY ANlS AUGUST 


B oth sides now looked abroad. Harley and what 

now being called the Court party had for some time |elt 
the need of giving Hanover favourable impressions of tlidr 
views and intentions. The opportunity came during me 
summer. Mr Howe’s successor at Hanover must be a fit person to 
prepare so important a Court for coming changes. Accordingly the 
Queen wrote (June 25) to Godolphin: 


*You spoke to me some months ago that Sir Philip Meadows might 
be sent to Hanover. There being a man who is known to everybody 
in that court, I think it more proper to send him thither at this junctui’e 
than one who is a stranger to them— Cressit. I would not give my 
orders to Mr Secretary Boyle in this matter until I had first acquainted 
you with my intentions.^ 

Godolphin, though fully aware of the purpose of the appoint- 
ment, perforce acquiesced, and a few days later Cresset was made 
envoy to Hanover. He wrote to the Elector that his mission waS 
one of goodwill.* He was, however, going as an envoy not so much 
of Great Britain as of Harley and the Juntilla. He was to carry with 
him from the Tory leaders pledges of loyalty to the house of Han- 
over. But the pith of his task was to propose to the Elector datliis 
Highness should succeed Marlborough as Commander-in-Chief of 
the main armies. Although these experienced politicians did not 
share the fears they excited in the Queen and expressed in the '; 
Court and the dubs that Marlborough might become “a second 
Cromwell,”* yet the shadow of his renown lay heavy upon them. . , 
While he stayed his power was massive; if he went the void i . 
be grievous. In that case what could better convince the nation that,,.' 
no Jacobite restoration was intended than the appointment of Jhe ; 
Hanoverian heir to the highest command; and what could : 
commend the unoifidal rulers to him than the offer? It wdj 

^ Blenheim MSS. 2 See Salomon, p. 55. . 

,, ^ These rumouts extended to Versailles. See Klopp, xiii, 364; Macphersoi^ ii» i8j|. 
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known that the Elector had been o£bided by Marlborough’s secrecy 
before Oudenarde. It was hoped that he was jealous of his £une. 
If so this proposal, made with so little concern for the public interest, 
might be tempting.^ "I hope you will be very particular,” wrote 
Shrewsbury to Harley on July 22, “in your instructions to Mr 
Cresset, as well as for Holland as Hanover, where I hope he may be 
very useful.”* 

But on July 25 Cresset, whose plans for sailing were not notice- 
ably aided by the Whig-controlled Admiralty, suddenly died. Before 
expiring he was able to seal up all his papers and send them to 
Hatley. Harley showed remarkable concern until they were safely 
in his hands. Indeed, the Juntilla were strangely excited. “The 
death of Mr Cresset,” wrote Peter Wentworth to his brother. Lord 
Raby, “was a great disappointment to some people, and reported 
by way of jest that he was poisoned by the Whigs.”* 


Somerset to Harley 


July z 6 [1710] 

On this most unfortunate occasion of Mr Cressett’s death it is 
absolutely necessary you do come to the Queen and to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury’s at or before nine o’clock this night. We have talked 
it over and do conclude it to be of so very great consequence that 
somebody ought to go immediately to Hanover and in his way dis- 
course the Pensioner too on the present change of persons and of the 
Parliament, . . . and who hath the honour to be in the Queen’s con- 
fidence. If it be thought a right thing neither the Duke of Shrewsbury 
not myself will decline it, but on the contrary cither of us will go very 
cheerfully, as we don’t doubt that my Lord Poulett will say and do 
the same — to go within less than ten days and to return in less than 
six weeks. I give you this short hint of our thoughts that you may 
prepare your own against nine o’clock.* 


On tfac other side as early as June Walpole had suggested to Marl- 
borough that pressure might be brought to Ixar by the allied 
Governments upon the Queen to save the Ministry and the Parlia- 
ment, Formal occasion was given for such intervention by the 
Queen’s voluble asstirances, after Simderland’s dismissal, that no 
further altemtions in the Ministry would be made. Marlborough saw 
the objections to this course. Knowing the Queen as well as he 
did, he feared that she might easily be led to resent such interference 


1 See Heriey’s letter to Newcastle, August 10; Portland Papers, H.M.C.t ** 4 - 
« Bath Fi^ts, i, 198. » Tbe V'entvorib Papers, p. ia8. 

* Potdofld Papers, v, 5ja. 
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in her affairs. Still, all the Allies were extremely alarmed: they 
wished to take advantage of the opening offered to them, and Marl- 
borough lent himself to the process. If it were to be done at all it 
must be done thoroughly. He therefore communicated with all ‘the 
Courts with whom he was in close contact. In particular he addressed 
himself to Eugene, who wrote at once to the Emperor (July 23); 

The confused state of affairs in England has come to a head! The 
Queen cannot any longer put up with the Whigs and the Marlborough 
party, although she still has a certain, though less, consideration for 
the person of my lord Duke himself — which may perhaps be a rmson 
for hesitating and postponing the issue. Otherwise Parliament \will 
be dissolved, and the said Whigs, together with all those friendl^ to 
Marlborough, will be removed from their offices. . . . 

We have learned from my lord Duke and elsewhere that the situation 
in England is of such danger and consequence that a [Ministerial] 
revolution is without doubt to be feared this coming winter, or else 
the Queen must undergo a complete change of front. . . . The Tories 
intend absolutely to bring about peace, to get the upper hand, and 
completely destroy the Whigs — ^but the Whigs and our whole work 
itself can only be preserved through the continuation of the war. It 
is certain that the majority of the Tories are followers of the Prince of 
Wales, . . . and that according to all appearances they must act in 
concert with him and with France.^ 

As a result of these representations Joseph wrote a personal letter 
to the Queen, and also ordered Gallas to act directly under the 
control of Eugene and Marlborough.^ 

Though Marlborough showed both reluctance and misgivings, 
he certainly did his best to marshal the Allies on the front proposed. 
**Princc Eugene on this occasion,^’ he says, writing on July 10 to 
Sarah, “has been very kind, and tells me that he is sure his Couit 
will act as I will have them. But I am of opinion, as in most things, 
the less one meddles the better.”® 

Godolphin had suggested to Marlborough (June 16/27) the lines 
which the reply of the States-General to the Queen’s assurances 
might follow: 

The best use which we think can be made of this is for the States 
to return an answer by Vryberg that they arc very much concerned 
for what has happened to Sunderland, who was known to be so great 
a friend to them and the Common Cause; that they arc very glad to 

1 Feld:(tige, Series II, iii, App., 208-209. 2 Joseph's letter in Klo^^, xiii, 551-5 54. 

® Coxc, V, 281-282. 
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hear the Queen has no intention to make further changes; but if there 
is to be the least thought of parting with the Parliament, as it is very 
industriously spread in that country by the friends of France, it will 
be uttwly impossible to hinder these people from running into peace, 
just as France wishes, leaving England and the Queen to shift for them- 
selves, without any security against the pretensions of Louis XIV.i 

This appeal against a dissolution was going a long way, and 
certainly lay open to the Tory retort of foreign interference in 
British affairs. 

Similar replies to the Queen’s assurances were drawn up in all 
the Courts concerned. The Dutch were the first, on July 15, to 
present their version to the Queen at Kensington. Vryberg had 
asked Godolphin’s advice beforehand. Godolphin unwisely sent 
him to Somerset, and thus the Juntilla became aware of the con- 
tents of the resolution of the States-General before it reached the 
Queen. They saw their opportunity. Almost as soon as the step 
had been taken Godolphin realized it was a mistake. Vryberg was 
made conscious of a rebuff. The Queen took the paper only witli 
the remark, evidendy prepared beforehand, “This afi^r is of such 
importance and of such a nature that it will require some time to 
reflect upon it maturely, and give an answer to it.” Forthwith the 
tale was spread throughout the Court that the Dutch Ambassador 
had presented a note intruding upon the Queen’s own business. 
In vain did the ambassadors endeavour to counteract this injurious 
tale. This was no advice initiated from abroad. It was simply the 
grateful reply to the Queen’s freely given assurances. Besides, were 
there not matters of common interest to all members of the Alliance? 
Would not the people of England feel concerned if the Emperor 
wished to dismiss Prince Eugene, or the States-General Pensionary 
Heinsius? The rejoinder which was made to this shows how the 
threat of a Parliamentary address about Mrs Masham rankled. Con- 
ditions in England, said the Juntilla adherents, are different from ail 
other countries. Here an attempt has been made to coerce the 
Queen in the choice even of her own personal attendants. “ Still,” 
answered Count Gallas, 

though this plan may have been made, we have seen that it was not 
executed, and however unacceptable it may have been to the Queen, 
it is not to be compared with the feelings which her Majesty would 
have if, as the result of a step taken by her, the welfare of the whole 
nation — indeed, of all Europe — were plunged into the gravest peril, 
’ Sarah Cerrttpotukme, ii, 445. 
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and the high name and teputadon which she had won ini conjottedcm 

with her previous advisers was sullied and lost bdfore tihe world.^. . , 

The Elector of Hanover was the next to reply. His language was 
extremely blunt. He wrote through Bothmar, his Aml^assador ^ . 
The Hague, that he hoped the Queen did not intend to make any 
further changes in a Ministry which deserved so well of her, and 
in a Parliament which was so excellently disposed. It was no hart 
of Harley’s politics to become involved in an argument withlthe. 
heir to the throne; and the Hanoverian reply was left unanswel^. 
The King of Prussia wrote far more ceremoniously. The represe]^- 
tions of Lord Raby, now working for the Juntilla interests in Berl^ 
had been effective. Frederick I confined himself to thanks for tifw 
assurances, and disclaimed any idea of judging the Queen’s internal . 
■policy. He notably avoided all references to a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. This impeccable document was shown in mute rebuke by 
the new fiivourites to Vryberg, so that he might compare it with his 
own. 

During July the Whigs had been baffled by elusive negotiations^ 
the effect of which was to play upon their individual ambitions and 
jealousies and to divide them from each other by flattery and fidse 
hopes. Harley and Shrewsbury were adepts in this, and the Queen 
was freely used to play her part. All the talk was for a “broad- 
bottomed” Ministry of moderate men, including, of course, the 
best men of both parties. There was truth as well as cajolery in this. 
It was what Harley at heart preferred. From day to day the rumours 
of a dissolution faded or advanced, according as the Queen wpuld 
go to Windsor or stay at Kensington. But at the core all was settled. 
Harley meant to have a new Parliament. Nothing could be achieved' 
without that. He was acutely aware of the danger of dwelling with! 
the existing hostile body, which, once reassembled, might apt with, 
the vigour of self-preservation against the secret advisers of the 
Queen. It must never meet again. In his letters at this time Godol*. 
phin assumed that he would one day be confronted with the Queen’s : 
commands for a dissolution of Parliament, and that that would be 
the moment when he and the Whig leaders would make their 
stand. But this was not the way in which Harley meant to appioadi 
the crisis. 

The practice of ‘making’ elections did not begin or end 
the eighteenth century. The Lord-Lieutenants and shetif& ^ st^'! 

1 Gallas, July 15; Klopp, xiii, 455. 
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, p&yed a gieat part in England. So sure had da 'Whigs 

bCM of ihemsclves in 1709 dxat they had allowed many Tory 
to he chosra all over the country, reserving their own nominations 
M, 7 ”’ ^ election year. The Lord-Lieutenancies were 

still, however, mainly Whig. Harley felt the need of changing them 

SB much as possible, before the appeal to the electors was made. But 

here Godolphin was an obstacle. He was reserving all his strength 
to resist (be election, and striving, on Marlborough’s advice, for the 
life of die Pari.” He would certainly not alter the Lord-Lieuten- 
tocies to suit the Tories. Thus, if the election was to come, if the 
Queen was to be rid of the Whig Parliament, and the Lord-Lieu- 
, , tenan^ were to be largely changed for that purpose, Godolphin 
must first be driven out; and he must be driven out in ample time 
tor partisanship to be weU directed. The old Treasurer, knowing 
every inch of the ground, blocked the path of dissolution. There- 
torn he must go. The shock would be taken on the personal issue 
and not upon the general question of dissolution. 

Harley was in almost daily attendance upon the Queen His 
brother, Edward Harley, has left a monograph from which we 
1^ that the Queen’s letter dismissing Godolphin was prepared in 
the early days of July.* But again the difficulty was to find a succes- 
SOT who would satisfy the competing influences at Gjurt. Piarlcy 
ffid not feel strong enough as yet to take the chief post. Once he 
ffid so toe Tory demands upon him would have passed all bounds, 
Drfoe in his reports dwelt on the importance of assuring people 
that moderate counsels are at toe bottom of all these things: that 
ibtm mad party are not coming ini... that toleration, succession or 

u^n am not struck at, and they may be easy as to the nation’s 
libeities/ * 


. Shrewsbury was toe obvious choice. All 

life he ^ shrunk from toe responsibilities and even more from 
W toll of high office. He hastened to decline, and enlarged on his 
wew m a letter to Harley, written after one of the many secret con^ 
claves held at Kensington Palace. “I have ten reasons, every one 

.stroi^^ough to hinder my doing it In my mind you should 

Jje at the head, because you then come naturaUy into toe Cabinet 
* Portkmd Papers, ii, 2II. 

» Defw to ^ley, July 28. 1710; Portland Papers, HM.C., iv, 552. Defoe was - 
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Council, where you are so much wanted; and every one of the other 
Commissioners {of the Treasury] should be persons able to serve 
not only at that Board but in one of the Houses of Parliament.”^ 
The plan of putting the Treasury in commission had, moreover, the 
advantages of satisfying several claims so balanced as to be awk- 
ward. “Swallow” might here find the solatium for his imaginary 
sacrifice of the Secretaryship. It was accordingly adopted. I Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, a moderate Tory, was offered by Shrewsbimr a 
junior Lordship on the Treasury Commission on August 2.* Ifan- 
mer declined, but the fact shows that the whole scheme was t|pw 
complete. All that remained was to strike the blow. The Whifes, 
like many others, were still lulled with the notion that any furtnpt 
changes would be moderate in character. Newcastle seemed re- 
assured. Halifax prided himself on being mediator between his 
colleagues and the moderates at Court. He and the Whigs had been 
encouraged by the prorogation of Parliament, and the consequent 
postponement of the dreaded dissolution. 

But now an incident occurred which brought the whole mattet 
to a head. Gallas had received from the Emperor the letter which 
Joseph I had written on the lines suggested by Eugene in replying 
to the Queen’s assurances after Sunderland’s dismissal. The Em- 
peror, writing with his own hand, allowed himself great freedom in 
commenting on the Ministerial changes and deprecating the dissolu- 
tion. Gallas was so apprehensive of its effect that he did not present 
it untU Eugene and Marlborough, as well as Godolphin, had ap- 
proved it. Their advice was wrong. This was just the kind of letter 
which Harley had been waiting for. A foreign potentate, the most 
backward of all in discharging his obligations to the Alliance, had 
intruded upon the prerogative of the Queen of Great Britain! It 
was decided to follow exactly the opposite course from that urged 
by the Emperor, and to dismiss Godolphin. 

Gallas presented his letter on August i. In the interval, while, 
unknown to the world, the Treasury Commission was being finally 
settled, he had a conversation with Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury sug- 
gested that the Emperor’s letter had not come from Vienna. He. 
hinted that it was not the spontaneous expression of a sovereign’s 
personal feelings, but a document concocted by interested persons. 
In this he was, as we have seen, not far astray. Gallas, of course, 
said, “The Emperor did not need to be asked by others to write 

1 Shrewsbury to Harley, July 22, 1710; Bath Papers, i, 198* 

, * Sir Henry Bunbury, Memoir and Comspondenct of Sir Thomas Hanmer^ p, 127* 
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this Icttet, for my reports of the real state of afiairs give him suffi- 
cient cause for anxiety.” He pointed to the Emperor’s own hand- 
writing, “Surely,” he said, with more force, “I am the last person 
to whom such reproaches [about interference] should be addressed. 
For of all the ambassadors here I can give the most examples of how 
the Queen has intervened in matters of slight importance, now with 
the Emperor, now with the King of Spain, without either the Em- 
peror or the King having ever taken amiss what was written with 
good intention for the Qjmmon Cause.” He protested that a dis- 
solution at this moment would violate the assurances he had 
received in June. “Foreigners,” said Shrewsbury, "have strange 
ideas of our affairs. Do you imagine that the whole welfare of Eng- 
land depends upon the five hundred persons who are now sitting 
in the Commons? I tell you that the whole of England knows its 
interests and realizes fully that this war must be pursued with energy 
until a good peace can be secured. But peace must be accepted as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile it is a difficult request to make to the 
Queen that she should retain in her service persons who arc opposed 
to her.” “Will the Queen,” asked the Ambassador, “impose upon 
the Emperor and the other allies the danger of losing all the advan- 
tages they have won?” G alias reports that Shrewsbury gave him a 
reply “from between his teeth, which was not easy to understand, 
but his look revealed to me the truth.” He wrote at once to Prince 
Eugene, “My fears are greater than my hopes.”^ 

The fractious and gallant Lord Raby had now completed his 
embassage at Berlin. He had for some time past transferred his 
loyalties to Harley. It was, however, Godolphin’s duty to provide 
him with some employment, and a vacancy occurred at the Board 
of Trade. “Lord Raby is not very easily satisfied,” he wrote to 
Marlborough (July 27), “and if he were, it is not in my power to 
do him much service. I took occasion to mention his name for the 
present vacancy in the Board of Trade, but it would not do. I 
suppose that is for some fiivourite that is to be provided for,” 
“Is it possible,” commented Marlborough (August 2), “that you 
can be so sunk in the Queen’s opinion, that she will make any com- 
missioners of trade, or any other that belongs to your office, with- 
out first consultmg you?”* 

1 Klopp, xiii, 463. 

* Goxe, V, 305. 

Marlbam^b to HeinsiHt 


July *6, 1710 

thk post 1 am not favour’d by any from you, but Ld. Townshend bm .giv«n 
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The Tixasutet was awaxe that the Couxt patty weie plottii^ fas 
dismissal and disputing about his successor at the busy, futdve. 
conclaves in the Queen's apartments. There was 'a slender hope 
that she would desist for fear of the effect abroad of such a change. , 
Indeed, for some days she seemed to wish to deceive him by a return • 
to her former cotdi^ty. She spoke of the importance of “ a moderat- 
ing system,” and even hinted vaguely that he should be ra:onbiled 
with Harley. That this was designed to draw Godolphin from the 
Whigs is suggested by the report which Shrewsbury conveyed 
through Halii^ to Godolphin that the Queen was resolved to nake 
him and Harley agree. Amid these lures and traps the Treasi^r 
held his head high and transacted his business as usual. But the chd 
had come. There seems to have been a Cabinet on the 6th at which 
he had an altercation with Shrewsbury, reproaching him with 
“French counsels.” The Queen intervened on Shrewsbury’s side, 
and Godolphin continued to argue, and this time with her. On the 
morning of August 7 he called upon the Queen, and afterwards 
penned a perplexed note to Marlborough: “I think the safety or 
destruction of the Parliament remains still under a good desil of 
uncertainty.”^ In the evening he again sought the Queen’s presence, 
and for two hours he harangued his Sovereign upon the evils of 
government by secret cabals, and closed by asking, “Is it the will 
of your Majesty that I should go on?” The Queen replied without 
hesitation, “Yes.”® She had for nearly a month been lending 
herself to all the arrangements for putting the Treasury in commis- 
sion. Men had been sounded: men had been chosen. For some days 
at least everything had been settled. The next morning one of tte 
Queen’s servants brought Godolphin a letter. 

I 

The Quetn to Godolphin 

Kensington 

1710 

The uneasiness which you have showed for some time has gjven nie 
very much trouble, though I have borne it; and had your behaviour 

me a very perfect accoiint of all that has pass’d. The fFrench letter is calculat’d a good , 
deal for England. 1 pray God it be not in concert with some of our new Ministers.;, 
if thay continu in the full power thay now have, wc must expect every ddng. that ia ; 
bad; as I have taken the resolution of being guid’d by my friends, and partiettoly by ■ 
you, I shal rest quiet; other ways I like nothing that is doing in l^gland. By the 
post I had an account of Ld. Cunningsbey’s being turn’d out to provide fpr Ld. Augtessy 
who is thought one of the greatest Jacobits in England, and I am prepar’d to hear every 
thing that is disagteable. [Heinsius Archives.] ’ 

' Coxc, V, 3ao*52i. a Loc, W/.; from a letter of Godolphin’s (Avg^t 7V ^ - 
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contiaaed the same it was for a few irears after my cocoiog to the 
crown, I could have no dispute with myself what to do. But the many 
• . pnkind returns I have received since, especially what you said to me 
personally bdbre the lords, makes it impossible for me to continue 
you any longer in my service; but I will give you a pension of four 
thousand a year, and I desire that, instead of bringing the staff to me, 
you will break it, which, I believe, will be easier to us both.^ 

Thus ended an association which had lasted for more than thirty 
years of Anne’s life, had been a prop to her in times of trouble both 
under King James and King William, and in her own reign had 
helped to make her Throne unsurpassed in Europe. Mr Mont- 
gomery took a few hours to sign and settle a good many minor 
things; then he broke his staff and cast the fragments in the grate. 
He had stood by Marlborough to the end. Harley became Qiancel- 
or of the Exchequer and in all that mattered First Minister. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

Kensington 
August 8, 1710 

The Lord Treasurer having for some time shown a great deal of 
uneasiness in my service, and his behaviour not being the same to me 
as it was formerly, made it impossible for me to let him keep the white 
staff any longer, and therefore I intend him this evening to break it, 
which I acquaint you with now, that you may receive this news first 
from me, and I do assure you I will take care that the army shall want 
fornothing.'^ 

Godolphin to Marlborough 

Tuesday^ August 8, 1710 

I believe it will be no great surprise to you, after the steps made 
here of late, to hear the Queen has this morning, been pleased to dis- 
, miss me from her service. . . . What I am chiefly concerned for just 
now is, that you should take this matter in the manner that is most 
advisable for yourself and all the world besides. 

It is my opinion that you should represent to the Queen that it is 
impossible for anybody to imagine but you must be affected by this 
stroke in the most sensible manner, but by no means to think of leamng 
,your post till you have had an answer from the Queen to this letter, 
frotn which you will be best able to judge what step you are next to 
take,* 

And (August 9); 

/ . circumstances at present are a little discouraging, yet : 

? €6xe, y, 3^1. * Loe. cit, » Loc; eft 
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nothing can ever make me neglect doing what is best for the whole, 
or thinking of everything that may be most for your honour and 
safety.^ 

It would be idle to portray Godolphin as a powerful and dominat- 
ing personality, fitted for the contentions of a tumultous period. 
He was an honest servant of the State, loyal and faithful to. his 
friends and to his duty. He had unriyalled knowledge and ex^ri- 
ence of aflWrs. He was a most able and circumspect finance Minister. 
The means by which he provided the immense sums required for^e 
war, at a time when taxation was narrowly limited in character s^d 
degree, and when the credit system was in its mysterious infiin^, 
must be regarded as a splendid public achievement. In that lax age 
his personal integrity shone as an example. He more nearly corre- 
sponds to the great civil servants of the present day than any of his 
contemporaries. He quitted his nine years’ administration of war- 
time finance, with all the opportunities of self-enrichment by specu- 
lation or by taking presents, apart altogether from direct corruption, 
without reproach and with barely a thousand pounds a year. In 
days when a Paymaster-General, by merely using according to 
custom the interest on the moneys which passed through his hands, 
could amass an enormous fortune Godolphin walked out of the 
Treasury poorer than he had entered it. Although addicted to cards 
and betting and a passionate lover of the Turf, he always played 
for modest stakes and lived at the height of power with admirable 
frugality. Queen Anne’s offer of a pension of four thousand potmds 
a year was never implemented. It is uncertain whether she did not 
give it or he would not have it. But by a curious coincidence his 
immediate family wants were provided for. He was dismissed on 
August 7, and ten days later the death of his elder brother brought 
him an inheritance of four thousand pounds a year. 

John and Sarah regarded themselves as responsible for his well- 
being. Their houses were at his disposal. He spent a good deal 
of the remaining two years of his life at Holywell. His chief concern 
was to prevent Marlborough from giving up the command pi the 
army, and to try to help him through his influence with Boyle and 
in other ways. He was not, however, able to play any strong part 
in Parliament. He left the defence of his finance in the competent 
hands of Walpole, in whose qualities and future he had unbounded 
belief. In every respect his conduct after his dismissal was a model 
of good temper and disinterested cate for national interests. 

1 Coxe, V, 3ij-}*4. 
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MARLBOROUGH AND HANOVER 

1710— AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

W HEN the ability of the Whig Party, their resolute 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament, their lively 
association with the prosecution of the war and the 
Hanoverian Succession, are considered, it is surprising 
how easily and tamely they allowed themselves in a few months 
after the trial of Sacheverell to be chased from power. This can 
only be explained by the astute and perfectly measured tactics of 
Harley. When the story which the last three chapters have re- 
counted is reviewed, he does not seem to have made a single mistake 
in choosing his ground, in timing his action, or in dealing with 
the Queen, the Tories, and the Whigs. He was not the chief of 
the Tory Party in a formal sense. They regarded him to some 
extent as a deserter who had fallen out with his new friends, and 
been returned to them at a discount, though endowed with the 
priceless favour of the Queen. They never cared much for a leader 
who had been brought up a Dissenter, was notoriously broadminded 
about the Church of England, and had thrown his weight against 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. Moreover, the new ferment which 
the Sacheverell trial had raised in the country, spreading and 
strengthening throughout the summer of 1710, sustained those very 
Tory elements which it was Harley’s avowed policy to keep in 
subjection. As the prospect of power drew nearer, the Tories who 
had adhered to Rochester and Nottingham since these Ministers 
had been expelled from the Government in 1703 and 1704 felt that 
the victory when gained belonged to them. Harley acquired merit 
with them because through his command of Abigail, and through 
Abigail of the Queen, he was able to procure the transference of 
power* They admired his management, and chuckled apprecia- 
tively over his devices and deceits. They were glad that he should 
render them these valuable services. They were not aware that he 
proposed to make them serve him. 

' Hatley’s adroitness was constantly shown in his handling of tiac 
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dustexs of cmde, iocsiieddiced, but none die detetmined 
claimants who presented' themselves as the various appointmoiis;' 
were successivdy vacated by the Whigs. He succeeded in giving thp ' 
Tory leaders the impression that the moderate Govcmnrent of the,. 
centre for which he was working was purdy transitional; that a 
frontal attack on Marlborough, Godolphin, and the Whigs would 
certainly be repulsed; that he must detach important Whig Ministers!,; 
if he was to carry the Queen; and that, above all things, nn tijng 
must be done which would fatally cripple credit or the wat\ It 
would be easy thereafter, he let it be thought, to take the furmer 
steps, and give ‘the gentlemen of England’ their full sati^ctisto.^ 
But this was not at all what he meant to do. \, ■ 

This same complicated scheme which held the Tories in leash was 
also nicely adapted to the confounding of the Whigs. The allied 
ambassadors, one and all, were astounded that these great states- 
men and Parliamentarians allowed themselves to be set at odds with 
one another, and hoodwinked and tricked until they degenerated 
into a rabble — ^no one thinking of anyone but himself. No doubt 
the Whig fear of the Queen on the one hand, and of a General 
Election on the other, was harassing in the last degree. Still, at any 
time in the first six months of 1710 Marlborough, GodplpWn, and 
the Whigs, if they had acted together upon any one of the provoca- 
tions they received, could have raised a Parliamentary storm before 
which Queen Anne might well have had to bow. But Hatley’s skill ^ 
never presented a direct issue on which they could all fight. His 
attacks were always oblique. First, over the Hill promotion, he 
isolated Marlborough from his colleagues. How could the whole. 
Government resign upon the petty question (as they conceived it) 
of the appointment of a brigadier to gratify the Queen? His second,, 
attack was upon Godolphin. The appointment of Shrewsbury s ’ 
behind the back of the Lord Treasurer, virtually Prime Minister, wtfe ^ 
an open, deadly blow at Godolphin’s authority. On the other handl;^;- 
as we have seen, Shrewsbury was exactly the man against Whose ;; 
appointment no united objection could be raised. Mariborou^ ; 
had always wished to have idm in the Government. He wa$ 

, foremost in the Glorious Revolution. He had been King Wi]iiaih'!t • 
trusted Minister. He was eminent, he was detached. Efow' cdddj- 
the Whigs resign in a body to prevent so famous z figure joinkig 
the Queen’s Government in an office, that of Lord Qiamberiain, - 
whkh peculiarly concerned her Majesty and her G>urt, merdy 
because the process of consulting the Lord Treasurer had b<^.v 
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oniitted? By these two blows, the second ofwhich was accepted witib 
submission, the two super-Ministers were divided from the main body 
of the Government and the Parliamentary forces at its command. 

It was not until the effects were thoroughly understood through- 
out the political world, and signals of encouragement had been 
. given to all the forces of opposition whether at the front or in 
y Parliament, that Harley assailed the Whig phalanx. Here again the 
selection of Sunderland for extrusion was judicious. Sunderland, 
a rasping figure, an uncomfortable colleague, was obnoxious to the 
Queen, had no popularity with the Whig Party, and, though Mari- 
' borough never pressed for him, would not have entered the Govern- 
ment had he not been Marlborough’s son-in-law. By this time, too, 

. ; the whole foundation of the Government had been so much shaken 
that his dismissal caused far more trouble in the Grand Alliance 
i than it did in British politics. His fall not only broke in upon the 
Junto, but was everywhere taken as an affront to Marlborough, and 
a sign that his ascendancy over the Queen had departed. The dis- 
missal of Sunderland by the royal authority, without the advice 
of any of the responsible Ministers, was a striking event; and when 
it was endured by all his colleagues without any protest, except 
from Marlborough and Godolphin, it was obvious that no Whig 
Minister was safe. 

In the two months’ interval between the dismissal of Sunderland 
and that of Godolphin every one of the Whig Ministers, except 
perhaps Orford and Wharton, was played with by Harley in the 
most ingenious fashion. After what they had swallowed they were 
bound to base their hopes upon a moderate central Administration. 
Each was made to feel that his chances of inclusion depended upon 
^ Jus behaviour. Several were mocked with the hope of becoming the 
of the new Government. Somerset above all deluded himself 
in iHtm way. Somers also had the pleasing vision of bestriding both 
' parties with the favour of the Queen, and having at his disposal the 
services of Marlborough in the field. In both these cases Anne, , 
under the guidance of the backstairs, played an artful part. In long 
, Rnd frequent audiences she made both fhe Duke of Somerset and 
iheTord President Somers feel that they each might be indispensable 
fill Godolphin’s place. Halifax was early induced to accept sm^ - 
2&vo\to &om the rising power. The Duke of Newcastle sincemlj' " 
Jd^ired a Government of both parties, and he was the only one of 
SiiH th^ Whigs that Harley really meant to keep. His daughter even- 
lu^y married Harley’s son. He succeeded in keeping him till he 
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was not worth keeping any mote. Only Cowper, the Lord Gian- 
cellor, seems throughout to have acted with simplicity and courage. 
He held on till the end, but left with dignity. 

The prejudices of most of these men were during July skilfully 
turned against Godolphin. He was evidently marked as the next 
victim. The Whigs had never cared for him, and they found it 
easy to ascribe their growing misfortunes to his clumsiness with/ the 
Queen. Had not “Volpone” also been foremost in urging the ill- 
starred prosecution of Sacheverell? Thus the fourth stroke was 
triumphantly delivered by Harley, and Godolphin had to thrpw 
his broken white staff in the grate. Even now the idea of a "broad- 
bottomed” Administration was used to tantalize the remaining 
Whigs. Harley did this with perfect ease because it was what he 
wanted himself. He realized, however, that whether he would 
succeed in his wish entirely depended upon the character of a new 
House of Commons. 

Meanwhile Harley, Shrewsbury, and Somerset all felt the need 
of establishing relations with Hanover, and after Cresset’s death, 
which caused a month’s delay, their choice fell upon Lord Rivers. 
But the rumour that Marlborough was to be superseded had already 
travelled far in Europe. At the end of August the Amsterdam 
Cassette announced that Lord Rivers had been sent to offer the 
Elector the command of the armies in Flanders. This created con- 
sternation throughout the Alliance. Meanwhile the Juntilla became 
less sure of their ability to do without Marlborough. It was certain 
that the war was going on, and they could not afford to be without 
a General. Certainly they did not wish to offer the main command 
to the Elector and be refused. Without knowing of the Amsterdam 
disclosure, but upon the same day,^ they deleted from Rivers’ instruc- 
tions the section containing the invitation. Rivers was authorized 
to use his discretion on the spot. He left London in the first days 
of September. He bore with him a ceremonious letter from the 
Queen, also letters from Shrewsbury and Rochester expressing in 
fervent language their friendship and devotion to the house of 
Hanover. Passing through The Hague, he saw Heinsius. The 
Pensionary at once reported to Marlborough as follows: 

Heinsius to Marlborough 

Sept, ijj 1710 

ought to tell you that Lord Rivers, passing through here to 
1 August 24/Scpteinbcr 4. 
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Hanover, has assured me that the change [of Government] has not 
led to any alteration in the public will to procure a good peace, and 
has also made me aware in his talk that he has no instruction to speak 
in Hanover about the command of the Army, as the rumour had run; 
by this I have been much relieved, for it disposes of all the anxieties 
we have felt on this subject, and the Elector will no longer be em- 
barrassed.^ 

Marlborough had not been in any way disquieted by the Rivers 
mission to Hanover, or by the rumours which attended it. First, 
he was sure that he stood on strong ground with the Elector, and, 
secondly, he did not seem to mind being superseded by him. He 
may well have contemplated serving under him as his Chief of Staff, 
as he had been willing to do in 1707, and earlier, in 1702, under Prince 
George of Denmark. 


John to Sarah 


August 21, 1710 


. . .You mention again in yours the great desire Lord Sunderland 
has of having me well with the Elector. You may assure him that I 
have more real power with his Highness than any man in England; 
and I have been assured that I may depend on his not accepting 
anything that may be uneasy to me. But this should not be spoken 
of, for the very foundation of Mr Harley’s scheme depends very much 
on this.* 


And (September 4): 

My last letters from The Hague say that Lord Rivers was expected 
everyday; the Amsterdam Gazette says he is to offer the Elector of 
Hanover the command of this army, I wish so well to my country, 
and have so great a respect for the Elector, that if I could any ways 
contribute to the making him successful, I should cheerfully do all in 
my power, without any thoughts of reward, but the gaining his esteem, , 
enjoying quiet afterwards, and contemning the ungrateful malice of 
my enemies.® 

And again to Godolphin (September 4): 

The Amsterdam Gazette has acquainted the world with Lord Rivers’ 
errand to Hanover. I own I wish the thing might be made practicable; 
since it is what might reasonably free me from the incumbrance I now 
lie under. Besides, I have of late received so many civilities from the 
Elector of Hanover that I should be glad to use my best endeavours to 
make it easy to him; but I think the Dutch and Prince Eugene would 
never be brought to agree to it, though the Queen should declare 

1 Heinsius Archives. 2 Sarah Correspondence^ i, 564. 

* Ibid., ^ 72 . 
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ncvet so much ia favour of it. My tesoludoa is to be cardiii of behav- 
ing myself so in this matter lhat ^e Elector may take it kindly of me* 

I am here lodged at the abbey of St Andrew very much to my, 
liking; but it is so near the town that I fear the noise of the cannon 
and small shot, when the attack begins, will be troublesome. ... 
The certainty of a new Parliament makes everybody that has any 
interest desirous of going for England; if I refuse, they will take it 
, unkindly; and if they go, I shall lose the service of a great many.^ , if 

These secret letters to his wife and his greatest friend, befotm, 
whom pretences were alike needless and useless, show that he did' v 
not ding to his command if any reasonable arrangement could be 
made to replace him. Indeed, he probably felt that, serving under ' 
the Elector, and in combination with him, he might still find the ' 
means of preventing the disaster which now threatened the fruits 
of all his labours and the allied cause. 

The Hanover Q)urt were convinced, and even ardent, supporters 
of Marlborough. “They are,” wrote Horatio Walpole to his 
brother, the Secretary-at-War, “very much alarmed at the late 
proceedings in England and think it is time to look about them, being 
apprehensive of 54 [Harley], and are almost ready to declare for 89 
[the Whigs].” Andagain, on August 18: “I think 59 [Marlborough] , 
should be very diligent in making his court there, which I am afraid 
was formerly a little neglected, and I am persuaded he will find all 
imaginable regard and confidence from thence.”* 

Any resentment which the future King George I may have har- ' 
boured against Marlborough about the Oudenarde campaign played > 
no part in this crisis. The aged Electress and her son decided to 
send a special envoy to London to watch over their interests and 
report upon the new Ministers. This envoy was the trusted Both-' 
mar, who used his opportunities to such advantage that for twenty ; 
years after the accession of George I he foimded or marred .. 
political fortunes of British Ministers. But before Bothmar £q>aired i < 
to England he must first be saturated with Marlborough’s, vkwsirf;,: 
For this purpose a sojourn of no less than three weeks at his head-" f 
quarters was deemed necessary. Robethon, for ten years ccmfidential iL;’ 
secretary to the Elector and Marlborough’s intimate, corresponds:^ ^ 
was instructed to arrange this.* v ! 

, 1 Cow, V, 5*9. * Cow, Walpoh, il, 3*-}}. ! 

* Robtthm to MarJborot^h 

Hanovbr 

Auffut 29, 1710 - 

de Botbtnar will start to-morrow from The Hague and will be hete on Scptem- ' 
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. Ekctof went out of his way to write to Marlborough' upon 
the main issue (September 8), “I hope that nothing will be capable 
of inducing the Queen to take the command of her armies from a 
genetal ijriio has acquitted himself with so much glory and so much 
sucwss, and in whose hands I shall always see it with pleasure.”* 
Rivers arrived in Hanover on September i8, and was pblitely 
received. After presenting his letters and reiterating the assurances 
they contained, he suggested to the Hanoverian Prime Minister, 
G>unt Bemsdorf, that the Elector might reply to Queen Aime in 
the following terms; “I would esteem myself infinitely happy if I 
could find the means of showing her, by effects, the zeal which I 
have for her service; and the greatest favour which her Majesty can 
1 ' do me is to put me in a condition of being able to be useful to her.” 
This was, of course, a device for offering the command without 
definitely committing the British Government to dismissing Marl- 
borough, or running the risk of receiving a refusal from the heir to 
the throne. The Hanoverian Court had been well informed about 
the mission, and the Elector had prepared himself for an invitation 
to the supreme command. He had already decided upon, and drafted, 
his answer. It was a reasoned refusaL “His Electoral Highness leaves 
her Majesty to judge whether the zeal which she has always shown 
for the Common Cause ought not to decide her to allow the war 
to be fi nished by a general who has pressed it thus far with so much 
; success, and who has won the confidence of her Majesty’s Allies.”* 
The diplomacy of the Juntilla had saved them from this rebuke. 


‘ ber 3. He will be able to stay three weeks before returning to The Hague to embark 
as soon as possible for England. We shall arrange here with him in what way he 
can converse at length with Your Highness before crossing the sea, and what 
; ;|>jcetext can be found for him to make a stay with the army. Our Ministers (as well 
, Its fbe. Minister himself) understand how useful it will be to His Highness [Prince 
Euge^se] that this envoy before taking up his duties should have the honour of con- 
suiting with you and profiting by your lights [lumims] upon the disastrous conjunction 
! - in whit^ British afl^rs lie at present, more dangerous than ever since the dismissal 
^ tibe Treasurer. M, de Bothmar having forwarded the letter which he has received 
irom Your Highness, I have not failed to communicate it to my master, who has been , 

' ' deq)ly impressed by the strong and agreeable terms of which you make use to mark . 

' your devotion to his interests. He has ordered me to thank you in his name. In truth 
; ;h|e ^kesjhe English affairs far more to heart than he has ever done, and he has ideas 
wbki are very jnst and clcar-cut. He counts much upon the goodness which he hopes 
, ¥b(ur highpess will have to guide M. de Bothmar upon this new ground^ so slippery , 

: :^d $0 embarrassed. If during the three weeks that this Minister will pass with you ’ ' 
: Yicnit. Highness has anything on which you wish him to receive instructions [from the 
X beg that your letters should be sent to me through Gcneral^Major St Lauranti^ 
th could not be in better hands. [Blenheim MSS.] - ; i 

. ' ^ Maepherson, ii, i9i« ^ L&ff, (it* ' . j ' 
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The Elector rejected the words which Rivers suggested, and wrote 
only a ceremonial letter of thanks to the Queen. Rivers, who was 
found to be the bearer to the Elector neither of an offer of the 
command nor of an invitation to visit England, was treated with 
some coolness. His deprecations of Bothmar’s impending visit to 
Marlborough’s headquarters and to London were ignored. He was 
allowed to leave amid civilities, but without the customary present.^ 
Thus words were paid with words. \ 

Marlborough’s judgment was in no way distorted by the Hano- 
verian favour and confidence shown him in these days. He saw thi^t 
the true interest of the Elector was not to give himself to eith^ 
party, but to be courted by both. His letter to Sarah of Septem- 
ber 15, although marred by one bitter phrase, is as profound and 
clairvoyant a document as any he ever penned. 


John to Sarah 


Sept . 13, 1710 


I believe you judge very right that the Queen has deferred her 
resolution of putting you out till my return. But if there be any pre- 
tence [pretext] given, they will do it before; for they are impatient of 
having that blow given. The Queen is as desirous and as eager in this 
remove as Mr Harley and Mrs Masham can be. I do by no means 
approve of the behaviour of the Duke of Shrewsbury in this whole 
matter; but remember, as Lady Peterborough used to say, that I tell 
you that he will be^ as well as the Duke of Somerset^ duped; for nobo^ 
has a real power but Mrs Masham and Mr Harley, In my opinion, all 
reasoning serves but to cheat ourselves; for no good judgment can be 
made, when one has to do with Mrs Masham and Mr Harley; so that 
the only measure in which you and I may be sure of not being deceived 
is to know the truth, that whatever can be done to make us uneasy 
will be attempted. 

I am of opinion that the King of France has taken his resolution 
not to think of peace till he sees, this winter, the behaviour of England. 
You must not flatter yourself that the Elector of Hanover is capable of acting 
a vigorous part, I believe he will show that he esteems me; but at the same 
iime^ will be desirous of meddling as little as possible with the affairs of 
Englandy for which I cannot much blame him ^ for not caring to have to do with 
so villainous a people, 

I am still of the opinion that the only good you can do is to be 
quiet, by which you will give them no handle to use you ill before my 
return.® 


Harley’s control of the Exchequer gave him an immediate means 
^ Cowper, Diary y p. 49 (October 26, 1710). ® Coze, v, 397. 
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of putting pressure upon Marlborough in a most sensitive spot. 
Hitherto the building of Blenheim Palace had proceeded steadily in 
accordance with the Queen's original commands. She herself had 
chosen the architect, and personally interested hersfelf in the design. 
Indeed, she had had a model made and set up in Kensington Palace. 
According to a deep law of nature, the architect’s estimate of 
^100,000 fell far short of the realized expense. By June 1710 
£134,000 had already been spent, and the work was but half com- 
pleted. The continual pa3nnents from the Exchequer had become 
galling to Parliament. The ‘‘golden mine of Blenheim” was harped 
on by Tory members of the House of Commons when in opposition. 
Now they had the power. The new Treasury Board as one of their 
first acts suspended the payments. With much cleverness a trap was 
laid, in which, wary as they were in money matters, John and Sarah 
were eventually to some extent entangled.^ Vanbrugh was induced 
to write to the Duchess dwelling upon the injury and loss which a 
temporary interruption of the work would cause, and pleaded seduc- 
tively that she should give him a letter declaring that, whatever might 
happen, the workmen should not suffer. At the same time the 
workmen and smaller contractors were prompted to apply to Marl- 
borough for the payment of their wages and bills which had fallen 
into arrears. Their plight was cruel,^ If either Marlborough or his 
wife had committed themselves in the slightest degree to this respon- 
sibility they would have found themselves saddled with the whole 
remaining burden. But both declined to involve themselves. 
“Instead of complying with him,” noted Sarah on Vanbrugh’s 
letter, “I stopped the works in 1710, until the Crown should direct 
money for it.” “Let them keep their heap of stones,” said Godol- 
phin.® 

Marlborough was insistent in advising his wife not to give any 

1 Coxe (vi, 370) shows in detail the alleged interferences, extending from 1705 to 
1710, on which Ministers relied in their efforts to transfer the responsibility for the 
arrears for Blenheim from the Crown to Marlborough. 

2 William Stratford^ of Christ Churchy Oxford, to Edxvard Harley {his former pupil) 

August 21, 1710 

The debt to the workmen at Blenheim that is known is above £60,000. They owe 
to Strong the mason for his share £10,500. It will go hard with many in this town 
and the country who have contracted with them. Their creditors begin to call on them, 
and they can get no money at Blenheim. One poor fellow, who has £600 owing 
to him for lime and brick, came on Saturday to Tom Rowney [Member for Oxford] to 
^sk for a little money he owed him. Tom paid him immediately. It was about £5, 
The fellow thanked him with tears, and said that money for the present would save 
him from g^pl. [Portland Papers, //.ilf.C., vii, 14.] 

* Reid, p. 345. 
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ditections to builders which might be treated as interfeteuce. 
“My opinion is,” he wrote, “that you and I should be careful (rf 
leaving the disposition of carrying on the building at Woodstoclc 
to the Queen’s officers. ... It is our best way not to give any orders, 
but to let the Treasury give what orders they please, either for its 
going on or standing still.” Even the action of Sar^ in stopping 
the works and discharging the workmen seemed to him imprudent. 

It no way becomes you or me to be giving orders for the Quapa’s . 
money. . . . You know my opimon, that neither you, nor I, nor My 
of our friends ought to meddle in their accounts, but to let it be tal^ 
by the Queen’s officers, as they always ought to be. She is the misttdps 
of her own money, and consequently of the time of finishing that housed 
Whilst Lord Godolphin was in, and I had the Queen’s favour, I was 
very earnest to have had it finished; but as it is, I am grown very 
indifferent. For as things are now, I do not see how I can have any 
pleasure in living in a country where I have so few friends.^ 

Marlborough had set his heart upon this mighty house in a strang^- 
manner. Sarah considered it as his “greatest weakness.” It certainly 
gives us an insight into the recesses of his being. There is no doubt 
that the desire for posthumous fame, to “leave a good name to 
history,” to be remembered long generations after he had passed 
away, was in these years his strongest passion. At his age he could 
not hope to enjoy Blenheim much himself. Several years must pass 
before it could even offer the comforts of Hol3rweU. It was as a 
monument, not as a dwelling, that he so earnestly desired it. Hence 
the enormous thickness of the walls and masses of masonry in Van- 
brugh’s plan had appealed to him, and had probably been suggested 
by him. As the Pharaohs built their Pyramids, so he sought a physi- 
cal monument which would certainly stand, if only as a ruin, for 
thousands of years. About his achievements he preserved a 
plete silence, offering neither explanations nor excuses for any of / 
his deeds. His answer was to be this great house. 

This mood has characterized dynasts in all ages, and philosopher 
in none. Remembrance may be preserved to remote posterity by' 
piling great stones on one another, and engraving deep inscriptions - 
upon them. But fame is not to be so easily captured. Blenheim cpst .. 
him dear. It weakened him in his relations with hostile MinisteiB. 
It exposed him to mockery and malice. The liability for its apensjs; 
was turned as a weapon against him. In after-years he was iweed; 

^ October z;, 27, and 30; Coxe, V, }5o-j5i:. 
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kito. unsuccessful litigation with the Crown. In his will he had to 
;^5<^ooo to complete the work otherwise derelia. Indeed, his 
happiness k»t much, and his feme gained nothing, by the buil^g 
of Bledheim. However, Blenheim stands, and Marlborough would 
probably regard it as having fulfilled its purpose if he returned to 
earth at dus day. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


DISSOLUTION 

1710— AUGUST-OCTOBER 

\ 

T he last hope of the now ignominious band of Whigl^lay 
in averting the dissolution. To the end they contintied 
to flatter themselves that this would not be forced upon 
them. Their very apprehension might in itself have con- 
firmed their opponents. Harley knew well from the be ginning that 
without a dissolution he could do nothing, and, indeed, that his 
path was perilous. The Whig Parliament had no opportunity of 
coping with the situation created during the summer. They had 
separated in May, Harley did not dare to let them meet again. 
Parliaments were dangerous instruments in those times, and rarely 
had a House of G>mmons more just grounds for complaint against 
the Crown. They must therefore be prorogued until they could be 
dissolved. Harley had no choice in this. It is remarkable that he 
persuaded so many of the remaining Whig Ministers, now become 
his colleagues, that the issue still stood in doubt. Then, when the 
moment was ripe and none could resist, the final blow was struck. 
Somerset woke up to the fact that he had been fooled, as he deserved. 
The scales of illusion fell from Somers’s eyes. Newcastle had for 
some time taken refuge in absence. Halifax had become futile and 
even contemptible. The old Admiral, Orford, and die sharp- 
tongued libertine Wharton were ripe for the sickle. All this pro- 
ceeded behind the back of Parliament and through advice tendered 
to the Queen by a man who, having no constitutional right to advise 
the Sovereign, tampered with her through her dresser. 

The dismissal of Godolphin had been the necessary preliminary 
to changing the Lord-Lieutenancies in the interests of the new 
Government at the elections. On September 5/16 Godolphin was 
supplanted in the Lord-Lieutenancy of Cornwall by Rochester. 
The Whig Duke of Bolton was deprived of three Lord-Lieutenancies, 
two of which were given to the Duke of Beaufort, an ardent Tory. 
General Webb, the gallant Jacobite of Wynendaei, became Lord- 
Lieutenant of the Isle of Wight. These changes were typical and 
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significant. New sheriffs now became the returning officers in a 
good many counties. Nevertheless, in the advent of the fight thtere 
was a resurgence of hope among the Whig leaders. 

Sunderland, inveterate optimist, wrote to Marlborough (August 
lo), “By all accoiuits from the counties there is like to be a good 
election.”^ “The stocks fall so much,” wrote Godolphin to Sea- 
field, a Scottish peer (August lo), “and our people suffer to that 
degree that they begin to be enraged at what is doing. ... I have 
great hopes we shall have a good Parliament here.”® Marlborough 
responded a little to the combative mood. He wrote to Sar^ 
(August ii), “ What has been said by the Duke of Shrewsbury, that he 
knows the wey home, he may by it cheat himself; for a ruined people mcy be 
He gave precise directions about the return of Cadogan for 
Woodstock,* but on the general result he had no illusions. He 
warned Sarah (August i8), “My intelligence is very positive, that 
there will be a new Parliament, and that you must not flatter your- 
self, but expect everything that can be disagreeable personally to 
yourself; for there is no barbarity but what you and I must expect”* 
And (August aj), “The Queen will risk England rather than not 
vex you. She has at this time no resentment but to you, me. Lord 
Treasurer, and our children. God knows how little I have deserved 
this, and his will be done.”® And to Heinsius (September 8), 
* “ A New Pari, is so sure that all the officers that have interest to 
be chosen have desired leave of me to goe for England to take care 
of their Elections. . . . My Lord Godolphin assures me that the 
chief member of the Bank has promised him that they will lend 
moneys for the subsistance of this army during this campaigne.”® 
He had evidently obtained a new source of secret information. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Aug, i6, 1710 

..•lam informed that Mr Harley, in his conversations, keeps no 

^ Coxe, V, 546. 2 Seafield Papers, H,M,C,y p. 209. ® Coxe, v, 311, 

* John to Sarah 


August 16, 1710 

... I beg there may be no alteration made at the election of Woodstock; for I intend 
Cadogan shall come to England with me, 39 [Marlborough] shall expect more assist- 
ance in 87 [ParliamentJ from 197 [Cadogan] and 202 [Macartney] than any other 
Members, for they have both honesty and courage to speak the truth; so that I do 
earnestly desire that these two men may be chose prefemble to all others, with which 
1 desire you will lose no time in acquainting 58 [Godolphin], and that I beg it of him 
as a particular favour that he would take care of securing an election for 202, for 39 
does think it absolutely necessary to have him early in 108 [England] this winter, of 
which he will take care. [Sarah Correspondence^ i, 363.] 

; ® CoKC, V,' 330. « Lac, cit, 7 Heinsius Archives 
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sott of decency fot you bt me, by whidi it is plain tbat tbe . 

has no design of teconciling you and Mr Harley, as was mooned to 
me in a former letter. . . . When 1 see you, you shall have the pa]> 
ticulars, how I came to be informed of this business. ... I beg you 
will never mention this to anybody; for though I think I shall have die 
glory of saving the Queen, she must know nothing of it; for she ! 
certainly would tell so much of it to Mrs Masham and Mr Hnley, 
tlat they would fot the future order it so that I should not corjie to 
know, which, otbermsey I shall krum/, all that passes. 

Our extravagant behaviour in England has so encouraged^the 
French that they take measures as if the war were but just beginn^g; 
so that our new Ministers will be extremely deceived, for the greater 
desire they shall express for peace, the less they will have it in thW 
power to obtain it.i 

And (August 50), “I hope and believe you think so well of me 
that after this campaign we may yet for some few years live in more 
quietness than these new vipers would have us.”* 

To the influence of the Queen and the Giurt, to the new lord 
Lieutenancies and the Tory sheriffs, the Tories now added an eficc- 
tive piece of electioneering. A rowdy triumphant progress was 
organized for Dr Sacheverell from London to the lucrative living 
in Shropshire with which he had been presented. This went welL 
At every town and village through which he passed the whole force 
of the Tory Party was used to make a violent demonstration. The 
nobility, the gentry, and the clergy found themselves able to draw 
the mass of the people in their train. These had no votes, but by . 
their enthusiasm and turbulence they gave a formidable enaiurage- 
metit. Multitudes greeted the Doctor. The roads and hedges weie 
lined with cheering peasants; the steeples were illuminated or be* , 
flagged. Cavalcades of fox-hunters and yeomen escorted his coadt, 1 
Mayors received him with ceremony. He passed from feast to feasL; ; 
The excitement and passion became intense. The old mood of tb*.. 
Restoration seemed to have returned. 

Towards the end of September the Queen, emboldened, yklited ■ 
herself finally to Hatley’s political management. For some,<&ys her " 
blandishments to Somers had ceased. Tlie Lord President was coft^'; 
sedous of a disdain, perhaps not undeserved. On the Z9th .under 
evident pressures he resigned, and with him the Duke pf tJewn- 
shiTe, the Lord Steward, and Boyle, Secretary of State. The neaq; 
day, when these three hopers against hope had been succeeded id 

1 Coxe, V, }04-}05. * Lac.dt. 
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dbeit oilices. by the Earl of Rochester, the Puke of Buckingham^ and 
Henry St John, who became a Secremry of State, the Council met 
, to swear the new Ministers. No sooner was this ceremony com- 
pleted tlm the Queen declared that she had determined upon a 
dissolution^. She caused a draft proclamation to be read. The Lord 
Chancellor, Cowper, got up to protest. Orford, Lord High Admiral, 

■ and Wharton, I^rd-Lieutenant of Ireland, veteran chiefs of the 
Junto, were ready to support him. But before Cowper could even 
begin the Queen rose to depart, and the sitting came to an end. 
Wharton and Orford sent in their resignations in the afternoon. 
These were at once accepted. The Duke of Ormonde was appointed 
to Ireland instead of Wharton, and the Admiralty was placed under 
a commission of Tories. On the 22 nd, the proclamation having 
been printed, the Queen commanded the Lord Chancellor to affix 
tihe Great Seal to it. Cowper objected. The proclamation declared 
, that the Queen’s Council had given its consent. He knew this was 
, not correct: the matter had not even been discussed in the Council. 
He coidd not therefore set the Seal to it. He tendered it instead to 
the Queen, thus resigning his office. No Whig iVIinister comes out 
of this story so well as Cowper. Harley was at his wits’ end to find 
a suiccessor. The Queen meanwhile declined to accept the Seal, 
and a solemn comedy of pushing it to and fro followed. Cowper’s 
diaries tell the story to his credit. 

September 22 

; , • She Strongly oppos’d my doing it, giving it me again at least 
5 rimes after I had laid it down, & at last would not take it, but com- 
manded me to hold it, adding, “I beg it as a Favour of you, if I may 
use that Expression”: on which I took it again. ♦ . . The Reason of all 
. this Importunity, I guess, proceeded from the new Miny. being 
. unprepared of a Succr. that wod. be able to execute the Office well ; . , : 

: so, much to my Disatisfaction, I return’d home with the Seal. But 
the next day I gave up the Seal, on my Knee; which the Q* 
accepted.^ 

: Eor the time being the Lord Chancellorship, like the Treasury 
i ijmd the Admiralty, had to be put in commission. As the Commas- 
could not confirm what had taken place before they entered 
office, a second proclamation was printed containing the first 
Weli might the Imperial Ambassador remark, ^‘If the great men 
::p^ho /w being dismissed are compared with those who replace 
one cannot help wondering that such a change has taken 

1 Cowper, Diaty^ p. 46. 
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place. Everything here appears so confused and unstable that the 
situation seems unlikely to last.”^ 

But one figure of outstanding abilities, “above the common 
herd,” as he would himself have expressed it, St John, had now 
reached a commanding station. 

“Mr St John’s heart will be at ease,” wrote Stratford to Edward 
Harley (August 17); “he will be in. the post he has long wished 
for. I pray God he consider himself under his new character, a 
Secretary of State must not take all those liberties one of War nUght 
think perhaps ‘proper to his station.’”® 

The Tory Don paid frequent visits to St John’s “poor discoAso- 
iate” wife in Berkshire and found his hopes vain. “I met noth^g 
there,” he wrote again in 1711, “but sorrow and disorder. That 
unfortunate gentleman is more irregular if possible in his private 
than public capacities.”® 

The appointment of the aged, ailing Rochester, uncle of the 
Queen, to be Lord President, showed clearly the party tendency 
which would govern the Administration. Rochester had been out 
of office since 1703. He had sought to keep England out of large 
Continental operations. If she must fight, let it be on the oceans; 
and there let her make conquests in the vast New World. Peace 
and isolation if possible, but, if not, at worst a half-hearted war — 
such was the policy and strategy of Rochester. For the rest, he 
represented the Church of England in its highest expression. No 
one but Rochester seemed able to answer for a Tory Parliament. 
But Rochester was a man of the strictest principles. He could have 
no accommodation with the Whigs, whom he abhorred as republi- 
cans, atheists, war-mongers, war-usurers, and friends of the Dissen- 
ters. He warned the Queen that she must have an honest party 
Government, and no nonsense about tame Whigs or non-party 
moderates, however eminent. All this must, however, await the 
result of the polls. Parliament was dissolved on September 30. 

At this time Marlborough had developed a friendship with the 
Earl of Stair. Stair was a man of remarkable ability, and afterwards 
under George I one of the most capable ambassadors Britain ever 
sent to Paris. He was now serving under Marlborough, and the 
Duke began to use him as his confidential agent when on leave in 
London. 

1 Dispatches of Gallas and Hofl&nann, October lo; Klopp, xiii, 4S8, 

2 Portland Papers, vii, 12. 

® Bid,, 39 . 
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Stair to Marttforough 

London 

Septmbtr zz, 1710 

*Your Grace will know the changes that have preceded and 
followed the dissolution of Parliament which happened yesterday 
without one word being spoke at G>uncil, for the Queen rose upon 
the moment the proclamation was read. The Queen this day refused 
My Lord Chancellor’s demission but it is not believed he can be per- 
suaded to continue. Lord Orford laid down this morning. . . . 

I saw Lord Poulett this morning who professed himself your faith- 
ful servant with great kindness and affection. Your Grace’s presence 
here will be very necessary to calm things before the sitting down of the 
Parliament. The delay of dissolving Parliament has been a great dis- 
advantage to the new party. The Whigs have recovered themselves 
and are united and bold.^ 

Up till the moment of Godolphin’s dismissal Somerset had acted 
confidently with Harley and Shrewsbury. But as Harle/s ascen- 
dancy with the Queen became obvious Somerset’s eyes, though 
clouded by vanity, were opened. The brilliant prospect he had 
seen for himself at the head of a Ministry of both parties, the prime 
favourite of the Queen, and revered as the honest man whom the 
whole nation trusted, faded with disconcerting swiftness. Somerset 
now foresaw that in the present weakness and confusion of the 
Whigs, to which he had himself so largely contributed, an election 
might yield a Tory Parliament. Such a Parliament would certainly 
not accept him as leader. He therefore set himself to oppose the 
dissolution; but he was overborne. He had played his part; his 
usefulness was exhausted. When the dissolution was announced 
his fury knew no bounds. Without resigning his office of Master 
of the Horse he gathered the Whig ex-Ministers at his house and 
anooimced his intention of fighting the election hand in glove with 
them. He would do his best, he said, to keep as many Tories and 
Jacobites out of Parliament as possible. On such occasions help 
from almost any quarter is welcomed, and even the most recent 
quarrels are forgotten. Somerset went off “in a pet to Petworth” 
and flung himself into the election fight against Harley, while his 
Duchess wrestled vigorously but vainly with Abigail for the Queen’s 
, favour. 

But Harley’s electioneering was as good as his intrigues. The very 
counties in which Somerset had considered his influence supreme 
were those through which Sacheverell had made his process. 
; 1 Blenheim MSS. 
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Somerset found himself confronted with an angry opposition who, 
declared he was “against the Doctor,” and at the poUs his candi- 
dates went down like ninepins. His short-lived power was gOnei 
He had been one of the chief factors in the ruin of his own party. ' 
It had profited him nothing. All he had done was to set the Tories 
over them and himself alike. Nevertheless the Duchess of Somer- 
set’s relations, and to some extent his own, with the Queen were 
such that he did not resign; nor did Harley think it wise to proce*^ 
to extremities against him. He and his wife actually continued^r a 
year and a half in their offices, backbiting and slandering their, Ipew 
colleagues with the same bitterness as they had their old. \ 

The passion of the election exceeded anything that had l^n 
known since the days of Charles II. Indeed, old men thought the 
savagery of the Civil War had returned. “ By the accounts you give,” 
wrote Godolphin to Seafield (October 12), “and by what we find, 
all the most arbitrary proceedings in the elections are to be expected, 
but how anybody can think that is long to be maintained in out 
country and in this constitution is to me, I confess, a very great 
riddle.”^ “There never was so apparent a fury,” Craggs reported 
to Marlborough (October 13), “as the people of England show 
against the Whigs and for High Church. Those that voted for 
Mr Stanhope at Westminster were knocked down; Sir Richard 
Onslow has lost it in Surrey, and I believe in Parliament they will 
exceed two to one. ”® “ Nor do we fight, ” wrote Defoe, “ with cudgels 
only as at Marlow Whitechurch etc., . . . but with swords and 
staves as at Coventry, with stones and brickbats as at other places. 
Even our civil war . . . was not carried on with such a spirit of foxy, 
as is now to be seen.”* “In a great many of the elections,” Pet^ 
Wentworth told Lord Raby, “the nonconformists have voted fot 
the Torys, and ’tis thought it proceeds from the assurance Mr 
Harley given their preachers that there shall be nothing thii^' 

Parliament done against them, but their toUeration ke^ iti'- 
violable.”* 

The contest at Woodstock was complicated by the fact that, the . 
Government having cut off supplies and Sarah ^ving stopped the . 
building of Blenheim, the workmen and labourers had b^ aondt^-. 
marily dismissed unpaid. This had upset the neighbourhood* Mar!-' 
borough’s estate agent, one Travers, placated these unforttma^' 
people by distributing three hundred pounds on account tff was : 

* Seafidd Papers, H.M.C., p. m. * B.M., Co*e P^sen, satdfl, I'W,. : 

• Defoe, A Wtekly Stnev, vii, jjj-5 J7* * Tbi WnOmwfb Pstpir#, * 
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ciwing to them by the Treasury, and Marlborough^s candidates were 
both returned by the handful of freeholders who formed the double 
constituency.^ 

The Tory Party, united and inflamed, proved itself, as Marl- 
borough had for years believed, definitely the stronger part of the 
nation. In Westminster the Whig General Stanhope, absent upon 
the Spanish ficont, was defeated by the Tory General Webb, amid 
scenes of ruffianism. Newcastle and all the Whig moderates were 
rallied. But far and wide throughout England the Whigs were over- 
whelmed. Bishop Burnet was frightened by a High Church mob. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, director of the Bank, representative of the 
hated money power, was insulted in the streets. All Wharton’s 
candidates were thrown out in Buckinghamshire.* In Scotland, 
where Hamilton and Mar worked for Harley, “the Whigs, to the 
fears of Popery and the Pretender, added the danger that Presbytery 
was in. The Tories spoke little above board, but underhand repre- 
sented that now or never was the time to do something effectually for the 
King, and hy restoring him, dissolve the Union 

^ » Travers to Marlborough 

Woodstock 

Sunday, Oct 8, 1710 

^Yesterday Ll, Gen. Cadogan and Sir Tho Wheate were elected here without 
any of the opposition lately threatened by the adverse party, and I sent for the chief of 
those who l^d chosen the present Mayor out of course, and were for excluding Sir 
Tho and choosing me in spite of all my representations to the contrary. With much 
ado I persuaded them to desist, and not so much as to name me. So all was done 
quietly and I congratulated the Freemen on their choosing two such worthy members, 
and thanked them in the name of the High Steward for this mark of their affection and 
respect for him. 

When I came hither on Friday morning I found the scene much changed from what 
Mr Vanbrugh and Mr Hawkesmoor had told me, and whereof 1 gave your Grace an 
account from Henley by last post. The people who had been turned off without their 
wages were full of complaints and tears and then threats and violence -and Lord A. 
having very much importuned a neighbouring gentleman to stand, and Sir John 
Walter having called here last Tuesday with Sir Rob. Jenkinson and others and declared 
he would set up an honest gentleman there being now a proper occasion for it, Blenheim 
being indeed under a cloud, and Sir Thomas Wheate being so apprehensive of their 
surprising us that he had sent expresses to all the gentlemen and other foreign freemen 
who are our friends to come in to our assistance. 

To prevent therefore any tumult that might be set on foot at the Election, and in 
compassion to so many poor starving people ... 1 borrowed ^^300 here on my own 
credit and ordered the Comptrollers to pay off the poor labourers and to divide the 
overplus among the most necessitous of this town. . . . 

1 am glad that 1 called here because 1 am told that the people in my absence would 
have insisted on a Pole which before 1 could not have believed, besides the satisfaction 
of having stopped the clamour and relieved the necessity of a great many poor wretches. 
(Blenhdm MSS.] 

* Pordaud Papers, if.Af.C., ii, 223. * Lockhart, i, 319. 
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Two hundred and seventy Members lost their seats. In the 
new Parliament the Whigs were not a third of the House of G>m- 
mons. It was proved, indeed, that “the Whigs had no bottom.” 
When this was realized the stocks fell by 30 per cent., and die 
Bank refused to discoimt any foreign bills.^ 

Thus was ended, by the power of the Queen and, as it now 
appeared, by the will of the electorate, the ever-famous Administra- 
tion of Marlborough and Godolphin, which for eight years had led 
the league of European nations to victory against the exorbitant 
power of France, which had made the British Island one Uhited 
Kingdom, and had raised Great Britain from despondency 'and 
weakness to the summit of world affairs. The old Treasurer Wd 
retired to Newmarket. Marlborough, entangled in the war, wedded 
to the Army, claimed by the Allies, remained to struggle on, like a 
weary, baited bear chained to the post. The Continent, which had 
long yielded itself to the strong impulse of the island Power, with- 
out comprehending the causes of its inspiration and mysterious 
strength, was now staggered by what seemed to be a meaningless 
disintegration, the result of a bedchamber intrigue. 

Queen Anne, after the intense personal stresses of the conflict 
which had raged about her, and perhaps also in her own conscience, 
and in which her will-power had played the decisive part, withdrew 
to Hampton Court to recover her strength and balance. By all 
accounts she was enormously relieved and gratified by the results 
of her exertions. She was not the only Sovereign to rejoice. Louis 
XIV knew that at the eleventh hour he had been saved from utter 
ruin. When he heard that the Queen had dissolved the Parliament 
he sent for Mesnager, his former agent at The Hague, to read him 
the news. “It is impossible,” wrote Mesnager, 

for me to describe the transport of joy the King was in upon reading 
that part, [viz,] the dissolving of Parliament; “ Well,” says the King, 
“if Monsieur Harley does that, I shall say he is un habile homme, and, 
that he knows how to go through what he has undertaken; Mesnager,” 
adds the King, turning to me, “it is time you were in England;” I 
could not interpose for some time, the King was so full of this news, 
and talked so fast; sometimes to himself and sometimes to me, and as. 
I was going to speak the King bade me attend in an hour; so I with- 
drew, and the I^g went to another apartment. I understood after- 
wards that his Majesty went to Madame de Maintenon’s lodgings 
to give her part in the news he had received, and perhaps to 

1 Portland Papers, H.M.C,, il, aaj. 
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consult with her what measures should be taken in this important 

juncture.'^ 

Marlborough had measured rightly the whole sequence of events 
from the beginning. He lent himself to various requests made to 
him by Godolphin and other Whigs. From time to time he wrote 
letters to the Queen or to Shrewsbury. But at no moment did he 
deceive himself. As far back as the summer of 1709, when he saw 
that Abigail had supplanted Sarah in the Queen’s favour, he knew 
that, unless some extraordinary step was taken, his system was 
doomed. When the Queen was instigated to make the Hill appoint- 
ment he chose that moment and that ground, unsatisfactory though 
they were from some points of view, for the decisive fight. If 
Godolphin and the Whigs had rallied to him when he quitted the 
Cabinet and retired to Windsor, the Queen would in all probability 
have been compelled to amend her courses. Parliament was in 
session, the campaign was about to begin, the Government was 
intact. Then was the chance, which never recurred, of bringing 
everything to a head. It would not have been necessary, in Marl- 
borough’s opinion, to proceed against Abigail by a Parliamentary 
address, and neither he nor Sarah advocated that course. The pres- 
sure which the whole Ministry could have brought upon Anne to 
choose forthwith between her responsible Ministers and her back- 
stairs advisers would almost certainly have been irresistible. Abigail 
could have been chased from the Court, and Harley exposed before 
Whig majorities in both Houses. 

1 Minutes of the Negotiations (f Monsieur Mesnager at the Court of England towards the 
Close of the Last Reign (1717), p. 61. 

The Bavarian Agent in Paris to the Elector of Bavaria 

October i8, 1710 

The King received, this Day, certain Advice from England, that the Parliament is 
dissedved, and that the proposed Changes in the Ministry will take Place. ... It is 
not at all doubted but that the Duke of Marlborough will give up the Command of 
the Army, and the more as the now ruling Party will leave no Stone unturn’d to induce 
him to it. . . . And if the Duke of Marlborough should resign the Command of the 
Army, in whom else can they have so entire Confidence? 1 don’t know a single Person 
fit for the Post; for besides being a good Ofeer, he must likewise be an able Minister, 
one who has Credit with and Influence over the Confederated Princes, which they will 
not find united in any one besides the Duke of Marlborough. If the Duke of Hanover 
should accept of it, he will never agree with Prince Eugene; And thus we shall sec 
Matters absolutely put on a new Face. . . . 

The Duke of Berwick, who had early Notice of this Event, has wrote to Monsieur 
de Torcy, to desire him to represent to the King, that now would be a proper time 
■aq attempt a Descent, not in Scotland, but in England; and that he was very willing 
to put himself at the Head of 20,000 Men, and be secure of Success in carrying over the 
King of England. [Lcdiard, ii, 286.] 
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As diings fell out, tibie Ministry stifieted the worst of both ootUK;8« . 
Ihe Queen was filled widi fear and resentment at the rumour of ia ' 
Parliamentary address against her cherished Abigail Wheh .fhis " 
menace proved to be unfounded her fears passed, but her res«it> 
ment remained. Nothing that had ever happened before had smitten, 
her so deeply as this. AU her quarrels and scenes with Sarah, all the 
interminable correspondence, all the political stresses attendmg the 
dismissal of Harley in 1708, and the forcing upon her one after 
another of the lords of the Junto — ^all these were upon a lower plane. 
The alleged attempt to set the House of Gimmons upon Abigail, 
and upon her for sheltering Abigail, was, she felt, a mortal aiftont. 
Repeatedly in this long-drawn crisis we find the rancour which'lhis 
episode aroused, hardening her against her Ministers, and severing 
the last personal ties which united her to Marlborough. It enabled 
Somerset week after week to pour into her eager ear tales of this 
outrageous design to rob her of her own personal friend and atten- 
dant. How easy for Harley to warn her of Marlborough’s alleged 
desperate ambition I Her grandfather had perished on the scaifdld; 
her father had died in exile. Marlborough, at the head of the armies 
and of the Grand Alliance, was far greater in power than Cromwell 
before he became Lord Protector. Deposition in favour of the 
detested Elector, a republic of the Whigs, a dictatorship of Marl- 
borough, were all bugbears which could be used to aggravate her 
anger and her alarm. And, on the other hand, what alluring pros- 
pects had been unfolded to her, not only by Harley, but also by the 
unwitting Somerset, and perhaps by Somers 1 The over-mighty 
subject should be put down; a Government above party, of her bwp 
dhoosing, should be established; the royal prerogative should be 
erected again on a new foundation. She would be Queen indeed. • ' 
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THE NEW REGIME 

lyiO— OCTOBER-DECEMBER 

Y OU may venture to assure everybody,” declared St John, 
the newly chosen Secretary of State, “that credit will 
be supported, the war prosecuted, the Confederacy im- 
prove, and the principle in which we engaged preserved 
as far as possible. Our friends and enemies both will learn the same 
lesson, that however we differ about things purely domestic, yet 
,we are unanimous on those points which concern the present and 
future happiness of Europe.”^ 

Behind these words of high resolve and reassurance the new 
Ministers were intent upon making peace. But even before they 
j had obtained power they had become convinced, though with much 
reluctance, that the war would go on for some time, and that peace 
was inore distant than before their intervention. In these circum- 
stances they found it convenient to upbraid the Allies upon their 
■many obvious shortcomings. They proclaimed that England would 
show even greater vigour in the war than under the late Administra- 
tion. All the more was it necessary that her allies should act up to the 
. highest standard of their obligations, and should be made to, at all 
costs; “The most popular thing for England,” wrote Hatley, with 
much candour, “is to press all the Allies to keep exactly to what 
■ they have agreed to do in their Treaties. The partiality to them 
has' been much complained of, and the pressmg relentlessly to their 
'' exact pttforming is the likeliest way to obtain peace.”* 

This certainly was a sound policy for men who did not care very 
much what kind of a peace it was. Nevertheless, the complaint of 
iJBngiand against her' allies, especially the Empire, was only too well 
^^Isonded, and a certain tonic was administered to them by die atti- 
tude of the new Government. England had got into the position ' 

1 St John to Dnimmond, October 13, 1710; Letters and C&rrespondem of ; i, 

(edited by G. Parke, 179&), i, 5. i 

. . * **Mf Itolcy’s Plan of Administration” (October 30, 1710); Earl of Hardwickc, 
Mdsathims State Papers (1778), ii, 485. This programme was read by Harley tc the/, ' 
, Queen at Windsor. 
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of begging them to follow her. The change of government, which 
occasioned so much waste of power, at least reversed this process: 
the Allies now begged England not to desert them. St John was 
especially anxious to whip up the Empire. His mood towards 
Austria was always hostile, and his language harsh. He found it 
more congenial to harry the Allies than the enemy. 

Upon universal appeal and overwhelming reason Marlbdrough 
had retained his command under the new Administration. He had 
every proof that they hated him and the cause which he u^eld; 
but they also at the same time feared and needed him. In his head- 
quarters, from which he was conducting the sieges of Aire and S^iint- 
Venant, he awaited their orders. At first these were expressed Very 
roughly. St John in particular seemed to find a strong satisfaction 
in displaying himself as master of the great man who had fevoured 
his early career, admitted him to his comradeship, helped him with 
his debts, and, indeed, almost adopted him as his son. All his 
letters about Marlborough at this period are of a scornful and often 
spiteful character. He wished at once to patronize him and to make 
him feel the humiliation of his new position. We shall see that some 
months later, under political strain, he changed his note and flattered, 
proffering his false friendship, as if he were back in the buoyant 
days of the Blenheim campaign. 

The new Ministry, however, pursued contradictory and ambigu- 
ous courses towards their General. They would have rejoiced if 
they could have flung him out, and set the Elector, George Louis, 
in his place; but that could not be done. They were conscious of 
serious danger in dismissing Marlborough before finding a substi- 
tute whom England and the AUies would accept. On the other 
hand, they wished to bend him, break him, tame him to their yoke. 
They sought to foster a faction against him among his generals and 
colonels. They laboured to show the Army that his political power 
was gone. They took the whole business of promotion out of his 
hands. They set up a board in London under the Duke of Ormonde, 
his political opponent and professional competitor, to scrutinize 
and decide the claims of all officers for promotion. They dismissed 
or removed from thdr special appointments his most trusted and 
competent brigadiers and rising officers. They appointed in their 
stead those who had been personally disloyal or offensive to him in 
the campaign, or who had insulted him in Parliament. If tiiere was 
anyone on whom he specially relied they removed him. If a man 
could be found who was particularly obnoxious they thrust him 
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forward as near to the Commander-in-Chief as possible. They even 
made a virtue of this by pretending that Marlborough was making 
by favouritism an army to subvert the Crown and Constitution. 
The Queen herself, they hinted, was in danger from his favouritism. 
Above all, Abigail’s brother and husband. Brigadiers Hill and 
Masham, sailed forward upon this breeze. 

If Marlborough endured this treatment his authority with the 
Army must, they thought, be fatally wounded. If, on the other 
hand, he found ihe treatment intolerable, let him resign. They saw 
that if he resigned he would put himself in the wrong. To dismiss 
him was dangerous: to provoke his resignation comparatively safe. 
Then they could have filled England with the cry that he had 
deserted his post on party grounds, that he had cast away the cause 
of the Allies, that he had ruined the peace which otherwise was in 
their hands. Any disaster in the field which followed his withdrawal 
they could lay on him. In fact, their conduct towards him during their 
first months exceeded in malice and in meanness anything which is 
known — and it is a wide field — in the relations of a British general with 
a British Government. In all this the most poisonous was St John. 

Marlborough, though he writhed and groaned under the ordeal, 
was in no mood to yield his enemies any advantage. He held on to 
his position with the tenacity with which he had fought the siege 
of Lille two years earlier. Surrounded upon every side by foes, the 
worst — ^his own countrymen — at his back, exposed to all the 
hazards with which war between equal armies confronts a general, 
feeling the French spirit rise every day as his political weakness 
became known, watching the peace which would have released him 
steadily recede, he repressed all impatience, and disdained or ignored 
every insult. But can we wonder that in such distress he would have 
welcomed serving under the Elector of Hanover, or transferring 
the command in the best conditions to him? 

In his steadfast attitude he gained comfort from the great com- 
panions with whose aid he had waged the long war. Heinsius 
usually presents himself to us as a prosaic, austere, and even bleak 
personaUty; he had been in conflict with Marlborough over the 
Barrier since 1709; but we now see him showing every sign of 
personal sympathy.^ The Elector of Hanover, recognized foture 

1 ^We have just heard with much surprise that the Lord Treasurer has been deprived 
of his office, which shows clearly enough what will follow. I am much relieved to know 
that you are resolved to remain at the head of the Army whatever happens. I have t6*day 
talked with Lord Townshend, who holds the same view, I will not fail to speak tx> him 
to see what can be done to make it public. [Heinsius Archives, August aj, 1710,] 
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master of these arrogaot Ministers, and the King of Prua^ gaye ' 
hfan unswerving support. The Bketor declared publicly as a mem- ; 
her of the Grand Alliance that unless Marlborough remahi^> in 
comnaand of the armies he would withdraw his troops. Frederick I ; 
spoke in a similar spirit. Eugene, who was not the master of armies, 
could only publish his resolve not to serve in Flanders except with 
Marlborough. As for the Dutch, ,their remonstrances on jMarl"- 
borough’s accoimt had already strained their relations witp out 
queer Queen and her new circle. 

Sarah, above all a pugnacious politician, soon in the excit^ent 
of the election began to regret that her husband was stiU the secant 
of the new Government. But these were unreasonable reflections 
upon a decision so deliberately adopted. Marlborough^s reply was 
overwhelming. 


John to Sarah 

Oct. 4, 1710 

I find by what Mr Maynwaring has said or writ to you, you are 
jealous of my acting so with Mr Harley or the Tories, as that jkbe 
Whigs may have reason to be angry. In the first place, I should not;, 

, at this time, have been where I am, if it had not been unanimously ^ 
desired by all the heads of the Whigs. By the same advice, I have, 
made steps to the Elector of Hanover, who has entered very kindly 
into my concerns. The States, the Emperor, and the Elector, all 
three have engaged me to continue with the army, which I suppose is, 
and will be approved by the Whigs; for I am resolved of doing 
nothing but in concert with them. I detest Mr Harley; but think 1 
have lived long enough in the world to be able to distinguish between 
reason and faction. 

Nothing is more desired by me than to be quiet; my greatest con- 
cern is, if possible, to avoid the harsh usage which is most certainly r 
resolved to be put in practice against you, for whom I must ever be 
more concerned than for all other things in this world. ... We are i 
in circumstances that require great temper, by which I hope we may ■ 
at last overcome our enemies. 

Blenheim continued to be a source of vexation and embarra$stxic0t.Hi 

^1 am much relieved that you have been told yourself that nothing M b intende|' ' 
as far as you yourself are concerned, at least until you are back in England, fori 
your presence wjill dissipate all that, and that you will be in a position to 
which I hope and wish with all my heart. 

France shows no sign of wishing to resume peace negotiations. 1 do not know 
whether as you think they wish first of all to sec the behaviour of the new Parliament^ 

J or whether they are waiting on the cotirse of the campaign in Spain. [Heinous Archives, 
/&ptember ao, 1710.] 
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1 think that those that take cate of the building at Blenheim^ when 
the winter season and the want of money makes the work to cease, 
should take care to cover the works, so as what is already done may 
receive no prejudice, and then it may remain as a monument of in^ati- 
tude^ as Mr Van. calls it in his letter. I hope the wainscot and every 
other thing, b your apartment and mine, is finished so that we may 
live in that part of the house in the spring.^ 

We are masters of St Venant, and I yet hope we shall have Aire 
by the zoth.® 

Sarah was pleased to find her husband so apparently indifferent 
to the fate of Blenheim. “My lord Marlborough,” she wrote to 
Godolphin, 

approves very much of all that I said to Mr Travers upon the subject 
of Woodstock, and I suppose will not be less of that mind when he 
sees the letters that Mr Joyns writ, to fright me into sending them 
money. He adds that they may pull down what they have built, if 
they please, he will never contradict it, which I was glad to see; for 
I think that building was the greatest weakness my lord Marlborough 
ever had, and, being his passion, I am pleased he has overcome it; 
and, I believe, these Ministers thought to ensnare him by it.® 

We have seen the unsoldierlike letter written by Lord Orrery in 
June, suggestbg that the Queen should give him and Argyll leave 
to quit the Army without reference to the Commander-in-Chief.^ 
This seed bore fruit. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Oct, 4, 1710 

Everything is done to lessen my credit here. By the last post Mr 
Secretary wrote, by the Queen’s order, to acquaint Lord Argyll that 
his friends have desired leave for him to come for England, and she 
had allowed of it. This is so very extraordinary a step that even the 
Duke of Argyll came to me yesterday to assure me that he had made 
no application, and that, when he should desire to go for England, he 
should apply to me for my leave. The folly and ingratitude of the 
Queen make me sick and weary of everythmg.® 

1 William Stratford in his party outlook interpreted these affairs in his letters to 
Harley’s son, Edward, so as to throw an unwarranted odium upon Marlborough. 
*Tn one month more, Blenheim would have been covered so as to be secure against 
any injury from the weather. Their orders were positive to break off, and if it continue 
In the condition it is left, the frost and wet will ruin all that has been done this summer.’* 
(Portland Papers, //.Af.C., vii, zo.) 

* Coitc, V, 554. 

^Seep. 
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The Duke of Argyll, for all his bitterness, had not behaved in 
the vuunilitary fashion the Queen had been induced to authorize. 
There was a strong opinion in the camps on questions of discipli- 
nary etiquette, and a prominent man, a famous warrior like Argyll, 
would lower himself in Europe by any gross misbehaviour. But, 
though he had not been as forward in casting contumely as the 


Secretary of State wished, he was none the less a few weeks 


later 


gazetted General of Infantry in the British Army. Hoffinann, whom 
nothing escaped, wrote: * 


After everything that has taken place between him and Marlbordugh 
during the last two campaigns, the appointment will cause Marl- 
borough vexation. That is, however, what it is meant to do. He will 
be insulted until he resigns voluntarily. Those responsible for the 
changes here do not intend to let him remain in his high position, 
because they fear his revenge. The real Tories might tolerate him, 
although only in such a fashion that he was completely dependent 
upon them. He cannot, however, be so on account of the Whigs. 
His position is therefore extremely complicated.^ 


One day this winter in the House of Lords Lord Scarbrough, 
who had been now Whig, now Tory, but always a malcontent, 
proposed incontinently that the Lord Chancellor should be directed 
to send the Duke of Marlborough a letter of thanks for the great 
successes of the year. Argyll, who had by now returned, objected at 
once to the motion. “What reason,” he asked, “can there be for 
such a message of thanks, unless custom is to be made the reason? 
Four strongholds have no doubt been captured; but only one of 
them, Douai, is of importance. The other three have cost the best 
blood of the army.” Two other Generals, both opponents of Marl- 
borough, Lords North and Grey, supported Argyll, and Scar- 
brough, who had acted without any authority or preparation, with- 
drew his motion.* On this, as St John acidly observes in his corre- 
spondence, “One would imagine Lord Scarbrough was hired by 
somebody who wished the Duke of Marlborough ill to take so 
ill-concerted and ridiculous a measure.”® 

A third calculated affront followed a few days later. Informers 
had reported that three of Marlborough’s general officers, Meredith, 
Macartney, and Hone)rwood, the first two Members of Parliament, 
had in the camp drunk to the health of the Duke of Marlborough, 

1 Hofimann’s dispatch, November 4; Klopp, xiv, 3. 

* HoSmann’s dispatch, December la; Klopp, xiv, 17. 

* St John to Drummond, Nov. aS ; Bolingbmkt Cemspotidinet, i, a4. 
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and confusion to the new Government and Mr Harley. Such toasts 
were common at that time among both parties in the armies, and 
no notice had ever been taken of them. Without any attempt to 
establish the facts, or to allow the officers to deny or excuse them, 
they were immediately cashiered. The orders, in the name of the 
Queen, were sent through Marlborough under seal, to be delivered 
by him unopened. He only learned from the officers what their 
punishment had been. These three young generals were among 
the very best who had risen in the fierceness of the fighting, and 
they were also Marlborough’s personal friends. There was much 
astonishment at this measure, both in the army and at home. ‘‘All 
officers,” reported Hoffmann, 

speak on behalf of the three. If generals are cashiered on informa- 
tion supplied by an informer, even the most guiltless are no longer 
secure. Macartney admits freely that he had drunk to the confusion 
of Marlborough’s opponents. But if they mean to punish these said 
officers they must punish almost the whole army.^ 

It was not, however, the officers at whom Harley and St John 
were aiming. They were attacking Marlborough. In order not to 
inflict needless suffering upon subordinates they therefore allowed 
the three generals to dispose of their commissions under the pur- 
chase system, thus saving them from financial ruin. The oppor- 
tunity was taken of giving Lord Orrery one of the vacancies thus 
created. Thus he gained the major-generalship for which he had 
striven so assiduously. 

It was a reasonable expectation that Marlborough’s treatment at 
this time by the Queen and Government would have rendered his 
position impossible by destroying his credit with the Army while 
heavy operations were proceeding. He himself certainly feared that 
this would be the result. Curiously enough, the reverse happened. 
Never in the height of his success was there such a rally to him 
throughout the allied armies as in these winter months. Apart from 
the group of intriguing officers round Argyll, all ranl^ sought 
occasion by the strict performance of their duty to prove their 
discipline, and show their respect for their General. In that glorious 
army of veteran soldiers drawn from eight nations, welded together 
by so much war for causes which for the most part they compre- 
hended and espoused, the malignant timeservers and backbiters 
1 became lepers. Dutch Deputies and foreign generals now supplied 
1 Hoffinann’s dispatch, Deccmbci }o; Klopp, xiv, a). 
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Matlborough by thcit alacrity with the support hitherto forth- 
coming from home; and, far beyond the Army, there spread through 
all the signatory states of the Grand Alliance a vehement resolve 
that he should not be taken from them before the fruits of their 
efforts were gathered in. 

One has a sense at this time of the magnitude of the power which 
was being wantonly destroyed. The British oak had struck its roots 
so deep in Europe, its branches spread so far, that even the lopping 
off of tremendous limbs and the undermining or severing of one 
toot after another still left it erect, the feature of the landscape. 
Marlborough’s faults and limitations have not been, need not be, 
concealed; his misfortunes now crowded upon him; but he remained 
the champion of Europe against the military dictatorship of Louis 
XIV ; and, apart from his enemies in England and France, all the 
nations looked to him. 

As the weeks passed those who had risen by the methods wc have 
described found themselves, in their turn, oppressed by the weight 
of official cares, and disturbed by the temper of their own new- 
found Parliament. The landslide of the elections had carried afiairs 
far beyond that moderate, middle dispensation which Harley and 
the Queen, to say nothing of Marlborough and Godolphin, had 
always desired. The year 1708 had produced a sultry Whig House 
of Commons: 1710 showed a red-hot Tory domination. From the 
backwoods of England, from the acres which they cultivated with 
hard authority and exemplary skill, came in unforeseen numbers 
and in uncontrollable temper the backbone of England, the Tory 
squires, blessed by the Church they had sworn to defend. Their 
hatred for the Whigs was at once instinctive and religious. The 
process of electioneering had, however, exercised an educative 
function. They had catered for the Nonconformist vote; they had 
boasted that the national credit would be safe in their hands; and 
though they disapproved of Marlborough’s tactics and strategy, 
as well as his character and politics, they were at first genuinely 
anxious to beat the French, and not to show themselves less compe- 
tent than tiheir opponents. ’ 

We can see how irresistibly the character of the new House of 
Commons impressed itself upon the Queen and her advisers. AU 
ideas of co-operation with moderate Whigs, upon which Harley 
had traded so successfully before the election, had been swept to 
limbo by one stroke of tiie national wing. All plans for m equi- 
poise of parties, and their impartial control by the Queen’s fovotixities 
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at the G>tut, vanished like the smoke of a quenched fite. Thi$ was 
not Harley’s Farlkment. St John felt far more at home with the 
new majority^ When Sarah saw St John in a large conq)any just 
before he became Secretary of State, she said “in her manner which 
..was often the reverse of polite,”^ “There goes an ungrateful 
rogue.’’ St John seemed resolved to prove that this was true. He 
^ availed himself of Harley’s apparatus for collecting dispassionate 
information from many quarters through trusted agents. In Hol- 
land Harley had an agent, one John Drummond, a Scottish merchant 
and resident of high standing, very shrewd at finding out facts, and 
blunt in reporting them. Drummond, who was used as a channel 
between the Ministry and Marlborough, wrote to both Harley and 
St John. 


John Drummond to Harky 

Amsterdam 

November 1/12, 1710 

What is it are we to imagine that hinders or will hinder their [the 
French] new proposals, but what they write us every day, viz. the hopes 
they have of the divisions in England and that the Duke of Marlborough 
will be made so uneasy as to be obliged to retire and abandon the army, 
who they know has been no less instrumental in keeping the Allies 
together than in his success in the field? It is not for his person, but 
for the public good that I argue or presume to meddle in so impor- 
tant an afiair^ for well do I know all his vices as well as his virtues, 
and I know as well that though his covetousness has gained much 
reproach and ill-will on this side of the world, yet his success in the 
/ fidd, his capacity or rather dexterity in council or in the Gibinet, and 
his pttsonal acquaintance with the heads of the Alliance and the faith 
they have in him, make him still the great man with them, and on 
whom they depend. I can tell you with certainty what I meet in daily 
conversation, that you will have little money to expect from this 
(C 5 ov 6 rnment] if he stay at home, that they wish with all their hearts 
almost my sort of peace before he be taken from them, that there is 
no Englishman who they have any opinion of for the command of an 
army but himself, that his agreeing so well with Prince Eugene is 
pf their greatest contentments and to make a new acquaintance 
and mtimacy of such a nature with any one is what they fear and 
Vabhor the thoughts of. 

Pensionary Bu3rs came to me two days after Lord Rivers left this ; v 
pla< 5 e dmost with tears in his eyes, saying “Lord! what shall become, 
of us. Lord Rivers would give me no satisfaction that the Puke 
Shatt r^tw^ For God's sake write to all your friends, let him. but 
1 Klopp, xiv, 31. 
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return for one campaign till the French but once make new proposals, 
let the Queen afterwards do with him what she pleases, but must the 
safety of us all be put in the balance with personal pique which perhaps 
may be reconciled if rightly gone about?” I hope the Queen will 
forbear her farther resentments till a better occasion, though justly 
deserved by him and all who belong to him. Baron Gersdorff was last 
day here: he is Envoy at The Hague for the . Elector of Saxony or Kingi 
of Poland; he assured people in a general assembly or society that! 
his master would recall his troops if the Duke was not to command.^ \ 

This letter smote Harley. For all his love of dissembling, artifice, 
and intrigue, to which was soon added inveterate drunkenness, he 
was nevertheless a man built on a large scale and of a nature not 
wholly divorced from the life of Britain. He was not at all like 
St John, a brilliant, fugitive rascal, prone to bully or grovel with 
equal facility according to circumstances or mood. Also Harley 
felt himself the man responsible. On him lay the burden. He had 
been wronged. He had resented his injuries. He had avenged 
them. But he felt himself morally as well as constitutionally account- 
able to Parliament and in some degree to history. One is at first 
astonished at the freedom with which this powerful Minister, 
having through Abigail entire control of the Queen, and thus 
through his adroitness of the British system, unbosoms himself to 
the outspoken John Drummond at Amsterdam. But, of course, 
this letter was meant for Marlborough. 

Harlej to John Drummond 

November 7/1 S, 1710 

... As to any reconciliation between me and the [Duke of Marl- 
borough], give me leave to say that I were unworthy the Queen^s 
service should I not live with anyone that her service or the public 
good requires. I do solemnly assure you I have not the least resent- 
ment towards him or anyone else. I thank God my mind puts me above 
that. I never did revenge injuries. ... In one word I do assure you, 

I can live and act with the Duke now in the same manner and with 
the same easiness as the first day that ever I saw him. • . . 

I have upon many occasions since shewn by actions relating to his 
particular affairs of Blenheim that I am far from resentment. But this 
I find by experience, those who have done injuries are more difficult 
to be reconciled than those who have received injuries, and hatred, 
the more groundless and unreasonable it is, the more durable and 
violent it most times proves. Now I have opened to you my heart 
1 Portland Papers, H.AT.C, iv, 620-621. 
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upoii this subject and do again assure you that no resentment of mine 
shall ever obstruct the public service or hinder the co-operating with 
any one for the good of the common cause. . , J 

Negotiations were therefore set on foot with Marlborough, 
with the object of reaching a basis upon which he should command 
the armies in the now inevitable campaign of 171T 


John Drummond to Harley 

Amsterdam 

November i()l December lo, 17 to 

. . . Mr Secretary St John will have acquainted you with what 
I wrote him of my discourse with [Marlborough], ... He has faith- 
fully promised both to the Grand Pensionary and to Buys that he is 
resolved to live with you if you will make it practicable or possible 
for him; he will not enter into the heats of party debates, but will go 
heartily and sincerely into all the measures that may be esteemed 
proper for carrying on the war, but for other votes he will be at his 
free liberty. . . . 

This he consented to, and desired me to write very plainly that he 
was pretty much desponding, and yet seemed well resolved to carry 
on the war he had so successfully brought this length, by sticking to 
her Majesty’s service as long as even his greatest enemies should 
think it possible or practicable for him. . . .^ 

St John, into whose hands the transaction now fell, was far from 
satisfied with what he heard of Marlborough’s attitude. “ There is, 
I dare say,” he wrote to Drummond, 

no one disaffected man in the Queen’s dominions, but who will engage 
to be of no party, to vote as he finds things first, to be as hearty as 
any man where the Queen’s honour, or the nation’s good is concerned. 
These are vague and uncertain propositions, which tie him down to 
nothing. ... If he comes home and disengages himself from the Wliigs; 
if he puts a stop to the rage and fury of his wife, in short, if he aban- 
dons all his new and takes up with all his old friends ; by the Queen’s 
fevour, and by the remains of regard for him which are preserved in 
the breasts of several people, he may not only stand his ground, but, 
in my humble opinion, establish himself in as lofty a situation as it 
becomes a subject to aspire to: but if he imagines that people will any 
more be caught with general and inconclusive discourse, if he thinks 
that people will any more engage to him whilst he lies under no engage- 
ment, nor gives any security to them; depend upon me, for once he 
^ will find himself deceived.® 

' Portland Papers, H.M.C,, iv, 625. ® Ibid,^ 634. 

* November 28/December 8 ; BoHn^broke Correspondence^ i, 26. 
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Matlbotough stayed as long as possible at The Hague, and kept 
the seas between him and his ferocious fellow-countrymen. Here, 
at least, he found a friendly and grateful Government Here he 
remained a European figure, whose gleams were not yet extinguished 
in the British fog. But the crux was still to come. Harley owed 
everything, including his daily existence as a Minister, to the Queen, 
and Anne’s fondest wish at tMs moment was to dismiss Sarah froni 
her appointments, and make sure she never would see that onca 
dearly loved being again. Mrs Masham kept Anne intent upon the' 
point. Therefore Harley, who was by now earnest to obtain Marl- 
borough’s services in the new campaign and to use his shield witii 
the army to cover clandestine negotiations for a separate peace, 
had still one more ugly difficulty to overcome. Sarah must go. 
She must be stripped of her offices: she must give up the Gold Key. 
This the Queen demanded at all costs. Could Marlborough ever te 
brought to consent to this? His love for his wife was well known: 
his submission to her was a proverb. Would he, could he, force 
her to resign? If so, the last obstacle was removed. A working 
arrangement could be made between him and the Ministry. He 
should lead the army in the final campaign which Britain would 
fight. At the worst he would uphold the front; at the best some 
.new astonishing event might repair the disaster which the change 
of Government had palpably caused. 

Harley and St Jolm — ^for these are the two who now counted 
— ^therefore pursued their policy of bargaining and affronts, of baits 
and insults, of compliments and threats, and neither Aey nor 
anyone else knew what Marlborough would do. 

No view of the problems of the new Ministry is intelligible with- 
out the Spanish scene. Stanhope’s visit to England at the end of 
1709 gave him a gloomy impression. As one of the managers of the 
Sacheverell impeachment, he felt the hostile surge of popular feel- 
ing. Towards the end of March he left for his command in Spain. 
He stopped at The Hague to discuss the main strategy of the war 
with Marlborough and Eugene, and particularly to impresn upon 
the latter the need for further Austrian troops in the Peninsula. 
Accompanied by Craggs,^ he sailed from Genoa in the middle of 
May for Catalonia with ;^8o,ooo in bullion, a thousand German 
troops, and considerable corn supplies. At the end of the month 
he reached the allied headquarters. Starhemberg, on the Aragon 

’ The younger. 
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botd^ kaid under his command about eighteen thousand Well- 
equipped troops, while beyond the river Segre, at Lerida, Philip 
had been able to concentrate twenty-two thousand Spaniards. For 
two months Stanhope pleaded for a general advance. Fresh from 
home politics, he knew the urgent need for an offensive, and as a 
soldier he longed to take advantage of the complete absence of 
French troops from the country. 



At length, in July, Norris's fleet in the Mediterranean brought 
over rehfforcements, and Stanhope was allowed to advance across 
the Segre at Balagucr, and race with his English dragoons for the 
bridge of Alfaraz, some twelve miles distant. The capture of this 
key point would cut off the enemy from North and West Spain. 
Upon this movement the campaign opened. By the morning of 
July 27 the whole allied army had crossed the bridge unopposed. 
Philip from Lerida reached Almenara, two miles short of the bridge, 
on the same day. Since noon Stanhope had been arguing and shout- 
ing and threatening to leave the country if Charles took no action. 
Just before sundown he wrested from his reluctant colleagues the 
order for a cavalry charge. 

At the head of twenty-six squadrons he gave the signal. Wave 
tqjon wave of dragoons swept up the hillsides flanking the Bour- 
bons’ positions, and forced their whole army into flight. The oppos- 
ing cavalry leaders met in personal combat, and Stanhope cut the 
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Spaniard down.^ “If we had had two hours’ daylight more . . . 
not one foot soldier of their army would have escaped.”* 

Lerida was now untenable, and Philip retired on Saragossa, pur- 
sued by the allied army. On the evening of August 19 a second 
action was fought under the walls of the provincial capiml. After 
three hours the whole Spanish army fled in disorder into Castile. 
Almanaa had been avenged. The way to Madrid lay open. Aweel: 
after the victory at Saragossa there was a decisive council of war.i 
Stanhope held the view, which the year before had been Marl-\ 
borough’s, that Charles’s forces should march at once to Madrid \ 
to meet Galway’s force from Portugal. The reduction of Spain was 
the more urgent after the breakdown at Gertruydenberg. But 
Starhemberg declared for more cautious moves. He proposed to 
halt at Saragossa. “Conquests should be made step by step, and 
not by springs and bounds.” Valencia should be reoccupied. 
Philip’s communications with France should be cut, and the remain- 
ing Bourbon strongholds in Northern Spain systematically reduced. 
The majority of the council voted with the imperious English leader, 
flushed by his recent successes, and Charles reluctantly consented 
to the general advance on Madrid. 

Winter was at hand when, at the end of September, Madrid was 
reached. The communications to the sea-coast were seriously 
lengthened, and the Spanish population implacable.* Above all, 
a new leader had arrived at the Bourbon headquarters at Valladolid. 
Vendome, in disfavour and retirement since his defeats in 1708, 
was now by Villars’s advice sent to Spain with high authority and 
the hastily collected French garrisons of Navarre. At the final crisis 
of the war in Spain he was to save the cause of Philip V. His arrival 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the Spanish at Valladolid. Swiftly 
concentrating the Bourbon army, he marched southward to prevent 
a junction between the allied army in Portugal and that in Madrid. 
Stanhope was moving southward to the point of junction at Al- 
maraz when the French forestalled him. The English army in 
Portugal, awaiting a successor to the disgusted Galway in the person 

^ Probably the Duke of Same; but this is disputed. See note in B. Williams, S^aH^ 

hope, p. 96. 

® Dispatch to Dartmouth; quoted in Williams, p. 95. 

® On the controversy over the date of the fatal council see Landau, Cesebubtt Kaiser 
Karls VI ah Konigvon Spanim (1889), p. 574; PameU. The War of the StKeessioH in SpaiH 
p. 284; and Williams, p. 99 

* For stories of outrages perpetrated by the heretic invaders see Williams, p. loi, 
and especially Landau, p. 575. 
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of Lord Portmore, had made no forward movement over the 
frontier. The Portuguese withdrew into ‘summer quarters,’ and 
Stanhope was forced to return to Madrid, leaving Vend6me free 
to encirde the Spanish capital and the Allies by cutting the com- 
munications with Gitalonia and the coast. Thus in a few weeks the 
whole state of the war in Spain was transformed. 

Stanhope’s proposal to winter in Castile was overruled by the 



council of war; and at the beginning of December it was dedded to 
retreat into Aragon, a hundred and fifty miles away. Harassed by 
Spanish irregular bands, short of supplies and money, the allied 
forces quitted Madrid on December 3. Owing to the scardty of 
forage in the devastated countryside they marched in three parallel 
columns, the Spanish and Portuguese levies on the right, Slarhem- 
berg in the centre, and Stanhope on the left. Stanhope, with 4500 
men, halted for the night of December 6 at the old Moorish town 
of Brihuega to rest his troops and bake bread. Starhemberg lay 
at Qfuentes, five hours’ march away over hilly country, nte 
columns had been harried on their march by Spanish bands. The 
last that had been seen of Venddme was near Talavera, seventy 
miles south of Madrid, and when on the morning of the 8th horse- 
men were seen on the heights around Brihuega, Stanhope assumed 
that they were the familiar Spanish irregulars. At midday, however, 
Venddme’s artillery began to fire upon the town. What had 
happened? 
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On the day that the Allies were leaving the notdiem suburbs Of 
Madrid Vendome and Philip had entered ihe capital £botp the south. 
The Marshal hurried the King out of the town in keen pursuit of the 
allied columns, and at the head of his cavalry plunged across the 
flooded Henares at Guadalajara. Hearing from his advanced Spanish 
detadiments that they had found Stanhope at Brihuega sepiurated 
from Starhemberg, he marched incessantly to the scene. A littla 
after midday he arrived with some ten thousand men on thfc hills\ 
above the town. The English general prepared himself for the worst. ^ 
One of his officers made his way through the enemy lines to worn 
Starhemberg that Brihuega could not be held for more than twenty- 
four hours. With no artillery, and a mile and a half of crumbling 
mud walls and ancient Moorish castle, Stanhope made the best dis- 
positions in his power. Trenches and pits were dug in the streets,; 
houses and church steeples fortified. 

By evening over a thousand shot had been fired into the town. 
An oifer of surrender was refused. The next morning the French 
caimon were brought to close quarters, and a crashing bombard- 
ment smashed in the northern gates. The assault began. Not until 
the evening of the 9th did the Spaniards pass through the breathes 
and street fighting begin. The Spanish cannon were now mounted 
inside the walls to rake the streets with grape. Amid the caimonade 
and blinding smoke from damp wood, lit to baifile the besiegers, 
the British infantry were driven step by step from their fortified 
houses and barricades into the citadel. With the town burning, 
their ammunition nearly exhausted, and over six hundred casualties. 
Stanhope and his troops surrendered as prisoners of war. 

Starhemberg had received the message from Brihuega, but^ wait- 
ing for his artillery, refused to march until midday on the 9^. He 
» arrived in the neighbourhood at rughtfall, a few hoius after Stan- - 
hope’s surrender. After a fierce battle round the village df Villa ■ 
Viciosa with Venddme’s victorious troops, in which the Bourbon, 
army lost more than four thousand men, Starhemberg was left in- 
possession of the field. An admirably executed retreat into Grta- 
Ionia followed, and at the beginning of January 1711 he rcachedi? 
Barcelona with a remnant of eight thousand men. 

Thus swiftly had the tables been turned. The allied offensive hadr 
ended in disaster. VendOme and the people of Spain had settled the ' 
Spanish succession in their own way. 
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the gold key 

1 710-I I— DECEMBER AND JANUARY 

^FTER a rot^h three days’ passage Marlborough, accom- 

Bav H tT’ 26 /January 6 reached 

■ /^\Sole Ba^y He had memories of these waters, where forty 

' ^ ^ Grenadiers, fought 

^r the Duke of York m the flagship Prince in that hard na^l 

hJyiT toil and 

^ard, ^ng so often the cannon and the greater risks which beset 

fcs^nsible pewons: and now, with a lifetime behind him, back 

upon foe bloody decks of foe flagship! What would await him in 
fos native land, foe England whose foes he had always confronted, 

foe roadstead. The repository of power, foe Queen, his foe;^ 
Parli^ent, counter-check upon the Crown, ranged in bitter hostiHty: 
foe Governm^t a confederacy undecided whether to exploit aU 
foe power he had gathered or squander it and him. 

^e f^less face he saw, one smile of supreme welcome— Sirah. 
let foe immediate decision required of him was to procure her ex- 
pulsm fixim foe high political offices she had won by nearly thirty 
g f jeivlc. to Qu«a AniK. No wond«t he bent unL dife- 

, No wonder foreign ambassadois foond his 

Changed, and many calculating observers thought that he would 
■ soon die. Aftw having lifted Britain to a height hitherto undreamed 
. ; ot, Jie ^e home to a society which could have treated him no 
:i/Wtse if mi had roined, instead of rebuilt, foe State. 

, Mddem opinion is placidly astonished that these eightcenfo- 
/icentary combatants should have cared so much for poUtical sway. 

.. Wfey should not Marlborough dismiss to the devil Abigail Harlev 
fifod Joto, and foe envenomed hive that buzaed around ,foem! 

to have a merry Christmas with Sarah and hi 
Mmily? Why struggle further, and b- ’■ 
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strains and unending insults? Let these hornets sting each other 
and themselves — as, indeed, they were soon to do. Nowadays every 
one would say ‘Resign!’ But this was the eighteenth century, when 
the birth-thrust of the Island people was in its prime. The will to 
rule was strong; it coursed in the veins of all the able men who 
formed the high circle of England. To rule, to conquer, not to lose/ 
the game for self or Empire, was their part.' In Marlborough’s breast! 
also lay the heavy obligations he had contracted in Europe. Twenty-\ 
six signatory states of the Grand Alliance, eight nations actually at \ 
the moment in his army, absolute victory at last in reach, defeat and ' 
confusion advancing in insolent array; impossible to give in, to beat 
the chamade, to march out even with the honours of war — ^wete 
they offered. One more effort must be made, one more campaign 
must be fought; who should say that another Blenheim, another 
Ramillies, might not lie in the spring? At the worst, the front would 
be held, and these traitor Ministers — for as such he regarded them, 
and as such they were to be regarded by two generations of English- 
men — ^would have the chance to make a reasonable peace. 

When we depict Marlborough under the impression of a hostile 
England, it must be remembered how few were those who had the 
right in those days to speak for the nation. The peasants and other 
working-people were not admitted to national affairs. But in many 
a cottage and in almost every tavern Marlborough’s old soldiers had 
spread his fame, and after nine years of victory he was a hero to the 
populace. There were the French, so powerful, so dangerous, so 
arrogant; there was the Pope, and the fires of Smithfield (and who 
had not read, or been told of, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs?)', there was 
the Pretender, and his warming-pan! The war was long, the times 
were hard, but “Corporal John” led the redcoats to some purpose. 
Even in this dark hour Marlborough could not pass through a village 
without tumultuous manifestations of regard and admiration from 
its inhabitants. In those aristocratic days it was considered by Whigs 
and Tories alike a crime to use what was called the ‘mobile,’ or mob, 
in politics. Thus the Duke always after his great successes slipped 
home by unexpected routes. However, on this occasion as Tie drew 
near London crowds gathered about his coach, and the news of his 
coming spread and ran before him. The people accompanied him 
in growing numbers. In the City the doors and windows were filled 
with cheering men. Cries were raised continually, “God bless the 
Duke of Marlborough!” With these mingled others in the, Wlug 
htnc — ^“No wooden shoes!” “No Popery!” Marlborough was . 
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well aware of tlie embarrassments to which such a demonstration 
would expose him. He would be accused of leading the rabble to 
coerce the Queen. He therefore, instead of going direct to St James’s, 
turned to Montagu House, and before visiting the Queen waited 
some hours for the populace to disperse. 

Hoffmann’s account is authoritative. 

Londok 

I7II 

*The Duke of Marlborough . . . landed on Epiphany Day. As he 
drove through this town he was welcomed with great rejoicing by 
crowds in the streets, who pressed round his carriage in such great 
, numbers that in order not to arrive at St James’s Palace, wherein he 
now resides, accompanied by such a mob, whereat offence might have 
been taken, he considered it best to drive by side roads to the house 
of his son-in-law, the Duke of Montagu, and to remain there until 
the crowd had dispersed again, after which he drove in a hired carriage 
to his house and went into the Queen’s presence, but remained with 
her Majesty only a quarter of an hour. . . . People think him very 
much thinner and greatly altered, to which his fatiguing journey, when 
he had no sleep for five nights, may also have contributed. 

Since the bad tidings of affairs in Spain have spread, it is noticed 
that people speak with more moderation and consideration about the 
Duke than was the case before this change.^ 

When the next day Marlborough entered upon business with the 
Queen the conversation was pretty stiff. “lam desirous,” said Anne, 
repeating the formula agreed at the Cabinet, “you should continue 
to serve me, and will answer for the conduct of all my Ministers 
towards you. ... I must request you would not suffer any vote of 
thanks to you to be moved in Parliament this year, because my 
Ministers will certainly oppose it.” Marlborough replied, “I shall 
always be ready to serve your Majesty, if what has recently passed 
should not incapacitate me.”* It was thus understood that he would 
accept the task of commanding the armies in the coming campaign, 
and would sit in the Cabinet with the new Ministers. He remained a 
few days in London. All the Ministers called upon him except 
Harley. 'Harley sent a message to say that he would prefer they 
should meet as if by accident at the Council or the Court, after 
whidi he would pay his visit. This method was observed. “The 
Duke had a very cold reception last night,” wrote Harley to New- 
castle (December 29). “ This day he had by appointment an audience 
for, an hqur and a half. He made great professions of compliance, 
i Blenheim MSS. ® Coze^ v, 405, 
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lliat was told him which you advised. How los^ he will keep his . 
temper I caimot tell. Certainly he has advisers who wiU ruin him^ • 
and while we are keeping all things in temper, they will drive it to 
extremity.”^ , 

Any inclination on the part of Ministers to treat with iaimess 
the work of their predecessors was resented by die ardent. Torv 
majority. No fewer than two hundred and seventy members pfi 
the former House of Commons had lost their seats. There hadi 
arrived from the constituencies a strong body of rural Tories, mauy ,' 
of them quite young, who firmly believed that the intrigues of thi 
Dissenters were destroying the clergy, that the money power of the 
Qty was devouring the landed gentry, and that it was their duty to 
respond to the Queen’s appeal for rescue from these base conspita* 
tors. Sentences had been put in the Queen’s speeches to give this 
vehement contingent some verbal satisfaction. Such tactics had only 
fanned the flame. These raw, untamed, horribly zealous Tories came 
together in an association. Because of the strong ale brewed in the 
country houses in October, a small Jacobite coterie had come to 
be called the October Club. The newcomers joined it, quadrupled 
its membership, and became group-conscious. They met together 
in their taverns and private houses, and formed a confederacy in 
which the minority on any issue bound themselves to act with the 
majority. They conceived themselves to be at once the purgers and 
the saviours of the nation. Although the bulk of their talk was 
current party politics, they comprised within their body or coveted 
externally all die latent Jacobite elements in the realm. It was wdl 
said of them they were Jacobites when drunk and Tories when sober. , 
They became immediately formidable in the House of Commons. . 

lire high circle of Ministers and ex-Ministers, most of vrbom were 
• only slighdy attached to party, except at election times, and several 
of whom were involved in the great transactions by which England 
had risen to mastery, were alarmed and perplexed by this develop- 
ment. They found themselves confronted by a mass of resolute, 
thick-headed, earnest gentiemen, who actually believed in die pmpa- ; 
ganda which had served its purpose at the election. HaS|(^ was, j 
deeply embarrassed. He, like all. other Prime Ministers in such dtr'; 
cumstances, having attained power, wanted to be quit of electioneer- 
ing rant, and do his duty by the national issues. But, ;as, . oft!»;'. 
happens, the rank and file demanded that action should follow dse; 
‘will of the nation’ and the guidance they had received from their 
* Portland Papets, n, 
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Icadm. Hariey, St John, and Shrewsbury had found it congenial 
. and also ne<xssary to feed and even fan this temper. They had told 
‘ : the electorate that the financial record of the Marlborough-Godol- 
phin Administration was profligate, incompetent, and corrupt. 
How, then, asked their followers, could matters stop at this point? 

, How could prominent and aggressive members of the party respon- 
sible for these offences actually remain in office? 

This mood turned in particular against Walpole, who not only 
had taken so active a part in War Office and Admiralty business, but 
had often expounded or defended the whole financial policy of the 
late guilty Administration. Walpole adhered stubbornly to Marl- 
borough. He was a Whig, but also a rising Minister whose qualities 
had made a deep impression upon the new Cabinet, and particularly 
upon Harley. He had fought on the Whig side at the election. 
Nevertheless, in the unformed practice of those times he still retained 
his office as Treasurer to the Navy.^ At this moment almost the sole 
survivor in office of the Whig Administration, and one of Marl- 
borough's few remaining friends, Walpole worked behind the scenes. 
But the impression of his personality wrung from Harley the tribute, 

” worth half his party.” He was now the only Whig Commoner 
that he wished to keep. In January the pressure of the October Club 
forced Walpole out of the Ministry. This was indirectly another 
mark of hostility to Marlborough.^ 

The tactics of trying to throw blame upon the late Administra- 
tion were carried by Harley and St John into another field. The 
sudden overturn in Spain made it necessary to seek scapegoats. 
When in the previous September tales of the victories of Almenara 
and Saragossa had reached London the new Ministers, who obviously 
had been in no way concerned in them, appropriated the credit as 
th^ own. Now black disaster had supervened, and they were nt 

^ ^ H (5 had been appointed in 1709 on the death of Sir Thomas Littleton. 

, * Cmhmtel to H, Watkins {Secretary to the British Embassy at The Hapte) 

" Westminster 

: \ . /<w. 2, 1711 

; . have-not [been] edified much since our being here. To day Mr Walpole had bis 
Dismission by a letter from Lord Dartmouth, ^tis said Mr Freeman will succeed 
[i.s., follow] him. 

Lord Ro^ester, Duke of Shrewsbury, Duke of Buckingham, Ld Pawlct and severall 
others have been with my Lord Duke & given each other mutual assurances of ffriend* , 
but Mir IMcy keeps off, so that I am very doubtful! whether it may be praSp^ / 
foot his Grace to continue at the head of the army. 1 rather encline to belief ^ 

he has g:ivcn assurances to the Queen and to these I.orda that He fe, : 
very ready Sc vi^illing to joyne with them in whatever measures may be thought most, 
adyisaUk for the Publick good. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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conscious that as they had been five months in office some part of 
its burden might lie on them, more especially as they had been so 
eager to claim the honour of previous successes. They therefore be- 
came anxious to carry the discussion of Spanish affairs back to the 
year 1707, to the defeat of Almanza and the failure to take Toulon. 
They considered that the House of Lords, in which there was a sub-i 
stantial though latent Whig majority, might well be tested upon! 
these issues. They found in Peterborough an admirable exponent! 
of reproach about everything that had been done in Spain. Peter- 
borough was high in favour with the new Government. He was 
actually under orders to proceed to Vienna as ambassador and pleni- 
potentiary, charged especially to reconcile the Emperor and the Duke 
of Savoy. He had nursed for nearly four years his grievances, and 
was eager to profit by this favourable atmosphere. Ministers moved 
the Queen to send a message to the Lords deploring the defeat at 
Brihuega, and calling for measures to repair Ae misfortune. The 
departure of Peterborough was postponed by a resolution; and a 
series of debates ensued, of which he was the centre, and from which 
he emerged amid stentorian party applause. 

We have already^ described Peterborough’s conduct in Spain 
and Savoy during 1707. Modern studies have marked it with an 
abiding stigma. But Peterborough now had a Government ardent 
in his cause, a friendly House of Lords, and a mass of controversial 
documents already largely given to the world on his behalf by his 
champion. Dr Freind. He forthwith exposed his whole indictment 
of the war policy of the Marlborough-Godolphin Administration in 
the unsuccessful year 1707, and in particular he attacked Galway and 
Stanhope, upon whom he laid the blame of Almanza and indirectly 
of the failure at Toulon. Thus, instead of having to defend them- 
selves over their own disasters, the news of which had lately reached 
Britain, the Ministers were able to concentrate attention upon events 
which, for good or ill, were decided by other Ministers four years 
earlier. 

The debates in the Lords were long and patient. No doubt the 
reports which have come down to us are greatly abridged. Still, 
there was an immense series of short debating speeches in which all 
the great men on both sides, and, indeed, every peer of prominence, 
took part. The issues were confused. Peterborough accused the 
late Ministers of having urged an offensive in Spain at a time when 
all should have been concentrated upon Toulon. He attacked Gal- 

* Voi. m, p. *50. 
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way with ferocity. Marlborough, who, as we have seen, had dis- 
approved of Galway's action at the time, could not sit silent under 
this injustice* He interrupted the proceedings. ‘Ht was,” he said, 
somewhat strange that generals who had acted to the best of their 
understandings, and had lost their limbs in the service, should be 
examined like offenders, about insignificant things.” And a few 
days later, when all the enemies who had now come into power had 
exhausted their venom upon the greatest Government that had ever 
ruled in England, and upon the unfortunate, mutilated, broken 
Huguenot refugee, who nevertheless was one of the best-proved 
fighting generals in Europe, Marlborough said that he could not 
‘^perceive the tendency of the inquiry demanded; but if they designed 
to censure persons who had acted to the best of their understand- 
ings, they would have nobody to serve them.” 

The discussion proceeded for several days, and raised the false 
point of whether the Ministers of 1707 had or had not ordered an 
offensive war in Spain, and this without any attempt to define what 
kind of operations would constitute an offensive or a defensive, or 
which strategy would have best served the general cause. Peter- 
borough, holding to his main contention that he had opposed the 
advance which had been followed by Almanza, sought to make this 
advance appear the same as a general offensive. He likewise sug- 
gested that he and the Duke of Savoy had hatched together a grand 
plan of their own, by which the forces attacking Toulon might have 
been vastly strengthened and success assured. Marlborough's reply 
is preserved verbatim: 

“My lords, I had the honour of the Queen's command to treat with 
the Duke of Savoy, about an attempt upon Toulon, which her Majesty, 
from the beginning of this war, had looked upon as one of the most 
effectual means to finish it. And I can assure you that in the whole 
negotiation, with his Royal Highness’s Ministers, one of whom. 
Count Briangon, is dead, the other. Count Maffey, is now here, not 
one word was spoken of Spain, where the war was to be managed, 
upon its own bottom, as well as that of Italy; and both independently 
upon one another. As for the war in Spain, it was the general opinion 
of England that it should be offensive: And as to my lord Peter- 
borough's projects, I can assure your lordships that one of the greatest 
instances that Holland and Savoy made was that the Emperor, and 
we, should , not insist upon an expedition to Naples, which might 
, binder the other design. My lords, my intentions were always honest 
- and sincere, to contribute all that lay in my power, to bring this 
, . , heavy and expensive war to an end. God Almighty has blessed my 
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endeavours with success: but if men are to' be censured when they 
give their opinions to the best of their understandings, I must expect 
to be found fault with as well as the rest. My lord Galway, and every- 
body in Spain, have done their duty: and though I must own, that lord 
has been unhappy, and that he had no positive orders for a battle; 
yet I must do him the justice to say that the whole Council of War 
were of his opinion, to fight the enemy before the coming up of th 4 
Duke of Orleans with a reinforcement of 9 or 10,000 men. On the 
other hand, I must confess I do not understand how the separating 
of the army would have favoured the siege of Toulon.”^ 1 

Here Peterborough interrupted. “There was a necessity,” he 
said, “of dividing it to go to Madrid.” Marlborough rejoined, “I 
will not contradict that lord as to the situation of the country: but 
this separation of the army could not be in order to a defensive but to an 
offensive war; which, in my opinion, was the best way to make a diversion, 
and thereby hinder the French from relieving Toulon. But after all, that 
unhappy battle had no other effect than to put us upon the defensive; 
for the Frendi troops that were detached from Spain never came 
before Toulon.” 

There is no part of tliis terse statement that is not valid. Peter- 
borough’s pretence that he had enjoyed a superior secrecy with the 
Duke of Savoy was politely but remorselessly exposed. We have 
seen* the inconvenience which he caused by his advocacy of an 
expedition to Naples and the withdrawing of troops for this purpose 
from Spain. Secondly, Marlborough showed that the advice which 
Peterborough boasted of having given at the council of war — 
namely, the dividing of the army for a march upon Madrid — ^was 
essentially advice for an offensive. Thirdly, he declared that an 
offensive policy in Spain, whether pursued by the Galway or the 
Peterborough method, was best calculated to free the siege of 
Toulon from interference. Finally, he affirmed that even after the 
defeat of Almanza none of the French troops withdrawn from Spain 
were able to arrive in time to take part in the defence of Tovdon. 
These arguments did not, however, produce a decisive impression 
upon the majority of the Lords, aitd in the upshot, against the 
protest of thirty-six peers, Peterborough was honoured by a resolu- 
tion thanking him for his services, and Galway and the generals 
who had supported him were censured for their action. Harcourt, 
the Lord Keeper, in congratulating Peterborough on the vote of 
the House, took occasion to gibe at Marlborough, by eulogizing 
1 Pmtiamtntary Hittory, vi, 276-277. « Vd. Ill, p. *18. 
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Peterborough's "magnanimity” in accepting the public thanks 
"unalloyed by any other reward.” The process of being wise after 
the event, and, as was complained of in die debate, judging men by 
events and not by their conduct, also reflected upon the Marlborough- 
Godolphin Administration. This was the more wounding because 
the Whigs had a definite, though at this time disorganized, majority 
in the House of Lords. 

Meanwhile the correspondence of Ministers shows their relations 
with Marlborough almost from day to day. 

"As for the great man [Marlborough],” wrote John Drummond 
to Harley (January i6), " deal with him as he deserves. I have nothing 
more to say for him. I believe his wife may advise him sooner to 
curse God and die than be reconciled to you. If he let such a wife 
and such a son-in-law manage him, may he fall in the pit they have 
digged for him.”* 

Md St John to Harley (January 17): 

My lord Marlborough desired me to write you word that he would 
come to my office whene\er you pleased to appoint, that he had some- 
thing of moment to say to you and to me together. I find by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury that he is desirous to have some of the horse guards 
over with him the next year, in expectation of a battle, and horse 
being the only article wherein the enemy can pretend to be equal to 
us, I hope the Queen will let the Scotch, at least a detachment of them, 
go. Besides these he may have some squadrons of dragoons; and I 
think after that he cannot grumble if we take five battalions for our 
attempt upon Quebec. ... I am preparing a state of the General Officers, 
and if she pleases will break Lord Marlborough’s faction, by doing 
what is right in its own nature, and without giving him any just 
mortification as General.* 

This unpleasant mood of the Secretary was soon to undergo a 
change. Meanwhile his thoughts upon Quebec were to open a new 
and discreditable story. He has given his own account of the inter- 
view at which he patronized, lectured, and even threatened the 
illustrious chief to whom he owed his earlier advancement. 

"The great man has been told by the Duke of Shrewsbury,” he 
wrote to Drummond (January 23), 

by Mr Harley, and by your humble servant, that since the Queen 
agrees to his commanffing the army, it is our duty, and in the highest 
degree out interest, to support him, if possible, better than he ever 
yet was, and that he may depend upon this. ... He was told at first 
t Pordand Papers, //.ilf.C, iv, 655. ® Lar. (it, 
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that he had nothing to reproach us with, that his wife, my lord Godol- 
phin, and himself, had thrown the Queers favour away, and that 
he ought not to be angry if other people had taken it up. He was told 
that his true interest consisted in getting rid of his wife [/.^., from her 
offices], who was grown to be irreconcileable with the Queen, as soon, 
as he could, and with the best grace which he could. He has been 
told that he must draw a line between all that has passed and all that 
is to come, and that he must begin entirely upon a new foot; that if 
he looked back to make complaints, he would have more retortea 
upon him than it was possible to answer; that, if he would make his\ 
former conduct the rule of his future behaviour, he would render his ^ 
interests incompatible with those of the Queen, What is the effect of 
all this plain dealing? he submits, he yields, he promises to comply; 
but he struggles to alleviate Meredith’s disgrace,^ and to make the 
Queen make a less figure by going back than she could have done by 
taking no notice at all of the insolence of him and his comrades. He 
is angry at the Duke of Argyle’s being appointed to command in 
Spain, and would, I suppose, have him punished, for acting on a 
plan which we have all, even the jQueen herself, been concerned in. 
In short, to finish this description, I doubt [/.f., suspect] he thinks it 
possible for him to have the same absolute power which he was once 
vested with, and believes, perhaps, that those who serve the Queen 
are weak enough not to sec the use that he would make of it. Once 
more, by all the judgment which I can form, the exterior is a little 
mended; but at heart, the same sentiments remain, and these heightened 
and inflamed by what he calls provocations. We shall do what wc can 
to support him in the command of the army, without betraying our 
mistress; and unless he is infatuated, he will help us in this design; for 
you must know that the moment he leaves the service and loses the 
protection of the Court, such scenes will open as no victories can varnish over. * 

These last words were the threat, in terms brutal enough, that 
the new Ministers had beneath their cloaks some exposure which 
they would make unless Marlborough was submissive. No doubt 
they had already begun to prepare a case against him for peculation. 
They may also have heard from their own Jacobite sources that he 
still retained some contact with Saint-Germain. Once they were in 
secret relations with France, they might easily hear of his 1708 corre- 
. spondence with Berwick about peace and about the douceur which he 
had twice rejected, but also in the interval had mentioned. 

All these matters will be dealt with in their place. It is only 

^ Meredith was one of the Whig officers who had been recently cashiered for attacks 
on the new Government. 

® BoUt^Mte Cerrespondem^ i, 77. 
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necessary at this point to observe that Marlborough’s actions were 
not in the slightest degree influenced by such menaces. Throughout 
he behaved exactly as he would have done if there had not been the 
least substance in them, or even any colourable show. As long as 
he conceived himself bound to the Grand Alliance, he served the 
Ministers to the best of his ability in the field. Once he determined 
to oppose the peace and break with Harley and St John, he faced 
with his eyes open whatever they thought they could do. 

With the change of Government came also a change in the Press. 
During the Marlborough-Godolphin epoch the newspapers, such 
as they were, and the general complexion of the news-letters had 
been coloured to favour the Government. The various hostile 
pamphlets that had appeared had been in the nature of libels fre- 
quently prosecuted by the Executive, or Jacobite publications 
adroidy skirting the verge of treason. But now authority had 
changed sides; and in St John the new Administration possessed a 
patron of literature and a writer of high distinction. St John, young 
or old, triumphant or downcast. Minister or exile, Jacobite or 
Hanoverian, applauded or attainted, always lived in a circle of 
brilliant writers whom he cultivated, whom he often supported, 
and who followed with genuine admiration the glint of his star. He 
now, with all the power of Secretary of State, threw himself into 
the Press affair. The Tories must have a service of newspapers, 
news-letters, and pamphlets which should turn the tables upon the 
writers of the outcast regime. Already in August 1710 he had set 
on foot The Examiner in answer to Addison’s Whig Examiner. This 
weekly sheet declared its purpose “to examine some of these [Whig] 
writings with an evil tendency either to religion or to Govern- 
ment.” Prior, Freind (Peterborough’s eulogist), and Oldisworth, 
all old Westminster School boys, formed a capable staff. But The 
Examiner made no real play until, first, they were protected by the 
new men in office, and, above all, until they were taken charge of 
and inspired by Swift. 

In November 1710 Swift began on the tide of the Tory victory to 
throw himself into The Examiner. He meant to make it, if not tiie 
brightest, at least the most envenomed sword that struck at Marl- 
borough, Godolphin, and the Whigs. Marlborough, still at the 
front, was, of couise, his largest, most vulnemble, and most sensitive 
toget,. The pen of a brilUant writer, loaded with official informjuion 
smd driven % a strange malignancy, stabbed ruthlessly at tiie gr^t 
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figure who filled the British horizon and played, next to Louis XIV, 
the greatest part in Europe. In his celebrated No. 17 ot The Examiner 
Swift addressed himself in his biting, robust English to the com- 
plaints made by the extruded Whigs that Marlborough had been 
treated with ingratitude.^ The mordant cleric set himself to prove 
that Marlborough had not hitherto been the victim of British in-j 
gratitude; and he did it in a style which showed his desire to repaiil 
this neglect. In pages read by all who took part in English public) 
life he first challenged the claim (which Marlborough had never 
made) that the Army, military officers, or a commander, however 
renowned, should presume to meddle in the political government of 
Britain. That was for the Queen, and for the Queen alone, subject, 
of course — ^though this was not mentioned — ^to such influence as 
Abigail might exert. Swift suggested to an audience eager to listen 
that Marlborough was seeking to subvert the State and make him- 
self a second Cromwell. Who was he to match his weight against 
the authority of die Ministers of the Crown? The greater his power, 
the more speedily should it be reduced. 

Upon the question of ingratitude, which Marlborough had not 
mentioned, except in his secret letters, but which naturally arose in 
men’s minds from the treatment he was now receiving. Swift des- 
cended to the bluntest details. Every one is familiar with the balance- 
sheet which he drew up of the rewards given in ancient Rome to 
successful generals and the actual disbursements which England had 
made to Marlborough. The Roman gratitude, with its frankincense 
and earthen pots to bum it in, its bull for sacrifice, its embroidered 
garment, its crown of laurel, its statue, its triumphal arch and triumr 
phal car (valued as a modern coach), was estimated as worth 
£994 iir. lod. The Bill of British Ingratitude, comprising Wood- 
stock, Blenheim, the Post Office grant, Mindelheim, pictures, jewels, 
the site of Marlborough House, and current emplo5nnents, amountec 
to 40,000. In all conscience, was this not enough? 

The reply made by the scril^s of the late Ministry drifted dowc 
unftvourable channels. The Medlg, which attempted to matdb The 
Examiner, tried to set off against this £^40,000 the value of the 
several battles won by the Duke, and “twenty-seven towns taken” 
reckoned at £300,000 a town. Thus a total was reached of £8,100,000, 
which by deduction left the British nation the debtor to Marlborough 
W £7.560,000. Such computations were unconvincing, and the 
whole damage of the attack remained. Marlborough, who knew 
^ Swift, UTorkt (edited by Temple Scott, 1897-1908), ix, 9a. 
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himself powerless, and was only holding his command in the hope 
of preserving his European system and all that had been gained in 
the long war, was most painfully affected both by Swift’s attack and 
the defence which was offered. He had certainly built up a great 
fortune in the process of raising England to her new status and to 
the primacy of Europe. But he had never represented the military 
as opposed to the dvil power. He had always embodied both. Since 
the last year of King WiUiam he had been the Plenipotentiary 
appointed by the Crown and Parliament, and since 1702 he had in 
fact, if not in form, been the chief Minister of the Queen. It was a 
poignant ordeal to command the army against the might of France, 
with potential disaster in the field often at no more than a few hours’ 
distance, while being assailed by scurrilous pamphleteering insti- 
gated by the Ministers who still sought to profit from his services. 

By the winter St John had also started The Post Boj, which with 
equal virulence, but with less style and force, pursued the same 
'quarrel. Harley too had his newspaper. The Review; and another 
writer of the Augustan age of English letters, in his way as great as 
Swift, and like Swift living with us to-day, Defoe, assailed Marl- 
borough in a different key from this quarter. These famous penmen, 
aided by dusters of bristling subordinates, vying with one another, 
laboured week by week to portray him to the cxdted, prosperous, 
triumphant public which his victories had called into being as a 
monster of covetousness and bloodthirsty iniquity. 

These were not days when public men could afford to disdain the 
Press. It was a poisoned dagger at the disposal of gifted and unscru- 
pulous magnates. There were no correctives, apart from State prose- 
cutions and the pillory. There was no broad, tolerant public opinion 
to rebuke violent excesses, or cast a shield of respect over the great 
man of the day. He could be hounded down with brutality before a 
highly cultivated audience of three or four thousand well-to-do 
persons. 

But the depths of insult were plumbed by the notorious Mrs 
Manley, who had published in May 1709 The New Atlantis, a scurri- 
lous and indecent chronicle of society under Charles 11 with ftequent 
cefetenoes to Marlborough’s early escapades. Mrs Manley was at 
this time living with the printer of The Examiner. She was thus in 
dose touch with Swift, who drew inspiration from her knowledge 
and from a kindred mind. Swift repaid her with constant aid and 
guidance, and used her to write obscenities and insults beyond the 
' wide limits which he set himself. That she was also patronized by 
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Harley is shown by her subsequent appeals to him for money after 
the death of the Queen. 

Marlborough always intended to keep the command for the new 
campaign provided that due authority was given him, and the Army 
properly paid and maintained. The Ministers, forced by public 
opinion, by the Allies, and by the pressure of events, were now ready 
to give him satisfaction upon these points. Marlborough, however,\ 
held the whole issue in suspense in the hope of preventing Sarah \ 
from being deprived of her offices. His greatest and chief motive was \ 
his affection for her; his second, his instinctive dislike of losing a 
point in the political struggle. These offices were vantage grounds 
of power. The mere quitting of them was serious. Their speedy 
occupation by the enemy was worse. Thirdly, there was the renewed 
insult and proclaimed loss of favour with its consequent injury to 
his prestige in all quarters. The Ministers who saw all this naturally 
feared that he would refuse the command if his wife were dismissed. 
On the other hand, the Queen cared about nothing in the world so 
much as getting rid of Sarah at once and for ever. In the plight to 
which things had come this passion can readily be understood. 

Marlborough therefore, keeping his own counsel, resolved to try 
all in personal ordeal with the Queen. Sarah, for her part, was 
resolved not to make her loss of office the cause of her husband’s 
resignation, with its measureless reactions at home and abroad. She 
wrote a most humble letter of contrition and apology, begging in 
abject terms to be allowed to retain her offices, and promising most 
solemnly never to vex the Queen upon the old topics of controversy.^ 
On January 17, 1711, the way having been to some extent prepared 
by one of the Queen’s doctors. Sir David Hamilton, Marlborough 
presented this letter to Anne. With delay and obvious reluctance 
the Queen opened it, read it, and replied, “I cannot change my 
resolution.” 

It is painful to record what followed. It can only become com- 
prehensible in the atmosphere of adulation and obsequious servility 
which surrounded the monarchs of those days. “I would go upon 
all-four,” Marlborough had written in the autumn, “to make it easy 
between you.” He now made this undertaking good. The invindble 
captain, and statesman who for ten years had led Europe against 
France, now fell on his knees at the Queen’s feet in personal suppli- 
cation for his wife’s employment. He used those arts of persuasion 

1 Coxe, V, 410. 
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and appeal so long renowned in the greatest matters. He used them 
in vain. The Queen declared that her honour was involved in Sarah’s 
dismissal. She demanded that the Gold Key of the royal wardrobe 
should be delivered to her within three days. Marlborough begged 
at least for ten, and Anne rejoined that it should be two. “I will 
talk of no other business till I have the Key,” she said. 

What a contrast does this picture of Marlborough’s humiliation, 
better suited to an Oriental setting than to a Christian land, present 
to the glittering scenes of war, where the veteran armies marched 
and manoeuvred, steel flashed, drums rolled, and famous generals 
and princes saluted or stood attentive to the orders of their chief! 
Yet this obsequious grovelling to royalty was an essential part of 
the pathway to the bright fields of power and action in an age when 
royal favour dominated all. Let us make haste to draw the curtain 
upon an unnatural spectacle which reduces the stature of a soldier 
without raising the majesty of a queen. 

Marlborough went home to tell Sarah that he had failed. “The 
Duchess,” says Archdeacon Coxe, “now felt the necessity of acting 
witii the dignity becoming her spirit and character.” It was time. 
According to some accounts, she flung the key on the floor, and 
bade her husband take it back at once. The victor of Blenheim and 
Ramillies picked it up, and made haste to comply. Sarah’s offices 
were divided. Abigail became Keeper of the Privy Purse, and the 
Duchess of Somerset Groom of the Stole. 

The Ministers were greatly reassured to find after some days that 
Marlborough did not resign; but for several weeks all remained 
uncertain. “Compliments are paid,” explained Marlborough to 
Gallas, “but no declaration has been given which could convince 
me that I am being seriously asked to continue to serve. Everything 
rather appears to be directed to force me to refuse my obedience, 
so that they may fall upon me and obtain all the advantages which 
would follow from my refusal. If I am dismissed, the present advisers 
of die Queen will have to answer for it to the coimtry.”'^ The am- 
bassador remarked in his dispatch on this conversation: 

It becomes daily mote apparent that the reflex of the Queen’s 
animosity against the Duchess falls back so heavily upon her husband 
that if he is left in command it will merely be out of feat of public 
opinion, which demands his retention. ... So I think that Marl-, 
liofpugh will be kept in command, but in such a manner that he has 
hai^y anydung more than the mere name. He will be surrounded 

t Mariborough to GaUas, January *7; Klopp, xiv, 27. 
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with declared foes, and a beginning has already been made by sending 
Lord Orrery to replace his friend and supporter Cadogan. He wiU 
be pressed in every possible manner and attempts will be made to 
maltreat him so that at last he may be brought by some means to resign, 
or else die of anger and disappointment. Very good process has been 
made torpards this last object^ for Marlborough has suffered so much that he 
no longer looks like himself^ 

Gradually a settlement was reached. In spite of the libels with 
which they assailed him through their pamphleteers, in spite of the 
adverse Parliamentary debates and of all the floutings and intrigues' 
of the Court and Society, he was found willing day by day to concert 
with Harley, St John, and the rest the necessary measures for the 
campaign. Over £6,000,000 was voted by the House of Commons 
for the war, and solemn promises were made to Marlborough that 
full and punctual payments should be made for all the services upon 
which the Army depended. 

It must have been with a long breath of relief that he quitted those 
scenes of sneers and self-abasement which he had endured in London 
for the headquarters of the allied army, where upon all sides he was 
received with the highest ceremony and respect. 

1 Callas, January ay; Klopp, xiv ij. 
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Chapter Twenty-two 

THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 

lyil — ^APRIL AND MAY 

M arlborough met Robethon at The Hague, ile 
took him in his coach on the drive to Scheveningen, 
and talked to him for two hours in all the intimacy of 
their association and common interests. Robethon’s 
report to the Elector of Hanover of this conversation reveals Marl- 
borough’s feelings and intentions at this hour, and, indeed, the 
English scene, far better than any other record we have. Also, which 
is very tare, we hear him speak. 

“I am ashamed [he said] of my own people and the black calumnies 
with which each party tears the other. But what grieves me most is 
the real danger in which my unhappy country lies. I call God to witness 
that I love the Queen and my country with devotion, and it is from 
this motive that I have made so much effort to keep my post. Nothing 
would have been easier for me than to throw England into confusion. 
For the Whigs believed that I should quit my functions in disgust and 
make common cause with them against the Court, while the Tories 
flattered themselves that in order to keep office I would join absolutely 
with them and declare myself against the Whigs. But I have done 
oeither the one nor the other. A third course which would have been 
mote to my liking than any other was to retire to the country and to 
withdraw myself absolutely from everything. Things would perhaps 
have mken such a turn (the command being in other hands) that aU 
would have conduced to my fame, and I should have been missed. 
That would no doubt have been the surest means of avenging myself 
upon my enemies. But the public and my country would have suffered, 
and I thought that I owed them the sacrifice of preferring to serve 
with discomfort and to expose myself to unfortunate events, although 
I know how ready the new Ministry will be to blame me for them. 
Aoother very strong reason which decided me is my interest in the 
succession. For I believe that I can be useful in that by remaining in 
my post, and preventing it falling into evil hands. 

"But [he added] do not deceive yourself. This patty of the Prince 
Wales is very strong. No one dares speak openly for him. That 
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would be treason.. But we who know the ground know also the inten- 
tions and motives which cause the different manoeuvres we see now in 
England. The party of the October Qub is dominant 4n the Lower 
House. These are the country gentlemen, so called because of their 
ardour and because the strongest beer is brewed in the month of 
October. These fellows have carried several divisions against the 
Whigs and the Court together. Of these Octobrists the greater part are 
Jacobites. The others aim at living like their ancestors when England to^k 
no part in external affairs. All of them are weary of the taxes and seek 
a speedy peace. The Queen’s Ministers are in the same mood, Shrews- 
bury among them. Rochester’s idea is that England ought to remain 
neutral during this war and watch others fight. You know this 
President of the Council and how much he liked to lead and govern 
but he is greatly changed. He has become old, infirm, and timid. He 
does not lead at all in the Cabinet Council, and never speaks there in 
a decisive tone. Neither does Harley. He never speaks except upon 
Treasury or Parliamentary business and then only with extreme 
timidity. Each fears to venture too far and thus lay himself open to 
others. The result is that no one takes the direction and all drifts at 
hazard. Lord Shrewsbury is even more timid than these two. The j 
Duke of Buckinghamshire is bold enough, but he has neither the 
capacity to steer the ship nor enough reputation to make others follow 
him. The Duke of Queensberry is a nonentity. Only the Secretary of 
State, St John, applies himself to business, and being a man of talent, 
will soon learn how to deal with it. You in Hanover would do well 
to look after him. He speaks more boldly to the Queen in Council 
than anyone else. 

“Harley and his relation Mrs Masham are by no means Jacobite. 
If this man had the choice, he would prefer the Protestant Succes- 
sion to the Prince of Wales, and if by joining himself with the Whigs 
he could form a party stronger than that of the Tories, he would do 
it to-morrow. But the Tory Party (or rather, the Octobrists) is so 
strong in the Lower House that it is to be feared that Harley, who will 
always sacrifice everything to his ambition and private interests, will 
be obliged, if he is to keep his place, to devote himself to them, and to 
embrace all their schemes; and then the Prince of Wales’ business 
might move so quickly that there would no longer be any remedy. 

“This is not to say [added the Duke] that I believe that the Queen 
is for the Prince. Her interest is to reign quietly, and to consolidate 
after her the Protestant Succession, and I am sure that this is also her 
intention. For to make an agreement with the Prince of Wales that 
he should reign after her would be to risk her own freedom, and even 
her life, by delivering herself to the impatience of the party which 
wishes to secure the Throne for the Prince. But the Queen is a woman; 
she can be deceived; she can be led where she does not think she is ; 
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going. I cannot describe to you to what degree her favourite and Mr 
Harley control her. They can raise and lower her mood at their pleasure. 
The poor Queen has still from time to time this winter had openings 
of heart to me, which have made me realize to what a point these 
people have laid hold of her mind. In a word, the time will come, 
and perhaps sooner than anyone thinks, when it will be necessary that 
his Electoral Highness should appear and testify publicly that he has the 
Succession at heart. 

We regard the Elector as an honest Prince, incapable of falsifying 
the expectations we have of him. He has accepted our Succession, and 
following the advice of his friends, when the time comes, he will 
always be the Master of the saving of England, and perhaps of all 
Europe. Never will his friends abandon him, unless he abandons them 
first.” 

He disapproved [says Robethon] and cast far aside the suggestions 
of Lord Sunderland, whether for the taking into the Hanoverian 
service the three cashiered generals, or for giving pensions to several 
impoverished lords. “All these [said he] are miserable paUiatives. 
We must have a cure which goes to the source of the evil, and which 
must be applied when the real moment comes.” 

I then pressed him to declare himself more fully upon this point. 
He said that the time was not yet, that we should make “a watching 
war” [la guerre i and be in a condition to act according to the 
situations which might present themselves; and that the best policy 
for the present was for your Highness to humour the Queen as much 
as possible, and to live with her Majesty and with her Ministers on the 
best of terms,^ 

In April an event occurred which cut to the tap-root of the Euro- 
pean quarrel. The Emperor died of the smallpox. 

Mentz [Mainz] 
April 23, 17 n 

. , . On the 1 6th at daybreak [wrote Eugene to Marlborough] . . . 
he was believed to be out of danger. The same day, towards evening, 
his malady increased, and he died next morning at eleven. Your 
. Highness knows what a blow this is to the affairs of Europe; but it is 
still more severe to those who had the honour to serve him, and par- 
ticularly to me, who have always felt a strong attachment to his person. 
I received, in consequence, an express from the Empress-Mother, who 
governs in the name of King Charles, to come and confer with the 
Elector of Mentz, and to take the command of the Empire, as marshal. 
I am, therefore, going to-morrow. ... I send an order to Count Felz 
to obey your Highness in all things until my arrival.® 

1 Robethon to the Elector of Hanover, March 21, 1711 ; Klopp, xiv, 672-677. 

* Coxe, vi, 16-17. 
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All militaty plans were cast into the melting-pot. * “It wpidd be 
very necesssuy,” Marlborough wrote to Heinsius (April 29),, “for 
me to kmv from En^and as well as from Holland how ifor tbis death 
of the Emperor is to have any influence on our operations. ... 
[One should] lose no time in sending a Deputation to the Queen in order . 
to regdate everything with that end. . . . No siege can be ventured till , 
this is settled.”! . 1 ; 

By the death of the Emperor Joseph his younger brother, 1 m 
A rchduke, now fighting for the crown of Spain as Charles iM, 
became sovereign of the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg, comprising Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia. Ik 
was presumable that he would be elected Emperor of the Hol^ 
Roman Empire by the German Electoral princes. The Imperisd 
Office had usually gone to the hek of the hereditary Austrian 
dominions. Although Prussian ambitions might stray in this dkec- 
tion, they were never to be achieved. The oAer potential rival, the 
Elector of Bavaria, expelled alike from Bavaria and Belgium, was a 
fugitive from Marlborough’s sword. There does not seem to have 
been any serious doubt throughout Germany, or, indeed, at The 
Hague or in London, that Charles III would elected Emperor in 
natural succession to his brother. The exertions of Prince Eugene, 
in fact, procured the support of all the Teutonic Electors. 

But how had this affected the Allies and the war into which they 
had all become welded? Many British historians or writers have 
suggested that the prime cause of the quarrel had disappeared, and 
that there was no further reason for pursuing it. The Crowns of 
Spain and the Empire were now united in a single person, who would 
from Vienna rule half the world. Where, then, was the balance of. 
power? Was not this aggranduement of the Hapsburg fiunily an 
evil of the same order as the union of the Crowns of France and 
Spain? Was the Grand Alliance — and in particular were Holland 
and Britain — to continue fighting to bring about (his result? It 
has therefore been generally argued that the death of the Emperpr 
Joseph was an overwhelming justification for a speedy peace. 

But these fancies ignore the practical facts as they impinged upon 
the actors of that day. First, Qiarles III was King of Spain only in , 
name, and ruler of the Indies and controller of the Mediterranean | 
only by the navy of Britain. Secondly, if he should ever acquire these 
titlw in a treaty of peace, he would be no menace to the Sea Powers,' 
They were not afraid of him. All too plainly they had seen tbe wcajk-n 
^ Heinsius Atchivca. Matlborough’s iinderlining. - t ’. 
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ness of the Empire. They had carried it on their backs; they had 
kept it alive with their money. Blenheim had saved Vienna. Marl- 
borough in Flanders had gripped the main military power of France 
for eight campaigns. Even so the Empire, which was to have been 
the mamstay of the original Alliance, had barely preserved a coherent 
existence. Therefore the spectacle of nominal unions of states and 
dominions under the Vienna Court and the Imperial Crown caused 
no real alarm to the Allies. They all accepted the prospect with 
hardly a tremor. The Germanic states naturally did not object to the 
Holy Roman Emperor of their choice becoming possessed of what- 
ever Spanish dominions he could seize and rule. The Dutch never 
seem to have feared a union of Spain and Austria or regarded it as 
comparable to the control and exploitation of Spain by France. 
Even the Tory Ministry in England, already involved in their secret 
negotiations with France for a separate peace, never hesitated to 
accept the amalgamation under one Crown of Vienna and Madrid 
if it could be obtained. On the first day that the news was received 
in London the Imperial Envoy, Gallas, received immediate and 
explicit assurances that the British Cabinet would support the election 
of Charles III to the limpire and in no way abandon his claims to 
Spain and the Indies.^ 

Nevertheless the death of the Emperor, so far from bringing 
peace nearer, drove it farther away. It completely ruptured, as we 
shall see, all plans for a decisive campaign in Flanders. It stimulated 
Louis XIV, and furnished him with a verbal argument against the 
logic of the Allies. It convinced him that he would be able to defend 
his northern fortress-line through the whole of lyii, and therefore 
that his remaining strength would outlast Marlborough's dying 
favour. 

The practical point which vexed and baffled the Allies was con- 
fined to the Spanish theatre. Stanhope was a prisoner in Bourbon 
hands, and the Tory Ministers, much to Marlborough's disgust, 
showed no eagerness to effect his exchange. The English troops 
were become leaderless. The allied forces were in a luckless state, 
unpaid and unreinforced, huddled in small Catalonian garrisons 
"behind crumbling walls. Of the £1,500,000 voted by Parliament for 
the war in the Peninsula, none had been laid out. Only £200,000 
had reached the army, and that had been seized by British ships from 
Genoese galleys and forcibly borrowed from the Italian bankers. 
The Tory indictment of the Whig generals, Galway and Stanhope^ 
1 Report of May 8; Klopp, xiv, 92. 
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in the Lords at the opening of the session of 1711 had been con- 
ducted with partisan vigour by Peterborough and ArgylL It seemed 
only fitting that the bristling Campbell, aflame with martial ambition, 
should be chosen by the new Government to take over the conunand 
of the English troops in Spain. His factious conduct in Flanders 
prevented him from serving under Marlborough, and his indiscrimi- 
nate incursions into high politics made his continued presence! in 
England uncomfortable to his associates. On January ii, lyii.lhe 
had received from the Queen his appointment as commander-m- 
chief of the English forces in Spain, with emoluments amountiite 
to £20,000 a year. Peterborough, airily self-confident as he was, had 
shown little eagerness to offer himself. He knew too well that Spain 
was the grave of military reputations, and his own, though vindi- 
cated by a party majority, was none too robust. 

Confident in the support of the new Administration, Argyll left 
England at the end of March. He did not perceive that the Spanish 
military deadlock would enable the Tory Ministers to stop insisting 
on ‘‘no peace without Spain.” Travelling overland through Hol-i 
land and Italy, he arrived at Genoa early in May. In conversation 
with the English agents and Italian bankers he learned the financial, 
administrative, and above all military chaos that awaited him. On 
May 9 he wrote to St John that only £40,000 had reached the troops 
in Spain since Saragossa, adding, “I doe not wish to ruin my 
reputation.” On landing at Barcelona on May 29 Argyll wrote a 
complaining letter to the Queen. “I found neither money nor credit 
to subsist your army, which is starving for want of pay, being four 
months behind of this, not to mention what is due to them on account 
of former years. ... I must confess. Madam, this accident was very 
surprising to me, having received positive assurances from your 
Majesty’s Ministers that measures would be taken to supply this 
service as well as any other.’’^ With five thousand Hi-equipped and 
unpaid troops, Argyll joined Starhemberg in the field. The Austrian 
general, with about twenty-one thousand men under his command, 
was engaged in desultory fighting with Vendome to hold the roads 
across the Catalonian frontier to Barcelona and Tarragona. All 
through the summer and autumn the armies marched and counter- 
marched around the mud walls of the frontier village of Pratz del 
Rey. 

Thus precariously Charles III at Barcelona still maintained a foot- 
hold in his kingdom. Outside Catalonia all Spain was against him. If 
^ Argyll to the Qaeea, May 1.4 (N.S.), 1711; Morrison MSS., p> '47r. 
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he left Spanish soil the Duke of Anjou would rule almost without 
opposition. Hie military verities were’ altered by the death of the 
Emperor only to the detriment of the AUies. Qiarles’s place was 
now in Vienna. His duty to his home country, and, indeed, to the 
Alliance, urgently required his presence there. Wratislaw and Eugene 
wrote in the name of all the authorities who constituted the Imperial 
State to demand his immediate return. It is to the credit of the Arch- 
duke that he set so much store by the Spanish and Catalan loyalties 
he had won. His blood was up, and urged him not to desert Spain 
for the Empire; but rather all the more to use the Empire to conquer 
Spain. He therefore concealed his intentions as long as possible; 
and when after five months’ delay, waiting for English subsidies 
and in the hope of opening an effective campaign, he was obliged 
to sail from Barcelona on his journey to the Imperial capital, he left 
his bride as the symbol of his authority and the pledge of his return. 
On the day he landed at Genoa (October 12) he was elected Emperor 
at Frankfort as Charles VI. 

One of the by-products of the Emperor’s death was to furnish 
Harley and St John with a specious argument for their secret negotia- 
tions with France. If the Allies’ candidate for the Spanish throne 
was simultaneously driven out of Spain and translated to the summit 
of the Empire, was there not a lively prospect of his making a direct 
settlement with France on the basis of his keeping the Milanese, 
Naples, and Sicily — in fiict, Italy — together with the Netherlands, 
and leaving the Duke of Anjou (Philip V) in form, as well as in fact, 
ruler of Spain and the Indies? The French had offered these terms 
to Charles in 1706, and again in January 1711. He had remained 
loyal to the Alliance. This was just the solution which Tories as 
well as Whigs in Parliament had been brought to regard as most 
abhorrent to British interests. The strong naval power of France 
would assert a real authority over the Spanish Indies, and an 
estranged Hapsburg monarchy at Vienna would from its Italian 
dominions obstruct British trade in the Mediterranean and all that 
movement to the East which was to flaunt a vision of fabulous wealth 
before the eyes of a triumphant generation. Thus it could be urged 
diat England too must be in secret parley with Versailles. 

Sudi arguments enrich debate, but darken counsel. The sole 
remedy for the embarrassments of the Allies at this juncture was 
a remorseless punching at the heart of France, the shattering o£ 
her remaining armies, and the deep invasion of her territories. A 
omtinusmce of this pressure, upon the proclaimed d^sion that 
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Marlborough would be upheld to the end, would at any time Mve 
re-created the opportunities lost at The Hague at the beginning of 
1709, and again at Gertruydenberg in 1710. But the Tory Govem- 
ment were now furnished with a supply of convenient words, which 
they could parade as a substitute for necessary deeds. 

Most commentators, including especially Tory apologists and , 
later pacifist writers, treat the question as if England could have 
peace for the asking. She could, indeed, secure peace by the sacrifice 
of most of what she had gained and by the desertion of her AUia. 
But the Court of France, and even the aged Monarch at its hea^ 
were now once again thinking in terms not of peace, but of victorja 
It was not, indeed, to be such a victory as seemed already gained in\ 
1701; but they saw before them a treaty incomparably superior to 
anything attainable in 1706 or 1709 or 1710. This realization im- 
posed itself by successive severe gradations upon these new British 
Ministers who in the previous summer and autumn had thought 
that all was for them to take or leave. Now Harley, St John, and 
Shrewsbury understood that they had got to go on fighting* The j 
Queen, if indeed she had ever wavered, had never lost that convic- 
tion. They might negotiate underhand with France, but fight all 
the time they must. Thus we see during the summer of 1711, and 
when the campaign opened, a remarkable smoothing over of their 
differences with Marlborough. Only by the power of his sword could 
they extricate themselves, without arousing British fury, from this 
wearisome war. We therefore witness a series of overtures of good- 
will to Marlborough which were sincere because they corresponded 
to a real need. Indeed, a competition arose in this sphere also be-, 
tween Harley and St John. They vied with one another, and , 
Shrewsbury joined them, in phrases of conciliation and friendship. 
Marlborough^s advice was asked upon the international scene. It 
was intimated that the building of Blenheim would be resumed* 
The indispensable General must be kept in good humour. “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com.” This ; ■ 
imposed a similar behaviour upon Marlborough and his wife. 

John to Sarah 

Hague / ’ ' 
April '4 

The reason of my desiring you not to name any of the Ministi^ . 
in any of your letters is from the certain assurances I have of ; v 
opening all the letters which come to me. I know you ate very in- 
different as to their opinion of yourself; but the concern you have for 
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me must in kmdncss oblige you never to say anything of them which 
may give o£Fcnce; since whilst I am in the service I am in thdr power, 
especially by the villainous way of printing, which stabs me to the 
heart; so that I beg of you, as for the quiet of my life, that you will 
be careful never to write anything that may anger them; and for your 
own satisfaction, be assured that I know them so perfectly well that I shall 
alweys be upon my ^rd. But whilst I serve I must endeavour not to 
displease; for they have it so much in their power to vex me that I 
must beg you will, for my sake, be careful in your discourse, as well 
as in your letters. , . . My thoughts are that you and I should endeavour 
all we can not to have enemies; for if we flatter ourselves with the 
having many friends, it is not to be expected when favour is lost, as 
ours is entirely.^ 

These wise injunctions were only partly followed by Sarah. 
Having been deprived of her offices, she had to quit her lodgings 
in St Jameses Palace where she had lived so long. In her vexation 
she ordered the brass locks which she had fitted to the doors at her 
own expense, the mirrors, and the marble chimneypieces to be 
removed with the rest of her property. When Marlborough heard 
of her intentions he wrote at once (May 24) in a sterner tone than 
he used to her on any other occasion. 

Your letter . . . speaks so freely of Mr Harley that I am sorry to 
sec that you have already forgot the earnest request made by me. , • . 
The prints being governed by Mr St John and Mr Harley, they must 
be disagreeable as long as these two see and hear what you speak and 
write. 

I am sent word the Queen is desirous of having the lodgings at 
St James’s, so that I desire you would give directions for the removing 
of the furniture, as the Queen intends to join some part of them to 
^ her own lodgings, I beg you will not remove any of the marble 
chimney-pieces.* 

Sarah obeyed, and the marble chimneypieces remained. Other- 
wise she temoved every scrap that belonged to her. She took pains 
, to procure a written statement from the Court official who took 
over the apartments that “all the chimncy-pieces and slabs, wainscot 
windD and floors, were left in the same condition” as when she 
had lived there. But the talc of her first intentions and the fact of 
the brass locks being stripped from the doors were used against her 
by her enemies with mischievous effect. When Maynwaring renmrked 
:to Hiadey^that he hoped the veto on the building of Blenheim was 
vi. S-10. ® Coxc, v, 417, 
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likely to be lifted, the Qiancellof of die Exchequer replied, “So it 
was, till this late busde about the lodgings. . . . The Queen is so 
angry that she says she will build no house for the Duke of Marl- 
borough when the Duchess has pulled hers to pieces, taken away 
the very slabs out of the chimneys, thrown away the keys, and said 
they might buy more for ten shillings.”^ But he added that he 
would do his best to placate the Queen, and told Maynwaring to tdll 
this to Marlborough. I 

Harley kept his word, and Marlborough expressed his gratitude 
in graceful terms. “ I am extremely obliged to you for the assurances 
you give me that the building of Blenheim shall not be neglected.\ 
I cannot dissemble the desire I have to see that monument of her\ 
Majesty’s goodness, and the nation’s acceptance of my service, 
brought to some degree of perfection.’’* There were other matters 
about which he had to appeal to the Minister. “ Upon my word and 
honour I am no ways ambitious of power, but if it be not made 
visible to the officers that I have the Queen’s protection, it will make 
it very difficult for me to preserve that discipline in this army which 
is for her service, which I have very much at my heart.’’® And (June 
ii/aa), “I am very sensible how necessary good husbandry is in 
the vast expense we are at. I have hitherto heartily endeavoured to 
put an end to it, and assure you that while the nation is obliged to 
bear that heavy burden, it shall be my constant study to manage that 
part of the war I am concerned in with the utmost frugality.” Harley 
replied with equal cordiality.* 

The good relations thus temporarily re-established between Marl- 
borough and the Government formed a basis at home upon which 
the campaign could be conducted. But the balance now leaned 
heavily against the victorious Allies, and Marlborough’s letters to 
Godolphin show his gloom and despondency. His health was poor. 
The news of Rochester’s death, which occurred suddenly at this 
time, aroused sombre thoughts. (May 25) “*I see Ld. Rochister is 
gone where wee must all follow. I believe my journey will be hastn’d 
by the many vexations I meat with. I agree intierly with You that 
men are never want’d. I am sure I wish well to my country, and if I 
cou’d do good I shou’d think no pains to much, but I find myself 
dekay so very fast, that from my Wrt and soull I wish the Queen 
and my Country, a Peace. ... I have already told You diat wee are 
very considerably weaker and the Enemy much stronger then the 

^ Ck>xe, V, 419. * Bath Papets, H.M.C,, i, aoj. 

• Ibid., tai. * Ibid., *04. 
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last campagne, so that God only knows how this may end.”^ And 
(May 4), “Since constant success has not met with approbation, 
what may I not expect when nothing is donel ” But with that sense 
of resolve which so often emerged from his depression, and was the 
prelude to great exploits, he added, “As I rely very much on Provi- 
dence, so I shall be ready of approving all occasions that may offer.”* 

1 Blenheim MSS. 2 Coxe, vi, 23-24. 
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HARLEY AND ST JOHN 

1 7 1 1 — FEBRUARY-AUGUST 

I N the summer of 1710 a small expedition approved by Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, and consisting only of a regimrat 
of marines and a few ships under Commodore Martin and 
Colonel Nicholson, had with the aid of the New England 
colonists very successfully captured Acadie (Nova Scotia) and Pott 
Royal (Annapolis) from the French. The Commodore returned to 
London with the good tidings and four Red Indian chiefs. These 
were a great success in London, and the word ‘Mohawk’ came into 
fashionable use. St John’s interest in the New World was aroused^ 
He sought an opportunity for a larger oversea expedition which' 
should illustrate the Tory conception of how wars should be waged. 
He was already busy at tiiese schemes in the winter of 1710.^ 

Harley was from the outset adverse. He knew that Marlborough 
would oppose grave reasons to weakening the army by the widi- 
drawal of battalions from Flanders and the diversion of drsdts 
already prepared in England. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
had a special right to intervene. His brother Edward Harley, 
“Auditor Harley,” as he was called, being an official in the Ttcas\xry, 
he obtained full and early information about St John’s requests for 
money. The Auditor noticed that St John was working widi and 
through Arthur Moore, a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations 
and Member for Grimsby, a man renowned neither for birth nor 
conduct. Thus advised, the Chancellor resisted. “Pray do me the 
justice to believe,” wrote St John to him, “that I am not light pr 
whimsical in this project. It will certainly succeed if the secret is 
preserved, and if it succeeds you will have done more service to 
Britain in half a year than the Ministers who went before ycm did in 
all their administration.”* The proposed expedition was not btoqg^ 
before the Cabinet, but in February and March St John re|>ealnd^y . 

^ His onkt to the Ordnance to ptqtate stems, the first step, is dated Sqptember 10, 
1710 (B.M., Add. MSS. 31694). 

• Pcwtland Fi^jets, H.M.C^ iv, 6ja. 
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passed it upon Harley, and Harley raised one objection after 
another, Marlborough, having made his protest, resigned himself 
to the loss of the troops and sought Harley's aid in securing some 
foreign substitute. 

Though preparations were moving forward, the project was still 
in suspense when a sudden event assisted it. Harley became the 
victim of a murderous attempt. The so-called Marquis de Guiscard 
had languished in London since the abandonment of his plan for the 
descent on Charente to raise the Cevennes in 1706. This adventurer, 
ex-priest, pretended noble, lieutenant-general in the Austrian service, 
had temporarily held the command of an English regiment, and on 
the fiulute of the enterprise had been granted a pension. He had 
since lived a profligate life about town. St John, before quitting 
office as Secretary-at-War, had already made him a boon com- 
panion. They dined and diced together. They courted the same 
■ mistress, but with so negative a rivalry that their first quarrel was 
about disclaiming the paternity of a bastard child. Guiscard, whose 
real name was de la Bourlie, brooding morosely over his vanished 
importance, set his hopes upon St John's arrival in power. Their 
difference over the penalties of gallantry had not long interrupted 
convivial relations. Guiscard imagined that the new Ministers would 
do him justice. His pension of five hundred pounds a year was 
irregularly paid. He complained that it was too small. Harley, 
whose weakness inclined to wine rather than to women, disap- 
proved of Guiscard's disorderly life, and sorrowed that his name 
should be so frequently linked with that of the Secretary of State. 

As a contribution to public morality he reduced Guiscard's pension 
from five hundred to four hundred pounds. The new Government , 
must stand on a firm moral foundation. 

Guiscard saw it all in a different light. He opened a traitorous 
correspondence with the enemy. The channel trough which his 
reports were directed is of interest to this account. The reader will 
remember Catharine Sedley,^ the heiress upon whom the youthful 
John Chufchiirs eyes had been directed by his family; but he had 
preferred the penniless Sarah. Catharine, in spite of being ‘‘tali, 
|daki, thin, angular," had made a career for herself as one of the 
pifetrcsses of James II. She was created Countess of Dorchester, 
iiwid in her later prime she married Sir David Colycar, afterwards in ; 
hrybj Lord Portmorc. Portmore had been appointed in July 1710 
..Galtvay^s successor in Portugal Guiscard seems to have known - ; 

^ Vol.lpp. 
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Cathatine well enough to ask of her the favour of transmitting in 
the diplomatic postbag through her husband at Lisbon a letter 
addressed to a French banker named Moreau. Lord Portmore had 
the curiosity to open the letter, and Guiscard’s treachery was 
exposed. He warned his wife, who intercepted other packets en- 
trusted to her by Guiscard. The first letter some weeks later was 
brought on the waves and winds to Harley. He wrote at once bn 
March 6 to Marlborough. I 

March 6/17, 171 


There is fallen into my hand a letter wrote by Msr Guiscard ^ 
Msr Croissy at ye Court of France: & with it a letter from an officer 
in Flanders to Guiscard containing intelligence of the operations imA 
pending there, as Guiscard does of what intelligence he can learn on 
this side. He is very particular about Msr Seissan^ & his designes; he 
proposes methods to discover his correspondence in France, he 
proposes an invasion of the Queens dominions; the particulars arc 
impossible to be set forth till yr Grace sees the Copys wch shal be sent 
by the next, in the mean time the best care is taken to intercept what 
goes by this nights Post ; your Grace knows best what warning is ' 
necessary for Msr Seissan who seems to be in some danger had this 
villanous mans letter been sent: I am in hopes also to discover what 
officer of this Army it is who makes Guiscard the channel for his 
intelligence: I beseech your Grace upon this extraordinary occasion 
to pardon the length of this letter. ^ 


Two days later was Queen Anne^s Accession Day. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer paid his visit to the Queen at St James's 
Palace. On the way across the park, where the ornamental lake now 
lies, he looked out of his sedan-chair and observed the Marquis 
de Guiscard” parading with the quality. He was angered. He 
obtained a warrant from the Queen for his immediate arrest. A 
Cabinet committee to examine him was convened for two o'clock. 
Harley had forgotten the anniversary, and had visited the Queen 
dressed as if the Court were still in mourning. He hastened to 
repair this oversight by donning a new blue-cloth coat with a fancy 
waistcoat heavily embroidered with floral decorations in gold and 
silver. This was a lucky impulse. He wrote to Newcastle, ‘‘Mons 
Guiscard is taken up for High Treason. The Lords are sent for to 
examine him immediately. Your Grace's presence is desired here.”* 

^ The French migri whom it was intended to employ in a descent upon the French 
coast. 

2 Blenheim MSS. 

* Hatley to Newcastle, March 8 , 1711; Portland Papers, K ziy 
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In the mcantinae Guiscatd had been attested. When he saw St 
John’s well-known signature at the foot of the warrant he was 
transported with fury. “Kill me on the spot,” he said to the 
messengers, who, however, conveyed him in custody to the Secre- 
tary’s office in the Gjckpit. Here, while waiting for the Gjundl to 
assemble, he was given some food, and managed to secrete a pen- 
knife. When brought before the Gibinet committee he was placed 
facing the light, and Harley changed places with St John the better 
to observe him. Not one only, but a series of treacherous letters 
was brought in evidence against him, and the case was soon so 
clear that the bell was rung for the messengers to take him to New- 
gate. At this moment he appealed to St John. His manner sug- 
gested a confession. Might he speak with him in private? St John, 
with all their joint memories in his mind, indicated that this business 
was official. “This is hard,” exclaimed Guiscard. “Not one word.” 
A desk separated him from the Secretary of State ; but as he was being 
conducted from the room he leaned over Harley’s right shoulder and, 
crying, “ J’en veux done a toi [Then I’ll take it out of you],” stabbed 
him in the breast with his penknife. The heavy gold and silver em- 
broidery, reinforced by some swathings of flannel, and the fortunate 
interposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s breastbone, 
broke the penknife, and a second more shrewdly directed stroke 
produced no more than a bruise. Harley collapsed from the force 
of the blow. 

A scene of wild confusion followed. The Ministers drew their 
swords and fell upon Guiscard. St John thrust him through the 
atm, but both the Dukes of Ormonde and Newcastle plunged their 
swords into his body. Some rushed out for assistance. Others stood 
upon the tables for greater security or a better view. St John made 
to give a second thrust, and plainly meant to kill him on the spot. 
“Swallow” Poulett intervened, crying, “Do not kill him; keep him 
for an example.” So hot was the Secretary of State that his sword, 

, according to Swift, was taken from him broken. Burly messengers 
arrived, one of remarkable physical strength, and felled the miscreant 
‘to the ground. “Why didn’t you finish me?” he cried to Ormonde. 
"This is not a gentleman’s afiair,” replied the martial Duke; “you 
will be dealt with by others.” 

By all accounts St John’s excitement and passion were uncontrol- 
lable. Rushing out to call a surgeon, he “ran away in the utmost 
confusion to St James’s, went to Mrs Masham’s lodging in much 
fright, . . . rested a little, and then hasted to assure the Queen that 
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Harley was not dcad/^^ Indeed, Harley^s injury was not at all 
serious. He himself preserved a perfect composure. He asked the 
surgeon whether his wound was mortal, gave instructions for the; 
Frenchman’s wounds to be dressed,* and sent word to his sister to 
go to dinner without him. 

Marlborough to Harky 

* Hague 

March 24, 171k 

. . The discovery you have made of the vilkny of Mons. Gtdsc^d 
I hope may bring to light such officers as are ill inclined in ye Arnw, , 
lhat they may all have their just reward. You will have seen by wha^ 

I wrote to ye Duke of Shrewsbury the 13th of this month that MonsV 
Seissan is gone post to Turin, as soon as he returns I shall not fail to 
warn him to be upon his guard. Mr St John will have told you how 
uneasy I am to find We shall have upwards of Thirty Battalions in ye 
Field less than the last year, while the Enemy will certainly be more 
numerous; therefore I hope I shall be impower’d to replace ye Five 
Battalions that are going from hence; however you may be assured 
I shall be careful.to lay hold of every opportunity that may offer for thej 
publick good. I must not conclude without returning You my thanks 
for your kind promises to Vanbrook & Mr Travers. 

P.S. Since I clos’d this I have an account from Mr St John of the 
barbarous Villany of Guiscard. I thank God he could not effect his 
design & that You escap’d so well, since he writes me he hopes You 
are in no manner of danger. However I shall be uneasy tiU I hear 
You are recover’d.* 

This episode proved of far-reaching importance. It raised Harley 
from out of the midst of his embarrassments to the pinnacle of public 
sympathy. At the moment when all his enemies and many of his 
supporters were turning upon him he became the object of national 
soUdtude. In those days, antiseptic treatment being unknown, any 
wound was dangerous. Harley certainly took a long time to recover; 
Britain waited at his bedside. The Tory Party threw themselves into 
the public mood with hearty zeal. Previous grievances were brushed 
aside. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had the safety and 
solvency of the country in his hands, had been the object of an 
assassin’s knife. A foreigner, a Frenchman, a Papist — or so ibey 
said — ^had struck a felon’s blow at the hope of Britain, Thie whole 

1 Portland Papers, iv, 670. See also Swift, Works^ k, 207-214, for Eft; 

anonymous essay on the Guiscard affair, written probably by Hatley. 

< Guiscard died of his wounds and their neglect in Newgate. (Coroner’s d^>08itioh^ 
March 28, 1711; in Portland Papers, MM.C., iv, 668.) 

«BlenhdmMSS. 
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Government felt the advantage of this wave of sentiment. It stfuck 
St John quite dificrcntly, and there followed a ridiculous competi- 
tion between him and Hatley and their respective partisans for the 
' honours of potential martyrdom in retrospect. St John claimed the 
blow was meant for him. The Harleyites rejoined that it struck 
Hatley. St John and his friends dwelt upon the feet that his signa- 
ture had been upon the warrant, and that only Harley’s changing 
places with him had saved him from the attack. They pointed out 
that it was St John whom Guiscard had asked to see alone. They 
were unfortunately not able to make tiheir foil case and emphasize the 
peisonal intimacy which had subsisted between the pair. That would 
have led them on to uncertain ground. But it became an act of faith 
with St John’s adherents that he was the real martyr in the public 
cause, and that it was to him that sympathy and popularity should 
rightly be directed. 

Harley lay in bed and said nothing. His case was that he had in 
feet been stabbed; his blood and not St John’s had flowed; it was his 
breast that was bruised; his wind that had been taken by the force 
of the blow. These were solid titles to public esteem. The Queen, 
responding to a strong favourable current, and certainly not against 
his advice, created him Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and Baron 
Harley of Wigmore Castle. Aristocratic circles might be mildly 
scomfol of these high-sounding names, and critics conned with 
tinusual attention the genealogies which the College of Heralds 
prepared. But more important than these honours was the appoint- 
ment which the Queen hastened to make of her Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the office of Lord High Treasurer, vacant since Godol- 
phin’s dismissal. Thus Hatley became in form, as well as in feet, 

. First Minister of Great Britain. 

? A kind of equipoise was reached in the Tory Party between the 
doims of Oxford and St John to be Guiscard’s true quarry. So nice 
was the balance that the pamphleteers were forced to announce that 
honours were even. Swift, who had thought of publishing his vivid 
: iacieount of the scene in Examiner, felt his allegianw divided and 
:te&ajacdL He confided the task of writing a pamphlet to Mrs Manley, 
whose scurrility was still the talk of the town. “I had not time to 
do it m^elf, so I sent my hints to the author of the Atkmtis” he 
; WtOte to SteUa.^ Later in ^ year he terms the pamphlet “an account 
: «0f Guiscard by the same woman, but the fects sent by Presto [him- 
The gentle authoress was in a position to appremte 
i6, 1711. * /M^,No'mDfe j. 1711. 
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delicacy of her task. “It would appear reasonable to suppose,” she 
wrote, “that if upon the pretence of confession Guiscard could get 
Mr St John to withdraw, Mr Harley might possibly be of the Party, 
and he have the chance to murder both before they could be assisted.” 
She also stated that after Guiscard’s second blow on Oxford’s chest 
he had rushed on St John, “ thus seeking the destruction of those two 
dreadful enemies of France.” Louis XIV, after all these years of war, 
still reigned over twenty million Frenchmen, and made head aga^st 
the bulk of Europe. In all his dominions there were certainly ipo 
two lives which he was more concerned to preserve than the rival 
victims of this outrage. They had been for some time his only hoTC 
of victory. \ 

While Oxford was recovering from his wound the direction or 
affairs fell into St John’s hands. He acted with secrecy and decision. 
He set to work to organize the largest expedition which had yet 
crossed the Atlantic. He wished to get it off while the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was still on the broad of his back. Suddenly he 
became all smiles to Marlborough. He entertained Mr Craggs, the 
Duke’s confidential agent. He extracted the five battalions. The; 
contrast of what he wrote to Marlborough on March zy with his 
letter to Harley of January 17^ is a characteristic example of his 
volatile caresses and scowls. 

“Your Grace may be assured of my sincere endeavours to serve 
you and I hope never to see again the time when I shall be obliged to embark 
in a separate interest from you. Craggs dined with me to-day: we were 
some time alone. . . . Mr Lumley will have been able to tell your 
grace how sincerely I wish you established on that bottom, which 
alone suits the merit and the character of a man like you. I do not 
believe there is any inclination wanting in the persons mentioned by 
your grace, and confidence will soon be restored.”* 

It would almost seem that St John hoped while his rival was out 
of action to gain Marlborough to himself. Meanwhile the expedition 
progressed. Ten ships of the line, with their frigates and smaller 
vessels, and thirty-one transports bearing more than five thousand 
troops, were assembled in the Channel. St John managed the affair 
personally. “As that whole design,” he wrote to Drummond later 
Qune 26), “was formed by me and the management of it singly 
carried on by me, you will easily imagine that I have a sort of paternal 
concern for the success of it.”* So great was his desire for secrecy 

* P. 791. 

* Ibid.^ 264-26 5 « 


^ Bolingbroke Correspondence^ i, 128-X33, 
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that the Admitalty Board were in no way consulted, and were there- 
fore able subsequently to disclaim all responsibility. ^ Secrecy achieves 
its highest effect in amphibious war. There were other advantages. 
“As these preparations,” wrote St John, “both for land and siea 
were kept private and went almost singly through my hands, so it 
fell to me therefore to contract on this occasion by the Queen’s 
command.”* It was certainly also important that prying eyes should 
not peer into this part of the affair. 

The goal of the expedition was to be Quebec. If the conditions of 
the main war allowed it, if the plan were shrewdly elaborated, the 
carrying of the war into the heart of the French dominions in North 
America and the capture of their capital would be a trophy. But 
St John had in view a more vital objective. To capture Quebec 
was a deed of fame, but it was far more important to capture Abigail. 
Although allured by the hope of glory and sustained by the assur- 
ances of substantial illicit pecuniary gains, the Secretary of State, to 
do him full justice, regarded these aims as definitely on a lower plane 
than his designs for obtaining supreme power. He felt himself 
master of the House of Commons. He was its favourite speaker, 
better than anyone else, far better than his chief. He could express 
the dumb, pent-up fury of the mass of the Tories. But Harley still 
had the Queen. He had got her through Abigail. 

Why should not St John lay his hands upon this magic charm? 
In this expedition lay the chance. All was secret — ^plans, numbers, 
destination, contracts — ^all was in his private control. It remained 
to choose a commander for so important an enterprise. But could 
there be any doubt about that? In Brigadier John Hill — ^the “four- 
bottle man,” as he was reputed — St John discerned all the qualities 
requisite for the high task. Hill had no intention of going back to 
Flanders, and a foreign mission was already at his disposal. He was 
Abigail’s well-loved brother. Like her, he had been educated and 
fostered by Sarah’s incontinent benevolence. His appointment 
would be an intense gratification to Abigail. It would give Jack a 
chance of military glory. It would prove to her where her true 
friend could be found. It was all the more valuable as an act of 
faith because Brigadier Hill’s credentials would not in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have gained him so brilliant an opening. Moreover, as 
Harley was against the expedition he would ^so tend inevitably to 
be against this grand opportunity for Brigadier John Hill. Some 
time in April Hill received the command. 

1 J, fivudiett, Naval Transaethns, p. 778. * Bolingbrokt ComsfoaJenct, i, ajj* 
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St John was ako caieful in choosing his admind. Rcaf-Admiial 
Hovenden Walker, like his military colleague, had not any notable , 
war achievements to his credit, but he was known to be an ^ctremely 
soiind -Tory and the kind of officer who would not be offended if in i 
private he were called a Jacobite. He was accordingly knighted in 
April, and with the Brigadier sailed out to the West at the beginning 
of May lyii in a fleet comprising nine battleships and forty trans- 
ports carrying seven regiments, in all six thousand strong. It Is 
not certain that St John had succeeded in preserving the secrecy » 
which he rightly attached so much consequence. He had, of coutsa 
been obliged to talk it over with his journalist friends. The Examine 
staff had information of which the Admiralty were not apprised. Swiftl 
was none too sure that the leakage might not have extended fluther. \ 
“Our expedition fleet is but just sailed: p] believe it will come to 
nothing. Mr Secretary . . . owns four or five princes are in the secret; 
and for that reason I fear it is no secret to France. There are eight 
regiments; and the admiral is your Walker’s brother, the midwife.”^ 

Thereafter the silence of the Atlantic Ocean, which in those days 
was profound, lapped the expedition for many weeks. St John had * 
sent it off before Harley got well. He was contented. Abigail too' 
awaited results with high hopes. She thought of all Sarah had been 
able to do for her husband when she had the Queen’s ear. Now 
Abigail would bring her brother, at whom so many had mocked, 
into the van of great affairs. It would be made cleat that victorious 
commanders were made by royal favour, and that now she had the 
favour. Her only sense of vexation arose from Mr Harley^s want of 
enthusiasm. Considering all she had done for him — ^put him where 
he was, made him master of England, shown him how to turn the 
tables upon old Marlborough and Godolphin — surely it was shabby 
of him to object to this small expedition, the chance for her brother, 
and the compliment to herself. An 3 rthing was possible if the leverage 
she had now was properly used. The triumphant return of Brigadier, 1 
Hill, with a victory gained in accordance with Tory strategy, would 
raise him to such a pitch that who should say where he would stop, ' . 
once rite Queen could do without Marlborough. 

The political aspects of the Quebec expedition are fi»: more 
important than its military fate. The arrival of this ma gnificent 
armada in Boston Harbour towards the end of June aroused &om 
the New England colonists a wave of Imperialist enthusiasm. For 
the first time large forces from die Mother Country had been sent - 

^ Journal to Sulla, April 1711. 
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to attack the Frendb possessions in Canada. The success of 1710 
had been gained with modest means. But here at hand was the 
power of Britain, at that time deemed invincible. The New Eng- 
landers made haste to do their part. Men flocked to the militia/ A 
colonial force was set on foot to march overland and make good the 
fonquests to be ^pected from the fleet and the regular troops. 
Under the command of Colonel Nicholson a strong column started 
northward from Boston with great alacrity. Unfortunately, Admiral 
Walker was not acquainted with the navigation of the St Lawrence, 
nor was he successful in finding efficient local pilots for those waters. 
When he reached the mouth of the river he was beset by fog, and 
also alternately by gales. ‘'For God^s sake,^’ wrote Hill (August 12) 
to St John, “let me come home when I have done my business.”^ 

On August 22 in thick weather a land officer on board the flag- 
ship, the Edgar^ saw breakers to the westward, and in great haste 
went and told the Admiral. “But [he],” writes Walker candidly, 
“being a land captain, and [I] depending on the judgment of Captain 
Paddon of the flagship, I had little regard to what he said. , . . How- 
ever, he came down a second time desiring me for the Lord’s sake 
to come on deck myself, or we should certainly be lost. So I put 
on gown and slippers and went on deck and made sail, and clawed 
off the land.”* Eight transports went on the rocks, and nearly eight 
hundred of Marlborough’s much-needed soldiers were drowned, 
together with many men of the crews. This loss quenched the spirit 
not only of the Admiral, but also of Brigadier John Hill. They had 
recourse to a council of war on the flagship. It was then realized 
they had only been provided with three months’ stores and provi- 
sions, of which the greater part was already consumed. Even if 
Quebec were captured, which was not impossible, a winter there 
with any serious force required preparations which, unhappily, had 
not been made. 

The council of war came to a unanimous decision. It was to go 
home. They executed it with promptitude.* The land column from 
New England, which was marching forward and had reached the 
neighbourhood of the border, heard after a while that the enterprise 
was ahindoned. They were therefore forced to retrace their steps, 
(pinion in Boston formed itself unfavourably to these methods of 
oversea warfare. In the few weeks that the Admiral and the Brigadier 
had been in the harbour quite unpleasant relations had spriing up 

i 42-68. Details in Walker's Journal (1720). 

a Lap. ^f//. * SuUa^ October 6, itis* 
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between the British and colonial authorities. The British thought 
the colonists awkward, uncouth, narrow, and hypocritical. Tlie 
colonists thought the British haughty and incompetent. Both sides 
e:^ressed their opinions, and nothing occurred in the operations to 
contradict them. The aftermath of the Quebec fiasco was markedly 
unhelpful to the British reputation in the New World. 

Although some disquieting reports had reached England in 
September, it was not until the middle of October that the bulk bf 
the expedition regained their native shores. The Admiral lost no 
time in disembarldng from his flagship in order to explain matters 
at Whitehall. In this he was lucky, for the vessel (through a thia 
among the crew dropping a light when stealing gunpowder frotn 
the magazines) blew up at Spithead with a total loss of five hundred\ 
men.^ There, however, his good fortune stopped. His professional 
conduct was not admired even by his Tory friends; and when the 
Whigs returned in 1714 he was not only struck off the list of 
Admirals, but even deprived of his half-pay. 

Thus failed St John’s only military design. He had, however, 
secured a personal advantage which in his eyes far outweighed this 
mischance. He had got Abigail. The waiting-woman had shared 
his hopes, his suspense, and his disappointment. When she learned 
that her brother, in spite of her favour, had not brought home a 
victory like Blenheim or Ramillies, she wept. She was irritated by 
what was brought to her of Sarah’s caustic comments. In this 
quartet little was left unsaid. Nothing was forgotten of how Sarah 
had paid for the first gentleman’s shirt Jack Hill ever put on his 
back, and how he was the fool of his large, indigent family, which 
she had unwisely saved from the gutter. But what really angered 
Abigail was the outrageous manner in which Oxford seemed inclined 
to dissociate himself from the whole adventure. He was reported, 
to have betrayed unseemly mirth upon various occasions — ^not only 
in his cups. He had even used serious terms in criticizing the arrange- 
ments for the expedition and the personnel to whom it was confided. 
Abigail felt that here was lack of gratitude indeed. 

He had, however, some reason. There was found among Harley’s 
papers, published only in 1899, the following note, which had 
evidently served as the basis of a statement he sent to the Queen 
shortly before his dismissal in the summer of 1714. Allowance 
must be made for his antagonism at that time to St John. The facts, 
however, speak for themselves. 

1 Journal to Stella, October 16, 1711. 
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June 4, 1711, three days after, Robert Harley being Treasurer, conies 
a demand for £28,036 5^-. (all his and Lord Rochester’s endeavours to 
stop the expedition had been fruitless) for clothes sent to Canada. 
The Treasurer sampled payment (with very good reason); upon this 
Mr Secretary St John came with much passion, as also Mr [Arthur] 
Moore, who said it was hard he should be made the first example. 
This made me have some suspicion, but Mr Secretary procured the 
Queen’s positive pleasure to have it paid, as appears by his letters; 
and June 21, the Queen signed a warrant for it. However the Treasurer 
took all the precaution he could to find out the truth, but the things 
being conveyed away, and no further light to be found, the 4 of July 
the [money?] was ordered, pursuant to the Queen’s warrant. Upon 
the return from that expedition, it was discovered that the whole had 
cost but £7000 and that £21,036 5^. was divided between them, I 
have borne the larger upon this because it was the only occasion for 
their anger; thou^ it occasioned much more mischief; for those 
who had unjustly got this, being masters of the secret of the treaty of 
peace, laid it out upon stock, where was most lost [/.^., the use of an 
official secret for a speculation which failed].^ 

Although Harley had been sorry to Jose Walpole, an attack upon 
Godolphin’s finance was the necessary foundation for his own, 
schemes as Treasurer. He therefore yielded himself to the spirit of 
his majority, and plans were prepared for a great exposure of the 
misdeeds of the former Administration. Guiscard^s attack forced 
Harley to his bed, but the plan came into operation. On April 4 
Auditor Harley alleged in the Commons that thirty-five million 
pounds of public money remained without account. This figure 
staggered both the House and the political world out of doors. It 
was as if three or four thousand millions had been declared un- 
accounted for in the closing phases of the twentieth-century World 
War. Parliament was given the impression that the whole of 
Godolphin’s stewardship of the Treasury had been one vast muddle, 
out of which enormous gains had enured to private persons. Passions 
ran high, and days of violent debate ensued. The villains — so urged 
the October Club — who had prolonged the war for their own enrich- 
ment and robbed the public till should at all costs be hunted down. 
Blood should flow in expiation of their crimes as it had done in public 
quarrels some sixty years before. Five or six heads, they cried, should 
fall; and the Ministers who had made the charges were startled to find 
that this war-cry was meant to be taken literally. These angry country 
Members clamoured for acts and not mere words of vengeance. 

1 Portland Papers, v, 465. 
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Four days after Guiscard’s oumge it was proposed in the Comr, 
mons that a Q>tiunittee should be appointed to examine the public 
accounts. Seven of the Tory rank and file were selected, the most 
prominent being Lockhart and Shippen, both Jacobites, who wetC , 
well pleased to discredit the existing regime. 

St John was in general fully prepared to exploit the temper of the 
new Parliament, and from its beginning had become conscious of 
rivalry now rising into antagonism with Harley. But this story Of 
the unaccounted thirty-five millions did not command his acce^ 
tance. He knew it was rubbish. All the accounts were in existenc^ 
The process by which the Treasury examined them was intolemblji 
slow, but also, it is claimed, extremely sure. Malversatioh was 
inexorably brought to the notice of Ministerial chiefs some years\ 
after the culprits had passed away or were involved in other combi- 
nations. Walpole analysed this monstrous figure of thirty-five 
millions and showed that part of it came from the time of King 
Charles 11 , that the bulk was from the reign of William HI, and that 
in no time were the accounts so regularly cast up as under Godol- 
phin. Fourteen or fifteen millions of accounts were with the Pay- 
master, Brydges. Only four millions altogether had not been finally ' 
scrutinized and admitted, and these four millions were at the 
moment being dealt with by the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of New- 
castle, who had practically arrested the progress of business for fear 
of being committed to any impropriety. Walpole’s answer, although 
not published at the time, has been regarded by historians as 
conclusive. 

St John was aware of all these facts. He had also his own point 
of view on the matter. He had been Secretary at War from 1704 to 
1708. Brydges had been a principal civil servant at his side. He was 
also a personal friend who was commonly supposed to lend him 
money. The whole of this vast accountancy had passed through 
Brydges’ hands. He was the crux on which all had turned. St John 
recoiled from the thought that the impact of these absurd allegations 
should fidl upon him. Contrary to his political game, and to the 
disappointment of his enthusiastic backers, he set himself to shield 
Brydges from this storm. At this time when he was the chidf, most 
capable, most brilliant actor, and in full possession of the s^e> 
administered to his own close supporters and particular ftalion ih 
Parliament and out of doors a series of shocks. He was tibe njaa 
they had esqpected to lead the assault. Instead he was ^e ojbfe wbo 
broke it. WiiSa. a wealth of official and Ministerial knowledjg^!! he 
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idi^nided Btydges, and cheteby the whole system and couise which 
had been followed. This is the most becoming incident in his brief, 
spectacukt official career. It was not only in its public aspect disr 
interested; it ran counter to his interests. Swift, who never indulged 
such weaknesses in matters of faction, candidly explained the disaster 
to Stella. 


I am heartily sorry to find my friend the Secretary stand a little 
ticklish with the rest of the Ministry: ... Mr Secretary, in his warmth 
of speech, and zeal for his friend ^ Brydges, on whom part of the 
blame was foiling, said, be did not know that either Mr Btydffs or the late 
Ministry were at all to blame in this matter; which was very desperately 
spoken, and ^ing up the whole cause-, for the chief quarrel against the late 
Ministry was the ill management of the treasure, and was more than 
all the test together.^ 


All this was vexatious to Harley, who from his couch of recupera- 
tion brooded upon his great financial schemes, to which he deemed 
tibe dark background of Godolphin’s misdeeds most important. 
Whether this idea crossed the mind of the Secretary of State is not 
known. It is, in any case, fastidiously severe to impute bad motives 
to good actions.^ 

Harley’s recovery opened a new phase in the political history of 
this memorable year. He returned to the House of Commons on 
April afi, and received the congratulations of Speaker Bromley amid 
a general ovation. The outburst of sympathy which Guiscard’s out- 
rage had evoked had markedly strengthened his position. In the 
competition for the martyrdom he emerged justly and decisively the 
winner. St John, on the other hand, had disappointed the keenest 
partisans. Harley did not, however, rely upon this fleeting mood. 
During his convalescence, aided by his brother the Auditor, he had 
prepared a financial scheme of high political significance. This 


'^ Journal to Stella^ April 27, 1711. 

^ Brydges acknowledged to Marlborough the help he had received from the Duke’s 
Padlamentary friends: 

★**1 am to return Y. G. my most humble thanks for y® support I received not 
long ago from your friends in Pari. For this kindness of theirs 1 stand indebted to Y. G. 

, upon whose account I take it for granted they exerted themselves in my behalf. How 
: far I am to be affected by y® Votes w®^ past, I know not yet, but I am confident, I made 
it appear to y® world, I could not justly be included in them, since my accounts have 
been all given in, w®^ is as much as can be expected, & I may say, more forward by 
far than ever any of my Predecessors were: but let what will happen to me, if their 
animosity was, Icvcl’d only at me, & w. be satisfy’d with y® sacrifice of one so low as 1 
am, 1 sh* submit, 6 c retire from business with as much pleasure as 1 came into it. * (Stowe 
CdUecdon, 57, v, 89-93; Huntington Library, Gdifomia.) 
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scheme owed its inspiration to the genius of the author of Robinson 
Crusoe. Defoe’s imagination was captivated by the South Seas. In 
the West Indies and in the vast lands of Centrd and South America 
lay the opportunities of fertile trade and fabulous wealth, both lying 
within the domain of the Royal Navy. These wonderful regions, 
hitherto exploited only by the decadent Spaniards, needed an ample 
supply of slave labour to make them immediately profitable. Hither- 
to die Queen’s ships, in order to weaken Spain, had hampered the 
importation of negro slaves from West Africa into the West Indies 
and South America. In the future the Navy would keep the s^s 
clear for this traffic, of which the financial rewards seemed likely m 
be immediate and enormous. \ 

Harley, thus stimulated, conceived as a supreme new feature ia 
the treaty of peace the assent of Spain to a British slave trade across 
-the South Atlantic on a hitherto undreamed-of scale. Instead of 
dreary wrangles about the towns of the Dutch Barrier, or the negative 
satisfaction of dismantling Dunkirk, there would be presented to the 
Tory eye the glittering prospect of wealth and of oversea acquisition. 
The Allies might suffer, France might revive, accusations might be 
made of ill-faith; but here was something for Britain, swiftly' 
realizable, and also distributable among the fighting forces of the 
Tory Party. Here was something which would salve consciences, 
perhaps to be distressed by other peace conditions, and reconcile 
the whole majority behind the Ministers to the treaty which in one 
form or another Harley was resolved to make. 

There was another and more subtle advantage. The apparatus of 
credit which fascinated London and dazzled Europe had hitherto 
rested entirely with the merchants and the ‘moneyed men’ who 
formed the most powerful wing of the Whig Party. As long as this 
continued the Tories could never be masters in their own house. 
The ‘gentlemen of England’ would always have to go hat in hand 
to the magnates of the City and of the Bank of England. To escape 
from this t hraldom a substitute must be found. One, the Land Bank, 
had already been tried under William III. It had failed dismally. 
Here in the South Seas would be provided an alternative foundation 
for a Tory money-power which would manufacture credit and sustain 
a vast public stock, to whose fortunes large numbers of the ruling 
classes would owe their allegiance and an agreeable addition to their 
incomes. Moreover, whereas the Whig money interest seemed to 
thrive on Continental war and the piling up of debt for destructive 
activities, the new Tory moneyed interest would be inextricably 
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interwoven with peace, with a peace treaty, and with the native 
Tory policy of isolation from Europe and expansion overseas. 

This, then, was Harley’s design. The method was simple. Follow- 
ing the precedent of the East India Company, a new South Sea 
Company was to be created. It would enjoy a monopoly of trade 
tights, and in this case especially of trading in slaves with Central 
and Southern Anierica. The Company was also to be assigned in 
perpetuity the revenues from certain taxes. In exchange for these 
benefits the directors were to assume the burden of a ten million 
pounds floating debt, upon which they were to pay to stock-holders 
agreeable to the transfer interest at 6 per cent. Thus the nation 
would be relieved of what seemed a gigantic burden; a new stream 
of wealth would be drawn to London, and a rival financial institu- 
tion, loyal to the Tories and favourable to peace, would be brought 
into being against the Bank of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had unfolded this scheme, in 
his last important speech as a Commoner, to the House of Commons 
on May 17. It commended itself very seriously to all sections in the 
Tory Party. Harley’s reputation as a financial “sorcerer” — to quote 
Sarah’s searching comment — ^was established. There was much to 
be said against the finance of the South Sea scheme, and it played 
its part in the catastrophic Bubble of lyzo. There was everything 
to be said, according to modern ideas, against its decency and 
morality. But nothing could be urged against its political astuteness. 
It lay harmoniously in the Tory interest from every angle. 

Harley and his Administration — ^for such in fact it was — at this 
time sustained two serious losses. On May 2 its nominal head, 
Rochester, had died, and in the first week of July Newcastle fell 
from his horse and followed him to the grave. Rochester in his 
closing year was the most moderate of the Tories, and the one who 
of all others could restrain the violence of the Church. Newcastle 
was the least partisan of the important Whigs. He possessed much 
influence with the Bank of England. His death left a gap which no 
Whig of eminence was now willing to close. 

These Cabinet vacancies had to be filled, and a keen struggle 
followed between Oxford and St John upon the character of the 
new appointments. The Secretary of State, backed by the majority 
in the House of Commons, pressed for full-blooded charaaeristic 
Tory names. Oxford laboured to frustrate them. Strengthened by 
riie halo of his martyrdom, with the repute of his finance and the 
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condnuk^ &vout of the Queen, he desired to preserve some cehttdl .. 
elements in the Gibinet. He proved at the moment stimg enough to . 
fill the two great offices as he wished. Rochester was succeeded by , 
the Duke of Buckingham. “John o’ Bucks,” as he was called, waSk 
a typical man of the centre. It was said that his independence yms 
sudi that he could be turned out of any Government without 
ofFence to either party. In the Spanish debates in January he had 
shown marked friendliness and respect to Marlborough, and had 
paid him high compliments, followed by an interchange of Cw*- 
monial bows. Thus here also the appointment conformed to Harl^s 
desire for an accommodation with Marlborough, at least while me 
great operations of the campaign were in progress. \ 

Newcastle’s place was filled in a manner deemed equally surprising . 
and astute. The reader may remember that when ^rlborough in 
1707 paid his visits to Qiarles XII of Sweden he relied for his special 
information about the Swedish Court upon the Rev. John Robinson, 
who had for many years been chaplain to the English Embassy at 
Stockholm, and had awaited Marlborough’s arrival at the Swedish 
encampment outside Leipzig.^ Robinson left a valuable record of th^ 
conversations between the two commanders. Since those days hi 
had become Bishop of Bristol, a preferment due less to his ecclesi- 
astical than to his diplomatic attainments. He was certainly an 
extremely able man, well versed in the politics of Europe. Harley’s 
choice had, and was meant to have, a further significance. Since 
Archbishop Laud, of blessed Tory memory, no bishop had sat in 
the Royal Covmdl as a Minister. The appointment of the Bishop of 
Bristol to be Lord Privy Seal made a profound impression upon the 
Church party. Once again it threw open to the Church of England 
those doors to secular power which had clanged to so harshly in 
1641, and were soon again to be closed for ever. The &ct that the 
Bishop was a sensible, lay-minded man of manageable pfincq>les 
was agreeable to Oxford, and not in the circumstances objectionable 
to the Church party. They held it as a symbol of a return to the 
good old times. 

In a period when personalities were considered of first conse- 
quence in public office, when every aspirant was scanned and can-, 
vassed with great knowledge, and from many points of view, the , 
rearrangement of the Cabinet by Oxford in the summer of 1711 rqu$t 
be considered masterly. In the wake of these successes it was casyi. 
for the Ix>rd Treasurer to fill his own vacancy at the Exchequer , 

1 VoL ni, p. *24. 
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an obscute but blameless Member, one Kobert Benson, brothexHla- 
law of Lord Dartmouth, “a giver of good dinners,” and above allR 
htm adhei^t of the Lord Treasurer’s fortunes and system. As an 
^guous sop to the October Club he was content to fling the Master* 
ship of the Buckhounds to St John’s associate, Wyndham. 
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I7II — ^MARCH-JULY 

I ONCE heard the Duke of Wellington asked,” wrote me 
historian Stanhope in 1836, “whether he thought Napoleon 
or Marlborough the greater general. Tt is difficult to answer 
that,’ he replied. T used always to say that the presence qf 
Napoleon at a battle was equal to a reinforcement of forty thousand 
men. But I can conceive nothing greater than Marlborough at the 
head of an English army. He had greater difficulties than I had with 
his allies; the Dutch were worse to manage than the Spaniards or 
the Portuguese. But, on the other hand, I think I had most diffi- 
culties at home. , 
Chroniclers must measure justly the immense efforts necessary to 
mount and sustain the campaign of 1711. It involved the final con- 
sumption of Marlborough’s power. In spite of the savage party 
antagonisms in England, in spite of secret negotiations, in spite of 
exhaustion and war-weariness, the Common Cause and the Captain- 
General once again had the strength to draw the great armies to the 
field. A lull imposed itself on faction. The whispers of intrigue 
were for a space stilled. Indeed, even the doubters felt that France 
would not be able to withstand the persistent force and culminat- 
ing momentum of the Grand Alliance. 

Before the end of March the movements of the French and the 
news from the frontier seemed to indicate a design to besiege Douai 
before the Allies could take the field. Marlborough countered this 
by sending Cadogan with a covering force of twenty thousand men 
to the plains of Lille and strengthening all his positions along the 
Scarpe. This done, he plunged into the business of bringing the 
army into the field at the highest strength. He wrote repeated per- 
sonal letters to all the signatory states about their contingents. He 
made arrangements for the pay of the troops and auxiliaries, for the 
accumulation of food and transport, for the posting of recruits and 

^ Ead Sttnhopc, Mh»Hames, pp. 8 1-87 ; see also in this work Wellington’s considered 
amplificadons o£ his original remark. 
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drafts, and for the armament of the fortresses taken in the last cam- 
paign. Fifty pages of his letters during the six weeks he remained 
at The Hague are printed in the Dispatches. He also opened the 
cordial correspondence with the new Ministers which he maintained 
throughout the campaign. Every few days he wrote at length to 
St John in terms of deference and goodwill. In fact, he gave the 
new Secretary of State far fuller accounts of this campaign than he 
had ever sent to his predecessors. His further correspondence with 
Oxford will require to be studied later. Like his letters to Shrews- 
bury and Poulett, it shows the enormous pains he took to conciliate 
those who had been his opponents but under whom he had agreed 
to serve, and to create a basis of mutual confidence upon which he 
could act. The Ministers for their part replied in the most compli- 
mentary terms, and anyone reading by itself the correspondence of 
this summer would have no inkUng of what had happened at the 
beginning of the year, or of what was to happen at its close. 

In February the Queen was moved to send a letter to the States- 
General in which she commended Idarlborough to them in high 
terms, and affirmed her unswerving confidence in his skill and her 
resolve to support him. Consideration was ako shown to Marl- 
borough’s position at the head of the Army; and the clique of 
officers who had gained favour by backbiting him in 1710 were given 
higher but other employment. Argyll had been sent to Spain. 
Orrery was withdrawn from the Army and ousted Cadogan in 
diplomatic functions at The Hague. We find him almost immedi- 
ately in polite and ceremonious relations with the Duke. A working 
basis, at any rate, was formed for the purposes of the war between 
Marlborough and his political opponents. Thus the campaign of 
1711 shows Marlborough as General only. Could he under these 
conditions succeed? The question as the Whigs viewed it at the 
time is illuminated in Lediard’s pages. He quotes a letter written 
before this campaign. 

Some Persons would still pretend to put a good Face upon the Matter, 
and do not question, from the Duke of Marlborough’s past Successes, 

. but that he will yet frighten our Enemies into an Honourable Peace: 
But, I am afraid, he is not likely to do so much, at this time, when the 
Enemy are encouraged to take Heart afresh, the Allies full of Jealousies 
and Fears, and himself extreamly mortified; Things arc not the same, 
any more than the Usage he meets with: When he is uneasy in his 
Thoughts, undermin’d in the Favour of his Sovereign, and vilely 
misrepresented to the People: When his Want of Interest at home 
■ 829 
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makes it impossible £ot the Allies to depeod upon the Hopes he gi^es . 
them; When he is without Authority in his Army, where it. is iaade 
criminal to espouse his Interest, and to fly in his Face is the surest ' 
means to Advancement; When it is meritorious in his QfScetS' to, 
cabal against him, and the most factious will be thought the .most . 
deserving: With what Heart can a Man, in these Qrcumstances, serve? 
Or, what Success can be expected from him, when he is to d^end 
upon professed Enemies for his Support?^ 

The capture by the Allies in 1710 of Douai, Bdthune, Aire, tad ‘ 
Saint-Venant had marked a further piercing of the French fortes 
barrier. At the point of maximum penetration only Ams arid 
Cambrai stood in the way of the long-sought allied march into the 
heart of France. Their command of the sea enabled the Allies, . 
they should invade upon a narrow front, to replenish their advanc- 
ing armies by opening new bases on the sea-coast at Abbeville or 
even at Havre. The conclusion of peace between the Empire and 
Hungary promised to free Imperial troops for the main theatre. 
The adjustment of the differences between Victor Amadeus and the 
Imperial Court made it likely that the crafty and powerful Duk^ 
would act with vigour in Dauphind. 

Marlborough longed for the arrival of Eugene. In repeated letters 
he begged him to hasten his journey. On March 9 there is a post- 
script in his own handwriting: “Au nom de Dieu, mon prince, 
hitez votre voyage autant qu’il sera possible.”* Amid all the relaxa- 
tions of success, when none of the Allies was frightened any mote, 
the spectacle of Marlborough and Eugene within the French frontier 
at the head of a hundred and forty thousand men seemed once again 
to bring an absolute decision within reach. 

But even before the death of the Emperor these prospects became 
overclouded. First, Augustus II of Poland and Frederick IV of, 
Denmark were eager to profit by the enforced sojourn of Charles XU 
of Sweden in Turkey. The Empire, by now relieved from the 
Hun garian drain, found a new cause of disquiet. A “corps of 
neutrality” of the various states involved was required to ward off; 
these northern perils. This force was formed mostly at the fixpcni^' 
of the army in Flanders. Queen Anne’s new Ministry withdrew the 
five British regiments from Marlborough for Abigail’s brother^ 
expedition to Quebec. But worst of all was the behaviour cff , the 
King of Prussia. In the crumbling of the Alliance he dabbled in that 
kind of blackmail whidi has a semblance of right behind it King 
i Lcdhtd, H, 290. Tlie writer’s name is not mentioned. * Ditpattks, v, 2S6.' 
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Williun m of England l^d beqvieatlied his whole finnily inhexitance 
to his cousin, the young Prince John William Friso of Nassau, whom 
We have seen in action at the head of his Dutchmen at Oudenatde 
and Ma 4 >laquet. But the King of Prussia contested this will, and, 
as the ooly surviving grandson Prince Henry of Orange, claimed 
tl» whole inheritance. He had already in the course of the war , 
occupied considerable portions of it.^ He now demanded from the 
States-Genexal formal recognition of these claims, and some others 
besides. Friling satisfaction, he would withdraw the twenty thousand 
troops which, under the bold Anhalt, played so large a part in 
Marlborough’s combinations. 

Marlborough, himself hunted at home, had to compel the Dutch 
to submit to this ill-usage. At this moment he is seen struggling 
with both sides. Notified from Berlin of Frederick I’s veto upon the 
march of the Prussian troops, he wrote to the King (March 27); 

1 must not lose a moment to mark to your Majesty with all respect, 
that the standstill order to your troops, if not revoked, spells not only 
the ruin of the conring campaign, but also without doubt that of the 
Grand Alliance. 1 am sure that this is not the desire of your Majesty, 
who up to this moment has contributed with so much zeal and glory 
to procuring a balance in Europe, upon which our posterity can dwell 
in peace for many a long year. 

He then promised his utmost exertions with the Dutch, and ended: 

Thus I beg most humbly to your Majesty to be so good as to give 
orders to your troops to begin their march forthwith by the routes 
prescribed, so that we do not lose by a single stroke the fruit of so 
much blood and treasure spent, and are not forced to subscribe to a 
shameful and ruinous peace. This is the mercy which I venture to 
daiffl from your Majesty’s loyalty and virtue. ‘ 

At the same time he wrote repeatedly to the young Crown Prince 
of Prussia, whom he had captivated during the campaign of 1709. 

It is not necessary here to probe the merits of the dispute about the 
Nassau inheritance. Holland itself was divided upon the issue. The 
provinces which favoured the re-creation of a strong Stadtholder 
were for riie young Prince, but the majority were for giving way to 
lihe Prussian demand as an exigency of the war. Passion ran high in 
'Berlin. When Eugene said to General Grumbkow, “ Why don’t you 

t He bad seized Lingen. The dispute at the moment was ovet the tecognitkm by 
Dtttch pRmnce of Ovetyssel of his occupation of die border county of Mdrs and 
:;ii:astleeifl,&ieiderlend. See Klopp, idv, 147-149. 

* DisptMts, T, 284-285. See ^ letter of the same date to Cadogaa./ 
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advise your King to show generosity to the Prince and give way?’* 
that tough but thoroughly well-disposed officer replied, “I shall be 
particularly careful not to give such counsel; for it would carry me 
to Spandau [the Prussian Bastille].” All hanging in the balance, the 
young Prince of Orange was begged to come from the army to 
The Hague to make a composition. On Marlborough’s appeal^ he 
accepted the invitation, but in crossing the Rhine estuary near 
Moerdyk a squall capsi2ed his vessel, and though most of his re^nue 
saved themselves, the heroic Prince, whose life was so important to 
Holland, and his adjutant were drowned. He must have used lib all 
his luck at Malplaquet. This tragedy at least ended the deadlock. 
The claims of his infant daughter and young widow were, after some 
pious formalities, sacrificed to the public need; Frederick I was satis- 
fied, and after a vexatious delay the Prussian troops moved to their 
place in the allied camps. 

There is an incident recorded of Marlborough’s relations with the 
Prussian commander, afterwards famous as ‘‘the old Dessauer,” 
which illustrates the Duke’s art of managing men and keeping this 
army of so many different nations together in perfect accord. 

The Prince of Anhalt, of one of the most ancient and noble houses 
in all Germany, and an officer of the highest reputation among the 
Allies, commanding in chief the Prussian troops, of great fierceness 
of courage and a haughty and imperious spirit, took it into his head 
upon some occasion or other that the Duke had offended him, and 
determined to go and expostulate the matter with him, and express 
his resentment according to the conception he had entertained of the 
affront. Upon his admittance, his eyes darting fire, the Duke received 

1 Marlborough to Heinsius 

July^, 17H 

^ This mormng I have spoke with the Prince of Orange I think that be is now in that 
temper that if the States desire bis coming to the Hague, he will comply, ... As to the Elector 
of Bavaria 1 think it is very plain that every step he made at the Hague was by the 
consent & advice of the King of France. As to the detachment sent to the Rhine, 
the French have sent more Battalions & we more squadrons, so that upon the whole 
I think they are pretty equal; but I must beg you to consider that if we shall resolve 
to make detachments equal with the French, we then put it in their power to carry the 
war where they please, which 1 am sure is not the interest of England & Holland. 
This is only for Yourself; it not being proper to argue with the Pr. of Savoye. If the 
French shall by their detachments give us an advantage, 1 hope you are so kind 
to believe that I would make the best use of it, both for the public good as well as 
for my own honour. 

1 do assure you 1 am very desirous of making a diversion which will be the surest 
way of helping the army on the Rhine; is it imreasonable to expect that some troops 
should be sent from Hungary thither? [Heinsius Archives.] 
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him with open arms, and, embracing him, said, ‘‘My dear Prince, 
you have prevented me. I was just sending to beg the favour of your 
company in order to have your opinion upon a design I have formed 
for attacking the enemy, which I cannot undertake without your 
approbation, and assistance in the execution, for there are no troops 
I depend upon like those you command, nor any general in the army 
but yourself whose head and heart I can trust so in the conduct of an 
enterprise of such importance. If your Highness will be pleased to 
sit down, I will inform you of the particulars of my scheme. Tho* 
the honour of this visit makes it very agreeable to me, yet if possible 



I am more sensible of the good fortune of it at so critical a time.’^ . . . 
When the Prince returned, he said to his friends, whom he had in- 
formed of his intentions to insult the Duke of Marlborough, “The 
ascendant of that man is inconceivable. I was unable to utter an angry 
word; he totally disarmed me in an instant.”^ 

Marlborough took the field at the beginning of May with 120,000 
men, facing Villars’s line from Arleux to Bouchain. This was the 
most interesting part of the front, for the conquest of Cambrai or 
Bouchain would effect the deepest inroad into France. Moreover, 
the inundations of the Sens6e were traversed here by two causeways 
at Arleux and Aubencheul-au-Bac. The strength of the French 
position was obvious. “The enemy,” he wrote to St John on the 
7th, **are very busy fortifying and securing all the passages of the 
rivers, and are being obliged to send a good part of their horse to 
some distance for the conveniency of forage.”^ “ Our chief business 
at present,’’ said Marlborough, “is to subsist,”^ He fed himself by 

1 Diary; Belvoir Castle MSS. 2 Dispatches^ v, 330. ^ Loc. dt, 
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the Scatpe through Douai, and was at the same time concerned In 
passing a heavy convoy of munitions to the newly captured forttessp; 
on the Lys. The French garrison of Valenciennes were but ten miles > 
from the Scarpe, and made several successful raids upon the barges^ 
in one of which they destroyed not only many laden barges but two 
escorting battalions. 

Eugene had joined Marlborough on May 13. The Duke was 
facing the enemy in the neighbourhood of Douai. The Prussian 
dispute was at its height, and none of their troops had reacheq the . , 
army. He welcomed Eugene with heartfelt pleasure. But the dWth 
of Joseph had disconcerted all plans. The two comrades were to 
be together only for a few weeks. The Imperial Diet was to meet 
at Frankfort for the election of the new Emperor. Louis XIV saw 
that by threatening an invasion he could convulse all German afiairs, 
and with a comparatively small detachment frustrate the impending 
onslaught from Flanders. He ordered Villars on June 5 to send 1 5 
battalions and 1 5 squadrons to the Rhine. This shrewd stroke was 
immediately effective. On June 14 Eugene, with the whole of the 
Imperialist troops, was forced to march off to the Rhine. At the 
same time the Dutch, feeling themselves isolated, insisted upon 
strong garrisons in all the conquered fortresses. 

Whereas in March Marlborough had, with his remaining strength 
and by many personal submissions, begun to concentrate 140,000 
men, counting also on the comradeship of Eugene, he now saw 
himself left alone with but 90,000 men, opposed by a French army 
certainly 30,000 stronger. His vehement efforts to resist or repair this 
denudation, both with Vienna and The Hague, exhibited him as a 
beggar on all sides. His distress could not be concealed. Evefjfthing 
had gone wrong. In the British Government and around the Queen 
there was an air of singular detachment. Ministers shrugged their 
shoulders about the war, and threw the burden on Marlborough. 
He and his Whig friends wanted the war to go on. The Tories hvi 
always wished to quit. Out of their patriotism they had deferred to. 
the policies of their opponents for this one more campaign. With, 
what noble superiority to patty wishes had they not pla]^ed theiri 
parti Against their better judgment — so they presented it-^they, 
had given Marlborough a final chance. If he failed, how right ^ejy, 
would be proved. All the time Harley and St John knew that Upohs 
his erortions in the field depended their means of making ^y peiefe' 
tolerable to the British nation. 

Marlborough, in order to divert attention from the departure of 
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, pQgaje.and his ttoc^s, and also to pin Villars to the defiaioe of 
' westward, crossing the Scaxpe between Vitry and 

Douai^ and fomaed his front towards Lens, his right wing resting oh ' 
the Vimy Ridge, He was now definitely weaker than Villars, and he 
^y in these broad plains for more than a month reviewing his troops, 
and drawing them out in line of battle to tempt Villars to an attack, 
which he had no intention of making. Villars, far from attacking, 

. on Jrine 2 sent 42 battalions and 26 squadrons, including all Max 
jfimmanu^’s troops, to meet Eugene on the Rhine, and moved the 
rest of his army to the neighbourhood of Arras. This still left the 
French with a small superiority, and ten weeks of the campaign had 
passed in futility. 

Marlborough’s conduct of the war at this time is in strong con- 
trast with the aggressive method of his earlier campaigns, and also 
with the extraordinary exertions he was shortly to display. He was 
not only depressed by all he heard froni England, but he had serious 
and alarming symptoms of illness. His headaches and earaches were 
severe. He suffered again from “giddiness and sw imming s in my 
head, which also gave me often sickness in my stomach,”* and it 
may well.be that he was not much removed from the stroke which 
five years later fell upon him. By all accounts he had greatly aged, 
and was, in fact, worn down by the long, exacting war. 

He wto also worried lest Sarah should live in Marlborough House 
before the damp was out of the new walls. “My only design in 
building that house,” he wrote (May 7), 

was to please you; and I am afraid your going into it so soon may 
. priqudice. your health, so that you must be careful of having it weU 
examined at the end of September; for should it not be thoroughly 
, dry, you ought to stay one year longer. ... We have had miserable 
, wet weather ever since we came into the field, and I pity the poor 
‘ men so much that it makes me uneasy to the last degree, for it can’t 
be btherwise but great numbers must be sick.^ 

All the time he set his mind upon the problem of how to Mid the 
war by military means. In his camp at Lens he formed an elaborate 
strategic and political plan. He sent his friend Lord Stair upon a 
confidential mission to Oxford. In the first place he was to unfold 
to die I.nrd Treasurer, as he now was, a military scheme whereby 
the bulk of the allied army would, instead of dispersing, spend the 
winter concentrated upon the frontier. This involved a heavy addi^ 
ekpente in the provision of food, dry forage, and alp slwltejs ’ 
* jedm to Sflfith, May j8; Cose, y, 27. ^Cose,vi,24, 
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for the troops and stabling for the horses. It would cost about double 
as much as the ordinary winter quarters. On the other hand, it 
would cost the French incomparably more; indeed, they could not 
match it. It would keep the pressure upon them at its height, and 
would enable the campaign of 1712 to be begun at the earliest 
moment and at great advantage. In the second place, Stair was to 
try to transform the civilities entertained between the Lord Treasurer 
and the Captain-General into a definite association. Marlborough 
had, of course, no accurate knowledge of the peace intrigues.! The 
pains which St John had taken to hide these from him had b^ed 
for once his Intelligence service. The handful of men invmved 
guarded their secret with remarkable success. Marlborough could 
therefore look upon the arrangement with Oxford as the sole me^s 
of undoing the harm that had been done by the change of Ministry 
and of prosecuting the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The military project was easily settled.^ But the political overtures 
which Marlborough made to Oxford encountered an insuperable 
obstacle. Oxford knew that he could not carry Marlborough with 

1 Stair to Marlborough j 

July Z 4 ,y 1711 — Tuesday 

★On Saturday I saw my Lord Treasurer at his own house just before he went to 
Windsor. I delivered your Grace’s letter and offered him the memorial with all the 
other papers, but he refused to take them till they had first been put into the Queen’s 
hands; and I received her Majesty’s directions as to the persons to whom I was to 
talk of the project. On Sunday after dinner I had the honour to wait upon the Queen 
to deliver your Grace’s letter. Her Majesty was very inquisitive as to your Grace’s 
health. I gave her Majesty the memorial and other papers and gave her Majesty an 
account of the contents. The Queen asked certain questions as to the secrecy and how 
it be kept, having to be done in conjunction with the States, and if the making of 
magazines would not declare the design. Her Majesty appointed me to wait upon my 
Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Mr Secretary St John about these papers, which 
I did on Monday morning at eleven o’clock at my Lord Chamberlain’s. I answered 
several questions that were asked to make the matter plain; the lords seemed convinced 
that the things proposed were reasonable and that the design if prosecuted could not 
fail to act. Afterwards 1 gave them an account of the situation of the war in Flanders 
and that your Grace intended thus continuing, and at the same time let them know 
what difficulties there would be in the execution of anything and the uncertainty of 
success. I told them at the same time that if their lordships would let your Grace 
know, that it was the Queen’s opinion and their own that something was to be risked 
to bring the French to a battle, it would very much encourage your Grace and would 
have great inHuence on bringing the States to the resolution of endeavouring something. 

1 told them further that if anything was to be attempted your Grace would find yourself 
very much stinted, for you had no power to call from the country whatever might be 
necessary for carrying on the public service, such as forage to be supplied to the troops, 
wagons, etc. They thought it was reasonable that my lord Orrery in the Queen’s 
name should move the States to take the like resolution. I saw my Lord Treasurer ^ 
this morning to know if he had anything to say by me to your Grace; he told me he 
intsended to write himself. [Blenheim MSS,] 
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him in his peace plans, and if they succeeded he would not need 
him. Many years later Stair, in a letter written to Lord Marchmont 
(December lo, 1734), explained this clearly. 

I went to London, and delivered my lord Marlborough’s letter to 
Lord Oxford. After many delays, I had at last a very free conference 
with his lordship, in which he spoke with great freedom and plain- 
ness to me. I thought, by all my lord said, our conversation was to 
have ended in establishing a very good understanding between my 
Lord Treasurer and the Duke of Marlborough; but his lordship in 
the end thought fit to say that he must defer declaring his final resolu- 
tion upon the whole matter till our next conversation, which he 
faithfully promised me should happen in a very few days. . , . From 
day to day I put my lord Oxford in mind of finishing our conversa- 
tion, but to no purpose. In the interval Mr Prior was sent [to] them 
back from France, which they took to be a carte blanche for settling 
all the differences of Europe; and, in the end, I was allowed to go 
back to the siege of Bouchain with a bamboozling letter from my lord 
Oxford to the Duke of Marlborough.^ 

There is little doubt that what Marlborough proposed to Oxford 
through Lord Stair was that they should work together d deux to 
fight the war to a finish. Oxford weighed this matter long and 
anxiously. If the war must go on in 1712 an arrangement with Marl- 
borough seemed indispensable. But the progress of negotiations 
made in secret gave Ministers increasing confidence that the armies 
would not be forced again to take the field. Nevertheless, amicable 
relations were maintained between the Treasurer and the General. 
These might ripen into close co-operation or wither into antagonism. 

Since the changes in London had first been perceived by the 
French Court, and still more since the Gaultier mission,^ the whole 
policy of Louis XIV had been to gain time for the downfall of Marl- 
borough and an English defection to break up the confederacy. 
Thus, and thus alone, could France be saved. Hence Marshal 
Viliars was forbidden to risk any batde in the open, and only allowed 
to fight behind parapets. After the siege of Douai in June 1710 the 
French had begun to construct an immense new line of fortifications 
and inundations behind and through which they coxild stand or 
manoeuvre. This line ran from the sea by the Canche river through 
the fortresses of Montreuil, Hesdin, and Fr^vant, and thence to the 

^ Marchmont Papers (1831), ii, 75-82. The lettct is of great interest. 

, * Sec p. 875. 
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Gy, or Upper Scarpe, west of Arras. It followed the Scarpe to 
Biaches, turned along the valley of the Sensee to Bouchain on ihe 
Scheldt, and thence to Valenciennes. The whole of this ninety-mile 
front was fortified, not for a siege defence, but for the effective 
manceuvring of a field army. The many marshes of these days were 
multiplied and extended by numberless dams, which spread broad 
sheets of water, or quagmires, more impassable still. The wateti ' 
sheds between the rivers were held by strong ramparts with deep 
ditches, often doubled, in front of them, and frequent redoubts or 
strong points. Behind the line, which tan east and west and was almost 
straight, was a thorough system of lateral roads and bridges, and 
food and ammunition depots for use in emergency were established. . 

Beyond Valenciennes the fortifications ran through Quesnoy to 
h^beuge, on the Sambre, and thence down that river to Namur : 
beyond which lay the natural barrier of the Ardeimes. But this 
sector was not lilmly to be involved in the operations of lyti. Hie 
Allies could only approach the lines to attack the strong fortitss 
o£ Arras in their centre by the riverways of the Lys and the Scheldt, 
tphith join at Ghent. They could accumulate supplies kk the fbiinf 
fortresses captured in 1710 — ^Arie, Saint- Vcnant, B^thui^ an^ 
Douai — and operations on a great scale were almost certainly to hi = 
confined to the twenty-five-mile sector Arras-Bouchain. Duiic^. 
the whole of the winter great numbers of peasants were en^loyed 
, by the French in perfecting this defensive system, every mile of 
which was studied with the utmost care. By the spring of - 1711 
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Vilkts was so pleased with his lines that he began to boast about 
toemxn his usual exuberant style. It was a joke in the armies that 
hMbotough had bought himself a new scarlet coat of a cut which 
the tailor described as plus ultra. ViUars. fastening upon this 
phrase, applied it to his lines, and it was soon on every lip. 

Field Deputy Goslinga, who, it wiU be remembered, believed he 
. had won the battle of Oudenarde and persuaded Marlborough to 
teke Ghent and Bruges in the winter of 1708, had been present at 
Malplaquet, but had not made the campaign of 1710. In 1711 he 
reappeared at headquarters and has left a lengthy account of his 
aduevt^ents. He deplored the departure of Prince Eugene, “whose 
fot^war,’ he remarks sourly, “is greatly superior to that of 
m Duke and he dwelt upon the discouragement which spread 
through the army when relegated to Marlborough’s sole care! He 
i^ttons imtances of how as he went about the camps he expressed 
helpM opinions to Albemarle, Dopf, and other genets. He 
induced Albemarle to write a. letter to Eugene explaining “in lively 
cotoim’’ ,the depression of the troops and the other inconveniences 
^ misfortunes whiA would foUow from his departure and begging'’ 

, hii^o wtom. Goslinga also wrote in the same terms to his ■ 

^ These letters, he tells us naively, unhappily fell jntn . 

: rnnhaads of the memy and were read by Marshal Villars with gusto.» • 
^ Notwilhs^ding these unpleasing and injurious activities. Mad- , 
shorough made a renewed effort to conciliate the hostile Deppiy, 

^ Goslinga, p. 116, 
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Cadogan was instructed to bring him friendly messages, ‘^protesta- 
tions of friendship and entire confidence,” to assure him that 
“Milord” would treat him in the highest intimacy, and open to him 
alone all the plans which he might make during the campaign, “that 
he would consult with me and would be enchanted if I would coih- 
municate my thoughts, upon which he would always reflect as they 
deserved.”^ Goslinga was flattered, and henceforward, as he tells 
us, he always gave the right advice tp Marlborough, and mack for 
him all the plans that succeeded, and many others which wouldlhave 
succeeded if Marlborough had not been too timid or too Imsely 
interested in the prolongation of the war to adopt them. In particj^ilar, 
of course, Goslinga thought it would be a good thing to force^the 
enemy’s lines. Having reached this profound conclusion, he l^id 
not neglect to impart it to the Duke. 

One day finding myself alone with Milord in his room, I referred 
to the talk I had had with Cadogan and told him that, being at once 
his servant and friend, as he knew^ I felt obliged to tell him that now 
that he was alone and without a companion to share with him the 
honour of any conquest or successful battle, I should think that, it 
would be in his own interest to try some enterprise and with this 
object to surprise some part of the enemy’s lines; and if ever a sensa- 
tional stroke [m coup d^klat\ had been necessary for his own personal 
interest as well as for that of the Common Cause, this was the time, • . . 
when the English Government was using every means to drive out 
all his relations and friends from the control of affairs, and when he 
could only by some glorious achievement oblige them to go with him 
bridle in hand [bride en mairi\. 

Marlborough, according to the Deputy, concurred in these reason- 
ings. He thanked Goslinga for them and, drawing him towards 
the map on the wall, examined the military possibilities. 

After some discussion we agreed that an attempt should be made 
by marches and countermarches to mislead and confuse the enemy, 
and then by some great and precipitate march cross the Sensee at 
whatever was the best point.* 

A few days later Marlborough saw the Deputy again and told 
him that when the grass was grown so that the army could live 
beyond the Sensee he would try to cross it either at Arleux or at 
Aubendheul-au-Bac, or, again, below Marquion stream. Goslinga 
seems to have been somewhat startled as well as pleased to find 
1 Goslinga, p. 117. 2 120-121. 
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these ideas, of which he now conceived himself the fountain, taking 
shape. To safeguard himself in case things went wrong (“pour me 
disculper en cas de malheur”) “I asked the Duke if he would allow 
me to confide the design to the Pensionary and M. de Slingelandt 
and above all to the Prince of Savoy, who was still at The Hague.” 
Marlborough approved this step; the Deputy wrote accordingly, 
and a few days later received a letter from The Hague expressing 
general agreement. Milord, says Goslinga, appeared to be very 
much pleased, and to put matters in train resolved to capture the 
position of Arleux. 

The Duke had, of course, no need to use Goslinga as his channel 
of communication with Heinsius and Eugene. He had worked 
with them in the greatest matters for ten years. If he took the 
pestilent Deputy into his confidence it was because this was a lesser 
evil than having him spreading doubt and despondency throughout 
the army, and making all the mischief he could at The Hague. 
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I7II— JULY AND AUGUST 

T he forcing of long lines was a standard operation mtii 
the Great War of 1914. In the old days, when ithe 
defence was not greatly superior to the assault, me 
attacking army feinted one way, and made a forced marai 
by night the other. The interest of Marlborough’s campaign of 
1 71 1 consists in the artifices and stratagems which he used, and the 
perfection and true sense of values with which he combined and 
timed all parts of his schemes. He weighed every factor justly, but 
most of all he read the character and temperament of Marshal 
Villars. j 

The causeway across the Sensde by Arleux has been mentioned. 
Arleux was a French fort north of the river, and guarded the entrance 
to the causeway. The lines lay behind the Sens^e, itself impassable 
by its morasses and floods. Marlborough wanted Arleux out of the 
way. If he took it himself and demolished it, it would be a sure 
sign that he designed to pass the river there. In that case Villars 
would man this portion of his lines in sufficient strength, and there 
could be no surprise. Marlborough therefore sought to induce, 
ViUars to demolish Arleux himself. In this seemingly impossible 
task he succeeded. 

, On July 6 an allied detachment of seven hundred men raptured 
Arleux and its garrison. The immediate object of this operation Was , 
reported by Marlborough to St John to be the breaking of the daim 
which the enemy had made on the Sens^. No one can say evea 
now that at the time it had a deeper significance. However, hatnng 
taken Fort Arleux, Marlborough proceeded, not to demolish it» but ' 
to fortify it, and on a much larger scale. He placed a strcmg fiKce? 
under Hompesch on the glacis of Douai, five mdles away, to cover 
this work, Hompesdi was certainly careless, for on July 9 Villars 
counter-attacked the fort and Hompesch’s camp. The fort held out, 
butHompesHi was seriously cut up and lost nearly a thousand men 
kifled, wounded, and prisoners. Villars exulted publicly, and is his , 
,,, . ■ , 84 « . .. -'•'■.‘■V.:,/ 
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lettm |0 P:^, Upon the .a&bnt ht: had indicted upon his opponent, 
h^tibokmgh pcicsisted in the fortifying of Axleux; but when diese 
.extensive works were completed he assigned only a small garrison 
; of six hundred men to their defence. This clearly wears the asped: 

• of design. ,Mora>ver, th6 Duke now displayed considerable irrita- 
rioH at Hon^sch being surprised, and it got about in die allied army, 
and spread to the French, that he was much upset and very angry; 
On July zo-zi, having recalled Hompesch, he marched his army 
twenty miles farther to the west, and camped south of Lilkrs; at 
: the same time he reinforced his garrisons in Douai, Lille, and 
Toumai, so that he had an exceptional number of troops unnoticed 
thereabouts. He left his pontoons at Douai. These were certainly 
definite steps in his plan. They deceived Goslinga, who wrote a 
letter of protest to Marlborough, complaining of his “remaining 
so long with folded arms inactive at the head of so fine an army.”^ 
More important, they deceived Villars. He too moved his mrin 
army a march farther to the west, but at the same time detached a 
force under Montesquiou to capture Arleux. Villars now viewed 
Fort Arleux in a new light. He had wished to keep it as a toll-gate 
to the causeway on Marlborough’s side of the river. But now it 
appeared that Marlborough, fiu from wishing to demolish it, 
desired to keep it to prevent an incursion by Villars. If Marlborough 
had demolished it, Villars would have refortified it. As Marlborough 
had greatly strengthened its fortifications, Villars thought it would 
be right to destroy them. This was precisely the reaction which 
Marlterough had foreseen. With his main army forty miles a\ray, 
and quite a lot of his troops dispersed within easy teach of Douai, 
Arleux and its weak garrison was a bait; and the bait was taken. 
Op July aa Villars attacked Arleux. Instead of using any of the 
troops, which he had within reach of Douai, Marlborough dis- 
i»fcited Gidogan with thirty squadrons and all the Grenadiers from . 

; the camp neat Lillers to the rescue. Cadogan was too late — ^Kane 
even says “he took not such haste as the occasion seemed to requite,” 
iAdeqX captured by the French, and its garrison were made 
, pmcttim of war. Mars^ Villars trumpeted to the world, this nevr ■ 
htlmiliation he had inflicted upon Marlborough, and proceeded . 
.fo. ikvel rite peccant Arleux to the ground. At the same tiste, fitel- 
jtng comfort about his right, he sent Montesquiou on wifo his 
;deta<hment.to reixiforce Maubeuge and threaten Brabant, 
if ' dStet upon Marlborough of this second rebuff was aoricqri 


1 Gosli&ga, p. IS 5 . 
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by all. His customary urbanity and composure deserted him. “He 
was,” says Kane, “very peevish publicly.” He was known to be 
ailing in health, worried out of his wits by politics, and now deeply 
angered by the severe pinpricks he had received. Spies were every- 
where, and his demeanour was reported to the enemy. It was a 
natural reply to Montesquiou’s advance to Maubeuge that Marl- 
borough should send a similar force to the eastward. Accordingly 
he ordered Albemarle, with twelve battalions and twentj^four 
squadrons, to B^thime. The French staff saw nothing unusiM in 
this, nor did they notice that, mixed up with Albemarle’s movement, 
much of the baggage of the army and the heavy artillery with a sttong 
escort moved on towards Douai. It now became known that Marl- 
borough had resolved to attack Villars and his lines with the m^ 
army in the neighbourhood of Arras. He had for some time past 
been writing, even to his most intimate friends, that batde would 
be necessary. On July 26, escorted by two thousand horse, he made 
a personal reconnaissance of the French lines west of Arras about 
Avesnes-le-Comte. He took a large staff with him, and rode close 
enough to have a brush with the French light cavalry. It is notit^e- 
able that, though the French force from Maubeuge moved towards 
Brabant, Albemarle moved no farther east, and Marlborough con- 
tented himself with sending a small reinforcement to Brussels. The 
stage was now set. 

^unt Tilly, whom Goslinga describes as a brave and loyal man, 
had his wife with him in the camp. This lady was not only talkative, 
but suspected, by Goslinga at least, of illicit correspon^nce with 
the enemy.^ Marlborough visited Count Tilly and informed him 
of his decision to attack Villars in two or three days. Goslinga, who 
was now in the secret, limching with an abb6 neat by, committed 
the calculated indiscretion of drinking to the great event which 
would happen two days later, and was pleased to see a young 
stranger at the table leave very rapidly after the meal. Thus from 
many sources Villars by the end of July was convinced that Marl- 
borough meant to attack him. It was now too late to recall the 
French troops sent to Maubeuge, and his Intelligence informed him 
that Albemarle was still at B^liune, near enough to join the main 
allied army for the battle. The feet diat Albemarle had not moved 
to protect Brussels seemed to prove that he was needed by Marl- 
borough, for a general engagement. VUlars thereupon concentrated 
all his forces upon the sector of the lines west of Arras. His men 

^ Godiaga, p. 125. 
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worked night and day to strengthen the already formidable defences. 
He drew in all cannon and detachments and drained the garrisons 
of all the fortresses in reach. The ardent spirit of the Marshal was 
highly elated by the prospect of an attack upon his lines. As he 
surveyed their immense strength and the superior numbers of the 
army he had arrayed behind them he proclaimed on all sides his 



confidence in the result. He even wrote a letter to the King, for 
which he was afterwards ridiculed, declaring that he had brought 
Marlborough to the m plus ultra.^ 

On July 50 twelve hundred pioneers were busy preparing the 
roads by which the allied army would advance southward; and all 
detachments in the neighbourhood were recalled, except those which 
lay to the east. Albemarle at Beuvry, near B6thune, received orders 
t(f hold himself in readiness to join Marlborough. Knowing nothing 
of Marlborough’s plan, he wrote to Drummond (August 1); 

I have just now received orders from Marlborough to rejoin the 
army which matches to-day to attack the enemy within th^ lin^ 
God give us good success in case we undertake this great a&ir! 

. , , , ^ Mentioned in Coxc^ $8. 
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Mftdbotoagli tells tne he is tesblved to do but declatO Aat 1 
doubt the tesult, the enter{>ri$e appears to me very dangerous, the 
enemy, in spite of detadiments, is yet much superiot to us, and it is 
true that the d^ection of our army has been terrible this cainp^o , 
and still continues.^ . ; > 

On the and and 3rd the Duke moved forward again and halted 
abreast of Villers-Brulin within striking distance of the Frendi^ He 
ordered the cavalry to make the thousands of fascines which jwerc 
needed to fill in the double ditches in front of the French entrmCh- 
ments. Every preparation was made for battle in both armies.|All 
his commanders, except four or five who were in the secret, were 
thoroughly misled and deeply alarmed. Defeat was probable a 
frightful slaughter certain. ^ 

Girdonnel’s letter to Robethon on the evening of August 3 may 
be presented as a masterpiece of discreet ambiguity: 

Monsieur de Villars has assembled all the troops he could, , and 
our advices even say that the garrisons of Ypres and St Omer are in 
march to join him. Nevertheless, we may probably attempt 
bis lines brfore two days are at an end, all possible preparations being 
made for that end.* 

On the 4th M^irlborough, protected by a large force of cavalry 
and attended by a numerous staff, reconnoitred the enemy’s lines 
at close quarters. While all eyes were attracted by this spectacle, the 
field artillery moved off to the eastward in successive detadiments. 
Captain Parker, who was posted with his company, heard of this 
reconnaissance, and thought there was “something extraordinary 
in it.” He asked his Brigadier for leave to ride out with the Duke. 

This was readily granted, and thereupon I k^t as near his Grace 
as I possibly could. He rode upwards of a league along their lines, 
as near as their cannon would permit. From thence I could discern 
plainly by the help of a prospective, that the lines were very strong and 
high, and crowded with men and cannon, and that the ground before 
them was levelled and deared of everything that might be any .ktsd 
of shelter to those that approached them. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Duke’s countenance was now cleared up, and with an air. Q^ 
assurance, and as if he was confident of success, he pointed out to 
General Officers, the manner in which the army was to be drawn 
die places that were to be attacked, and how to be sustained. In short, 
he talked more than his friends about him thought was discreti:,. 
considering that Villars had spies at his very dbow. And indeed some 

* BotdMd P^is, H.iW.C., T, 6a. * Led)aid,iii,.a49, ' 
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began to suspect that ill-tieatment he had met with at home, oe 
the afi&ont he had lately received from Villats, might have turned his 
^ brain, and made him desperate. When I found the Duke had almost 
' done^I pepirned to my post. At this time, I observed General Cadogan 
stcSl but of the crowd, attended by one servant only, and he made 
all the baste he could to camp. I did not think much of this circum- 
stance at that time.^ 

Cadogan, with an escort of forty Hussars, galloped off to DouaL 
Here he found Hompesch. As darkness fell troops from Lille, 
Toumai, and Saint-Amand joined the Douai garrison, the whole 
forming a corps of twenty-three battalions and seventeen squadrons. 
Dunng the morning, while Marlborough’s pioneers were all out 
preparing the approaches towards the French left, the whole of the 
field artillery — ^this certainly seems a great risk — began to move in 
the opposite direction, and at nightfall Albemarle, instead of beii^ 
sutmnoned west to join Marlborough, was ordered to march with 
the utmost speed to Douai. Thither the heavy baggage with its 
exceptional escort was also proceeding. 

Tliat day in the allied camps there was a solenon hush. All were 
ready to do their duty and pay its forfeits if these were demanded 
of them. Still, the memories of Malplaquet, and the close survey 
of the enemy^s lines which so many officers had been able to make, 
led experienced men to wonder whether the Captain-General was 
in his right mind. There can be no doubt of the readiness of these 
hard-bitten professional troops to make the frontal assault, and their 
fiuth in Marlborough’s hitherto infallible skill mastered their mis- 
givings. But when during the afternoon the orders for battle were 
circulated bewilderment was general. The sun set upon two hundred 
diousand men who expected to be at each other’s throats at daybreak. 
Villars moved about his army, animating his soldiers for an ordeal 
, which- would decide the fate of France. As he considered the posi- 
tion he must have felt, with Cromwell at Dunbar, “The Lord hath 
, delivered them into our hands.” All the enemy accounts show that 
dte Fienth soldiers braced themselves in the highest spirit of 
devotion to conquer or to die, and that their High Command was" 
well content that the supreme stake, decisive for the long war, 

. simoid on these terms be ventured. As night approached a large' 
,-1wdy erf %ht cavalry was sent out on the tight flank of the allied' 
h^y, as if to portend some movement torfrar^ the west. This was 
last thing the French saw before darkness fell. 

1 Parker, 153-154. See also iCane, p.S5v ; ,r, X V; , 
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“At length,” says General Kane, “tattoo beats, and before it hkd 
done, orders came to strike our tents immediately.”^ The troops 
stood to arms. Soon staff officers arrived to guide the four columns, 
and in less than half an hour the whole army was on the mardi to 
the left. All through the moonlight night they marched eastward. 
They traversed those broad undulations between the Vimy Ridge 
and Arras which two centuries later were to be dyed with British 
and Canadian blood. The march was pressed with severity: only 
the briefest halts were allowed; but a sense of excitement filled the 
troops. It was not to be a bloody battle. The “Old Corporal” was 
up to something of his own. On they strode. Before five o’clock 
on the morning of the 5 th they reached the Scarpe near Vitry. Here 
the army found a series of pontoon-bridges already laid, and as the 
light grew they saw the long columns of their artillery now marching 
with them. 

At daybreak Marlborough, riding in the van at the head of fifty 
squadrons, met a horseman who galloped up from Cadogan. He 
bore die news that Cadogan and Hompesch, with twenty-two batta- 
lions and twenty squadrons, had crossed the causeway at Arleux 
at 3 A.M. and were in actual possession of the enemy’s lines. Marl- 
borough now sent his aides-de-camp and staff officers down the wlwjle 

^ Kane, p. 8j. 
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length of the marching columns with orders to explain to the officers 
and soldiers of every regiment what he was doing and what had 
happened, and to tell them that all now depended upon their march- 
ing qualities. “My lord Duke wishes the infantry to step out.” One 
must remember that he was dealing with an army composed primarily 
of men many of whom, though only privates, had for several years, 
some for ten years, had no other life but the service, and who were 
keen critics of every move in war. He knew that their comprehen- 
sion of what he was doing, and what he was saving them firom, 
would gain him their utmost efforts. The whole army matched 
with every scrap of life and strength they had. As the light broadened 
and the day advanced, the troops could see upon their right, across 
the marshes and streams of the Sens6e, that the French were moving 
parallel to them within half cannon shot. But they also saw that 
the head of the French horse was only abreast of the allied foot. 
“It was,” says Parker, “a perfect race between the two armies, 
but we, having the start of them by some hours, constantly kept 
ahead. 

Marlborough, putting his fifty squadrons to the trot, hastened on 
to join Qdo^. His infantry followed with a superb endurance 
and devotion. Men marched until fhey dropped, fiuntiog or dying 

^ Patker, p. ijj. 
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by the road. The track was lined with stupefied soldiers, of whom 
scores expired from their exertions. Little more than half stayed the 
course. It was- like the rush upon Oudenarde, but far longer. In 
sixteen hours the infantry of the army marched thirty-six miles, and 
by four in the afternoon considerable masses had arrived in the new 
position behind the enemy’s lines from Oisy towards the Scheldt. 

Villars had not learnt that Marlborough was marching till eleven 
o’clock that night. All his troops were in the trenches, ready to 
stand to arms at a moment’s notice. He had received a message from 
Montesquiou, near Maubeuge, that he expected to be attacked at 
dawn. This was, of course, a delusion. He began to be uncomfort- ; 
able about the Cambrai-Bouchain area, which, as he says, **was no 
longer defended.” It was 2 a.m. before he was sure where Marl- : 
borough was going. He knew at once that he had been forestalled. 
He ordered the whole of his army to march eastward, and hurried' 
on himself at the head of the Maison du Roi. He was mck on the m 
way by the news that the lines had been crossed by an allied adi^jm^ , 
from Douai, and that large hostile forces of cavalry and infantry 
were already across the Sens^e. On this he pressed foi^ard 
rapidly that he arrived on the scene at about eleven o’clock with tw^’ V 
or toee hundred men. He found Marlborough at the head : 
veritable army, long past his lines, and ready to 
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impetuous Marshal lost a hundred of his men, and was within an 
ace of being captured himself, before he accepted what had happened. 

^ luring the 5 th of August the bulk of the allied army was crossing 
Sensde and drawing up inside the enemy’s lines. The whole of 
the cav^ of the right wing, which acted as rearguard, was em- 
ployed in bringing in exhausted soldiers, their muskets, and thpj y 
packs, with which the route was littered, as they had fallca by the 
way. Villa»’s main body, after a forced march, was now approach- 
, mg. The night of the 5th fell on these exertions. 

We are indebted to Goslinga for an invaluable sketch of the next 
mo^g’s proaedings.i The Deputy arose at the first glint of dawn 
(d la petite pinte Ju jour) and proceeded when dressed to Mad- 
^tough’s quarters ; for he felt it his duty to keep him up to the mark. 
He learned that the Duke had already ridden forth in the dark The 
Deputy caught him up after a while and found him accompanied 
.by Hompradi, Billow, and other principal generals. Marlborough: 
||teet^ him, and e^lained that Aey were going to evamifH. the, 
j^und m the front of the army. It looks very much as if the 
jWW overslept himself, but this in no way diminkw hjg' 
wlf^SMifitience. "Milord,” he records, "said to me lohi sfov 

’^' 4 , ' . * Godinga, p, 15*, , 
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that every one could hear him, ‘Now we shall make oxu siege’ 
(meaning Bouchain): ‘our hands are free. I shall use these five 
or six days which we need for the preparations, in trying to bring 
the enemy to action.’ I loudly applauded this generous resolve,’’ 
says GosUnga, “and animated the Duke to it. Hompesch did the 
same.” Meanwhile the cavalcade, with its escorting squadrons and 
patrols, reached the hamlet of Framegies. Here they met iwo 
peasants, who declared that the French army was close at handed 
advancing. Cadogan and Goshnga climbed the church tower, hnd 
even before they reached the top saw a couple of miles away several 
heavy French columns marching forward and already in the act\of 
deploying. They could even see the colour of their flags. MostW 
the High Gsmmanders, including Hesse and Wurtemberg, had now 
come up, and all sat their horses awaiting Marlborough’s decision. 
Not so Deputy Goslinga. With all his faults, right or wrong, he 
was always for fighting; which is something. “Ought you not,” 
he said to Marlborough, “to make all the troops stand to arms, and 
harness the Dutch artillery, and bring the English artillery as fast 
as possible across the Sens^e?” t 

Marlborough was a model of politeness and patience in personal 
relations. Up to now the Deputy had always received bland and 
even deferential treatment from him. Long night marches, early 
rising, endless vexations, intense military issues, had not hitherto 
worn down Marlborough’s ceremonious manner. However, on this 
occasion Goslinga was conscious of a very definite change.. “I 
found him freezing; he answered me dryly \sichemenf\ that there 
would be time for that, that the first thing was to find out whether 
the ground made a general attack possible. I answered him,” says 
Goslinga, “that it was always right to be ready,” and on this the 
Deputy turned to Cadogan, looking for his support. “I couldn’t 
get a word out of him \Jt «’^« pus tirer une seule parole\” Hesse 
offered to reconnoitre with his cavalry. Marlborough contented 
himself with ordering forty squadrons to stand by. Goslinga, the 
privileged civilian in die midst of these military men, let himself go. 

As for me, seeing this coldness of Milord, and of Cadogan, so ardent 
by nature but now ice in this rencontre, I said that I should go and 
warn Count Tilly; and if Milord was agreeable, I would in passing 
by the left give the order for the army to stand to arms, and to harness 
and to bring up our artillery: and at the same time recall by a cannon- 
shot all the foraging parties which were afield.^ 

^ Goslinga, p. 15a. 
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Goslinga records diat Marlborough said to him most coldly, 
"All right — you may do it,” and that he added as the Deputy rode 
off, “ I shall expect you for dinner at noon.” Was this good manners, 
or was it ridicule? Certainly it dismissed very curdy Goslinga’s wish 
for a battle. Across the centuries one can almost hear the titter 
that ran round the circle of high, proud military men, with lifetimes 
of war behind them, as the important and self-important Deputy 
galloped off to issue his commands. “Don’t be late for dinner 1” 
“ What,” he said to himself, “ dine, when we ought to beat the enemy 1 ” 
“I went off quite hotly without listening for anything more.” 
(Actually he writes sans attendn riponse, but the answer had already 
been made.) It suited Marlborough well to be alone with his officers. 

As it gives so good a picture of the army — all the better because 
the impression is unstudied — ^it is worth while following Goslinga 
on his gallop. First he met some subordinate commanders, who 
asked, “Is it true the French are forming in battle before us?” “I 
told* them nothing was more true, and urged them to array their 
men.” He gave his orders to the Dutch artillery, and then hastened 
to the tent of Count Tilly. 

I found him still in bed, but, having made him get up, I explained 
to him the situation. I was not particularly surprised not to find him 
respond to my insistence to come with me at once to Milord. His 
great natural phlegm, augmented by his great age, did not leave him 
any too capable of vigorous action. The defensive was his forte. 
Seeing I should not get much out of him, I told him I should return 
to the front of the army where I had left Milord and most of the 
generals, and that I should await him there. I returned at full gallop, 
and found Milord almost?* where I had left him. He said to me when 
I accosted him that, according to the reports which the peasants had 
given, the French left was covered by marshes, and their right by a 
deep ravine, and that it would be difficult to attack them.^ 

Goslii^a thereupon interrogated the two peasants for himself 
and believed that he had extracted a statement from them that 
though there was a ravine on the left, there was no marsh on the 
right. Marlborough put up with all this, so contrary to the discipline 
of an army, and to almost anything that a commander-in-chief is 
entitled to expect; but no doubt he saw how surely such behaviour 
would put every one on his side. His strategy was just as good on 
Ae smallest scale. All he said was that after the arrival of Count 
Tilly they must settle what should be done. 

r Goslinga, p. IJ5. 
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Meanwhile Goslinga hastened ftom one genetal to the other 
“First I tackled Hompesch, and tried to make him stimulate Milord, 
but he put me off il battit froid\” Goslinga turned to Natamer. 

All that the Prussian cavalry general, a hard, fierce man of ^«ar, hero 
of the charge at Oudenarde, would say was, according to Goslinga, 
“We shall have to examine the ground.” Natzmer in his own 
account says, “I supported my lord Duke.”^ Then Tilly arrived 
with the other Dutch Deputies, and a sort of council of war/ was 
held in the open, and it seems on horseback. Goslinga remem- 
bered that once, in 1707, Marlborough in a burst of confidencemad 
said to him in effect, “ When I don’t want to do a particular thing I 
call a cotmcil of war.” The Duke now asked for opinions in rae 
reverse order of seniority. All were for battle if the ground permiti;|ed 
it, but the English generals Orkney and Lumley, and Amhalt the 
Prussian, declared that the ground was too favourable to tihic enemy, 
and that the best thing was to cross the Scheldt. Albemarle hedged. 
Hesse and Wiirtemberg, according to Goslinga — and the story is 
taken as he tells it — ^were for the attack. Thereupon Marlborough 
spoke for the first time. 

He said that there was no possibility of bringing the enemy to 
decisive battle except by attacking at great disadvantage, and that 
the only thing to do was to cross the Scheldt and besiege Bouchain. 
Q)unt Hompesch and the Dutch general Fagel, and even die other 
two Dutch Deputies, thereupon supported Marlborough. Goslinga 
protested at length and aloud. “But I spoke in vain,” he writes. 
“ Milord held to the resolution which had been taken.” It was 
settled that at sunset the army should cross the Scheldt by four 
bridges covered by a rearguard of fort^ squadrons. The generals 
then dispersed. Marlborough again asked Goslinga to dine with him. 
“ But,” says this irate civilian, almost alone among chiefs of war, 

my heart was too full of wrath against his damnable politics, which 
by avoiding battle only sought to prolong the war, and held out to 
him the benefits of his continued command of the army, and the 
ruin of the new English Ministry which could not maintain Itself in 
office if the war went on, because only the Whigs could raise the 
necessary money from the City. Such were the sad results of having 
a foreigner in command. 

Thus the self-assurance of Goslinga was proof against the almost 
unanimous opinion of all the captains, and even of his own two 
colleague Deputies, and, as usual, his chagrin took the form of 
1 Matzmer, p. 168. * Goslinga, p. 141. 
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imputing dishonourable or corrupt motives to all who diflfered from 
hto, and particularly to the great man who had — ^not from incllna- 
tk>h, it must be admitted — ^treated him with so much ceremony and 
forbearance* The Deputy spread his complaints in all directions and 
managed to create a good deal of ill-feeling' and misconception* 

, Druriunond wrote from Amsterdam to Oxford (August 12): 

I was sitting with the Grand Pensionary when the express catUe 
in; he was much concerned at our not fighting, and said, when the 
States consented to attack the lines, they consented to gain them by 
force and to fight the enemy. . . . The States Deputies called out to 
attack, the Duke called a council of war, . . . and his Grace, contrary 
to his practice throughout all this war, voted not to attack. . , , The 
Duke may have good reasons for what he has done, besides a great 
majority on his side of old generals. . . . Count Sinzendorff had some 
German accounts, which were wrote with malice and passion by what 
I could hear, and he added as his opinion, that if he were a Prince 
who had a General who had gained twenty battles, and had been 
guilty of this one neglect, he would hang him for it.^ 

When the more civil of these criticisms reached his ears Marl- 
borough was deeply offended. He protested to Heinsius (August 1 3, 
1711): 

'’*^1 do heartily thank you for your kind congratulations on our 
passage of the lines. I am persuaded they are very sincere & proceed 
from a real friendship to me, therefore I cannot help unburdening 
myself to you that I think I lye under great hardships & discourage- 
ment on this occasion, by some letters I have seen from Holland, 

* which seem to reflect on my not making the best use of our advantage 
by giving the enemy battle as soon as we had passed the lines. I own 
had it been practicable there is no comparison between the advantages 
of a Battle, Sc what we can reap from a siege, but there is not one general 
or other officer that have the least judgment in these matters but must 
allow it was altogether impossible to attack the enemy with any prob- 
, able hopes of success. I cannot but think it very hard, when I do my 
best, to be liable to such censures.® 

Let us now judge this episode in the light of modern knowledge* 
tlilarlborough had hoped that Villars would be stung into attacking 
Mm during the 6th, and, in spite of the severe forced march, he had . 

; ^ army well in hand for this. But it had not been his puq)ase ; 
to flight an offensive battle himself after forcing the lines* His inten- 
tion was always to move to his left, cross the Scheldt, an^ besipgc 
% Pordand Papers, H.Af.C, y, 6S. ^ Heinsiiis Archives. 
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Bouchain. All his dispositions on ctossing the Sens^ and the 
lines — the toads, the bridges, and the bivouacs of his troops — ^were 
arranged for such a movement. Of course, if Villars had com- 
mitted some grave fault, either by attacking or e 3 q)osing himself to 
be attacked at a disadvantage, he would have turned aside to deal 
with him. Nothing of this kind had occurred. Whatever the two 
peasants may or may not have said, we now know that Villap lay 



AUGUST 6, 1711 

on the 6th with his right on the fortified town of Cambrai, his 
centre in Bourlon Wood, of which we have heard since, and his 
left on the marshes and stream behind the village of Marqmon, 
where the Canal du Nord now flows. Villars himself considered 
that his position was very strong. A modem study of the ground 
confirms this view. By the afternoon of the 6lh he had a substantial 
superiority in numbers. He had been entrenching his front and 
preparing abattis in Bourlon Wood since about eight o’clock. 

Both armies were tired, but the French had marched along their 
prepared lateral roads, and the Allies for the most part had tramped 
across country. Being on outer lines, they had had nearly ten miles 
farther to go. The allied generals who were consulted had complete 
confidence in Marlborough, and if he had said “Attack” they would 
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have fallen on in good heart. They would certainly not have wished 
to venture against his better judgment. The decision was obviously 
his. It was convenient in the controversy of that time to cite the 
agreement of all these eminent warriors, but Marlborough alone 
bears the responsibility. Apart from the natural desire which we all 
have to witness miracles, there is no doubt he was right. The Allies 
were under no call to fight a desperate battle. As far as they knew, 
they had the game in their own hands, if they did not throw it away. 
Moreover, at this particular juncture Marlborough, although at 
the head of a smaller army, had gained all his strategic objects. He 
had ruptured the long-vaunted Ne Plus Ultra line, and was now in 
a position, albeit inferior in numbers, to undertake a siege. Villars 
must submit to his will; Bouchain was in his grip. It is, however, 
remarkable that “Everybody almost except my lord Duke and Cado- 
gan are against this siege.”^ 

ViUars had now for the moment a choice of evils. He could only 
protect Bouchain and Valenciennes by moving his army to the right 
bank of the Scheldt. If he did so Marlborough could besiege Arras. 
There was no doubt which would be the greater loss. He resigned 
himself to a siege of Bouchain, and hoped from his safe and near 
base at Cambrai to interrupt it. In the afternoon of the 6th the allied 
army marched to its left towards the Scheldt, and by evening eight 
bridges had been thrown by fitrun. During the night the whole army 
passed over in heavy rain. Goslinga dilates and gloats upon the 
confusion of this night march, and tells us that ten thousand men 
could have routed all. In fact, however, Villars could not pierce 
the strong cavalry screen, and rested in complete ignorance of what 
was happening; and the passage of the Scheldt and the investment 
of Boudiain were accomplished without the slightest loss or even 
interference. The whole operation was acclaimed at the time, and 
has since been held to be, an unsurpassed masterpiece of the military 
art. Indeed, not only in the army but throughout Europe it was 
regarded as Marlborough’s finest stratagem and manauvre. 

1 Colonel James Pendlebury, Master Gunner, to Earl Rivers, July 27/August 6; 
Portland Papers, v, 63. 
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BOUCHAIN 


I7I I— AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


B OUCHAIN was an amazing operation. It can onl 4 be 
understood by those who will study the maps and 
diagrams. Marlborough, having passed the ' Sdiudt 
during the night of August 6-7, moved round the wt 
side of the fortress and threw a number of bridges across that river 
by Neuville. He made his main camp between the Scheldt and the 
Selle, but he immediately pushed his right hand across the Scheldt 
to the westward, so as to encircle Bouchain. At the same time 
Villars in superior strength, with at least a hundred thousand men, 
came to sit down with him at the siege. i 

On August 8 the Marshal, finding his suddenly captured lines 
abandoned, and Marlborough committing himself to Bouchain, 
moved into the angle formed by the Scheldt and the Sens6c and 
established himself there, barely two miles away from the besieged 
fortress. That same day he sent thitty battalions and prc^ortioiiate 
cavalry under Albergotti, whose repute after his defence of Douai 
stood high, across the Sensde to occupy the high ground at Wav- 
rediin, south-west of Bouchain. This strong force immediately 
began to construct an entrenched camp. They were separated from 
Bouchain by the marshes of the Sensde, but through ihis there ran 
a winding track called the Cow Path. The French took possession 
of diis, improving it as a route and protecting it, as entrenching was, 
of course, impossible, by a system of fesdnades, never used before 
or since in war. The parapets on both sides of the Cow Path were , 
made of long feggots bound together for nearly two miles £com tree/ 
to tree between foe willows and rushes which grew in foe inunda- 
tion.^ Thus constant communication was sorni established betw^ . 
foe supenor relieving army and foe strong garrison of foe lortrm^i* . 

Albergotti’s position at Wavrechin had an even mote ifopcotanf . 
significance. Marlborough’s communications ran forou^ 


^ I,.cdliard, ii> 3254 

* Eight plus xido last-ttiinute feinfoicemeatt; tfaouMiS siw*.; 
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i^netmi or twoity miles to the west. They were within easy sttikiixg 
,<)iita^ of the Ftoich in their entrenched camp at Wavrechm. The 
Sdieidt was blocked above him by the fortress of Valenciennes. He 
had to bring in a siege-train now at Toutnai, and also all the supplies 
and monitioas for the siege and for his own army of about ninety 



dumsahd men, from Toumai down the Scarpe to Douai, and thence 
by s^gori convoy from Douai, or, as was arranged later, by a short 
'^t frotn Marchiennes. ViUars could at any time cross the Sehs^e 
flbd mardh northward, traversing all Marlborough’s communica- 
\tiQns. Marlborough’s only remedy in that case would be^ to t^me 
Wuhd north of Bouchain and fight a battle. As he must keep at lea^ 
twenty thousand men in the trenches of the siege, he would have ' 

fight at odds of seventy thousand against a hundred thousand or evto 
mf»w. During the whole of the siege he accepted and often couttol 
this i^sibility. He must have foreseen all fibese dangers 
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dedding on the siege. No wonder even his most faithful followers 
and admirers in the High Command thought the siege impracticable. 

As soon as Marlborough heard on August 8 that the French 
were crossing the Sens6e in force he concluded that Villars meant 
to cut his communications and bring about a battle. This was, 
indeed, an obvious move for Villars to make, and it would im- 
mediately have forced an encounter in the open field, which h^l- 
borough above all things desired, evdn at serious numerical opds. 
He did not mean to fight another Malplaquet, but would nave 
welcomed another Ratnillies. He therefore, before finally enga^btig 
in the siege, multiplied his bridges below Bouchain, and beian 
moving his main army round to meet Villars somewhere hetwepi 
Bouchain and the Scarpe. 

However, Villars had apparently a move either way. If Marl- 
borough came round to the west the Marshal could cross the 
Scheldt instead of the Sensee by a right-handed instead of a left- 
handed movement, and once he was ensconced there the siege of 
Bouchain would become impossible. On the other hand, Arras 
would be uncovered. Marlborough could then march through 
Douai direct upon that place. Therefore when Villars began feint- 
ing across the Scheldt his gesture did not carry conviction. As long 
as Marlborough was ready to fight a battle in the open plains west 
of Douai at heavy odds his plan was sound, and he was master. On 
any other basis the siege of Bouchain was absurd. 

It seemed at first essential to the siege to drive Albergotti out of 
the Wavrechin position. Dopf had already crossed at Neuville with 
JO battalions and 40 squadrons* to complete the investment which 
at Wavrechin was obstructed. Dopf was reinforced during the 
night of the 8th by sixteen battalions under Fagel; and Gidogan, 
that trusted Eye, went with him. In this force was the whole of the 
British infantry. On the morning of the 9th they were ordered to 
assault Albergotti in such fortifications as he had been able to con- 
struct overnight. Here Captain Parker may take up the tale. 

Out British grenadiers were ordered to march up to the top of 
the hill on the left of their works, in order to begin the attack on 
that side. Here we were posted in a large high-grown field of wheat, 
about seventy or eighty paces from their works, expecting every 
moment, when the signal should be given to fall on. 

1 must confess 1 did not like the aspect of the thing. We plainly 
saw that their entrenchment was a perfect bulwark, strong and lofty, 
* Authorities di£fet about the actual numbers. 
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and crowded with men and cannon pointed directly at us: yet did 
they not fire a shot great or small, reserving all for us, on our advanc- 
ing up to them. We wished much that the Duke might take a nearer 
view of the thing: and yet we judged that he chose rather to continue 
on the other side in order to observe the motions of the enemy on 
that side, while we were attacking them on this. 

But while I was thus musing, the Duke of Marlborough (ever 
watchful, ever right) rode up quite unattended and alone, and posted 
himself a little on the right of my company of grenadiers, from whence 
he had a fair view of the greater part of the enemy's works. It is quite 
impossible for me to express the joy which the sight of this man gave 
me at this very critical moment. I was now well satisfied that he would 
not push the thing, unless he saw a strong jMrobability of success; nor 
was this my notion alone: it was the sense of the whole army, both 
officer and soldier, British and foreigner. And indeed we had all the 
reason in the world for it; for he never led us on to any one action 
that we did not succeed in. He stayed only three or four minutes, 
and then rode back; we were in pain for him while he stayed, lest the 
enemy might have discovered him, and fired at him; in which case 
they could not well have missed him. He had not been longer from 
us than he stayed, when orders came to us to retire. It may be pre- 
sumed we were not long about it, and as the corn we stood in was 
high, we slipped off undiscovered, and were a good way down the 
hill, before they perceived that we were retiring; and then they let 
fly all their great and small shot after us: but a^ we were by this time 
under the brow of the hill, all their shot went over our heads, inas- 
much that there was not a single man of all the grenadiers hurt.^ 

This episode reveals Marlborough's soldierly qualities as a model 
for all commanders of British troops. We find him at sixty-one, in 
poor health, racked with earache and headache, after ten years of 
war, making these personal reconnaissances within deadly range of 
the enemy’s entrenchments and batteries in order to make sure that 
his soldiers were not set impossible tasks and their brave lives not 
cast needlessly away. Although he was the key of the Grand 
Alliance, he did not consider his life too precious to be risked. It 
was because his soldiers felt he was watching over them, and would 
never spare himself where their welfare and honour were concerned, 
that they were deeply attached to him. His “attention and care,” 
as Corporal Matthew Bishop wrote, “was over us all.” Always 
patiently and thoroughly examining the conditions on the front of 
tjbe army, unwearied by the ten campaigns, burdened by no sense 
of his own importance, undiscouraged by the malice of his enemies 

* Fatket, pp. 160-164. 
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at home, he petfotme 4 to iJie veicy end most Mthfiilly and vigilahtly 
the daily duty of a soldid;. It 'was through this rule of conduct that 
he earned from the tank and file the nickname of “ the Old G>tpotal.** 
Parker, it must be remembered, was not writing for the Press or 
the public. His journals lay for forty years in some old trunk and ' 
were not printed till long after he was dead. He nerer spoke , to 
Marlborough during the whole of his service, but watched him only 
from a distance. He even thought' he had been passed o>|er in' 
promotion. His testimony is therefore of peculiar interest. 

Perhaps it -would have been better if the French had recognized 
the Captain-General as he rode along the front in the high rotn 
within seventy paces of their entrenchments. One volley, and he 
would have ranked in our national affections with Wolfe and Nelson; 
He would have been spared the detestable indignities and maltreat- 
ment which his Tory countrymen had in store for him. But there 
■was nothing morbid about Marlborough. He liked living, and was 
content to take whatever came. It was all in the day’s work. Still, 
if the French had had sharper eyes, the pens of Swift, Macaulay, 
and Thackeray would have been blunted. j 

When it was found impossible to dislodge the French from their 
Wavrechin position, Marlborough consulted the engineers of the 
army upon whether Bouchain could be taken, and whether it was 
practicable to persevere in the siege. All answered in the negative 
except one. Colonel Armstrong, who declared it could be done, and 
that “he was ready himself to undertake the most difficult fart of; 
it.” Under the cover of five thousand British troops there was raised 
in the darkness of the night opposite the French entrenchments a 
series of “most noble and indeed surprising redoubts with double 
ditches in which were mounted twenty-four large pieces qf ouinon, 
over which at daylight the British standard was flying.”^ 

Marlborough now proceeded to wall himself in upon all sides. 
On August 12 he demanded from the Dutch Council of State six 
thousand pioneers, or workmen, with their tools, raised by oom^ 
pulsion from tiie provinces of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, andj,; 
seven htmdred additional wagons. “I regret to make these tfemands - 
upon you,” he wrote, “but the service requites it,” The Dutch 
immediately produced all these men for him. Marlborough .had 
prepared an elaborate organization for their control. With thdr aid 
and by the labour of the army he constructed lines of circutB?wdIj|t^ 
tion around the whole of Bouchain, except on the si^ qf this' 

* Parker, p. i6). 
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southern matsh and along the Selle and the Scheldt, and also double 
enttenclunents from these lines to the Scarpe, making a protected 
area about seven miles long north-west of the siege, through which 
he could draw all his supplies, conveyed by water to Marchicnnes. 
He also entrenched the whole of his camp on the east of Bouchain, 
and fortified the Scheldt southward against Villars. The total length 
of these lines, which were, of course, additional to all the siege-works, 
amounted to over thirty miles. Thus he constructed not only one 
fortress around another, but a fortified feedbg-arca joining him to 
his waterways, fortresses, and supplies. These prodigious works, 
which came into existence very rapidly during August, could, of 
course, only be very lightly held by an army of ninety thousand men. 
One may imagine how intense was the effort required to make sure 
that whatever section was attacked would be reinforced in time from 
the general reserve. At no period in his service was Marlborough 
more active than at this siege. At all hours of the night and day 
he moved about the astonishing labyrinth which he had constructed 
for his protection while he strangled Bouchain. 

“The increase of the enemy’s army,” he wrote to Godolphin 
(August 13), “by their draining their garrisons from all places, gives 
them so great a superiority that the Deputies thought it proper to 
advise with their general how far it might be practicable to persist 
in attempting the siege of Bouchain. The greatest number of them 
thought the difficulties we should meet with could hardly be over- 
come. However, we are taking the necessary steps for the siege.” 
And again (August 17): “We have not yet quite overcome our 
difficulties, though we have forced them from several posts; they 
have none left but a path called the Cow Path, through a great bog, 
at which they can pass only one in front [single filej. . . . Tf we can 
succeed in this siege, we shall have the honour of having done it in 
the fece of an army many thousands men stronger than we are.”*- 
The severing of the Cow Path was a prime essential. Accordingly 
the besiegers set out into the morass from both sides, building 
, fascinades — swiftly copied — step by step till they got near enough 
for an attack. Marlborough came himself to direct this curious 
’ operation, and examined its possibilities with scrupulous care. The 
. V water in the marsh was in places up to the necks of the four hundred 
gteqadiers who assaulted on the 17th. A short officer had himself 
a particular target, high on the shoulders of his men. The 
fortress cannon fired heavily upon the wading and splashing soldiers 
1 Ciwe, vi, 79-So. 
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as they struggled slowly forward; but the Freoch defenders fled when 
their advance continued. The Cow Path was taken, and the town 
completely isolated.^ “ Our greatest difficulties,” wrote Marlborough 

to Godolphin (August 20), “for the siege of Bouchain are over 

They are now shut up on all sides.” 

The siege-train began to arrive from Tournai on August 21. The 
approach trenches were opened the next day, and the batteries began 
to fire on the 50th. While Marlborough bombarded Bouchain, 
Villars bombarded him. “The situation of both armies is so extra- 
ordinary,” he wrote to Godolphin (September 3), 

that our army which attacks the town is bombarded by the enemy; 
and we have several posts so near to each other that the sentinels 
have conversations. The whole French army being so camped that 
they are seen by the garrison of Bouchain, makes the defence the 
more obstinate; but, with the blessing of God, I hope we shall get 
the better of them, and, if they opinatre beyond reason, may be an 
argument for their being made prisoners of war.® 

The spectacle of a siege proceeding with two great armies so 
closely interlocked was unique in the wars of the eighteenth century. 
It was watched by all Europe with profound interest. The actual 
reduction of the fortress proceeded with great rapidity. By Septem- 
ber 1 2 the long ordeal reached its end. The governor hung out white 
flags upon all attacks. He offered to surrender the fortress if he 
could march out with the honours of war. Marlborough usually 
accorded such conditions. But on this occasion he determined to 
inflict upon Villars, under whose eyes the drama proceeded, a rebuke 
which would be everywhere noticed. He demanded that the garri- 
son should yield themselves prisoners of war. The governor refused, 
and a terrible bombardment was resumed. The defenders then 
proposed they should become technically prisoners of war, but 
should be allowed to reside in France on parole, because the Dutch 
fed their prisoners so badly. A second time the bombardment was 
resumed, and after some hours unconditional surrender was made. 
Two thousand five hundred men marched out of the place into 
captivity. The Allies had sustained four thousand casualties in the 
siege. Marlborough was master of Bouchain. It was his last con- 
quest and command. 

Meanwhile his relations with Oxford continued apparently to imf 
prove. Evidently he tried to indicate that the necessary concessions 
1 vi, 8a * Ibid.^ 81-82. 
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coight be made to France, leaving Spain to be cleated up later, 
and that he would undertake this task. “I must confess to you,” he 
wrote to Oxford (September 5), “the last six weeks have given me 
frequent and sensible remembrances of my growing old; the con- 
science of my doing my utmost for the Queen’s service, the hopes of 
her Majesty’s acceptance and the assurance of your friendship are 
my chief consolation, and ... if I can any way contribute towards 
the putting the war in Spain or any other part of the service Ion a 
better foot ... I pray you will not spare me.”^ I 

Oxford for his part went very far in his protestations of frienobhip 
to Marlborough. He even touched upon the secret negotiations\for 
peace which he was conducting, though his letters attained a ^ry 
high economy of truth. \ 

August i%ISeptember 8 

I have delayed mentioning a particular of great moment because 
I have no cipher to write to your Grace, but I shall reserve the whole 
to send by Lord Stair. In general it is this: the French made an oficr 
to the Queen of a general peace, and to do it by the canal of England. 
The Queen’s answer was she would enter into no separate treaty, 
neither should it be transacted here; she had several things to demand 
for the good and quiet of her dominions, but she was resolved not 
to act without her allies, and particularly the States. They [the French] 
sent a paper in general promising satisfaction to all the allies, in 
barriers, in trade, and all other articles: this being thought too general, 
they have sent a man over to explain it: what he says will all be trans- 
mitted over by Lord Raby. 

And upon the personal issue: 

I can say no more than this, that I shall leave it to my actions to 
speak for me, and so give your Grace demonstration that I am the 
same man towards you as I was the first day I had the honour of your 
acquaintance; and I shall as heartily promote everything under your 
care as I did, or would have done, in any time since I have been 
known to you.* 

But all the time poison was working. 

St John to O^ord 

Windsor 

Septemhir 4, 17x1 

. • . John Drummond intended to leave Amsterdam this week, SO 
that he will soon be here. Heinsius and Buys both told him tbcit 
accounts from the army assured them that Torcy was in England, They 
* Bath Papers, i* ao8. ? Marlborough Papers, p. S 9 W* 
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, Jk)^ tipsited the Duke of Harl^tough migbt not be in d» sectet of 
' 4i» peae^ ^ Bnys reflected with u^umth on the tteatment whidi he 
had OMrdved ficom his Grace and from l>)rd Townshend when tibe 
last negotiation was on foot.^ 

One bf Oxford’s correspondents wrote (September 1711): 

At the same time that the outed family are applauded above measure^ 
and, bloated on the success at Bouchain, I find they double 
m^ce against your Lordship, and spare no cost to encourage pam- 
phlets agnimt the Ministry, ’Tis a notion in the pamphlet shops that 
Whiggish libels sell best, so industrious are they to propagate scandal 
a^ fkls^ood. The taking of Bouchain now animat ps tV>pm 
’tis a mighty glorious thing for them to be as long in taking a littif 
town as our ancestors have been in reducing aU France; but why is 
Dunkirk spared all this time? either for treacherous reasons or out of 
remorse of conscience.^ 

The project of wintering on the frontier had moved forward 
slowly. The Treasurer showed himself well disposed towards it, 
and made great play with providing the money and enjoining secrecy! 
The Dutch, however, were reluctont to promise their contribution. 
They had become with reason deeply suspicious of the F-ngli^ih 
Government. Marlborough still hoped to persuade them, and might 
^ell have succeeded had he been able to return to The Hague 
immediately after the fall of Bouchaim- This was, however, im- 
|)OS8ible. The English Ministers received the Dutch objections with 
mward satisfaction. They found themselves in the agreeable position 
of obliging Marlborough and making a show of favouring his 
stdrern^ without having to make any substantial exertion. It suited 
Bolingbroke particularly to throw the blame upon the backward 
allies, Marlborough in urging his scheme had stated, incautiously 
perl»ps, that it was vital to a successful campaign in 1712. The 
Secretary of State lost no time in exploiting this admission widi dae 
Queen, the project has been disappointed,” he wrote (Septm- , 
her 25),' “it has not been so by your Majesty, who gave orders few; 
r^dily entering into the necessary measures on your part. However; 
it is of some use to have my lord Marlborough’s confession, diat 
•we may be ^bled from doi^ anything the next yeair, and »h« t 
tb« may, perhaps, be in a condition to act offensively.’**: 

This produced the desired effect upon the royal migd , “I thmk,'” 
wrote the Queen to Oxford (September), “the D. of MarBbo^Si;' 
ahews pWner than ever by this new projea his unwillingness ifor a 
■ \P 9 dl^ v, 84., « 94- , • Cobc; vj, ttw 
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peace, but I hope our negociations will succeed and then it will not 
be in his power to prevent it.”^ 

Oxford seemed genuinely disappointed. “Ours is a very unlucky 
situation,” he wrote to Marlborough, “that every one is shrinking 
from the war, and at the same time casting the burthen upon Britain, 
and yet unwilling to let her have the least advantage. I would to 
God that our Allies would resolve either to make a good war or a 
good peace.”* . • j 

Marlborough could do no more than put the facts before Heinsius.* 
He allowed himself to indulge the illusion that a friendly \basis 
had been established between him and the Cabinet under whim he 
was serving. He seems to have relied too much upon the Treasurer’s 
professions of goodwill. The warfare of pamphlets continued. One 
praising Marlborough’s strategy was thought erroneously by 
Ministers at home to have emanated from his chaplain. Dr Hare. A 
virulent counterblast by Mrs Manley was circulated. Marlborough 
on reading this was thrown into lively and excessive distress. 

to Sarah ^ 

Oct, 17 it 

*^1 have receiv’d Your letters by Collins, and the print’d paper 
call’d Bouchain, as also a villinous answer to itt, by which I am of 
opinion, as I have been for some time, that whilcst these barbarous 
proceedings are in fashon, it were to be wished that we shou’d never 
apear in print, and endeavour to do all the good we can, without 
expecting ether favour or justice; it is impossible for me to express 
the real concern I have had on the account of this barbarous libel, 
when I am emparing my health, and venturing every thing for the 
good of my Country.* 

He appealed, somewhat naively, to Harley to protect him from 
such attacks while he was serving at the front. 

1 Bath Papers, /f.Af.C, i, 212. 2 Coxe, vi, 109, 

® ★it will be in the power of the French [he wrote (September 28)] to have such 
a superiority as must g^ve the law next campagne, especially if what 1 hear be trew 
that you will not agree to the Project sent by Ld. Albemarle, fearing it might be 
contrary to the Treatys of Contribution made by M. Pesters. It is most certain that the 
foundation of that Project is to hinder the Enemy from making their magazines, 
which I think . . . must have given us a good Peace; but if the fact be so by the Treatys 
of Contribution that they arc to make their magazines in quiet, I very much dread 
the consequences for the next campagne; & am very much afraid that if they make 
the right use of it, they may retake Bouchain, when our troops are quartered at so 
great a distance as the Project of the Council of State sends them. I do not Batter 
myself that any representation of mine shou’d change your resolutions, but 1 dear my 
eonsdence by letting you know what I fear. [Heinsius Archives.] 

* Blenheim MSS. 
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Marlborough to Oxford 

October 19, 1711 

. . . There are two papers lately published, on your side, and some 
copies are already got here; the tide of one is “Bouchain” and the other 
an answer to it. I do not know whether your lordship looks into such 
papers, and I heartily wish they had been kept from me, I am sure 
you cannot hear of one without the other; and when I protest to 
you I am no way concerned in the former, I doubt not but you will 
have some feeling of what I suffer from the latter. . * . The authors 
of these papers, as well the one as the other, are not only my enemies, 
they are yours too, my lord; they are enemies to the Queen, and poison 
to her subjects ; and it would be worth the while to make a strict search 
after them, that the punishment they deserve may be inflicted upon 
them. But all the remedy, all the ease I can at present expect, under 
this mortification is that you, my lord, would do me the justice to 
believe me in no way an abettor or encourager of what has given me 
a mortal wound; but I will endeavour to bear up under it.^ 

Considering that undoubtedly Sarah through Maynwaring was 
active in attacking the Government and that the Whig scribes plied 
their quills with partisan vigour, Oxford was entitled to the full 
advantage of his reply. 


Oxford to Marlborough 

October 19/50 

... I hope my sentiments are so fully known of that villainous way 
of libelling, I need say little to your Grace upon that subject. When 
I had the honour to be Secretary of State, I did, by an impartial prose- 
cution, silence most of them, until a party of men {i.e. the Whigs], 
for their own ends, supported them against the laws and my prosecu- 
tion. I do assure your Grace I abhor the practice as mean and dis- 
ingenuous. I have made it so familiar to myself, by some years^ 
experience, that as I know I am every week, if not every day, in some 
libel or other, so I would willingly compound that all the ill-natured 
scribblers should have licence to write ten times more against me, 
upon condition they would write against nobody else. I do assure 
your Grace I neither know nor desire to know any of the authors; 
and as I heartily wish this barbarous war was at an end, I shall be 
very ready to take any part in suppressing them.® 

After Bouchain Marlborough, still hoping to carry out his plan 
for die advanced winter quarters, had wished to attack Quesnoy. 
He rode out with the cavalry and reconnoitred the intervetung 
country. He persuaded Oxford to support this further operation. 

1 Coxe, vi, xai-xaa. ^ 
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But once again the Dutdi in dieit uncertainty were disinclined to 
spend more life and treasure. They made no effort to provide the 
forage and supplies which Marlborough required, and after garrison- 
ing Bouchain and repairing its fortifications he withdrew upon 
Toumai, and in October sorrowfully dispersed the Grand Army 
to its normal winter quarters. 

He now set out for home. He wrote to Oxford a letter so con- 
ciliatory and submissiye as to be painful for his admirers toj read, 
but for which there was justification in the tone of Oxford’s corre- 
spondence \ 

October 17 x 1 

But, my lord, as you have given me encouragement to cntcr\into 
the strictest friendship with you, and I have done nothing to forfeit 
it, I beg your friendly advice in what manner I am to govern myself, 
You cannot but imaffne ^twould he a Unrihk mortification to pass by The 
Hagce^ mtb our pknipotentiaries there; and myself a stranger to their trans^ 
actions; and what hopes can I have of any countenance at home^ if I am not 
thought fit to be trusted abroad, I could have been content^ to have 
passed the winter on the frontier, if the States had done their part; 
but, under my present circumstances, I am really at a loss what part 
to take. My lord, I have put myself wholly into your hands, and shall 
be entirely guided by your advice, if you will be so kind as to favour 
me with it.^ 

Wc can see the answer he received from his letter to Sarah of 
October iz, 

*Thc intelligence You have had as to the particulars of the peace 
having been sent to me, is without foundation, and I know the inten- 
tions of those that now govern is that I am to have nothing to do in 
the peace. This is what I am extreame glad off, but thay must not know 
it, . . . As I am now convinced the peace will be conclud’d this Winter, 
I shall take my measures for living a retier’d life, if it may be in Eng- 
land I shall be glad of it, if not my business shall be to seek a good climate^ 
for my Constitution is extreamly spoilt.* 

He also made a request to Oxford upon a matter petty enough to 
excite amusement. He had evidently allowed himself to be deceived 
by the Treasurer’s copious affabilities. But this was not the moment 
to ask for paltry favours. 

I entreat your lordship will please to direct Mr Lowndes to send 
orders to the Custom-house that my baggage, and some small remains 
of my camp provisions, may pass direedy to Whitehall, and be visited 
1 Coxe, vi, III, s Bleohetm MS$* 
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thexe, as has been practised in former years. I flatter myself your 

lord^p will believe me when I promise you I will make no ill use 

of this indulgence.^ 

“Thus,” wrote General Kane, “ended the Duke of Marlborough’s 
last campaign, which may be truly reckoned amongst the greatest 
he ever made.” Natzmer goes even farther. “The year 1711,” he 
wrote, "was certainly the most glorious for my lord Duke. . . . 
Next to God this success [the passing of the lines] must be attributed 
solely to his wisdom, and he can be justly given credit for it as a 
roup-de-tite.”* 

Some records of a regimental officer are also available, and are of 
value.* 

In after-years Marlborough always looked back to the campaign 

1 October 26; G>xc, vi, 114. ® Natzmer, p. jzS. 

* From the family records of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon HalswelL 

Captain James Gordon to Lieutenant Swan^ Royal Scots Fusiliers 

September la, lyii 

*^This year the D. of Marlb. has certainly made it appear that as much of the glory 
of this war is due to him as aniebody else; for you know Prince Eugene had always 
the vogue before; not that I should pretend to detract from the Sterling merit of that 
great man, but only I would that every one have his due. Pray give my respects to 
all my good friends in your Regiment, and oblige your most obedient humble servant. 

And to James Murdock, minister of Kirkcordan: 

*Wc have been very busie this Summer; whereas when we took the field we were 
all persuaded we should be idle; but the D. of Marlborough, who is as famous for 
Stratagems as ever Ulysses was and more happy in his victories than Hannibal himself, 
under Providence and good Fortune, would not suffer us to be passive; but on the 
contrary vc have been very active and successful in pushing the enemy, not only 
within the walls but in the field, having got over their prodigious lines, wlfich nobody 
thought we should have done without a battel ; but having never lost a man in the cause, 
it is of mote consequence to us than any battel we have fought this war, besides the 
considerable litde Town of Bouchain; so the campaign being near an end, we reckon 
wc have no more but to go to garrison very soon; for this end our army is divided 
up and down the fields. 

And the neat year: 

ifHovt much the D. of Marlborough was traduced and detracted from, amongst 
*em, how much his ingenious strategenis and notable feats of war were contemned and 
set at nought witness the Siege of Bouchain. What a simple insignificant [thing] it 
was reckoned and how contemptibly it was spoken of among 'em; tho' the D. of 
Ormonde, when he saw and considered it, thought it as signal and remarkable action 
as he ever either heard or read of, finding that we are thereby near master of the Scheldt, 
that there are above 76 villages in its Chatelleny, how inconsiderable so ever it be in 
itself, and what prodigious d^culties there were in the Siege, which sometimes seemM 
to be insuperable. 1 hope Sir Thomas Hammond [Hanmer] is gone home, sensible 
of a great many mistakes and opinions abundance of his compatriot laboof 
under, and will endeavour to undeceive ’em, for sure the most part of ’em that baa 
served under the D. of Marlborough must love him for his shining merit and capacity. 
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of 1 71 1 with pride. The Blenheim tapestries made under his direc- 
tions assign to the capture of Bouchain a prominence over any of 
the great battles he had won. To understand this one must weigh 
the fects and figures. An army of perhaps 130,000 opposed by 
90,000 could normally undertake a first-class siege, and provide a 
covering force which at any time could fight a battle behind entrench- 
ments, or even at a hazard in the open. But for an army of 90,000 
to effect the conquest of a fully garrisoned fortress in the facfe of at 
least 96,000 was an overturning of all the rules and experience result- 
ing from twenty-five years of continuous war. \ 

Thus ended the ten campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough, 
during which he had won four great battles and many secondary 
actions and combats, and had taken by siege thirty fortresses^ In 
this process he had broken the military power of France, and 
reduced the first of military nations to a condition in which they 
were no longer feared by any country. He had practically destroyed 
the French barrier with the exception of some fortresses of the third 
line, and at any time a road into France could be opened. During 
the whole of these ceaseless operations of war on the largest scale 
the world had seen, or was to see for several generations, confronted 
by the main armies of France and their best generals, he had never 
sustained a defeat or even a serious check. Hardly a convoy had 
been cut up or a camp surprised. The aspect which these affurs 
wore to friend and foe alike was that of certain victory in any battle, 
siege, or foray he might undertake. The annals of war contain no 
similar record. 

Here is a tribute which was surely not unwelcome: 

Thursdc^^ August 9 , 1711 

3^Dear Grandpapa 

1 did not write to you before because 1 could not congratulate you for any victory 
but now I heartily do upon that glorious success of passing the Lines petformed by 
her Majestys Arms under your Command july 25 in the low countries. I hope you 
will go on in winning of Battles, taking of towns & beating & routing the French in 
all manner of ways, and then come home with a good peace & look back upon those 
gloriotis toils of the battles of Ramellies Bleinheim Schelenberg &c & the sieges of 
oudenard Ghent &c. I am now at the Lodge in the little Park & like it verry well 
the Birds are verry pretty. I wish you all happiness & good success in aU your under* 
takings. I hope you will think nothing ^ this flattery, for it is my thoughts, & I 
cant help saying 

Happy the Isle with such a Hcroe blest 
What Vertue dwells not in his loyal breast? 

On thursday 2 of August 1 presented the Banner^to dbe Queen & was received but 
coldly. You see 1 write on tho I have no awnser. Your dudfuli Grandson, 

[Blenheim MSS.] W^ Godolphw 



Chapter Twenty-seven 

THE SECRET NEGOTIATIONS 

I7II— JANUARY-OCTOBER 

T he negotiations which eventually led to the Treaty of 
Utrecht must now be related. In 1715, when under 
George I the triumphant, and justly indignant, Whigs 
were busily seeking evidence for the impeachment of 
Oxford, a “Committee of Secrecy” was appointed to find out how 
the negotiations had first been set on foot; and also whether any 
overtures had been made by ex-Ministers for a Jacobite restoration 
in the event of Queen Anne’s death. The object so ardently pursued 
was to fix a criminal responsibility upon Oxford which would 
deprive him of liberty, if not of life. Hopes centred upon Prior’s 
papers, which had been impounded by the new Whig Ambassador, 
Marlborough’s friend. Lord Stair. Prior had been Secretary at the 
English Embassy in Paris, and all transactions were believed to have 
passed through his hands. Nothing, however, rewarded this 
diligent search; all that was found was already public. In 1711 a 
letter from Versailles dated April 11/22 had reached London, had 
forthwith been brought before the Cabinet, and immediately com- 
municated through Lord Raby to the Dutch. No fault could be 
found with this, and efforts to go behind or beyond it proved fruit- 
less. It was not until Torcy’s memoirs were published towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, when all the actors had been in their 
graves for two generations, that the truth, supplemented still latet 
by research in the French archives, became known. 

When Marshal Tallard was Ambassador in London before the 
war he had as chaplain a French priest named Gaultier. Tallard, 
departing in 1702 upon the rupture between England and France, 
left Gaultier, instructing him, in Torcy’s words, 

to prolong his stay in London as long as he was allowed to dwell 
there, to watch events discreedy, and to report to the French MinUter 
i for Foreign Affairs, but to do this with the discretion necessary to 
avoid being* looked upon and accused in England as a spy; the^oce 
, to wti^ mely, and in a manner which wovdd npt draw upon 
’'V ' ' *73 . ’ ■: 



an bt<kf v£ expaMoa from England, ot other usage even 
pleasant.* 

Eight years had passed during which the Abhd had Buthfully . 
fulfilled his part. After a while he became chaplain to G>unt GaiQ^/ 
and was accustomed to celebrate Mass in his Embassy chapd. In 
this secure position he heard and saw all he could, but wrote seldom . 
to France, and never upon military matters. No one had the slighttet 
idea that he was a French agent. Lord Jersey, a Tory-Jacobite noble 
of strong French sympathies, had been English Ambassador in Pans 
after the Peace of Ryswick. He had married a French Catholic, ann 
this lady was accustomed to attend Mass at GaUas’s chapel. Thet^ 
Gaultier became acquainted with her. He gained the confidence of 
the Jersey household, and thus extended his political and sociaT. 
contacts in London. Jersey, though not holding or seeking office, 
stood well with the new Ministers.* In particular he was intimate 
with Harley, as he then was, and Shrewsbury. When, therefore, he 
found them eager for peace and looking around for Some secret 
channel to France, he suggested the Abb6 Gaultier as a trustworthy 
emissary. The two English Ministers readily fell in with the idea. I 
They confabulated with Gaultier, and, unknown to any other 
person, unknown to the Cabinet, unknown even to St John, Secre- 
tary of State, they sent hhn through the lines near Nieuport to Paris, 
where he arrived on January 7/18, 1711. He was diaxged to tell 
Torcy that the new Ministers sought peace and believed it necessary 
to the welfare of England, and that they would be glad if Louis XIV . 
would propose to the Dutch a renewal of the conferences- which had 
ended at Gertruydenberg in the summer. This time the English 
plenipotentiaries would make sure the negotiations should not be 
broken down by the Dutch. 

“ Who would have said at this time,” wrote Torcy in his memoirs, 

that the property of that formidable Alliance of the enemies of France 
and Spain had reached its final limit; . . . that the Suprme Bmg Who ' 
fixes the bounds of the sea and calms when it pleases Him fire fptce 
of its tides would stop so swiftly the torrent c£ so many victories; 
mat bdbre two years ^d flowed away these proud warriors, so morik . 
with their successes, would, confounded in their designs, restore tp '. 
the King the most important fortresses they had captured; that mere- ' 
would no longer be any question of their demanding hostages to 

t Totey, MimuHt, p. ^6. 

s He was to get a peosion £ioi>o ftotn Fnoce fiat his services (see 
Bsajss', Octc^ i 8}5, p. 15). 
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guarantee the inviolable word of a great King, nor of proposing as 
the foundation of a Treaty odious prelinunaties; . . . dtat in spite of 
the efibrts of the Alliance and the advantages it had gathered, 

the grandson of St Louis chosen by Providence to reign in Spain 
would dwell secure upon his throne, recognized as monarch and 
lawful possessor of Spain and the Indies by a host of foes, who brought 
home after so many years of bloody war nothing but the crushing 
burden of the debts contracted to sustain their vast designs? ^ 

Totcy only knew Gaultier from his Secret Service reports.® He 
was greatly surprised to find his own skilful spy in London return- 
ing to him in the capacity of envoy from the British Government. 
Gaultier, departing brusquely from the actual terms of his mission, 
spoke at once as a zealous Frenchman. “Do you want peace? I 
come to bring you the means of negotiating and concluding peace 
independently of the Dutch, who are unworthy of the consideration 
of the King and of the honour which he has so often extended diem 
by addressing himself to them, and by seeking to pacify Europe 
though them.” “To ask,” comments Torcy, “a Minister of 
Louis XIV if he wished for peace was like asking a sick man attacked 
by a long and dangerous malady if he wished to get well.” He 
showed, however, far more suspicion of his own employee, Gaultier, 
than had the two English Ministers. It seemed to him incredible 
that such proposals could reach him through such a channel. How- 
ever, die British emissary asked very htde. “Give me,” he said, “a 
letter to Lord Jersey. Write to him simply that you have been very 
glad to learn from me that he was in good health; that you have 
charged me to thank him for his regards, and to give him your 
compliments. This letter will suffice by itself for my passport, and 
for my credentials to listen to any proposals which may be made to 
■ you. I will return to London, and bring them back in no time.” 

Torcy consulted the King, and all was discussed in council at 
Versailles. There was a natural doubt whether the English advances 
were genuine, but the opinion prevailed that “the overtures of the 
new Ministers were less deserving of suspicion, because it was their 
personal interest that the war which redounded to the presdge of 
their opponents should end at once.” It was decided to give 
,, Gaultier his letter. “There do not seem,” remarks Torcy, “any 
objechons to writing it, but many in refusing to do so.”» 

* Totcy, p. 6Si. 

* The Abbs bed been tepotting tegnbitly to Totcy tinoe about Janoaty 1710, See 
' SdetBon, p. 50. 

* p. 
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The Ahb 6 Gaultier did not transact business only with Torcy. 
With that Minister’s assent he also visited Marshal Berwick on 
Harley’s behalf. 

“He told me,” says Berwick, 

that he had orders to speak to me about the Pretender’s afBdrs, and 
to concert with me the means of restoring him; but before he entered 
upon the point, he was to exact a promise, first that no person/ at 
Saint-Germain, not even the Queen, should be privy to the matter; 
secondly, that Queen Anne should enjoy the Crown in tranquillity 
during her life, provided that she confirmed the possession of it to 
her brother after her death; thirdly, that sufficient securities should 
be given for the preservation of the Church of England, and of the 
liberties of the kingdom. To all this, it may easily be imagined, that\ 
I readily consented, and I had the same confirmed to him by the Pre- 
tender, to whom I introduced him for that purpose. . • . In order to 
shew that we would omit nothing, and to give proofs of our sincerity, 
we wrote to all the Jacobites to join in with the Court. This contri- 
buted greatly to make the Queen’s party so superior in the House of 
Commons that everything was carried there according to her wishes.^ 

Gaultier reached London on January 28/February 8. He displayed 
Torcy’s letter to Harley, Shrewsbury, and (it is to be presumed) 
Jersey, whom alone it apparently concerned. By word of mouth 
he stated that the French were ready to treat and to come into 
conference. The two Ministers were disappointed that France was 
not more forthcoming. Perhaps they realized how very cheapening 
to their position Gaultier’s first mission had been. They felt con- 
scious of a rebuff. Evidently Gaultier was made sensible of their 
mood, because in a letter dated February 1 5 he put something not 
far removed from an ultimatum before his French masters. He wrote 
that the friendly British Government earnestly hoped that a definite 
offer of peace would come to them from Paris, and in such a form 
that it would appear to have arisen spontaneously from France. 
This alone would enable these Ministers who were running risks 
by their peace policy to preserve their reputation, both with Parlia- 
ment and their aUies. He had, or affected to have, a hammer with 
which to drive this nail. The armies were assembling. Marlbor6ug]h 
would soon take the field with Eugene at his side. “Be assured,” 
wrote Gaultier (February 27, 1711), 

that you will never have so fine an occasion of ending this quarrd 
than that which is open to-day; for if the Duke of Marlborough 
^ Berwick, ii, 182-183. 
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should happen to gain anothet battle during the impending campaign 
in Flanders, the Queen with her new Ministers will be obliged to fall 
back once more into the hands of the Presbyterians, and God knows 
when we shall have an end to this war. 

And, a few days later (March lo), ^‘They [our friends] are always of 
the same feelings here. . . . What then do you fear?’^^ 

Torcy and the French Government, from the King downward, 
had their fears, but their hesitation was due rather to their growing 
hopes. Some profound and to them blessed change had occurred in 
England, and the whole Alliance might collapse. The Great Council 
which sat around the King, with Madame de Maintenon close at 
hand, became conscious not merely of relief, but of a wonderful 
opportunity. In this atmosphere the discussion was hard, and 
Torcy, who was determined not to lose the thread, or cord even, that 
had been thrust into his hands, had serious anxieties. A further 
interchange between the Governments took place without modify- 
ing the issue. In the end the shadow of Marlborough taking the 
field, and the chance which none could ignore of another shattering 
tattle, decided the French to comply with the wishes of the English 
Ministers. Torcy dwelt upon the Dutch reports — coloured no doubt 
— of the steadfastness of the new English Government. To break 
at this point, he wrote, would have been in effect 

to preserve to this General the dangerous authority which he had 
over the troops, and to leave him still in the command of the Armies: 
it would in any case be difficult to deprive him of it; his reputation was 
too firmly established, and no capital fault could yet be imputed to 
him. No general officer in England possessed the same talents, and 
none could fill his place in the confidence of the Allies. The new 
Ministers had curtailed his authority; but this rather futile mark of 
their ill-will in itself showed him that he was feared and that his 
services were indispensable. He was irritated by the affronts made to 
his wife, to his allies, to his friends, and by seeing their enemies 
promoted in their places. They had vexed him still more in cutting 
off part of the power he had wielded in preceding years, but none 
the less they had left him enough to revenge himself. The sole way 
of reducing him to the rank of an ordinary subject, was to make 
peace.* 

Thus Torcy records the arguments he had used. They prevailed, 
and when Gaultier arrived on April 6/17 to procure the reply the 

1 French Foreign Office Archives, “Angleterrc,” tome 23,2; quoted in O. Weber, 
Bit Friede pon Vtmbt^ p. 27. 

* Totcy, p..^65. 
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Council met to consideic a formal Ftendi propo^Sal for a treaty, first 
with England, but carrying with it the conwquence of a gtnecidi 
peace. “As no one could doubt foat the King tras in a cohditjbn i 
to continue the war with honour, it should not be talon as a sign oi \ 
weakness that his Majesty was prepared to break the\ilcnce wWdi ' 
he had kept since the separation at Gertruydenberg,” Accordingly 
the King offered to negotiate peace on the following basis: Ihe . 
English should have effective guarant^s for the future of their 
commerce in Spain, in the Indies, and in the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Dutch should have an adequate Barrier for the ^dfeW 
of their Republic; and this Barrier should be '‘agreeable to me 
English nation”; the Dutch should further have entire freedom and 
security for their trade. Arrangements would be made in good faith, 
and in the most reasonable spirit to satisfy all the allies of Englmd 
and Holland. “As the success of the King of Spain’s afiairs opois . 
new e^dients for settling the disputes about the Spanish Moi^chy, 
an effort will be made to surmount the difficulties in this quarter, 
and to safeguard the commerce and generally the interests of all 
Powers engaged in the present war.” Conferences should be opened ^ 
at once upon this basis, and the King would treat either with England 
and Holland alone or jointly with them and their allies, according 
as England might wish. Aiz-la-Chapelle or Lidge might be the scene 
of the conferences for a general peace, at the choice of England.^ 
Gaultier delivered this very important document, dated April 
ii/aa, in London ten days later. Harley was still indoors, absorl^ 
in the financial schemes he was preparing for Parliament. Up to this . 
point his only Ministerial confidant had been Shrewsbury. It was 
now necessary to inform the Dutch. Shrewsbury had ventured thus . 
frr in this delicate and, in those days, dangerous transadion. But 
now he was determined that the responsibility should be shat^ 
with the Cabinet. His wishes prevailed. The Frendt note ' 
brought before the Cabinet and sent to the Dutdi “as a paper come 
to the Queen’s hands, without saying how.” , • 

It was not until this Cabinet (April 26) that St John, dw? Secretary . 
of State who has been so often credited with the whole of the pe^ .. 
negotiations, was allowed to enter into them. Hitherto had beed 
writing to Drummond, now the important link widi, foe l 

party, assurances for the benefit of the Dutch of foe Britifo reso^; 
to prosecute foe war to foe end, and to make peace only in cOnsnaom'^ 
..Repressing whatever surprise or res^tment he may have fidt at 

' Lamberty, vi, 669, 
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having been kept in the dark, or possibly not knowing even now 
of Gaultier’s to-ings and ftxnings, he accepted the new position. 
Harley, while moving towards a very large objective in the mole- 
Uke &shion which he enjoyed, had taken little care of detail. Lord 
Jersey had fed Gaultier with all sorts of suggestions, and made 
through him offers which went far beyond anything that the two 
Ministers had contemplated. He had let it be supposed that England 
would give up Gibraltar and Minorca,^ and, above all, he had 
fostered the idea that all these peace parleys, so precious in them- 
selves, were but the preliminary to the succession of the Prince of 
Wales upon the death of the Queen. In fact, the French Govern- 
ment had been amaaed at the language which Gaultier seemed to 
be authoriaed to use on behalf of Britain. Now and henceforward 
the business passed out of these irresponsible hands into the masterly, 
if unscrupulous, grip of St John. Within a few weeks of the receipt 
of the French proposal he had taken that complete control of t^ 
whole negotiation which he never relinquished until the Treaty of 
Utrecht was signed. 

The Cabinet in general were also at this time apprised of Harley’s 
South Sea project. Buckingham urged that a demand should be 
made upon the French for “cautionary towns,” or mote properly 
‘treaty ports,’ in the West Indies and South America, in order that 
the hopes which were to be aroused might be capable of fulfilment. 
It was therefore decided to send not only Gaultier but Matthew 
Prior, who was in St John’s particular circle, and had diplomatic 
experience in France, to Paris, to ask for additional easements and 
to procure from the French more e!q>licit undertakings upon the 
commercial aspect. “I always thought it very wrong,” said the 
Queen, “to send people abroad of meane extraction; but since you 
think Prior will be very usefull at this time, I will comply with 
yo»ir desire.”* Prior’s commission was extensive. Now for the first 
time, at the beginning of July, there appears a written document on 
the British side of the negotiations. It was remarkable: 

Le sieur Prior est pleinement instroit et autotis6 de communiquer 
i la France nos demandes Prillminaires, et de nous en rapporter la 
nSponse. 

A.R.* 

This document was, of course, disclosed to the Committee of 
Secrecy in 1715; and it was immediately noticed that the Queen 

* See Pieodi Foieign Office Aidiives, "Angletene,” tome *5}, f. 45. 

* Pattets. i, 217. * P.R.O., Treaty Pi^ea, f. 15. 
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had given this general and far-reaching authority to a comparatively 
small personage upon her own sign manual. No Minister cared, or 
dared, to take formal responsibility for this extraordinary ‘power.' 
Anne was willing as sovereign alone to bear the brunt before . 
Parliament. When in due course Prior in his examination was 
asked, “Did the Lord Treasurer send you to France?” he was able 
to reply, “No, I was sent by the Queen.” This evidence, coupled 
with the document, was insurmountable, and after four yews 
Harley’s subtlety and foresight stood him in good stead. \ 

Thus empowered. Prior proceeded in the deepest secrecy, whim 
nevertheless was to some extent already penetrated,^ to Versailles, 
where he arrived on the evening of July 21. He had three inteft 
views with Torcy. In the first he unfolded the English demands. If 
was the purpose of the new Government to secure substantial com- 
mercial advantages for England by agreement with the French 
before hampering themselves with claims on behalf of the Allies. 
England required, first, the right to import African negro slaves 
into the West Indies and South America, termed in the discussions 
the Assiento; secondly, the naval bases of Gibraltar and Minorca; , 
thirdly, the cession of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and various 
fishing and trading rights in those quartets ; fourthly, the demolition 
of the fortifications at Dunkirk; and, fifthly, the recognition by 
France of the sovereignty of Queen Anne. After these requirements 
had been set forth Prior was instructed to ask for the everlasting 
division of the crowns of France and Spain, an adequate Barrier for 
Holland, an especial barrier for the Duke of Savoy, and a barrier 
for the Empire. Nothing was said about the succession in England; 
nothing about the Germanic frontiers on the Rhine; nothing about 
the Emperor’s claims in Italy, Spain, Bavaria, or the Netherlands. 
All this was left for future discussion. 

At Prior’s last interview Torcy, feeling himself in the presence of 
a Government which wished to make a separate peace for its own 
special advantage behind the backs and at the expense of its allies, 
felt sufficiently emboldened to ask abruptly, “What is France to, 
have from England in return for all this?” In all previous negotia- 

^ Brydges to Marlhorongb 

/iW9/*o, 17*1 

*It is lookt upon hete as certain, that there arc Propositions in agitation for a Graerat 
Peace. Y, G. must undoubtedly be apprised of them, if there are, tho y* treaty is carried 
on ■with y* unnost secrecy, if there is one, I am inclined to believe, that y* Message which 
was sent with so much privacy about three weeks ago to Holland was upon that 
account. [Stowe Collection, 57, v, 89-9 Huntington Library, Cahfotnia.] 
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tions England had prescribed terms in conjunction with her allies. 
The atmosphere was different now. A transaction which would be 
regarded as odious by all except its peculiar beneficiaries, and not a 
general peace, was on the board, or, rather, under it. Prior, who, 
though a good poet, was not lacking in diplomatic experience or 
skill, and who knew France and the French well, was taken aback. 
Like other Englishmen, he had nursed for some years the feeling, 
bom of unbroken success, that we had only to ask what we thought 
reasonable to receive it. He replied, “Spain and the Indies for 
Philip V.” “Have you, then,” inquired Torcy, “Spain at your 
disposal?” Prior was astonished at this rejoinder. Torcy pursued 
his advantage. He read to Harle3r’s envoy the latest batch of Pet- 
kum’s letters from Holland, from which it appeared, or was made 
to appear, that the Dutch, fearing an English desertion, were them- 
selves ready to enter into private preliminaries. 

No progress was made in these conversations, except that it 
became dear that Great Britain was entirely resolved on peace and 
persuaded it could be obtained on the terms she wished; and that 
France saw enormous opportunities, first from British over-eager- 
ness, and secondly from disagreements among the Allies the moment 
they became aware of the secret negotiations. Upon the commercial 
aspect there was a complete deadlock. So it was dedded that Prior 
and Gaultier should return to London, and that the discussions 
should be resumed there. Mesnager, the French commercial expert, 
was also to go, but to travel separately. Mesnager entered England 
without detection, but Prior, by the untutored zeal of a Customs 
official, was arrested at Dover. He was, of course, released as soon 
as he produced the warrant of the Secretary of State. But die fact 
became known outside the dose Court and Cabinet drde, and 
rumour immediately ran rife.^ 

The lengthy document containing Mesnager’s instructions was 

1 Brydges to Marlborough 

August 23, 17H 

★Wc have a strong report in town of a secret negotiation of peace being carried 
on, and that which confirms people in this opinion is the search that was lately made 
of some persons as they landed upon coming over from France, but were released again 
upon their producing passes from the Secretary of State and all their papers delivered 
to him. * . , Mr Prior was declared to be one of the number. I would not trouble 
your Grace with a matter of town talk if I had not a reason to look upon it as being 
true and that he went over about three weeks ago with Monsieur dc Torcy’s secretary, 
and whether the treaty has been desired by the French and what promises have be^ 
. c^ered or asked I am wholly a stranger to. 

F*$. There was a G>uncil last Sunday at Windsor and his Grace the Duke of Somer- 
set did not endeavour to come into it, [Blenheim MSS.] 
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rematkable because it showed that the French only half behest 
that the English Ministers were bent upon a separate peacx. The 
French still expected that they would be confronted with a deimnd 
for general preliminaries affecting all the Allies. If, however, the' 
British policy was really as base and unscrupulous as it had been 
presented, then very considerable sacrifices would be made by France 
to secure the effective detachment of Britain from the Grand 
Alliance. Mesnager therefore had authofity on this assumption to 
concede Gibraltar anyhow, and Minorca or even Corunna in the 
last resort; to meet the English claims in North America; and ta 
agree, if nothing else would suffice, to the razing of Dunkirk. \ 
Furthermore, as something had to be said about the Rhine, although \ 
the English had not mentioned it, he was allowed to indicate the ' 
cession of Kehl and Breisach as a sop to the Empire and the Germanic 
states. 

Prior met the inner Cabinet on August i8. The discussion was 
resumed at Windsor the next day, and here, for the first time, St 
John’s co-Secretary of State, Dartmouth, was made party to the 
negotiations. He was informed, but he was also excluded. St John, I 
who was the most capable Minister, and the only one who spoke 
good French, wrestled with Mesnager, From August until October 
these hagghngs continued. Mesnager found that the English Minis- 
ter was undoubtedly resolved upon a private peace for Bri tain, 
without worrying too much about the allies. He therefore gradually 
conceded all that his instructions allowed him. In return he asked 
that the British Government should commit itself positively, and 
not merely by indifference, to the compensatory demands which 
France would make upon the allies of Britain. If England was to 
have special consideration she must not wrangle with France at any , 
later stage because of the disappointments of her comrades in the ; 
war. Mesnager sought to shape the dual preliminaries in this sense, 
and St John, intent upon the special gains of England, allowed the 
document to take this form. Shrewsbury, who followed the negotia* 
tions with closer attention that the other Ministers, evideinly 
mcreasing uneasiness, particularly about Dunkirk, the Protestant ,; 
Succession, and the removal of the Pretender from France.*^ ; 

herself was less troubled. “ Since I saw you,” wrote the Queen to - 
Oxford (September 19), “Lord Chamberlain has talked a good deale 
to me about the Peace, and I hope he will act very heartily in it, h 
tho’ he seems a little fearful!.”* 1. 

* Shicwsbufjr to Orfotd; Bath Paper., i, « i . » OjUL, mo. . . 
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By the b^jimiing of October the results of this process were 
ready for the Cabinet. A conference to discuss the French offers 
was held between the Ministers involved. At this meeting Mesnager 
was led inadvertently into an indiscretion. With some simplicity, 
he asked what the British Government proposed about the Succes 
sion in England, and generally about the Jacobite question. It 
almost seems that he had not heard of Gaultier’s conversation with 
Berwick. The effect of his question froze the Ministers into silence. 
For a time not one could think of anything to say. Then St John 
intervened roughly, and possibly on the spur of the emergency. 
“It would be impossible,” he said, “for England to make peace 
with a country in which the Pretender was living.” That this 
represented the public position of Shrewsbury and most of the 
^£histets is undoubted. It was not, however, a decision to which 
they had deliberately come; nor was it in accordance with the con- 
versation which Gaultier had held in January with Berwick, in 
consideration of which the English Jacobites in Parhament had given 
their support to the Ministry during the whole session. 

The comment which forces itself upon the student of these times 
is that this vigorous declaration of inveterate war against any Power 
which gave asylum to the Prince of Wales was made by the states- 
man who only three years later was Jacobite Secretary of State at 
Saint-Germains. St John had the character which enabled him to say 
anything which the moment required in the most brilliant and 
decisive manner. He could hit any nail directly on the head with his 
hammer; which nail did not seem, in his brief heyday, to be particu- 
larly important. 

Ti» Qfuen to Oxford 

SepHmbtr *4, 1711 

I have this business of the Peace soe much at hart, that I cannot 
/ help giveing you this trouble to ask if it may not be proper to order 
Mr Secretary, in case he finds M. Mesnager very averse to the new 
propossition, not to insist upon it, and if you t^k it right 1 hope 
you will take cate Mr Secretary has such an order in my name, for I 
think there is nothing soe mudi to be feared as the letting the Treaty 
goe out of out hands.^ 

It now beoune indispensable once again to widen the circle of 
V; tibose responsible. Poulett, Bishop Robinson, and Buckingham were 
I'; for the fitst time apprised of the work of the year. The upshot of this 
setiOtts condave was the general feeling, voiced by Shrewsbury, 
i : V t Bath Papers, i, *18. 
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that the draft preliminaries, however advantageous, were too shame- 
less for publication. Even St John, while parading his work, ad- 
mitted that *‘it required dressing up.” Accordingly Prior was 
sent to Mesnager to rewrite the section which concerned the allies 
in terms which would throw some cloak, or at least some veil, over 
their naked, cynical realism. The French emissary was deeply 
embarrassed. All that he had given to England had been upon the 
basis of her flagrant public desertion of her allies. Now, having 
pocketed their specid advantages, the English Cabinet wish^ 
apparently to be protected from some at least of the strictures which 
would be passed upon them by their comrades. Mesnager therefore! 
asked for time to communicate with Versailles, However, St John 
rose to the occasion, and with the compulsive violence of a vital 
mind induced him to take the responsibility. On October 8 the 
three documents relating to the English claims, to the interests of 
the allies, and to the special interest of Savoy were signed between 
England and France, and approved by the Queen. 
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Chapter Twenty-eight 

HANOVER INTERVENES 

1711 — JUNE-NOVEMBER 

T he tale of these times should not be told as if it were 
wrong for an Opposition to seek to become a Govern- 
ment, or for Ministers at the head of the State to labour 
diligently for peace. The stigma upon them lies some- 
what differently. Just as they had obtained power, not by free 
debate in Parliament, but by a backstairs intrigue with the Queen, 
so they sought a peace by a greedy and treacherous desertion of 
their allies. In the first case, they infringed every principle of Parlia- 
mentary government as accepted in Great Britain to-day. In the 
second, they violated the whole structure of personal and interna- 
tional good faith, of which British Governments have so often 
prided themselves on being the architects and defenders. All this, 
however, was but the starting-point. The career of deliberate bad 
faith for special national advantage, pursued by Ministers whose 
personal interests were also engaged, had but begun. It was now 
confined to the words of documents and the mutterings of Cabinet 
conclaves. Presently we shall see it translated into action in the field 
and in the face of the common enemy; and few who study it with 
attention will be surprised at the old French taunt, “Perfidious 
Albion.’* 

England and France were now agreed upon the preliminaries, 
and the special interests of England were only too well protected. 
St John next addressed himself to die task of reconciling the allies 
to the Anglo-French basis. He thought at first this would be easy. 
The Dutch, who had hitherto only been shown Torcy’s letter of 
April n, had passed the summer in uncertainty and suspicion. Tliey 
had perhaps been mclined to follow the British example of direct 
and separate contact with France. They had not made any formd 
complaint upon the terms of the Torcy letter; and St John might 
reasonably claim that they were not disturbed by it. None of the 
..other allies had been informed at all. Now in October the pre- 
liminaries, apart from the secret Anglo-French agreement^ were drculat^ 
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to the allied G>urts. Vehement opposition developed at once ftom 
two quarters. The first was, of course, Vienna. The Empetoc 
protested by every means in his power — and there were many— 
against the proposal to deprive the house of Hapsbui^ of Spain 
and the Indies. On this, as Charles VI or as Charles HI, he had a 
strong case against England. Was it not at the English request dsat 
he had gone to Spain to fight so long and hard for the PeninsulM 
monarchy? Had he not twice been pro'claimed King of Spain at 
Madrid? Had not the English Parliament above all other bodies qr 
powers in Europe proclaimed and ceaselessly ingeminated “no 
peace without Spain”? Yet now England appeared ready to turn 
her back on all this. Why? Was this the whole of the ttansaction?\ 
Were the so-called French proposals for discussion in fiMCt a bargain 
already struck between England and France? What lay behind? 

Continental historians like Klopp naturally dwell upon the ill- 
usage of the Emperor Charles; but there is another side. No allied 
Power had more at stake in the war than the Empire. None had 
made greater promise to contribute to it. But what had been the 
performance? Where had been those ninety thousand men whom 
in the original treaty the Empire had bound itself to maintain upon 
the Rhine and in the Northern theatre? Where had been that 
support which the Hapsburg Emperor professed to enjoy from the 
Germanic states? The feeble, ill-paid armies, never rising above 
forty thousand, which under unhelpful or incapable commanders 
had appeared upon the Rhine had been the laughing-stock of friend 
and foe. The contingents which the Germanic princes should have 
sent to their supreme liege lord had only appeared in the guise of 
mercenary troops paid and maintained by the Sea Powers. Nothing 
had been given freely to the Empire. That decrepit body, paralysed 
from (he outset by the Bavarian desertion and the Magyar revolt, 
had utterly fiiiled in all its engagements. Vienna itself had been 
saved by the battle of Blenheim, gained in Central Europe by British 
soldiers and by contingents maintained by England and Holland. 
Even the troops which Eugene had led with quenchless valour and 
unsurpassed skill had been largely provided by the Sea Powers. His 
Turin campaign was sustained almost entirely by British money and 
allied contingents. His attempt on Toulon was similarly founded, 
and there remained much reproach about the ineffectual use of these 
resources. The Empire had shown itself quite unmindful of the 
Common Cause, which now played so large a part in their protesta- 
tions, when they weakened the Toulon expedition for the sake of 
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acquiring tetritotial gains at Naples. The military convention which 
they had made with Fiance at the end of 1706 had shown no con- 
sideration for allied interests, and had liberated large numbers of 
French troops, cut off and invested in the fortresses of the Milanese, 
to &ce Marlborough in Flanders in 1707. 

Klopp, while admitting the woeful facts of physical failure, still 
claims that the Empire had acted loyally and correctly. This loyal 
and correct attitude had, however, been maintained while they were 
carried shoulder-high by the Sea Powers. Perfidy among allies is 
justly odious, but i^ure to fulfil solemn undertakings and make 
adequate contribution to the common cause is not distinguishable, 
in its consequences at least, from perfidy. No British Government 
was dierefore unprovided with an answer to the Austrian reproach. 
To bring all this to a point St John had at the end of June asked 
that eight thousand of the Imperialist troops released from Hungary 
should be sent to reinforce Ae Duke of Savoy and encourage his 
offensive. It was a request which cotirted a refusal, which the 
Secretary could turn to good account. “We must look upon a 
refusal,” he wrote with characteristic cant (June iz), “as an absolute 
\ Exertion of the Common Cause He could write this while he was 
corresponding with Torcy upon die basis that the allies were the 
“common enemy.” 

It was not from the Empire but from another quarter that the 
real thrust against the new British policy was delivered. The 
Elector of Hanover held a far stronger position in everything that 
concerned England than the Emperor, flis troops had Wght well 
throughout the war in the main theatre and in Marlborough’s 
battles. His son had risked his life in the charge at Oudenarde. But 
£u mote important than such actions or gestures was the fact that 
, be was the proclaimed constitutional heir to the British throne. All 
, party politics m England revolved around him. We have seen the 
' petfervid attempts of Oxford, Shrewsbury, and St John to gain 
his good graces. Well might they try; for the Queen’s health, for 
' , many years precarious, gave no assurance of a lengthy reign. At 
; ' any time a recurrence of her gout or some other of foe maladies 
by which she was afflicted might remove her from foe scene. Where 
; foen would be those proud Ministers who had obtained power by 
her fevour and Abig^’s intrigues if they now set themselves in 
I;!,, tiifwgt hostility to foe sincere desires and foe treaty rights of thefr 
't: future sovereign? Alfoough two generations had passed ^ce foe 
) ^ BoMtnhi Comspoe^mt, 1 , *41. 
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axe had fallen upon an English Minister as the result of impeach- 
ment for policy apart from rebellion, no one could say that the 
practice might not be revived. The fate of the great Lord Strafford 
was still vivid in men’s minds. The weapons of impeachment and 
attainder remained in full existence. They were perhaps blunted 
by the insensible but ceaseless march of culture and civilization 
which distinguished this great period in our history. But it would 
not take long to sharpen the axe on the Tower grindstone. That 
these possibilities were never forgotten by the public figures of the 
age of Anne is revealed by innumerable references in their letters! 
Marlborough certainly never had the assurance that even his victories! 
could protect him from impeachment. The dispossessed Whigs 
from now onward never ceased to declare of Harley that they “ would ' 
have his head” should they regain power. The Hanoverian acces- 
sion would give them power. A quarrel with the sovereign desig- 
nate upon the high issue of the abandonment of the war might easily 
inspire power with vengeance. 

Tlie attitude of the Court of Hanover became at once vehemently 
hostile to the peace and to the new advisers of Queen Anne. This * 
was even so marked as to show a very considerable detachment on 
the part of the Elector from his prospects of gaining the British 
throne. Evidently by his antagonism to the Tory Ministers, who 
would presumably be in office on a demise of the Crown, he tempted 
them for their own sakes to look elsewhere for a successor, if rhat 
were possible. They might well face the perils of such a course if 
it became the only escape from other equal dangers. Hitherto they 
had hoped that the lure of the crown of Great Britain would far 
outweigh any pride in the Electoral Hat. It now appeared that the 
Elector was at heart a Hanoverian prince rather than a eantlidate 
for the British throne, and that he did not hesitate to base his chances 
of succession upon the Whigs and upon Whig policy at home and 
abroad. These developments intensified severely the passions of the 
British parties during the last years of Anne, until at times they 
seemed almost to revive in a gentler period the merciless hatreds 
of Charles IPs reign and of the Popish Plot. 

During these months the whispers had grown in Whitehall. 
The Allied ambassadors in their anxiety obtruded themselves on ^ 
Ministers and asked awkward questions. Oxford was not handy 
at replymg. He lied obdurately without convincing. Sometimes he 
talked confusedly for an hour without creating any impression but 
riiat of mistrust. On October 5, meeting Hoffmann at Court, he 
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said, “I beg you to see that no time is lost in submitting the plan of 
campaign for Spain, which has already been asked for a number of 
times. I am afraid it may arrive too late.” Hoffinann smiled sardoni- 
caUy at him, “Have we really got to make a plan of campaign for 
Spain, when every one here knows that a peace is concluded, or at 
least certain? Indeed, if rumour is to be trusted, I should not like 
to carry the news to I^g Charles.” “I should, though,” replied the 
Treasurer genially. “How is that, when Spain and the Indies are 
to be given to the Duke of Anjou?” “There is no question of 
that,” asserted Oxford, turning sharply away to end the conversa- 
tion.^ 

St John throughout this interval had been more artistic. He 
diffused ceaselessly an atmosphere of defeatism and uncertainty. He 
threw out a continuous stream of hints that the Alliance was break- 
ing up. Every one was playing for his own hand. Only the Queen, 
of course, as he made out, was faithfully, laboriously, quixotically, 
adhering to the Common Cause. When Brigadier Palmes, of Blen- 
heim day, returning from Vienna, suggested that opportunity was 
favourable for capturing Sicily, St John replied, “ How do you know 
that the Court of Vienna is not at this very moment secretly negotiat- 
ing with France?” To the Savoyard envoy he said, “Are you .sure 
that negotiations are not proceeding in Holland? ” And to the Hano- 
verian he remarked, “I don’t say that we have anything in hand, 
but if we had we should be doing nothing more than what others 
have long been doing.”® In this way he rocked and shook all the 
foundations of the Alliance, and sought to encourage the signatories 
to break their bond and shift for themselves, well knowing he and 
his colleagues had stolen the decisive march upon them all. It is 
an asto nishin g proof of the basic strength of the structure that it 
did not collapse entirely during the summer. 

His relations with Ciallas soon became unpleasant. Gallas was a 
deeply informed, farseeing, zealous servant of Charles HI and of the 
Empire. His ability and his knowledge made him feared and hsUed 
by the Secretary of State, laden witihi his covert designs. Gallas 
became conscious that the Government had surrounded him with a 
network of spies. He mentions some names in his dispatches. He 
was, however, more successful in finding out the secrets of others 
than in guarding his own. He was not aware that a trusted servant 
of his household, the priest Gaultier, who officiated in his chapel, 
had long been the agent of France, and had now also become the 
Klopp. xiv, 175. • /WA, ny. 
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agent of England. A more deadly seduction followed. Whether o* ' 
not Gaultier guided St John into the secret cirde of Gallas^s em- 
bassy IS not known, though it is a reasonable assumpdotL At any 
rate, in the sununer of 1711 St John had bribed the fet Secretary ■ 
of the embassy, one Clemente, to betray his ambassador. Qemente .. 
delivered to the Secretary of State Gallas’s reports to Barcelona and 
Vienna, together with the dpher which translated them. St John 
had the advantage of reading in the dispatch of July 31a very candid 
account of himself and his prindpal colleagues, which tings true 
to-day. Gallas wrote: 

He [Oxford] is so well informed in internal aSairs that he maV 
almost be regarded as perfect in that respect, but he knows ver^ 
Utde of foreign adairs; yet he is always with the Queen. ... To talk 
to Dartmouth is like talking to a brick wall. St John is just the opposite. 
He investigates everything, takes everything in, and can always be 
relied upon to make a formal statement. Neither his rank, his credit, 
capadty, of steadiness make one believe him. Moreover, his arro- 
gance and excessive fiery temper are increasing from day to day to 
such an extent that one cannot penetrate his real ideas. Besides this, j 
he is given to the bottle and debauchery to the point of almo st making 
a virtue out of his open affectation that public affairs are a bagatelk 
to him, and that his capadty is on so high a level that he has no need 
to give up his pleasures in ^e slightest degree for any cause.^ 

And again (July 31), “The Ministers and the dominant party ate 
enemies rather than friends of the Alliance.”* 

Moreover, Gallas had a plan. He urged that some personality 
of the highest repute should be sent to London to question Ministers 
and grip the situation. Obviously Prince Eugene was the man. All 
through the summer Gallas was suggesting this to his masters. They 
dallied. Eugene was indeed to come; but too late. 

Naturally St John and Oxford were entitled to regard Gallas as 
a (kngerous, inveterate opponent. We need not v^te indighadon. 
upon the trick of opening, decoding, or suppressing the corre- 
spondence of ambassadors, privileged under the law of nadons^ for 
this pracdce did not end with the eighteenth century. St John by 
October felt free to indulge his resentment against Gallas. 
Ambassador had ceased to attend his receptions. Althot^h <^la^L 
was blissfully unaware of St John’s information, the two men were 
no longer on speaking terms. The note setting forth the Fraoth pro* ‘ 
posals was now presented by St John to the allies. Gallas received 
^ Gallas, July 17; Klopp,xiT, 116. . * _ 
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• ^^7. Hca^itVri& 8 %htcomi^^ Stlohneroieasfld 

„Hc calk tte ptoceedmg an augma, and in short st)eafcs rii« 
bv S®* impertinence of an Austrian Minister, fmproved 

by Ac encouragement and conversation of a saucy fection S 

nu^one^ ItshaUbenofaultofmineifhedcSsIt^^^ 

uA a reply as, by the decency of it, wiU give him reason to be 
ashamed, ^ as, by the resolution of it, will confound him 

to be able to brand in Ac 
elf pursuing. To cnticiae a Government of whiA he was a member 

He ^ f • g'^ty of the basest duplicity 

espionage and corrupAsn by 
wAch he felt himself surrounded, and to whiA he made a notable 

des of all questions, and he did it with a zest and pith which almost 
^sts US m the cause he Aampioned at Ae moment. He had good 
leason to be annoyed when, Ae day after Ae FrenA note had been 
^t in secrecy to Ae allies, its text appeared m Ae Whig news-sheet 
There was a great sensation. »BoA Whigs and Tories m Ae Sfee 

vSr 7 ^^ V ^®‘°!i?hed at Ae terms that Aey looked at eaA o Act 
. ^Aout speaking The stoAs on Ae exchange feU several pomts ”» 

Sunday by Ae Dai/y Courant has made Tories Ld 
WAgs terrified and dumb.” 

Mimstry asserted that Gallas had AsclosA Ae secret. Thev 
™y weU have had conclusive but unpubUshable proof at Adr 
Anyhow Aey had an ample case against Gallas if they 

A?!? ^ mtercepted letter 

Peterborough shadowed on his 

^ opinion 

Qf Aem set b^re them m terms wAA to men of inteUigence must 
ave a^)eated patticularly insulting because so shrewd. They 
,&aftd. hotwver a difficulty A dismissmg Ctfunt Gallas: A had 
been recalled. ^ Emperor Charks VI Ad summonA ^ 

toVtepna. It was possAle none the less to inflict on him an affioht : 

. ^MA ttavelled round Euro On OctoAr 26 Ae Master of Ae 

to him Aat, “owmg to Ae displeasure his 
condu(Ct had caused Ar, Ae Queen Ad forbidAn hA Ae jCcww^ :: 

October *7; Klopp, xIt, 178. * 
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and would explain her reasons to the Emperor. Announcements 
from the Emperor through another servant would be acceptable to 
the Queen.” 

St John used his Post Boy to vilipend the Ambassador, and hold 
him up to the anger of the Tory Party. Nevertheless, in the solid 
tolerances of those days Gallas, though excluded from his functions, 
remained for many weeks in England, as a private person. The 
manners of the eighteenth century permitted the most scathing 
official discourtesies to subsist by the side of very consideral^ 
minor politeness. 


Marlborough’s overtures, through Stair and in his corresponJ^ 
dence with Oxford, had lasted during the campaign. Many persons 
not privy to these communications believed that an effective combi- 
nation between the General and the Lord Treasurer would be a 
supreme advantage to the public. It would afford the best chance 
either of “a good peace or a good war.” It would secure the Hano- 
verian Succession beyond all question. It would furnish the Queen 
with a Government of a moderate character, representative of both' 
parties and at the mercy of neither. It certainly fulfilled in home 
affiurs what had been the consistent conviction and desire both of 
the General and the Treasurer. It was in principle a return to the 
basis of 1704, without Sarah or Godolphin. But the obstacles were 
now insuperable. 

Marlborough, absorbed in the arduous campaign and unaware 
of the secret negotiations, had only responded to Oxford’s peace 
feelers by general assurances. He was more than willing to see the 
obstacles which had wrecked the Gertruydenberg conference swept 
away, and a broad settlement made in Europe. But that he should 
be a party to a separate peace behind the backs of the other signa- 
tory states never entered his mind. He was the soul of the Grand 
Alliance. He was enjoying fer better treatment at the hands of its 
members than from his own countrymen. While in England savage 
party enmities beset him, in Europe he was trusted, admired, and 
venerated. Oxford, who understood this, did not venture to declare 
his own true position. He was sure that no common policy on these 
lines could be agreed between them. He meant to have peace almost 
at any price, and he now felt certain he had it in his grasp. As the 
campaign drew to a conclusion the correspondence between the two 
men had evaporated in civilities. 

Each relied on certain forces or processes. Hanover was now , 
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Marlborough's most important stronghold. He still hoped for a 
friendly arrangement witi the Treasurer, but he was determined to 
preserve his influence there. When at the beginning of October he 
returned to The Hague and entered its atmosphere of anxiety and 
suspicion he put himself in the closest contact with the Elector 
George Lewis. Neither knew what the British Government had 
done or intended. Both were sure that private negotiations were 
going on between England and France. How far these were opera* 
tive, or whether there was a definite agreement on any particular 
point, was stUl unknown. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
Marlborough and the Hanoverian Court were in entire agreement, 
each spurring on the other, that a separate peace by England at the 
expense of the allies should be resisted by every means in iheir 
power. 

On the other side Oxford and St John had their plan. If, as 
Oxford apprehended, they could not gain Marlborough to their 
schemes they meant to dismiss and dishonour him; and they believed 
they had the means to do both. If he would go forward with 
Ministers upon the path of a separate peace his interests would be 
protected in every way. If not, then, in the words which St John 
had used to Drummond earlier in the year, “such scenes will 
open as no victories can varnish over.” Thus Marlborough’s choice 
was either to become the military tool of a disloyal peace or to face 
the full malice of the Government supported by the Queen and 
conunanding majorities in both Houses. He was somewhat slow in 
becoming aware of this issue. 

His eyes were to some extent opened upon his arrival at The 
Hague. The partisan attack launched by the new Ministry upon the 
financial conduct of Godolphin, the fantastic tale of “thirty-five 
millions unaccounted for,” had led to the appointment in the spring 
of a House of Commons “Commission of Accounts,” composed of 
ardent Tories, headed by Lockhart and Shippen, another red-hot 
Jacobite. The Lockhart papers and the report which he presented 
to the House of Commons give a full account of the work of the 
Commission. Their hope and object was to unearth financial scandals 
and cases of peculation among their predecessors and opponents. 
Godolphin was protected from any personal charge by his evident 
poverty; but Walpole, the truculent and most competent Whig 
statesman in the Commons, was marked as a target. . Above all, 
Msirlborough attracted the thirsty scrutiny of the Tory-Jaooblte 
committee. These volumes have not concealed the numy good and 
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valid reasons vrMdi the Jacobites had to seek revenge upon him. 
From the night in 1688 when he rode away from James’s camp ai; 
Salisbury he had been their most relentless and deceitful foe. His . 
own notorious love of wealth, the fortune he had made, per- ' 
petual annuity voted to him for his victories, the salaries anid allow- 
ances he drew from so many English military offices, and as Deputy 
Captain-General of Holland, the ten years in which he had managed 
things in his own way — all proclaimed a broad and fertile field! to 
the inquisitors. It had been known in Government dtdes for yeus 
past that he deducted annually a percentage from the pay of tie 
foreign contingents serving under him and took other perquisites flp 
form an Army fund which he said was devoted to Secret Service 
all kinds. Over this, of course, he had complete control. It is the 
essence of Secret Service funds that no account of than can ever be 
presented. Thus he could be charged by his political foes with having - 
pocketed as much as he chose of this percentage. 

Marlborough does not seem to have been the least disturbed by 
the holding of the inquiry. He wrote to Sir Solomon Medina, the, 
principal Government contractor, who had been summoned to 
England, that he was glad he was to be a witness, and woul 4 affi>rd 
any documentary assistance in his power. But either Medina had 
some grievance about the payments made to him or he was gained 
to the Government interest. Whatever the cause, he certainly framed 
his deposition in an injurious and misleading form. He said that 
from 1707 to 1711 he had paid the Duke of Marlborough on bread 
and various contracts for the army the sum of 332,425 guilders for 
his own use, and yearly twelve or fourteen wagons grads “for die 
use of the Duke himself.” He mentioned also quite properly that 
on each contract he had presented Girdonnel with a gratuity of 
five hundred ducats, and paid Mr Sweet, the Deputy-Paymaster at 
Amsterdam^ i per cent, on ail the moneys he received. . ■ . 

As soon as he heard of this Marlborough wrote a fiiH. explanation 
to rite Gimmissioners. 

Having been informed on my arrival here that Sit Solomon 
Medina has acquainted you with my having received sevend sums' 
money from him, that it might make the less impressjoh on you I'i 
' would lose no time in letting you know that tins is ,|ib .mote ‘ , 

what has been allowed as a perquisite to the general, pr tmtoiwandlB^s 
in-chief of the army in the Low Countries, even before the Revolution, 
and since; and I do assure you, at the same time, that .vtiiatever'satns ' 
I have received on that account have been constuitly employed for tise 
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setvioe of the public, ia keeping sectet cottespondence, and getting 
intelligence of the oiemy’s motions and designs. 

He then declared that he had also received 2| per cent, upon die 
pay of the foreign auxiliaries during all these years for Secret Service, 
that he had hi^elf negotiated this agreement in the capacity of 
plenipotentiary under King William HI, and that he held Queen 
Anne’s warrant dated July 6, 1702, for the transacdon. 

And now, gentlemen [he continued], as 1 have laid the whole 
matter fairly before you, and I hope you will allow I have served my 
Queen and country with that faithfulness and 2eal which becomes an 
honest man, the favour that I intreat of you is that when you make 
your report to the Parliament you will lay this part before them in 
its true light, so that they may see this necessary and important part 
of the war has been provided for and carried on without any other 
expense to the public than ten thousand pounds a year. And I flatter 
myself that when the accounts of the army in Flanders come under 
your consideration, you will be sensible the service on this side has 
been carried on with all the economy and good husbandry to the 
public that was possible.^ 

Evidently he supposed his explanation was complete and would be 
accepted. Anyone considering his behaviour at this time wiU feel, 
“Here is a man with a clear conscience who cares nothing for the 
worst that his foes may do.” And this conclusion has its force for 
us to-day. 

His attitude might well have arisen from the hardihood of his 
nature and those powers of endurance imder the most severe pres- 
sures which he had shown during the Fenwick trial and on many 
other occasions in his long, anxious career. Yet this was a matter 
which was now bound to come to a head, and was sure — ^unless 
Ministers turned it aside, as they could so easily do — ^to involve a 
cruel ordeal. These Ministers would have blithely purchased Marl- 
borough’s support for their policy or his compliance in it, or even 
his silent neutrality, by relieving him of all vexation. It should not 
be supposed that St John, for instance, was at all scandalized by 
what he had learned. He had just netted a large sum of money from 
the special clothing contract for liis Canadian fiasco. Even if he 
put ^ Ugliest construction on Marlborough’s conduct, St John 
did not tMnk any the worse of him for it. He had long regarded it 
as a fine blackmailing counter to compel Marlborough to serve and 
aid the Tory Ministry. It was for tMs reason he had written his 

1 Cewe, Vi, 124-125. 
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letter in 17 1 1 to the go-between, Drummond, to make Marlborough 
aware that the new Ministers felt they had him in their hands. If 
he stood aside from the impending clash, if he retired to Woodstock 
to superintend the building of his palace, they would no doubt be ' 
very ready to give him guarantees against annoyance or molestation. 
Both Marlborough’s political action at this juncture and his 
personal integrity must be judged in relation to his knowledge; of 
these facts. He never hesitated at all in the course which he took. 
He rallied the whole political power of the Allies against a separate 
British peace. He used all his paramount influence in Hanover, bom 
through Robethon and also directly upon die Electress Sophia and 
the Elector, to make them dare all against it. He was working in th^ 
most complete intimacy and accord with Bothmar. Whatever he 
afterwards encountered, it was with his eyes open. He did not turn 
aside by a single step from the policy on which he was resolved. He 
faced the accusations with which he knew he would be assailed with 
no more unmanly shrinking than he would a cannon-ball in the field. 
He meant to throw his whole weight — and it might well be decisive 
— on the side of the immense forces gathering against the Ministry 
and their dishonourable negotiations. He seems nevertheless to 
have imagined that Oxford, whom he had driven from office in 
1708 in circumstances of affront and danger, and who now stood in 
a situation commanding enough, but also precarious, would, merely 
as a matter of truth and fair play, not misrepresent the fiicts against 
him or treat them with prejudice and malice. 

Marlborough to Oxford 

Hague 

November lo, 17 ii 

. . . Upon my arrival here, I had notice that my name was brought 
before the Commissioners of Accounts, possibly without any design 
to do me a prejudice. However, to prevent any ill impression it might 
take, I have writ a letter to those gentlemen, setting the matter in its 
true light, which Mr Craggs will deliver; and when you have taken 
the pains to read the enclosed copy, pray be so kind as to employ 
your good offices, so as that it may be known I have the advantage of 
your friendship. No one knows better than your lordship the great 
use and expense of intelligence, and no one can better explain it. • . . 

My lord, you see I make no scruple to give you a little trouble, 
which to a temper like yours rather increases than diminishes the 
pleasure of doing a good office. I do, therefore, boldly claim the benefit, 
of your friendship, and am so sanguine as to expect the good effect 
<rf it, which I shall make it my constant business to deseiive. TOe 
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eadeavouts of out enemies to destroy the friendship bet<g(reen us will 

double mine to continue and improve it.^ 

With this he enclosed a copy of the formal letter he had written 
to the Commissioners. 

But when truth is stifled under veils of tactics and deceit, and 
when fair play between man and man has long been devoured by 
antagonism, such an appeal was not worth making. By this time 
the Treasurer knew that Marlborough would act against him on 
the treaty issue. Why, then, should he give up his weapon and the 
thance of setting a hostile House of (Ammons loose upon him? 
“That were some love, but little policy.” 

The strongest efforts had been made by the Queen’s Ministers to 
reconcile the Elector of Hanover to their courses. Lord Rivers was 
sent over with the so-called French offer of peace preliminaries. 
Oxford, Shrewsbury, and even Buckingham, a non-violent but un- 
doubted Jacobite, vied with one another in their professions of 
devotion to the Hanoverian Succession. Abigail later on, with more 
comprehension than she ever showed at any other time, explained 
to Mesnager the root fact that the peace could only be carried under 
extreme asseverations of the loyalty of the Queen and of the whole 
Government to the Act of Settlement. This aspect was well under- 
stood at Hanover. By no one was it realized more intensely than 
by the aged Electress Sophia. She must be regarded as the main- 
spring of Hanoverian policy. That her son also held her views does 
not detract from this. This resolute, clear-sighted old woman 
revolted at the fabric of falsehood and hypocrisy which now en- 
wrapped the policy of Britain. She never made a secret of her 
admiration for Marlborough. When Strafford had on one occasion 
twitted her “that he saw she belonged to Marlborough’s party” 
she answered with vigour, “If the Queen had made an ape her 
general, and this ape had won so many victories, I should be on 
the side of the ape.”* 

In answer to the laboured explanations of the peace policy of the 
English Government the Electress Sophia remarked to Strafford, 
“If you had been willing to accept peace on such terms as are 
printed in the English gazettes a great deal of blood and a great deal 
of the money of England and Holland might have been saved.”* 
The Elector too gave his opinion upon the peace proposals to the 
- Queen, and mentioned that he would send to London a man who 

1 Con; V, 1*6 * Maophetioti, ii, 347. ® Ibid., *67. 
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was in his coodidehce. This envoy was, of course, the Baton von 
Bothmar, To Oxford he wrote in sharply edged terms ; he expressed 
his joy at the Queen’s declared resolve to make peace only in common 
with her allies. 

This is worthy of the behaviour of so great a Queen, and, besides 
that, is in keeping with your achievements for the general interests 
of your allies during the course of such a famous war. . . . And iou, 
my lord, are too penetrating to have failed to realize that the fmits 
of this war will be lost if Spain and the Indies remain in the hands of 
the Duke of Anjou, for this will soon render France once more in a 
a state to ffve the law to Europe^ and bring to nought all those mse 
measures which the Queen began in order to secure lasting prosperity 
for her people.^ 

This language, especially the phrase about France “giving the 
law to Europe,” is familiar to us. It has been already repeated a 
dozen times in Marlborough’s secret letters to Godolphin and Sarah 
in the last five years. One can hardly doubt its parentage. 

Following upon all this, the Hanoverian Court framed a long for- 
mal protest to the British Government against according Louis XI V 

a peace glorious to himself, ruinous to the victorious Allies, and 
destructive to the liberties of all Europe, in acquiring the power 
of giving a monarch to Spain, of imposing another on Great Britain, 
and of making the validity of the Crown of the Empire depend on 
his approbation.^ 

Bothmar, armed with this manifesto, set out for London. He did 
not travel alone. At The Hague he was joined by Marlborough, 
and the two arrived together in the closest relations in good time 
for the meeting of Parliament. Bothmar presented his memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of State on November 28. The Ministers were 
surprised and shocked by this implacable resistance from the one 
quarter they were bound to respect. They were still more surprised 
and angered when the very next day they found this document also 
published and reprinted in successive editions of the D^ilj Courant, 
The Duchess of Somerset read the document to the Queen. Thus 
all along the line the struggle was openly joined. The heii: to the - 
Throne, the reunited Whig Party, the weight of the Grand Alliance^; 
and behind them all Marlborough, ranged themselves against the 
separate peace already agreed between England and France. 

The political crisis which followed is notable in EngUsh Msfory*;;^ 

^ Macp^tson, H, 263. 

* Coxc, yi, 135-136; quoted from an anonymous Histofy of Bitrope p, \ ^ 
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Chapter Twenty-nine 
THE POLITICAL CLIMAX 

1711— WINTER 

T he disclosures by the Daily Courant on October 13 ■ 
of the peace preliminaries said to be ‘offered’ by France 
brought the whole question before the nation. The Whig 
Party was instantly united against the settlement. They 
had recovered their poise in opposition. They began to feel again 
diat “they had a bottom.” If any issue could revive them it was 
, surely the abandonment of the principle “No peace without Spain,” 
which they themselves had accepted from the Tories, and to whi^ 
many Tories still adhered. The Junto Lords began again to meet 
in their country houses and to marshal their forces for the session 
of Parliament. They contemplated a public memorial to the Queen 
protesting against the negotiations. They were stimulated by the 
eagerness of all the elements on which they depended, and felt 
tihemselves moving upon their main highway in conjunction with 
all the states of the Grand Alliance. 

At this time they gained a welcome, though hardly an exhilarat- 
ing, adherent of high consequence. The Earl of Nottingham, who 
had been forced to cede the Secretaryship of State to Oxford in 
1704, was, even more than Rochester, a high Tory, and without 
(^ubt the leader of the Church of England. He had shared in 
Kodhestcr’s fell, but he had not been restored when the Tories 
returned to power. He had always disliked a Continental war. In 
opposition to Marlborough’s demands for the Low Countries he 
ha 4 c^ounded the Tory strategy of leaving foreigners to cut each 
o&et’s throats on the main land, while England picked up valuable 
pos^sions in the outer seas. In 1704 this policy had expressed itself 
:in terms of contact with Portugal and of a major English efibrt in 
Spaiq rather than in Flanders. In fact, though in an entirely difierent 
connotation, Nottingham was the parent of the phrase “No peace 
Widiout Spain/* now on all Whig lips. He could therefore, with a 
'a Sm; show of verbal consistency, place himse^ upon the Whi^ side 
ipn the dominating question the hour. But a battier intervened 
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between him and the Whigs. As lay leader of the Qiurch he was the 
champion of the Occasional Conformity Bill, If he was to preserve 
his hold over the clergy, and, indeed, live up to his life-constructed 
reputation as a man of the highest piety and virtue, he must be true 
to the Occasional Conformity Bill. 

This measure now stood in a totally different light from when it 
was last successfully burked in 1704. Then it had been — apart, 
that is to say, from the spiritual and mystic issues involved — a party 
move of the Tories to hamper the Whigs at the elections and l^ep 
them out of public life. Now the settlement of this once bitter 
controversy might be the means of putting the Whigs in office. 
Nottingham felt differently about it, and so did the Whigs. Tl^e 
combination between the Anglican Church, headed by a statesman 
so long ill-treated by the Crown, and all the Whig forces, against the 
disreputable negotiation casting away the principle of “No peace 
without Spain,” seemed to offer almost the certainty of victory. If 
the Church could be joined to the Whigs the effects of Sacheverell 
would be largely effaced. The anxieties of the Queen about her 
beloved Church would be removed, and an Administration might 
be formed which would revive the honour of England, and in which 
Nottingham felt he might with exemplary decorum and consistency 
play a leading part. 

It is a measure of the commotion in the public mind, of the 
intensity of Whig feeling against the peace, and of their resentment 
at the manner in which they had been driven from office, that the 
Junto not only agreed with Nottingham not to oppose the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, but also carried with them the whole of the Whig 
Parliamentary party. They were even able in some degree to quiet 
the Dissenters, against whom it was aimed and supposed to be a 
deadly blow. All this was another sign of how the stakes were 
raised by both sides as their passions, intellectual, moral, and un- 
moral, became ever more vehemendy engaged. The Whigs accord- 
ingly came to terms with Nottingham, They guaranteed an un- 
opposed passage for the Occasional Conformity Bill in return for 
his wholehearted opposition to the proposed peace. Rumours that 
Nottingham was being got at soon reached the Tory chiefs. Poulett 
was deputed to get into touch with him. His report was not 
reassuring, “I find Nottingham,” he wrote to Oxford in November, 

as sour and fiercely wild as you can imagine anything to be that has 

lived so long in the desert; I had two hours and a h^ discourse this 

forenoon with him and shall acquaint you with it when you please. . . . 
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1 am a great deal concerned how your numbers may answer in out 
House, for I think the Queen’s enemies at present generally under- 
stand one another much better than her friends and servants. The 
adversaries have been a long time prepared for a meeting [of Parlia- 
ment] which will decide the fate of Europe as well as Britain.^ 

In Whig circles there was wicked glee. Nottingham’s health was 
drunk in bumpers at their banquets and in the Kit-cat Club. His 
lugubrious countenance and preternaturally solemn demeanour 
had long gained him a nickname. Wharton, with deplorable levity, 
remarked, “It is Dismal will save England at last.”* 

Oxford and his friends, aware of the gathering storm, were full 
of fears for the meeting of Parliament. They could count on the 
Commons, where the bulk of the Tory Members would stand by 
them through thick and thin. Even if the parsons were placated by 
Nottingham the squires would not be daunted. After all, it was the 
squires who would have to give the votes. But in the House of 
Lords the forces were nicely balanced. Nottingham would certainly 
influence a number of peers, and even some bishops might be 
affected. The Scottish peers therefore acquired particular importance. 
It was urgent to bring them to London, and it cannot be doubted 
that appeals for their attendance were sustained by various induce- 
ments. Still, it took eight or nine days of hard travel for the chivalry 
of North Britain to reach the Metropolis. All the Whig forces, on 
the other hand, would be ready from the first day. Parliament was 
prorogued from week to week. It should normally have met early 
in November. People began to say that the Government did not 
dare to call Parliament together upon their peace terms. This talk 
travelled to The Hague. It was indispensable that Ministers should 
announce in the Queen’s Speech that the States-General had agreed 
to a conference after the preliminaries. Strafford declared that the 
Dutch and other allies were becoming unmanageable. They were 
ceasing to pay attention to anjrthing he said. Finally Parliament was 
summoned for December 7, and on this the Dutch, hoping that the 
Ministry would not survive the ordeal, consented to meet die 
French at Utrecht in February. 

But an even graver anxiety oppressed Oxford and St John. 
They began to fed uncertain about the Queen. Deeply as she desired 
peace, she was aware that its dangers might affect not only her 
Ministers but herself. Had she not been warned repeatedly only a 
little more than a year ago by Oxford, Somerset, and others tibat 
1 Portland Papers, H.ilf.C., v, 119* * Journal to Stella^ December % 1711* 
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Matlbotough was aiming at the crown? And had they not assured 
her that the Whigs whom she had driven from her presence had 
always been Republicans at heart? Her new Ministers were chal- 
lenging all those strong forces in the nation which had brought her 
to the throne, and the great European combination whereby Marl- 
borough had raised her to the head of Europe. From aU quarters 
forces seemed to close in upon her. Every foreign ambassador told 
the same tale. She knew that she was deceiving and deserting Iher 
allies, that her royal word would be a mockery tluoughout the 
world. \ 

Abigail’s soothings were a comfort to the Queen; but she l^d 
another woman friend. The Duchess of Somerset was not in contact 
with the Queen’s person in the intimate fasliion of her bedchamber 
woman; she was rather a trusted social companion. In the year 
that had passed Somerset’s breach with the Ministry had become 
complete. When, after having worked against them at the election, 
he had presented himself with effrontery at the Ojuncil, St John 
had got up from the table, saying he would not sit in the room with 
such a man. He was no more at Cabinet or even at Court. He 
glowered from Petworth upon the scene of his miscalculations ; but 
his Duchess was daily at the Queen’s side, matching Abigail’s 
assurances with Whig admonitions, not easily at times to be dis- 
tinguished from threats. 

On top of this came Nottingham’s change of sides, and the pros- 
pect that the dear Church entrusted to Anne’s keeping would soon 
gain that safeguard against hypocrisy and blasphemy for the sake of 
office for which it had so long and so earnestly striven — ^which the 
Queen had always wished it should have. The combination of the 
^^igs with even part of the Church party seemed a strange, unnatural 
thing. Nevertheless, the Queen felt that for the Whigs to catry the 
Occasional Conformity Bill meant a sensible mitigation of those 
sectarian broils which had always vexed her so sorely, and a real 
victory for the Church. Thus we have in these weeks a host of 
impressions of keen alarm in Tory circles about the attitude of the 
Queen. Swift’s letters to Stella during December are a mirror of 
these. “Mrs Masham . . . gave me some lights to suspect the Queen 
is changed.” “The Queen is false, or at least very much wavering.” 
“I have now some farther conviction that the Queen is frise, and 
it begins to be known.” “Arbuthnot is in good hopes that the 
Queen has not betrayed us. . . . But I cannot yet be of Us opinion.” 
“The Queen certainly designs to change the Ministry.” “We must 
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cotainly fall if the Duchess of" Somerset be not turned out, and . 
nobody believes die Queen will ever part with her.”^ 

A final effort was made to gain Marlborough and some of the 
Whig leaders. The peace policy must go through, but all personal 
issues could be smoothed over. The Queen sent for Somers, Hali&x, 
and Cowper. Not one of the Whigs would yield; and Marlborough 
was bound to the Grand Alliance. When it was found that the 
Opposition meant to play their hand for what it was worth, Oxford 
resolved to match their stake — to match it and to overbid it. 

ideanwhile the Whigs were preparing night and day for the meet- 
ing of Parliament. They now felt themselves strong enough to bid 
for the crowd. Gone were the days when Sacheverell had been the 
popular idol. His progress to Shropshire had played a great part in 
the election of 1710. Now the Whigs would have a procession of 
their own. November 17 was the anniversary of the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, when good Protestants and good Englishmen were 
accustomed to demonstrate their abhorrence of Popery, persecution, 
and generally of tyrants and foreigners. A great midnight proces- 
sion was arranged through London. A thousand pounds was readily 
forthcoming for the expense. The Duke of Kent, still remembering 
how he had been thrust from the office of Lord Chamberlain for the 
sake of Shrewsbury, was a stalwart contributor. Effigies were 
prepared of the Pope, the Devil, the Pretender, Sacheverell, and 
Oxford. These were to be escorted through the streets of the City 
and Westminster by a mighty concourse of Whigs, and burned in 
proper style. 

There was no harm in this. It was but a part of the usual horse- 
play of English politics. But the Tory Ministers found it a serious 
addition to their anxieties. They too resolved to turn it to account. 
They filled the town with rumours that a terrible conspiracy of the 
Whigs was afoot to depose the Queen and set up an atheist republic. 
They declared that the rabble would be hounded on to attack the 
Lord Treasurer’s house. They banned the procession, Mid seized 
the obnoxious effigies. For this purpose they called out a great 
body of troops — not only the Guards, but the militia. With many 
.people they made themselves a laughing-stock, but good Tories 
lashed themselves into fury by contemplating the perils by which 
fh^ w^ n^naced. The important thing was tiie effect tvhidi fear 
would have upon ffie Queen. Up to a certain point it had actril 
tmfiavourably to Mihisters. Whether beyond that point betta fesults. 

, . IWii, Decemb«ai, *711. , ' . 
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could be secured was a matter on which Oxford thought himself the 
best judge. 

Marlborough landed at Greenwich on the very day that the pro- 
cession was forbidden. As soon as he heard about it he decided not 
to come into London. He therefore remained during November 1 8 
at Greenwich Hospital, and waited on the Queen only the next day. 
Anne gave Oxford her own account of the interview. ‘‘The Duke 
of Marlborough came to me yesterday 'as soon as I had dined, made 
a great many of his usiall profFcssions of duty and affection to me. 
He seemed dejected and very uneasy about this matter of the pubHck 
accounts, stayed neare an hour and saw nobody heare but my sell^”^ 
The account which St John received of this audience drew frdm 
him the following comment: 

The Duke of Marlborough I have seen once, but it has been in public, 
so that I am very much a stranger to his Grace’s sentiments. I hear how- 
ever that ... in his conversation with the Queen he has spoken against 
what we are doing; in short his fate hangs heavy upon him; and he has of 
late pursued every council [sis] which was worst for him.^ 

But it was not only Marlborough upon whom Fate hung heavy. 
Three years would see a fuller unfolding. Marlborough was to pass 
the last decade of his life in his Oxfordshire home in honour and 
splendour. St John was to dwell attainted, in exile, cast off even by 
the Pretender to whom he had fled, and, with all his matchless 
abilities, never again in thirty years to speak in Parliament or hold 
office under the Crown. 

At length the day of great debate arrived. Whatever the mis- 
givings of Ministers, these bold and hardy men played their hand 
magnificently. In the Queen's Speech we discern the literary parade 
and polish of Bolingbroke, and also that comprehension of all the 
political values which he shared with Oxford. The Queen read her 
speech herself. Every statement, every guarding phrase, every word, 
should be studied by those who wish to bring back again to them- 
selves the passions and artifices of those days in their pristine force. 
The whole story is there in all its truth, and with all its lies.^ Every 
appeal that the Government could make to its supporters, every 
affiront profitable to offer to the other side, found a place in this 
adroit and provocative declaration. The first sentence contained 
what was meant to be a cut at Marlborough, and drew out the main 
lines of party conflict, “I am glad that I can now tell you that 

^ Bath Papers, H.ilf.C., i, zij, * BoUngjhroke Comspondme^ i, 4S0, 
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mtwitbstanding the arts of those who delight in war, both place and time 
are appointed for opening the Treaty of a general Peace.” The second 
affirmed what was not only felse, but known to be false. “Our 
allies, especially the States-General, whose interest I look upon as 
inseparable from my own, have, by their ready concurrence, expressed 
their entire confidence in me."^ This was followed by assurances about 
the Protestant religion, the Succession, and by a eulogy on the 
blessings of Peace and Plenty in which all might concur. 

After the Queen had read her Ministers’ speech, which was also 
what she meant and wished to say herself, she took an unusual 
course. Laying aside her robes, she returned to the House incogiita, 
as the phrase went, and sat in a special box prepared for her. Thus 
the Lords would debate her words in her presence, as though in 
Gibinet. After the Ministerial proposal of the customary address of 
thanks uprose — lank, sombre, cadaverous— Nottingham. High 
Tory, High Churchman, trusted leader of the country clergy, 
statesman who had now extorted the Occasional Conformity Bill 
from the Whigs, carrying with him in that small, narrowly balanced 
assembly eight or ten peers in his following, shaking the bishops 
where they sat, Nottingham moved his amendment to add to the 
Lords’ reply the crucial words “that no peace could be safe or 
honourable to Great Britain, or Europe, if Spain and the West 
Indies were allotted to any branch of the house of Bourbon.” 

The Government speakers took the line that this was not the 
moment to debate the issue of Spain, for which another day would 
be found, but rather to thank the Queen for her Speech. Accordingly 
they met Nottingham’s amendment by moving what is called the 
‘previous question’ — i.e. that “the question be not now put.” On 
this the Government was defeated by a single vote. The debate 
which followed is fully recorded.® Marlborough sat an impressive 
figure through its course. “He was at the head of the Wiigs,” 
wrote Oxford to Strafford a few days later. He was bound to speak 
in any case, but chance gave him an advantage. Lord Anglesey, who 
had hastened back with Ormonde from Ireland, spoke late, and said, 
“We might have enjoyed that blessing [of peace] soon after the 
battle of RanuUies, if the same had not been put off by some persons, 
whose interest it was to prolong the war.” This repeated the 
mali gnan t sentence of the Royal Speech, and fixed the charge directly 
upon Marlborough by reference to Ramillies, of which certairdy he 
lud no need ix> feel ashamed. He had never had much practice in 

% ParkmtiOary HUU)ry,'A, * /Wrf., loj 5-11046. 
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Speaking, but he was always able to express himself widi force: and 
dignity. In those days the weightiest speeches were often ihc 
sbortest. He rose and said: , 

think myself happy, in having an opportunity given me, 
vindicating myself on so material a point, which my enemies have 
so loudly, and so unjustly laid to my charge before a person [here he 
bowed to the Queen where she sat] who, knowing the integrity o£ 
my heart, and the uprightness of my Conduct, will not fail to do me: 
justice. I refer myself to the Queen whether, while I have had\ the 
honour to serve her Majesty as general and plenipotentiary, I mvc 
not constantly informed her, and her council, of all the proposals! of 
peace that have been made: and have not desired instruction^ for my 
conduct on that subject. I can declare with a safe conscience, in tne 
presence of her Majesty, of the illustrious assembly, and of that Supreme 
Being, Who is infinitely above all the powers upon earth, and before 
Whom, according to the ordinary course of nature, I must soon appear, 
to give an account of my actions, that I was ever desirous of a safe, 
honourable and lasting peace; and that I always have been very far 
from any design of prolonging the war for my own private advantage, 
as my enemies have most falsely insinuated. My advanced age, and 
the many fatigues I have undergone, make me earnestly wish for retire- 
ment and repose, to think of eternity during the remainder of my days; 
the rather, because I have not the least motive to desire the continuance 
of the war, having been so generously rewarded, and had honours 
and riches heaped upon me, far beyond my desert and expectation, 
both by her Majesty and her Parliaments, I think myself bound to 
this public acknowledgment to her Majesty and my country, that I 
shall always be ready to serve them, if I can but crawl along, to obtain 
an honourable and lasting peace; but at the same time, I must take 
the liberty to declare, that I can, by no means [join in] the measures 
that have lately been taken to enter into a negotiation of peace with 
France, upon the foot of the seven preliminary articles; for I am of 
the same opinion with the rest of the Allies, that the safety and liberties 
of Europe would be in imminent danger, if Spain and the West Indies 
were left to the house of Bourbon; which, witKlill humility, and as I ; 
think myself in duty bound, I have declared to her Majesty, whom I . 
had the honour to wait on, after my return from Holland: and . 

fore, I am for inserting in the address the clause offered by ttie Earl 
of Nottingham.”^ ■ 

It had been expected that this speech with its profound efi^ ; ; 
would finish the debate, but the division was not until the next <Jayj 
and Cowper, Bishop Burnet, and Halifax flung in their discharges 
^ Parliam 0 fttaty Hsst&iy, vi, 1057-S., 
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in Madbotnugh’s support. Again die couriers for all Europe were 
waiting upon tbe result. They left with joyful reports from the, 
ambassadors that the Government had been beaten. Upon the voting 
the nert day Oxford and the Ministers, who had counted upon a 
majority of ten, found themselves defeated by twelve. In the sensa- 
tion and stir which followed the voting of all these solid, tough, 
amaakigly capable oligarchs, the Queen rose from her seat in her 
private box, and the high functionaries pressed forward to attend 
her. Would she, asked Shrewsbury, give her hand to him to be led 
from the House, or would she prefer the hereditary Lord Great 
Chamberlain, Lord Lindsey, to conduct her? “Neither of you,” 
said Anne, iuid with a wave of her hand she beckoned the Duke of 
Somerset, still in a sense a Cabinet Minister, but who voted against 
the Government and the address to the Crown, and who, to quote 
Swift, “was louder than any in the House for the clause against 
peace,” to lead her forth. 

This proceeding staggered every one. According to the rules of 
this intense game, upon which, be it remembered, the fortunes not 
Only of Britain but of Europe depended, such an event betokened 
the fall of the Ministry. Wharton, whose rake’s character was often 
redeemed by his mordant wit, had been grimly placing both hands 
to his neck whenever Ministers rose to speak. Indeed, this was the 
level upon which politics seemed to stand. Swift remarked in these 
days genially to Oxford, “I shall have the advantage of you, for you 
will lose your head and I shall only be hanged, and so carry my body 
entire to the grave.” 

Oxford’s account to Strafford shows his resentment. 

No one of the Court or of the Church party, would enter into the 
defeite about Spain and the Indies, except some few scattering words, 
desiring that a day on purpose might be appointed for that debate, 

, but the General [Marlborough], putting himself at the head of the 
Whigs, and his other creatures who have promised to screen him 
from the discoveries the Commissioners of Accounts have made, 
iwould not consent to that; depending upon the money which is 
/ .giv’en for vbtes (which is wonderful) and the absence of the-Scc^ 

; r:Peet8, whom foe flbods have hindered, foey pressed the question, and , 
upon foe division, carried it, by one vote only; when fourteen ot 
t^ Queen’s servants, who have been kept in by foe indulgence showed 
them [/.«,i moderate Whigs], voted that way, and others brnke foeit 
? Vonls, not without sensible reasons; but tl^ goes for nothing; foe 
V;;^en(Br4 AO<i foreign Ministers have united to blow up this; whkh 

"will estum iqibn fot^selves. . . . This proceeding :wBl the 
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Queen, without reserve, to use the gentlemen of Engftmd, and those who 
are for her prerogative; it will draw marks of displeasure upon those 
who have barefaced set up a standard against her.^ 

St John in his letter endorses the charge of bribery, in speaking 
of the “cabals of the foreign ministers against the Queen, particularly 
of Buys and Bothmar, and of the distribution of money, in which the 
last of these was actually concerned.” Jf there was not any truth in 
the charge of corruption, it was no thanks to moral scruples onl the 
part of Bothmar. Though bribing Members of Parliament was c^- 
fiiUy considered, the decision was adverse, principally because funds 
were lacking.® \ 

The sequel to the vote in the Lords marks again the power of t^e 
House of Gjmmons. Against them were the Lords, the allied princes 
and sovereigns of Europe, the victorious Commander, all the interest 
of the Whig Party, and, it must also be urged, the honour and faith 
of Britain to a European League which she had long led. Up to this 
point it had been believed that an adverse vote in the House of 
Lords on a major issue of confidence would overthrow the Ministry.. 
But the Tory majority in the Commons cared nothing for all this.' 
They meant to beat the Whigs and stop the war, and their will 
prevailed. Walpole, by ever-growing quality and performance now 
become in feet leader of the Opposition in the Conunons, had moved 
the same amendment to the address on the same day. It was rejected 
by 232 to 106. Thus those Ministers who had by backstairs intrigue 
and royal favour insinuated themselves into office without due 
Parliamentary support had now exchanged this questionable, pre- 
carious foundation for a Parliamentary majority, which proved to 
them a rock around which all the tides, currents, and waves of 
political life swirled in vain. The Queen’s undermining gesture after 
the division in the Lords revealed her to be wavering on the verge 

^ Bolingbroke Correspondence^ ii, 49. 

2 “Baron Bothmar,” wrote Eugene (January 24), “raised the question whether 
I could not employ a sum of money for the winning over of certain Members of Parlia- 
ment, to which end he handed to me a detailed list of fifteen of the same who were to 
be brought over by these means. The cost of this amounted to £10,400, with the 
condition, however, that payments should be continued every year so long as the war 
lasted and this sum of money should be paid to them not otherwise than in the name 
of the Elector; for these people reckoned that since he was in the future coming to 
the Throne, they could accept and act with the money in this fashion with good con- 
science. I did not fail to point out to Baron Bothmar that such acceptance came easy 
to his master as one who would alone benefit by it; that although I had certain funds 
at my disposal, the proposed amount was so large and particularly the commitment 
of the future that I for my part was not prepared to oflFcr to do anything whatsoever/' 
iP$ldo:fige, Series II, v, App. 12.) 
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of leluctandy deserting Oxford, as she had blitiaely deserted Marl- 
borough and Godolphin. But the vote of the Conunons restored her 
nerve. The Crown and Commons together could override all other 
forces in the realm. This was the fact which after some delay proved 
decisive. 

The division in the Lords took place on December ii. Swift 
thought that all was over. There was talk of a Somerset-Notting- 
ham-Walpole Ministry. St John was for some days in the depths. 
Abigail lifted her hands in helpless consternation. But Orford, 
more secretive and baffling than ever, never doubted that with the 
support of the House of Conunons he could command the Queen, 
and that with the Queen he could beat all opponents. When Swift 
and others accosted him in these critical days he did not altogether 
conceal his nervousness, but he always said, “Poh! pohl it will be 
all right.” And thus in his interest it fell out. 

Upon Marlborough’s speech and vote in the debate on Decem- 
ber 7, Oxford resolved to proceed to all possible extremities against 
him. The Lord Treasurer’s confidant, Drummond, now in England 
advising Ministers, wrote that very night to tell Heinsius that 
Marlborough was to be dismissed from the command of the Army, 
and that the Duke of Ormonde would take his piace.^ Actually this 
was not effected for another three weeks. There were two reasons 
for the delay. The first was to gain time to blacken his character by 
bringing the report of the Commission of Accounts before the House 
of Commons. The second was the difficulty of convincing the Queen 
that she could break him publicly without danger to herself. 

On December 1 5 the Commons called for the report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts, and on the 17th for the documents 
on which it was based. This damaging indictment, the most hostile 
that lifelong foes and faction could devise, was circulated under 
obligations of secrecy to all the Members on the aist. The Com- 
mons were then adjourned for Christmas until January 14. Thus 
Oxford and St John planned to have one side of the case only 
under the eyes of those who would judge it for three weeks before 
any answer could be made. At the same time they hoped. that 
tumours of the gravity of the charges against Marlborough and of 
scandalous revelations would spread far and wide in an atmosphere 
of mystery and suspicion. 

' When ihesc tactics were discerned Marlborough himself published 
in the Daify Courant the letter of justification which he had sent from 
, 1 Dtummond to Hdosius, December 7/18, 171 1 ; Weber, p. t40- 
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iThe Hague to the G>numssioners. The letter made so coosidenil^ 
an impression in liat buzzing, excited Court and in the London > 
world that the Government thought it best to puUish the rqport, 
which was accordingly done on December 29. By this the impres- 
sion was created that there was a case of peculation disdose(^ against 
Marlborough, to which he had an answer, but that the matter must 
now go forward to a Parliamentary depsion. As the Ministers t^rfi 
sure of their majority in the House of Commons, it was obviOus that 
some formal censure upon the Duke was intended, and would be 
inflicted. \ 

Thus armed, Oxford used all his influence with the Queen. He 
did not confine himself to the dismissal of Marlborough. I|e 
demanded from Anne a simultaneous extraordinary creation of 
peers, to be sure of a majority in both Houses. The two proposals 
went forward together. Anne was already inclined to the second. 
She had been induced to confer an English peerage — ^ihe Dukedom 
of Brandon — ^upon the Duke of Hamilton. The recipient of this 
honour claimed the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords as 
an English peer. No such case had previously arisen. The matter 
had been sharply debated on December 10. Where majorities were 
so narrow every vote counted, and the bringing in of Scottish 
nobles under English peerages was a serious party issue. The Whigs, 
using their majority, succeeded in defeating this proposal by a 
majority of five. The Queen, who listened to this debate as to others, 
took it as an attack upon her prerogative. No one had ever ques- 
tioned before the power of the Crown to create peers, and the fact 
that a man was a Scottish peer already could be no disability to him. 
She therefore agreed to Oxford’s plan to overcome the Whigs in 
the Lords by making twelve additional Tory peers at one stroke. 
This memorable decision was taken, and its consequences rolled 
in our history. 

The Queen still shrank, though not on any grounds of compunc- 
tion, from the step upon which the world waited of dismiss i n g Marl- 
terough while all preparations were still going forward for another 
dimpaign. Oxford and St John worked upon her feats. In thfe they 
went to ail lengths in malice and mendacity. They warned ,the 
C^een that she had now readied the same parting of the ways which 
had (onfitonted her grandfather over the execution of the great 
Lord Strafford. To Charles I’s faithless surrender at that crisis th^,, 
ascribed his ruin and slaughter. To desert chosen, and trusted 
Ministers in the hour of stress was only to redouble all existing 
... / '■' ' 9 *®' . 
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(Itfficulties and dangets. The Ministeis dedated that for their pro- 
tection not only must the extraordinary creation of peers be ntade» 
but that Marlborough should be publicly broken, and that the Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset should be dismissed from the Queen’s 
presence. Unless this were done, and done at once, they could not 
gruuantee that the Whigs, who were in fact, they suggested, the 
Qomwelllans of sixty years before, with l^tlborough at their 
head, would not thrust her from her throne, and deprive her of her 
liberty and perhaps of her life. Marlborough, they hinted, would 
reign in her stead. 

These conversations, of which there is no direct record, are 

reflected in the account which St John wrote to Strafford, the great- 

neohew. and now the-namesake of thp J^amnns Minisi-pfial Tartitn rvf 
neonew and now the name.cjjk-e nf the tamrviic iviinictefKii rvt 

Parliamentary wrath. 

Now my pen is in my hand, I cannot forbear saying that I sincerely 
think this is the most important conjuncture that any Prince has been 
' in since the time that your Excellency’s ancestor was attacked by the 
faction which began with him, and did not conclude their tragedy 
even with his master. That King sealed the warrant of his own execu- 
tion, when he gave up his servant, and our mistress has no way or 
securing herself, but exerting her power to protect her Ministers, who 
have rescued her from domestic bondage, and are going on to relieve 
her from foreign oppression. I will never deceive you, my lord — 
would not do it even in the most pardonable, the most agreeable 
manner — by concealing real dangers, and giving false hopes ; you may 
therefore depend upon me when I tell you that I think all safe, and 
the Queen determined.^ 

Such arguments prevailed upon the Queen. Actually Oxford and 
St John were both sure of her from the 12th of December onward. 
On their side they agreed to put up with the Somersets retaining 
. office, and threw them in as a makeweight to impress upon Anne 
that she was Queen indeed.” Marlborough appeared at Court for 
the last time in Queen Anne's reign on December 50. He was stiU 
Captain-General and a member of the Cabinet. No Whigs attende 4 
and he stood klone among his enemies. He was shunned by all. 

. Nobody hardly took notice of him,” wrote Swift, who received 
an exulting account from his Ministerial friends.* Such a spectacle^ , 
though entirely in accordance with the character of such tribes, is 
none the less unpleasant. There he stood, stared at and scorned, 

^ Decdnbcr 15, 1711; Cnmspimdme^ ii, 74. 
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with no protection but his composure and his fame. The Cabinet 
Coimdl on the following day, with the Queen presiding, recorded 
the following decision: 

Being informed that an information against the Duke of Marlborough 
was laid before the House of Commons, by the commissioners of the 
public accounts, her Majesty thought fit to dismiss him from all his 
employments, that the matter might undergo an impartial inves^ga- 
tion.^ ' 

That night Queen Anne wrote the letter to her servant and 
counsellor of thirty years, and the builder of her fame and pov^r, 
which ended for ever all relations between them. We do not know 
the terms in which Oxford and Abigail prompted her to writfe, 
because Marlborough was so moved by reading them that he flung 
the letter in the fire.* His answer tells the tale. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Jan, I, 1712 

I am very sensible of the honour your Majesty does me in dismissing 
me from your service by a letter of your own hand, though I find by 
it that my enemies have been able to prevail with your Majesty to do 
it in the manner that is most injurious to me. And if their malice and 
inveteracy against me had not been more powerful with them than 
the consideration of your Majesty's honour and justice, they would 
not have influenced you to impute the occasion of my dismission to a 
false and malicious insinuation, contrived by themselves, and made 
public when there was no opportunity for me to give in my answer, 
which they must needs be conscious would fully detect the falsehood 
and malice of their aspersions, and not leave them that handle for 
bringing your Majesty to such extremities against me. 

But I am much more concerned at an expression in your Majesty's 
letter which seems to complain of the treatment you had met with. 
I know not how to understand that word, nor what construction to 
make of it. I know I have always endeavoured^:© serve your Majesty 
faithfully and 2ealously through a great many undeserved mortifica- 
tions. But if your Majesty does intend, by that expression, to find fault 
with my not coming to the Cabinet Council, I am very free to acknow- 
ledge that my duty to your Majesty and country would not give me 
leave to join in the counsel of a man who, in my opinion, puts your 
Majesty upon all manner of extremities. And it is not my opinion 
only, but the opinion of all mankind, that the friendship of France 
mtjst needs be destructive to your Majesty, there being in that Court 
a root of enmity irreconcilable to your Majesty’s Government and the 
^ Coxe, vi, 152. a Marlborough Papers, //.Af.C, p. 16 
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religion of these kingdoms, I wish your Majesty may never find the 
want of so faithful a servant as I have always endeavoured to approve 
myself to you.^ 

The New Year’s Day Gce^ette announced the creation of the twelve 
peers (among whom was Abigail’s husband), and the dismissal of 
Marlborough from all his offices. The Captain-Generalcy, the com- 
mand of the armies, and his command of the ist Guards were given 
to Ormonde. Rivers, who had made a career for himself by his 
hostility to the chief to whom he owed his rise, became Master- 
General of the Ordnance. One can imagine the clatter of the factions, 
the flouts and snorts of the bewigged magnates, of their proud 
womenfolk, and their literary fighting cocks. They had no lack of 
fuel for quarrel or gossip, for taunt and rejoinder. But the most 
pregnant comment was made by Louis XIV: “The affair of dis- 
placing the Duke of Marlborough will do all for us we desire.” 

^ Coxe, vi, 1 5 2-1 5 5 . 
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Chapter Thirty 

THE VISIT OF PRINCE EUGENE, 

1712— JANUARY-MARCH 

T he impact of the Hanoverian manifesto on the Loihlon 
world was serious. Many Tories were shaken by it. 
Few there were who did not ask themselves how tiiey 
would stand when this reproachful Prince was their 
King and master. If they held together it was for mutual protection. 
Thus the crisis lasted. The Hanover complaint met its counter- 
blast in Swift’s Conduct of the Allies. This cool and massive catalogue 
of all the shortcomings of the Dutch, of the Empire, of the German 
states, constitutes an indictment filled with just counts. Being primed 
with the secret information of Ministers, Swift was able to expose 
the recent neglect of the Dutch to accept their part in Marlborough’s 
scheme of wintering on the frontiers. He represented the allies as a 
tribe of recreants and spongers who had failed in their engagements 
and thriven on the victories and subsidies of England. In many 
ways the booklet was inevitably a tribute to Marlborough, But 
nothing could have been better devised to create schism in the 
Grand Alliance at a time when the French were still in arms and the 
war in progress. No one can dispute many of Swift’s reproaches 
against the allies. But the Dutch at least had an overwhelming 
rejoinder. Although a far smaller community, they had maintained 
continuously in Flanders double the army of England.*^ They had 

^ A comparadve table showing the numbers of the English and Dutch forces in 
Flanders during the war is to be found among the Strafford Papers in the British 
Museum (Add, MSS. 22264, 67), It is as follows: 



English 

Dutch 


{and troops in their pay) 

1702 

40,671 

110,242 

1703^ 

1704^ 

50,671 

120,242 

1705J 

1706 

52.671 

121,242 

1707 

5 *,790 

112^271 


(not including 2600 

(not including 12,850 


sent to Italy) 

sent to Italy) 

1708 

$8,228 

112,271 
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;; the ^ by Queen Annc-fot that was how they could state 
uppn the strange cry, “No peace without Spain,” which had 

insulted and about to be 
descry But to the Tones all this was the best October ale They 

sal^ then: conscience by abusing their alUes. 

Swift was shocked at Marlborough’s 
remedies,” he wrote December 51); 
p ay God the patient is able to bear them. The last Ministry people 
are utterly desperate.”! And the next day: rry people 

The ^een and Lord Treasurer mortally hate the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and to Aat he owes his fall, more than to his other feults- 

beUrfZn,".!* world abroad will blame us. I confess my 

belief that he has not one good quality in the world beside that of a 
gmeral, Md even that I have heard denied by several great soldiers. 
But we have ^d constant success in arms while he commanded. 

SSr ^ the French think it 

“yo®“We to conquer an army that he leads, and our soldiers think 

nla^ »«• t encourage the French to 

play tocks with us, no man knows. I do not love to see personal 
resentment mix with public alhiirs.® 

M^llxttough bore his graceless treatment with dignity. Apart 
from the flash of anger which Anne’s letter had extorted from him 
his b^g was serene and even cheerful. He spoke and wrote as if 
ms al&jrs belonged to less dismal chapters of history. He felt him- 

Parties in the 

stod. He k^w that he had the goodwill and confidence of the 
W^Ie of the Grand Alliance. He was sure the armies he had led 
and patticQlarly the British troops, thought well of him. Although 
po xam of spmt cares to have a task of which he is master taken 
from his hands while still unfinished, he was unfeignedly relieved 
^t to to risk his military fame and long-strained luck 
heck d^^on of Oxford and St John and the rest of his Tory 
Ihc^balm of ease, after ceaseless toil and thought, flowS 
out upon, his soul. Everything in his behaviour shows that the 5 


, ' *709 ^7*699 

,, 69,247' 

!r ; , (n«M inchx&ig ^joo 

.- ”, . aenttoCanada) 

^ December 51, lyn. 


122,458 

122,458 

122^58 
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oft-repeated wishes of his home letters for peace and quiet were 
sincere. This certainly was his first reaction. 

Hompesch, Albemarle, Grumbkow, Schulenburg, Wratislaw, 
Robethon, all sent e^qiressions of their sorrow or their wrath at 
his treatment. To them he wrote variants of the same reply. To 
Hompesch: “You will have already learned my fate, that the Queen 
has thought well to relieve me of all my employments. I have just 
been sharply attacked again, but provided that this lets me get home 
to the country, as I have so long desired, I shall be content with my 
lot, and indeed shall owe a debt to my enemies.”^ To Albenmle 
(January 28, 1712): “I . . . am very sensible of the friendly part you 
take in what has happened to me. The Friday’s mail will hWe 
brought you an account of what passed on Thursday in the House 
of Commons. If it procure me a quiet retirement — as you know it 
is what I have long wished for — shall be easy in relation to my 
own fortunes.”* To Schulenburg (February 22): “So long as my 
destiny brings no detriment to the public, I shall always be content 
with it, and I shall count myself more than happy in a retirement 
where I can reflect ripely on the vicissitudes of this world.”® And 
to Robethon (February 22): “Nothing could console or encourage 
me more than the feelings which you convince me their Electoral 
Highnesses have towards me.”* This last was certainly a solid 
assurance. 

It is remarkable that, although while in power Marlborough com- 
plained often of his treatment in his secret letters to Godolphin and 
Sarah, and showed himself so sensitive to the attacks of the Press 
and the pamphleteers, once he became a private person without 
responsibility for national interests, no word is ever known to have 
escaped him of reproach or self-pity. Up till the moment when he 
was dismissed from his offices we have an enormous mass of corres- 
pondence both public and private relating to the war and politics. 
But henceforth, except for the few farewell letters which have been 
mentioned, he wrapped himself in almost complete silence. A hand- 
ful of letters to Sarah in rare intervals of separation, a few on busi- 
ness, a few on politics (mostly to Hanover), one about the Wood- 
stock election, and a few asking for some assistance or protection 
for faithful servants, or wounded or unemployed officers, are all 
that have been found during these years of exile and obloquy. 

^ Dispatchis, v, 573. December 28 is the date given by Murray. Marlborough was 
not dismissed until December 31. It seems that the date ^ been wrongly transcribed. 

.* lUd., 574. » Ibid^ 577. * 578. 
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Cadogan’s letter to an indmate friend throws an agreeable light 
on that fine soldier. 

Hague 

24/<wi., 1712 

. Wee have Dear Judge in the course of our long acquaintance 
generally agreed in our opinions of men and things, this makes it 
easy for me to guess att the indisposition of mind you complain of, 
and the cause of it. I am deeply affected in the same Part, and by the 
same Distemper, and am so far gone in it, as not only to be tired of 
business and Employments, but even weary of Life itself. You know 
the bottome of my Heart, therefore can better imagine then I describe 
the afliction and weight of Grief I am under. I am uncertain and I 
assure you unconcerned as to what becomes of my self. I shall act 
according to the strictest rules of Gratitude Duty and Honour, in 
Relation to our Great unfortunate Benefactor, and my Zeal Inclina- 
tion and desire to serve and suffer for him are equal to the vast obliga- 
tions and Favours I have received from him. As to the rest, I shall 
doe as People att Sea when the violence of the storm obliges them to 
abandon the Helm and cut down the masts, I commit my self to the 
mercy of the winds and waves. Whether they force me to split on 
Rocks or whether my good Fortune may throw a Plank in my way to 
carry me ashore, I am grown so insensible or so resigned as to be no 
longer in Pain about.^ 

At home the Whigs raised the loudest outcry in their power, and 
their newspapers strove to contend with the cataract of libels and 
abuse which the Ministers unloosed. History was searched for a 
parallel to Marlborough’s fall, and the name of Belisarius was now 
on many lips. Sarah asked Bishop Burnet to explain the allusion to 
her, and when he told her of the Emperor Justinian’s ill-usage of his 
great general she inquired the cause. The Bishop is said to have 
replied, ‘Ht was because he had the broth of a wife.” But perhaps 
this was only what he thought of afterwards. 

The tale of Marlborough’s disgrace astounded Europe. It was 
everywhere, even in France, regarded as a prodigy of ingratitude 
by a sovereign towards a servant and subject. It had been a strange 
experience for friend and foe to watch the Queen seemingly tearing 
down with both hands the whole structure of European policy, the 
building of which had been the task and glory of her reign. When 
she proceeded to strike at the architect of her own and her country’s 
fame and power, amazement and scorn were universal. 

In the armies which he had led the shock and grief at his 
i Cadogan papers in private possession. “Dear Judge” is most probably the Depi^ 
Judge Adyoi^te, Henry Watkins. 
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dismissal painful General Kane In his expressed the . 

overwhelming opinion of British officers. 

And now, after this great Man had reduced the Common Enemy 
of Europe to the last Extremity, had taken the kst Barrier of Iplii 
Kingdom, which lay now open to the Allies, his Army dispirited, and 
their Courage, and his whole Nation in a most miserable Conditioal ! 
1 say, after he had done all these great things so much to the Honour 
of the British Nation, was he ignomihiously traduc’d, and tumid out 
of all Employ, and even forc’d to fly his Country, of which he had 
been so great an Ornament; and this done by a Set of vile profligate 
Men, who had insinuated themselves into the Favour of the weak 
Queen, and were at this Time carrying on a scandalous undcri^d 
Treaty with the Grand Enemy of Europe.^ \ 

This feeling was shared by every rank. All our fighting diarists 
and correspondents write in the same sense. 

Lieutenant Gordon Halswell to Lieutenant Sinclair^ 

Royal Scots Fusiliers 

*They are doing strange things in Great Britain. They have ov<ir- 
turned our Captain-General, and meantime we are without a head. 
They have taken from him all his public Offices, but for what, we 
don’t yet know. They have impeached him in Parliament for several ; 
things and yet we don’t hear he can be found guilty. It may give a 
moral reflection upon the unsteddiness of human affairs — a great man 
and one of the greatest Generals and subjects in the world, stript of his 
glory in a moment when neither his friends nor foes expected it,* 

Corporal Matthew Bishop was consternated. 

In 1 71 1 /1 2, hearing that our brave Duke of Marlborough was gone 
to England, I began to be under some Apprehension diat he would 
not return; therefore I concluded the Neck of the War was broke, 
and that I should be disappointed of the Pleasure of seeing Paris that 
Year; though we were once in Hopes of arriving to that Honour, had 
not our Conductor been detained in England^. . , , Even none could 
avoid giving him their Praise; and he was worthy of all, for his good 
Discipline and good Order; and the greatest Blessing of all, bis Success 
in all his Attempts, which was owing to his profound ICnowledgc in 
sending proper Emissaries to observe the Enemy’s Motions. Obi said 
I, must we part from such a Man^ whose Fame has spread throughout aU the 
Worlds 

On hearing that it was confirmed that he Was no long(^ to comnknd^ 
it terrified my Soul to such a Degree; that I could riot test Night of 

^ Kaiie, pp. xox-ioa. * Hakwdl letters in private ^seldoa, / 

Bishop, pp, 235-256, 
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Hic cofpotal’s emotions led him into poetry, and he gave vent 
to the follovdng lines — often quoted; though tiieit author is usually 
fbr^tt^. 

God and a Soldier Men alike adore. 

When at the Brink of Danger, not before; 

The Danger past, alike are both requited, 

God is forgot, and the brave Soldier slighted.^ 

But a friend was approaching. Charles HI had quitted Spain in 
C^ober, and assumed his duties as the Emperor Charles VI. At 
Milan he heard of the French peace preliminaries, and wrote his 
protest at once to Queen Anne. It was not until he reached Inns- 
bruck a week later, and met his Coimdl of Regency, including Prince 
Eugene and Wratislaw, that he learned of the dismissal of Gallas. 
This was regarded by all as a great affront, but opinions were divided 
as to how it should be met. Eugene urged that no other Ambassa- 
dor should be sent to London until full amends had been made. 
But the opposite counsels prevailed, and after two days’ discussioc 
the Emperor commanded Eugene himself to go to England and tr3i 
to restore his relations with Queen Anne. This was, in fact, the 
plan which the luckless Gallas had urged during the whole summer, 
Like most of the decisions of the Holy Roman Empire, it was 
adopted too late. Hoffmann was instructed by courier to prepan 
the English Court for the impending visit of Prince Eugene. 

No guest could have been mote unwelcome to Harley and S 
John than the famous warrior. They knew that his comradeshi| 
with Marlborough was proof against aU shocks. They were sun 
, that he would cross-question them about their peace negotiations 
It was obvious, moreover, that his arrival would comfort and fortif 
the Whigs. They therefore without delay and by every channe 
repeatedly tried to prevent his coming. St John sent a stream o 
. liters to Strafford at The Hague to turn him back, and to enlist th 
; Dutdk in this task. “Your Excellency is to discourage as much a 
possible this Prince from coming over. ... It is high time to put 
. 5t(^ te> this foreign influence on British cotmdls; and we mus 
either emancipate ourselves now, or be for ever slaves.’’* 

Eugene floated down the Rhine and reached The Hague in th 
. middle of December. Here Strafford delivered his discour^ementt 
; f;fch^iiJ 5 , cbtnipletely cowed by the new English attitude, advise 
dte Prince against the visit. A message was given , him from S 
' jbhn that, owing to the femtent in mra’s mmds' m England, lh 
1 Bishop, p. *66. * % 
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Government could not be answerable for his safety. Eugene, 
impelled by further orders from the Emperor, replied by asking for 
a yacht and a frigate for a convoy. The request was presented to the 
Cabinet by Hoffinann. At first this was considered as a courtesy 
which could not be refused. But as the anxieties of Ministers grew 
their manners declined. Eventually they decided to refuse all assist- 
ance. Fresh instructions were sent^to Strafford, who was also a 
member of the Admiralty Board, to deny Eugene all transport or 
protection on the seas. But this order took some time toVeach 
The Hague. \ 

Eugene’s contacts with Strafford were not agreeable. The Prince 
regarded him with unconcealed suspicion. The preparations \and 
plans for the campaign were at that time under discussion at The 
Hague, In a conference at which Strafford was present Eugene 
remarked blandly that he had indeed much to say about military 
matters, but he could not speak of them in the presence of the 
English Ambassador, because he did not know whether he was an 
Englishman or a Frenchman. No more scathing taunt could, be 
conceived. Yet if the conference could have seen the terms upon 
which Torcy and St John had been corresponding they could not 
have impugned its justice. For instance, Torcy wrote to Gaultier 
that Oxford and St John were to be assured in the name of the King 
that all the manoeuvres employed by the common enemies were incapable 
of upsetting his resolves. St John accepted this expression of “the 
common enemies ” as applied to all the allies of England who were 
unwilling to follow his lead. “It is the desire of the ill-mentioned,” 
he wrote to Torcy, "to arouse this mistrust both among us and 
everywhere else, but I am not worrying on that account, because it 
merely depends upon the All-Christian King to render all their 
efbrts vain.”* In fact, Oxford and St John, dominated by their 
party struggle, now looked upon the French as friends, and upon 
their allies, by whose side they were standing- in the field, as foes. 

Strafford had sustained another rebuff at this time. When he made 
his statement upon the French preliminaries to the allied ambassa- 
dors and secret Deputies of the States-General gathered at The 
Hague, the Imperial Minister, Baron Heems, audaciously trans- 
formed guesses into assertion: “I put it to Lord Strafford that a 
treaty has already been signed between Great Britain and France. I 
can tell him the day and Ae hour on which it was signed. I can tell 
him the room, how many candles there were burning, how many 
* October zz; BoUt^bnkt Corretpmdemt, i, 454. 
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seals there were on the document, what was the colour of the 
wax and of the threads whereby the sheets were bound together,”^ 
Strafford was completely disconcerted. He remained silent before 
the company under these tremendous assertions. 

Eugene pressed for transport and convoy to England. Strafford, 
not having received the latest Cabinet decision, left it to the captain 
of the frigate, to whom he sent an ambiguous note. The captain 
complied with alacrity; but the voyage was severe. For more than 
a week Eugene tossed about between Flushing and Harwich, 
buffeted by the waves and baffled by the winds. This was certainly 
the longest sea journey which this great man ever endured. The tale 
of his coming had outstripped him. When he reached Harwich 
he was told that all the towns between that port and London were 
crowded with people who had gathered from the countryside to 
welcome him and to look at him. Here we see with what attention 
and passion our ancestors followed the great events and heroic 
figures of their age. They were tough, but they nursed a strong 
sentiment. News travelled fast and far, and people formed their 
own opinions. 

Eugene also learned of Marlborough^s dismissal from all his 
offices. He was resolved to be a model of discretion; so, instead 
of landing at Harwich, he coasted round to the Thames. Up the 
Thames he sailed in the yacht (which the scholarly St John spelt as 
badly as Marlborough — “yatch” against ‘‘yahet^’). He was boarded 
by one of Marlborough’s officers, and later by Drummond from the 
Court. “I had to tell him,” reported Eugene to the Emperor, 

that since it was known all over the world what a firm and intimate 
friendship I had fostered with the Duke of Marlborough, now finding 
him in misfortune, I could not do otherwise than uphold my friendship 
with him, lest the world should say, and I leave it as an evil echo after 
me, that I deserted and abandoned a friend in his hour of sorrow and 
stress when fortune had forsaken him.® 

He had thought of landing at Greenwich, but there was a large 
gathering awaiting him there. He hoped to land at the Tower, but 
the wharf was black with people; so he came on with the tide as 
far as the Whitehall Stairs, where no one expected him. He took 
‘^the first cab he saw,” and drove to Leicester House, the residence 
of the departed Gallas, which was still maintained to receive him. 
At I.eicester House Marlborough was the first to visit him. They 
1 Lainbcrty, vi, 731. * Feldztfsf, Series II, v, App., 14. 
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were long together. The next morning he was to see the Queen* 

St John had been very ready to “treat him chire No doubt 

he would gladly have taken him round those houses of revelry which 
he used to frequent in company with the late lamented Guiscard^ 
Such entertainment would certainly not have appealed to Eugene*^ 
But at least the Secretary of State conducted him in his own carriage 
to the Queen. 

She gave me audience in her Cabinet, and I found her soiiewhat 
embarrassed and aloof. I explained to her briefly my mission and 
finally asked her with which Minister I should converse. I nopced, 
however, that she must have been primed beforehand, for she^avc 
me as answer that she had resolved that the business already kno"Wp to 
me by secret information should be dealt with only in Holland, and 
she could not depart from this.^ 

The Prince observed that there were other matters besides^ and 
especially the restoring of a perfect harmony between her Majesty 
and the Emperor. Anne was now being drawn beyond the limits 
of her Ministerial advice; so she said that her health would i^ot 
enable her to see much of him, but her Ministers, meaning Oxford 
and St John, would hear all he had to say. 

Eugene was two months in England. He paid several friendly ’ 
visits to Ormonde at Richmond in the interests of the impending 
campaign, but his interviews with Ministers were rare. None visited 
him formally. They contrived to prevent the banquet which the 
City of London had wished to hold in his honour.® But nothing 
could deprive him of the admiration of aU classes and both parties. 
His anterooms in Leicester House were so crowded with notables;^ 
some of whom came a hundred miles to see him, that the floors 
cracked under riieir weight. Crowds surrounded the house conrinu- 
ously, and followed him cheering when he walked abroad “in 
modest dress, very thoughtful or rh)eur^' with “a way to toss his 
head on the right and the left to be seen of everybody.” When he 
went to the Opera with Marlborough the speentde of “tlwjse- 
venerable and respectfiiU men sitting in a box together” attracted , 
the eyes of the audience much mote than the actors. Even the^‘ rabble , 
which fills the upper gallery, and has always been very rude, stan^ 
ing, bawling, singing, hissing and the like . . . whm he came into . 
his box gave three huzzas, were very silent during the actioh, an4‘ , 
when the Prince went, they gave him three huzzas agam*^ ;.Pa , ■ 

^ Cmispoudtm^ ii, j6. * PtUk(^, SudM fl, v, ; 

* Abd Boyer, An^t (171*), pp. t 
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Marlborough assured him that it was an honour as good *‘as a 
voley of canon or of small shot in others.”^ 

Portland, the son of King William’s confidant, gave a dinner in 
his new dining-hall “finished and furnished a purpose,” at which 
Marlborough, Devonshire, Godolphin, Sunderland, Townshend, 
and several ambassadors were present, and at which “no servant in 
livery was suffer’d to come and wa3rt, all that wayted were gentlemen 
that offer’d themselves, to have an occasion to see the feast.” The 
repast, which began at six, and was held to beat all records both for 
quality and quantity, was consumed to the ceaseless sound of 
trumpets and kettledrums, and the entertainment, followed by a ball, 
continued till five o’clock the next morning. Apparendy neither 
Eugene nor Marlborough would dance. “I don’t diinck,” writes 
Portland’s anonymous correspondent, “they could kick their heels 
like Nero or Louis XIV, . . . tho both have very handsomly kicked 
the Grand Monarch at the great balls of Blenheim, Ramelics, Turin 
and Blategnics.”* 

The only important official conference was at Dartmouth’s office 
on January 31. Eugene raised three points: the plan for the war in 
Spain, whether the Empire should attend the conference, and, thirdly, 
Gallas. On this last his instructions were humble. The Emperor 
could not withdraw an ambassador without either a breach or a 
formal leave-taking. At least tliis should be regularized by letter. In 
due course the Ministers replied that the Spanish campaign could 
only be settled at The Hague; that, of course, all the Allies should 
come to Utrecht; and as for Gallas, the Queen would not receive 
. his letter. This, then, was all that resulted from the visit of Prince 
Eugene, which in the previous autumn might have changed the 
march of events. 

Shortly after his arrival tidings had come from Spain. Starhem- 
berg, who had been reputed to be finished, had won a considerable 
action under die walls of Cardona. The enemy had been repulsed 
with the loss of his whole artillery. This news made a stir. To 
Oxford and St John it was most unwelcome. These Ministers, in 
whose eyes the Allies were “the common enemy,” necessarily 
tegatded a British and allied victory as a disaster. The Tory Party, 
wMe loyal to their leaders, had never reconciled themselves to the 
abandonment of the Spanish aim and catchword. Now it appeared 
the cause was not lost; perhaps we wete winning after all. It was in 

* Wtikm in tn Porthmd (edited by Jepikse, 19*8), ii, 71 }. 
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this unfavoutable atmosphete that the two ruling Ministers ap- 
proached the fortuidable trial of strength involved in charging first 
Walpole and then Marlborough with peculation. This episode of 
domestic politics will be reserved for the next chapter. Both before 
and after it they laboured to raise the “ferment” they affected to 
deplore to the highest pitch. 

During the month of February rujnours ran rife in Londoh that 
Prince Eugene and Marlborough were engaged in a plot to cKpose 
the Queen. Torcy gravely records in his memoirs how Eugene was 
to set London on fire, while Marlborough seked the person or the 
Queen. He safeguarded himself by the words, “It may be that tljose 
who tell these tales were ill-informed.” This monstrous story Vas 
spread about the capital, and every effort was made by the Govern- 
ment to create a mood of panic which should react in their favour, 
both upon their majority in the Commons and still more upon the 
nerves of Anne. At that time there was a set of rowdy, well-born 
young men who, reviving the memories of the Mohawks whose 
visit in a previous year has been mentioned, called themselves the 
Mohocks. These pampered ruffians indulged in various nocturnal 
escapades; some harmless pranks, others veritable outrages on public 
decency and order. This was all brought in to create the impression 
that anarchy and revolution were near. The guards about Kensing- 
ton Palace were doubled, and cavalry posts were mounted at various 
points. Harley inflamed his colleagues by reading to them two 
alleged dispatches of Eugene’s, which he said he had intercepted in 
the post. In these were reported conversations which the Prince 
was said to have had with Marlborough and Bothmar, replete with 
references to deeds of violence. The guilty Ministers should, it was 
said, be ‘de-Witted’ — a well-understood reference to the lynching 
of the de Witts at The Hague in 1672. “The destruction of a few 
worthless fellows now at the helm ought not to stand in competition 
with the Commonr Cause. . . . Yea, Bothmar said smiling that it 
were better that all at the helm were blown up in the air than that 
should suffer.” However, it was added. Count Sinzendorff had 
written to Prince Eugene “that in his opinion it would not be proper 
for him to stay here to see the execution of it.”^ Sudi were the 
cruder versions spread about the town of what the Lord Treasurer 
unfolded to the Cabinet. 

There was, of course, no shred of truth in all this rubbish. 
Eugene’s reports to the Emperor are preserved in the archives at 

* Contsponitmt, ii, 147-148. 
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Vienna, and are printed in the They comprise dispatches 

written on the dates mentioned to the Cabinet by Oxford. They 
deal very candidly with English afSiirs and statesmen, but there is 
nothing to lend the slightest colour to the rumours of a revolutionary 
design. At this time the Government had made a speciality of open- 
ing the diplomatic correspondence leaving England, and the Lord 
Treasurer may well have had one of Eugene’s dispatches before him 
and doctored it to the form he required for his purposes. Eugene 
found much difficulty in communicating with Vienna through The 
Hague. Queen Anne’s Ministers had a much shorter route through 
the enemy’s lines. “The worst and greatest contretemps,” wrote 
Eugene (January, 29) “is that the Ministry receive almost daily 
letters pia Calais ; thus they can know exactly what is happening at 
the Congress, while I, all the ambassadors, and the good party must 
remain robbed of news by contrary winds.”^ 

The lie was given to all this chatter and bu2Z of horrible plots 
to stimulate the faithful and delude the vulgar when the Queen 
summoned Eugene to her presence on her birthday, and presented 
him with a diamond-hiked sword valued at £4000. If Ministerial 
beliefs had been on a par with their whisperings they must have 
expected that he would draw it and plunge it into her breast. Nothing 
of the kind occurred. On. the contrary, during his last days in Eng- 
land Oxford made remarkable overtures to Eugene. His methods 
were characteristic. He got into touch with him through a friend 
who knew a friend of the Prince’s, and by this devious channel 
arranged that he should visit Eugene up his backstairs in the dark 
of the night. His demeanour was most cordial, his two-hour talk 
discursive. But Harley had, as usual, a clear purpose behind his 
copious verbiage. He did not mean to make a personal enemy of 
Eugene, or let him leave the country with every contact broken. He 
exacted from the Prince a return visit. It was arranged with similar 
precautions, and proved equally sterile. “I entered his own house 
in the deepest secrecy,” wrote Eugene, “through a particular door 
which is usually kept locked. We talked together confidentially 
but as there is nothing material to report, I need not go into details.”* 

Two of Eugene’s rejoinders during his visit to London which 
went the rounds and have become well known are typical of the 
attitude- which he consistently adopted. Burnet records lhat, he 
having mentioned to the Ptuus;’ &e remark of a Minister that 
I Series n. v, Apf)^. * IH 4 .. 87. 
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Marlborough had “perhaps been once fortunate/' feugenc replied, 
“No greater tribute could be given him, since he was always success- 
ful."^ When at a dinner Oxford toasted him as “ the greatest general 
of the age," “If that be true," said Eugene, “I owe it to your lord- 
ship." Thus always did the famous Prince and warrior proclaim 
his friendship and admiration for his comrade of so many glorious 
days. 

^ Burnet, vi, 103. 



Chapter Thirty-one 

THE PECULATION CHARGE 

1712— -JANUARY 

D uring Prince Eugene’s visit the Government con- 
tinued their campaign of detraction against the late 
Ministry, and above all against Marlborough. Next in 
their animosity and fear stood Walpole. They knew they 
had struck down the great man of their day. It was only after some 
years that Harley and St John realised that they had incurred the 
implacable vengeance of the great man of the future. 

Ihe first report of the (bmmission of Accounts had been pre- 
sented to Parliament before the Qiristmas adjoummeni. The Com- 
missioners were stUl at their task. Evidence was tendered to them 
which revealed an impropriety committed by Walpole a yeai 
earlier, when he was Secrctary-at-War. In a contract for forage 
not made by him but for which he was responsible two sums oi 
£500 had been paid to one of his personal friends, a certain Roben 
Maim. There was no suggestion that Walpole himself had bcnefitec 
by the money. He had merely endorsed the bills and sent them tc 
Mann. The explanation was sufficient to clear Walpole of persona 
corruption; but it showed a want of delicacy and propriety againsi 
which public servants would nowadays be requited to keep especiall) 
on their guard. 

On the other hand, the facts were also capable of being presentee 
in a manner most injurious to the competent, vigorous Leader o! 
the Opposition, who was every day hitting the Government hare 
in the House of Commons, and whose able pamphlet The £35,000,001 
Atemmted For had demolished their case against their predecessors.- 
The Commissioners hastened to lay the facts before their partj 
friends. Ministers did not decide their course without testing 
the opinion of their supporters. In this Bromley, the Speaker, whe 
was, of course, elected as a partisan, was adviser. He convened i 
patty meeting, and laid the &cts before it. Many of the memberi 

^ Walpole’s two pamphlets in defence of Whig financial administration are publish^ 
in Boyer’s 
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did not think the case very good, and deemed it un&ir to use it 
against the Leader of the Opposition. This opinion manifested itself 
strongly as the party discussion proceeded. But Bromley clinched 
matters by saying bluntly that unless Walpole were got out of the 
way it would not be possible for the Government to carry through 
their business. His knowledge was too great, his attacks too damag- 
ing. His exclusion was, he said, the /««««? necessarium. On thisi appeal 
it was decided to go to all lengths against Walpole. , 

Accordingly, on January 17 Walpole was heard in his defence, 
and thereafter it was moved that he was “guilty of a high breach of 
trust and notorious corruption.” An amendment was proposed to 
leave out the words “notorious corruption.” The House rejected 
this by 207 votes to 1 5 5 . It was then moved to commit him to the 
Tower during the pleasure of the House. On this the Opposition 
moved that the House should 'adjourn. The Government majority 
fell to only twelve. A further motion “ that the said Robert Wdpole 
be for the said offence expelled from this House” was carried by 
twenty-two. These figures tell their own tale. A majority of twelve 
on the crucial division was a poor showing for a Government which 
had a normal majority of between 100 and ijo. Walpole was 
accordingly arrested and sent to the Tower. His seat was declared 
vacant, and his mouth was stopped. To keep it stopped as long as 
possible in Parliament, the House was led to proceed by successive 
adjournments and did not technically rise until July. Walpole was 
thus imprisoned for nearly five months in the Tower. 

His constituents stood by their member, and he was returned 
again while still in custody. Defoe, who had a year earlier visited 
Norfolk, mentions the strength of his influence in the Eastern 
counties: “Here I am in a land,” he had reported, “where the 
Queen’s writ does not run, but only that of King Walpole.” The 
House refused to admit Walpole on his re-election, and declared it 
void. They maintained their expulsion order during the whole 
Parliament. This was a great convenience to the Government. It 
also provided the precedents which were used in the Wilkes case 
fifty years later. Few even in the Tory Party considered Walpole at 
all affected in his honour. He was visited not only by the leading 
Whigs, and of course by Marlborough, but also by niany pther 
persons of consequence. His room in the Tower was more like the 
scene of a lev^e than a prison. The Ministers had gained their 
advantage in excluding their most dangerous antagonist from the 
House of Commons, but they were deeply concerned by the lapk 
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of support they had received from their own followers upon the 
critical division. It was resolved to take much greater care on the 
next occasion. 

This was, of course, their attack upon Marlborough. Oxford 
and St John were by now alive to the difficulties of branding the 
champion of Britain in her age of glorious advance. For eight years 
in succession the House had passed its resolutions of thanks by over- 
whelming majorities and often unanimously. Every session delega- 
tions of its members had waited upon him to express their admiration 
and gratitude for his services. It was a sharp turn now, after he had 
been stripped of all office and was a private person, to inflict upon 
him by a purely party vote an insulting censure which sought to rank 
him with criminals. 

There was another difficulty which affected the Cabinet internally. 
Brydges, Paymaster and Accountant-General, was, like most of the 
governing functionaries of that day, a Member of Parliament. No 
one could speak with greater authority on the issue. He had, indeed, 
a considerable personal responsibility. He had been attacked the 
year before in the first flush of the Tory election success. He had 
been defended by St John, now Leader of the Commons. St John, 
against the immediate interests of his party and for the sake of doing 
him justice or other motives, had vindicated Brydges, and pricked 
the bubble of “the £35,000,000 unaccounted for.” Brydges was 
therefore in an unassailable position. He was still Paymaster. He 
was working daily with Ministers. He let them know that he would 
justify Marlborough. It was not easy to foresee what the effect of 
his intervention would be. 

There was nothing for it but, in Oxford’s phrase, “to use the 
gentlemen of England.” The question was how far these gentle- 
men would go. On the one hand, it was believed that by better 
whipping a good majority could be obtained. On the otlier, there 
was a desire to reach some compromise. Mr Speaker Bromley, 
atcing now very much as his predecessor Oxford had done in 
previous Parliaments, measured up the forces. Proposals were made 
to Marlborough’s friends in the House that he should acquiesce in 
the report of the Commission, in which case the censures would be 
the mildest possible. On the other hand, if he resolved to defend 
himself and to oppose the Government it was hinted that severe 
measures would be taken. The ‘gentlemen’ would be used wiftj 
vigour. Impeachment was their only weapon, for die Comrnons could 
not commit a peer to prison. That there was talk of impeachii^ 
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is evident. Bromley’s letter to Oacford reveals these preliminary dis- 
cussions. 

Jmwafy 1711 

I find nothing will satisfy, nor be taken to be falling gently, that 
shall go farther than to declare that in consideration of the General*s 
great services the House does not think fit to proceed upon the report. 
Voting the money on the contract for bread no perquisites, and that 
the per cent, is public money and ought to be accounted for, is 
what be will not hear of; for that is putting him into the power m his 
enemies, and he had rather lose his head. This shews he has great con- 
fidence in the solicitations that have been made, and I presume to 
acquaint your Lordship with it that due care (better care than last Tmrs’^ 
d<^) may be taken to oblige the attendance of some, and to engage 
others on this occasion.^ 

There were personal negotiations. 


Btydges to Marlborough 

January 10, 1712 

was this morning with S* lohn whom I found concerned 
upon his having heard Grace intended to push for a Vote of Justi- 
fication in Pari. He thought it w^ be looked upon as an attacking y« 
Ministry, wci» w^ engage many, who w<5 otherwise not appear against 
you to espouse their interest, & I find by him it will be very difficult 
to prevent a vote’s being carried that y^ z\ p*^ ct be deem’d publick 
money, Grace having in effect, he sayd, own’d it in your letter to 
y« Commiss« to be such. He will have y® honour to discourse you 
upon it himself, & says if he does not see Grace at his house to 
morrow before six in y« evening he’l wait upon you at yours. 

Mr Sweet has sent me a letter to deliver the Commissioners of Accot« 
w^h I’l beg leave to show Y. G. first. The substance of it is that y® 
was left in his hands for Y. G. & that he knows nothing of any 
warrant or authority for deducting it, but took it always to be a free 
gift of y*’ troops,* 


Evidently Marlborough was offered the resolutions which were 
afterwards p^sed by the House, with the threat of far worse if he 
resisted then!. He refused point-blank. He was perhaps willing 
that the House should take note of the report and decline to act 
upon it because of his previous services. Nothing less than this 
would satisfy him. He would rather lose his head.” Swift, who 
was in the swim with St John, wrote to Stella: 


^ Portland Papers, v, 159 

* Stowe, 57, vol. vi, pp. 152-153; Huntington Library, California, 
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The Mimster^s design is, that the Duke of Marlborough shall be 
censured as gently as possible, provided his friends will not make 
ncad to defend him, but if they do, it may end in some severer votes. 
A gentleman, who was just now with him, tells me he is much cast 
down, and fallen away; but he is positive, if he has but ten friends in 
the House, that they shall defend him to the utmost, and endeavour 
to prevent the least censure upon him, which I think cannot be, since 
the bribery is manifest. Sir Solomon Medina paid him six thousand 
pounds a year to have the employment of providing bread for the 
army, and the Duke owns it in hds letter to the Commissioners of 
Accounts.^ 

Somers, under King William, when impeached for his share in 
the Partition Treaties of 1700, had appeared at the bar of the Com- 
mons, and by his eloquence and his facts had converted the assembly. 
Marlborough had been inclined to follow this precedent, but his 
friends, including certainly Godolphin, dissuaded him. Passions 
ran too high. The life of the Government was at stake. Every effort 
had been made to bring up their reserves. He would only court a 
greater humiliation by pleading in person before a tribunal bound in 
self-preservation to proclaim the kind of view which Swift had 
expressed. He therefore, with Godolphin^s assistance, prepared a 
statement covering every point in the charges in the Commissioners* 
report. This was no doubt in the hands of his friends, but was not 
published till some time after. 

As this matter affects Marlborough so deeply it is better to record 
its principal features in his own words: 

The first Article in the Report is founded upon the deposition of 
Sir Solomon de Medina, by which you are informed of a yearly sum 
paid by him and his predecessor, contractors for Bread and Bread- 
waggons, to myself. This payment in my letter I have called a per- 
quisite of the general or commander-in-chief in the Low Countries; 
and it has been constantly applied to one of the most important parts 
of the service there, I mean the procuring intelligence, and other 
secret service. . . . 

The commissioners are pleased to observe that thqie sums cannot 
be esteemed legal perquisites because they do not find them claimed 
or received by any other English general in the Low Countries. But 
1 must take leave to affirm to this house, that this perquisite or pay- 
ment has been allowed to the general or commander in chief in the 
Low Countries both before and ever since the Revolution, to enable 
him to carry on such secret services. The like allowance was made to 
^ JounuU to Stolk^ January 2). 
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prince Waldeck, whilst he was general of the Dutch army in Flanders; 
it was made during the last war as well as this. . . . 

The Report may have observed very rightly, that, by the strictest 
inquiry the commissioners could make, they cannot find that any 
English general ever received this perquisite. But I presume to say, the 
reason is that there was never any other English general besides myself 
who was commander-in-chicf in the Low Countries. I crave leave then 
to say, that this observation in the Report, was occasioned through 
want of due information in the usage of the army. In receiving this 
as an established and known perquisite, I have followed and kept up 
that usage, which I found in the army, when I first entered upon What 
service; and upon this ground alone I hope that this House will mot 
think that I was unwarranted in taking it. \ 

. , . This allowance to the general can have no influence upon the 
contract itself, which is actually made and signed at the Treasury, 
and the price regulated by what the States have agreed to pay for the 
bread for their forces. I appeal to all the officers who have served with 
me in Flanders, whether the forces in her majesty^s pay have not all 
along had as much, and as good bread as those of the States, and at 
the same prices; which everybody will believe to be the lowest th$.t 
considers the frugal economy of the States, and the small pay of their 
troops. And therefore I may safely conclude, that if the English have 
had their bread as cheap as the Dutch, they have had it as cheap as was 
possible. Nor indeed can it be imagined to be otherwise; for the very 
supposition of two different prices, paid by different troops in the same 
army, for the same quantity of bread, would occasion a mutiny. But 
this whole affair has been so regulated, and there has been so little 
occasion for complaint, that it is well known our army in Flanders 
has been duly supplied with bread during the whole war, and has 
received it v/ith an exactness that will be hardly thought consistent 
with the secrecy, and suddenness of some of the motions [movements] 
that have been made. 

Now as to the second Article in the Report allow me to observe 
to you, that it has arisen only from the information I myself gave the 
commissioners by my letter to them; this matter having relation to 
that part of the service to which the sums in the former article have 
been applied; that the Commissioners might have a true state of it, 
I chose to insert a short Account of it in my letter to them. If I did 
this voluntarily out of duty to the public, I hope I shall be thought 
to have given you information upon a certain belief, and I was alto- 
gether blameless in the part I have had in it. It will be necessary that 
T trouble the House with an Account of the time and occasion whence 
this payment of per cent, by the foreign troops, commenced. 
During the last war, the allowances by parliament for ^ contingencies 
of the army, of which that of secret service is the principal, was 
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£50,000 per aim. But this allowance fell so far short of the expense 
on that head, that upon the prospect of this war^s breaking out, the 
late king assured him [calculated], that this last part of the service 
never cost him less than £70,000 per ann. However, the allowance 
of parliament for the whole contingent service during this war has 
been but £10,000 per annum, £3000 of which or thereabouts has 
generally gone for other contingencies than that of intelligence. The 
late king, being unwilling to come to parliament for more money, 
on that head of the service, proposed this allowance from the foreign 
troops, as an expedient to assist that part of the service, and commanded 
me to make the proposition to them; which I did accordingly, and it 
was readily consented to. By this means a new fund of about £15,000 
per annum was provided for carrying on the secret service, without 
any expense to the public, or grievance to the troops from whom the 
allowance was made. . . . 

This expedient being formed in the manner I have shewn her majesty 
was pleased to approve it by her warrant, . . . [which] was counter- 
signed by the secretary of state whose province it belonged to, as the 
only proper officer. . . . 

The true design of this deduction being to supply the secret service, 
gentlemen, I hope you will observe, that this, together with the sum 
on the former article of the allowance by parliament, when put together, 
doth fall short of the allowance given by parliament in the last war 
upon this head. . . . 

I cannot suppose that I need to say how essential a part of the service 
this is, that no war can be conducted successfully, without early and 
good intelligence, and that such advices cannot be had but at a very 
great expense. Nobody can be ignorant of this, that knows anything 
of secret correspondence or considers the numbers of persons that 
must be employed in it, the great hazard they undergo, the variety of 
places in which the correspondence must be kept, and the constant 
necessity there is of supporting and feeding this service; not to men- 
tion some extraordinary expenses of a higher nature, which ought 
only to be hinted at. And I affirm, that whatever sums have been 
received on this account, have been constantly employed in procuring 
intclligeiice, in keeping correspondence, and other secret service. . . . 
And though the merit of our successes should be least of all attributed 
to the general, the many successful actions, such as have surpassed 
our own hopes, or the apprehensions of the enemy, in this present 
war in Flanders, to which our constant good intelligence has greatly 
contributed, must convince every gentleman, that such advices have 
been obtained and consequently that this money has been rightly 
apphed* f k « 

Having given this full and faithful account of the rise and use of 
this deduction, it must, I flatter myself, appear to everybody &at 
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hears me, to have been a real service, as wdl as saving of rnoney to 
the public. And though honour is due to the memory of the late 
king, who formed this expedient, and to her majesty,, who approved 
of it, by her warrant, I cannot, upon this ground, apprehend any 
imputation to myself, who have pursued this, so much to the advan- 
tage of my country. ... 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot but hope this House will find r^on 
to be satisfied with this part of my conduct; and I think it no ill sejivice, 
that so necessary and Important a part of the war, and which has 
turned to so good an account, has been managed with so little expense 
to the public; and I may, with the greatest certainty, assure them that 
all other parts of the service have been carried on with all the good 
husbandry that was possible. And I believe I may venture to affirm 
that I have in the article for Secret Services saved the government near 
four times the sum this deduction amounts to. Which I must reckon 
so much money saved to the public.^ 

The debate was fierce and solemn. The Members felt that in 
striking at Marlborough they were striking at the new greatness of 
their country. On the other hand, what would happen to thek 
party if they did not strike home.^ But the defence was solid. 
Sir John Germaine, speaking from the bar, declared that he had 
served in the Low Countries under Prince Waldeck, and that that 
General had, as Marlborough declared, received the same per- 
quisites and allowances for the purpose of military intelligence and 
Secret Service. Sir Charles Hedges, the Tory Secretary of State, 
who ten years before had countersigned the Queen’s warrant under 
whidi Marlborough received the aj per cent., stood by his action 
and absolved the former Commander-in-Chief of all impropriety. 
There was no dispute about the warrant. Then up rose Brydges. 
No report of his speech is contained in the Parliammtary Histmy^ 
but Hofimann’s dispatch, unearthed by Klopp, shows that Brydges 
was particularly vigorous in emphasising, that the British people 
owed the information services to the carefuL expenditure of this 
mone}% and in consequence the Army had never been surprised. 
Brydges dared to say ‘‘that the proceedings were a scandal to the ^ 
British people.’^* 

On &e other side St John, Wyndham, Hanmer, mA ^ward 
Harley urged the infliction of tlie censure. Not only Whigs, but 

^ ParUammtary Hisiory^ vi, 1088, \ 

8 Hofimann, February 5; Klopp, xiv, 254. “Marlborough’s friends,” teik)rted . 
Hoffinaon, “arc of the opi^on that he cannot be got at by lawful means, and that tht 
vdidle charge against him is only intended to blacken him in the eyes of the nation and - 
iusttfy his tcmoyal.” 
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moderate Tories spoke on Marlborough’s side. The House was full 
to overflowing. No fewer than 455 Members took part in the 
division, and it was carried by a majority of '276 against 165 that 
“the taking of several sums of money annually by the Duke of Marl- 
borough from the contractor for foraging the bread and bread 
wagons in the Low Countries was unwarrantable and illegal.” The 
Government, refusing a motion for adjournment which was moved 
by the Opposition, also carried “that the deduction of 2| per cent, 
from the pay of the foreign troops in her Majesty’s service is public 
money, and ought to be accounted for.” On the two heads the sums 
involved were computed to amount to between ^ 1 ^ 0,000 and 
£250,000. It remains only to be mentioned that Cardonnel’s petty 
perquisite of 500 ducats, for which there was no excuse but custom, 
was made the ground for expelling him from the House, and that 
Mr Sweet, although it was proved that his deduction of i per cent, 
was likewise a customary fee to the Pa3rmaster of the Forces, was 
ordered to be prosecuted. 

Thus the ’Ministry triumphed, and Marlborough’s name was 
tarnished in history by this cruel, false, and ungrateful censure. The 
Queen said in her reply to the address communicating the resolu- 
tion, “I have a great regard for whatever is presented to me by my 
Commons, and will do my part to redress whatever you complain 
of.” Brydges was so disgusted that he offered his resignation to 
Oxford, and was only with diflSculty persuaded to continue in his 
key-office.^ 

It would have been natural after such resolutions for the Com- 
mons to impeach Marlborough at the bar of the Lords. However, 
no further steps were taken. One reason at least is obvious. The 
Duke of Ormonde was now Commander-in-Chief. TTie Ministers 
who had just obtained a party verdict against Marlborough authorized 
Ormonde to draw the same deduction upon the bread contract and 
bread wagons, and to receive the same 2J per cent, on the pay of 
the foreign troops, and to use it for the same purposes as Marl- 
borough had done. Thus, while inducing the House of Commons to 
condemn his practice, they themselves vindicated him by adopting it.* 

There is one final refutation of these charges, which has never yet 
been published. A year later at Utrecht in long procession the 
Princes and Courts of the Grand Alliance recorded ffieir full approval 
of the deduction of the 2^ per cent., declared that it was their own 
money, and that it had been spent to their entire sadsfivedon. 

r L&my BtilbHn, November ii, 195*. p. 1*4. # Bwwt, vi, 104 
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The Electors of Cassel and Diisseldorf sent identical letters: 

♦Although we agreed entirely that this deduction of 2 J per cent, 
for the Secret Services had been granted without expecting any render* 
ing of account, the nature of the business demanding it, nevertheless 
we admit that we are fully satisfied and convinced that the said money 
has been disposed of for the above purposes, and we should think it 
an injury to the reputation of this great General if we did not djbclare 
that his prudent and wise handling of these sums has principally con- 
tributed, after the Grace of God, to the gain of so many glorious 
victories, and to the surprising successes which have accompanied 
the armies of the Allies during the whole course of this long war.\ 

And in order that a complete and full justice may be done from pur 
side, we have to bear witness that we granted and accorded volun- 
tarily the said 2 ^ per cent, to the said Duke of Marlborough for the 
above purposes and without the rendering of account.^ 

Dalwigh, Counsellor of State and plenipotentiary of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, stated to the Peace Congress: 

*I have paid from the amount received for the troops of his Most 
Serene Highness in the service of her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain 2^ per cent, to the Prince and Duke of Marlborough. But I 
declare at the same time that this has been paid upon the initiative of 
his Serene Highness my master himself in consideration of the great 
services which his Highness my lord Prince and Duke has rendered 
to the Common Cause in general, and to his Highness and his troops 
in particular. And thus Mr Sweet has never demanded it by order 
of the Queen, or of anyone else, not having even the right to do so, 
this being contrary to the treaties made concerning the said troops.® 

The Elector of Hanover was even more emphatic: 

♦Since we feel obliged to bear witness to the truth on the subject 
of the 2 J per cent, which has been deducted during the war from the 
pay of the troops which we have had in the service of her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain in the Low Countries: We declare and aflSrm 
by this present document that we have voluntarily accorded this sum 
as a free gift to the Prince and Duke of Marlborough in the quality 
of General Commandcr-in-Chief of the Allies. The fact that the 
other generals in command of allied armies have enjoyed similar 
gratuities has led to the practice of employing the said 2 J per cent, for 
the most part in Secret Service work for which one is informed no 
other provision has been made. 

Moreover, we declare that we are fully convinced and satisfied that 
^ Match 15, 1713; Blenheim MSS. ® January iS, 1713; Blenheim MS$. 
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the Prince Duke of Marlborough has annually applied these sums to 
the Secret Services according to their destination, and we are per- 
suaded that his wise application of these amounts has forcibly contri- 
buted to the gaining of so many battles, to the passing of so many 
entrenchments and so many lines, successes which, after the blessing 
of God, are due in great part to the good intelligence and information 
which the said Prince has had of the movements and condition of the 
enemy. . . • 

George Lewis 
Ehetewr^ 

It is to be noticed that these testimonies were recorded when 
Marlborough had fallen from power and was only a wanderer on 
the Continent. They were solemnly presented by the allied princes 
and states to the Peace Congress as an act of justice and as a salute 
to the General who had served them well. 

Professor G. M, Trevelyan has declared that no one ever gave 
better value to England than Marlborough for every guinea he 
received. But this is not the point at issue. No single charge of 
corruption or malversation was ever proved against Marlborough, 
and the charges on which he was condemned were manifestly dis- 
proved, For two years all the malice of a triumphant faction and all 
the power of the Crown were remorselessly used to make a case 
against him. The Commission of Accounts ransacked the records 
of the Army in the confident expectation of finding that he had been 
accustomed to take a profit upon sales of commissions by officers to 
their successors, or on promotions to replace officers killed in action. 
This was one of the libels blatantly proclaimed against him by the 
Tory pamphleteers. It touched his conduct not only as Captain- 
General but as Colonel of the Guards. It is incredible that if such 
abuses had occurred they would not have been brought to light. 
Any officer who would come forward with a complaint would have 
been sure of favour from the ruling powers. Marlborough^s Whig 
friends were anxious about this, but no single jot of evidence was 
found against him in all those long ten years of command. “Few,” 
wrote Burnet, “thought that he had been so clear in that matter; 
for it was the only thing in which now his enemies were confident 
that some discoveries would have been made to his prejudice; so 

i Hanovcf, January 13, 1713, Sec also Marlborough Papers, H.il/.C., p. for 
letter of March 23. Similar unpublished letters from the Bishop of Paderbom and 
Miinster (January 7, 1713), from the dragoon regiment commanded by Baron deWaleff 
(March 9, 1713), and from the envoy of the Elector of Treves at Utrecht (January 18, 
17x3) are also preserved in the Blenheim archives. 
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that the endeavours used to search into these matters proved nothing, 
but raised the rq>ute of his incorrupt admtnistration more tban all;, 
his well-wishers could have expected. Thus happy does sometitnes 
the malice of an enemy prove.”^ ‘ 

But the Tory lie stands upon the journals of the House of G>m- . 
mons. Marlborough’s answers and die frilure of his accusers did 
not bar a scandalous prosecution being set on foot against 
the recovery of all diese sums expended so well in die 
interests. Nor could they prevent a sneer or a smear 
the pages of history, and successive generations being (xintent 
the loose impression that there was something dishonest in 
borough’s conduct. 

Marlborough was careful and thrifty in all he did. He saved 
money for himself and the public every week. His strictness about 
the funds, public and private, under his control descended to the 
smallest details. In a lavish and corrupt age he practised a severe, 
businesslike economy. He would take presents from the princes of 
the Alliance, and might even in the event of a peace and in certain 
circumstances have accepted the rewards of Louis XIV himself fiar 
services which were not incompatible with the interests of England . 
No doubt when, in the occupation of conquered territory, ‘safe- 
guards’ were granted to individual owners, he took these payments 
as a kind of prize money. But where public money was concerned 
his record is impeccable. He is entitled to claim from his country- 
men the declaration that he acted with strict integrity and accord- 
ing to his warrant in the administration of all Army funds entrusted 
to him. If this be challenged, let the contrary case be made. 

1 Bumet, vi, 104-105, 
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THE RESTRAINING ORDERS 

1712— JANUARY-MAY 

T ^HE Tories were now triumphant at home, and on 
^January 29, 1712, their plenipotentiaries, the Bishop of 
Bristol and Lord Strafford, togetlicr with representatives 
of Holland and the Empire, met the French in conference 
at Utrecht. None of the Allies knew what secret understandings 
subsisted between England and France, but when the Marquis 
d’Huxelles announced the French proposals these were denounced 
at once as treating the allies of England as if they were vanquished 
states. The imconditional retention of Spain and the Indies by 
Philip V was claimed by the French to be finally settled. The rest of 
the French demands affronted the Dutch, the Germanic Princes, 
and the Empire. English interests alone were privileged. The anger 
of the Allies knew no bounds, and in England outside the Court 
circle widespread wrath was mingled with wider shame. In the 
Commons the ‘gentlemen’ “stood by the Queen”; but in the Lords 
Halifirr, in spite of the recent wholesale creation of peers, carried 
an address to continue the war ratlier than submit to such terms. 
This “ill-usage of the Queen” by war-loving factions in foctious 
defiance of her Ministers, as St John viewed it, absolved him in his 
own opinion from all inconvenient obligations. He and Oxford 
began forthwith to negotiate a peace treaty with the French, the 
signature of which would bind the allies or lea^e them to their frte. 

At this moment there occurred in the French royal family a 
remarkable, and many believed a sinister, series of deaths. Ihe 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV, who had played so vigorous a part in 
breaking the negotiations of 1709, had expired in April 1711, leav- 
ing behind him, besides his younger sons (the Dukes of Anjou and 
Bcrti), a son and two grandsons, all of whom stood in the direct 
line of succession to the throne of France, and constituted an im- 
mense barrier of probability against the succession of Philip V and 
the union of the two crowns in a single person. Now, in February 
1712^ this barrier was altnost shorn away. The sequence was amazing. 
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On February 12 the Duchess of Burgundy, daughter of Victor 
Amadeus and wife of the new Dauphin, died of smallpox. Four 
days later her husband, the Dauphin, fell iU. He imme^ately pre- 
disposed himself to death. The next evening he had an altar erected 
in his sick chamber and received the last succours of the Church. 
On the iSth he died. Thus there passed from France the amiable 
Prince who had been the pupil of .Fenelon, had muddled /with 
Vendome the battle of Oudenarde, and was wistfully regarded as 
the virtuous hope of the French monarchy. The couple who\had 
been so swiftly swept away left behind them two little boys,\the 
elder of whom, five years old, became the third Dauphin in twelve 
months. The younger was only two years old and very sickly. Bqth 
these children were immediately stricken with the malady which 
had destroyed their parents. It would be natural to suppose that the 
wife had given the dreaded infection to her husband, and that the 
children had caught it from them. But when the third Dauphin 
died in a few days of this scourge the rumour of poison grew, and 
suspicion against their cousin, the Duke of Orleans, nephew of 
Louis XIV, was so strong that the King imprisoned Orleans^ 
chemist in the Bastille. It is even said that the Duke of Orleans 
himself suggested this. Modern opinion may feel that the chemist 
was ill-used. 

Only the sickly and infected infant, aged two, now lay between 
the personal union of the crowns of France and Spain. His own 
escape is worth recording. In the words of the Duchess of Orleans,^ 
the mother of the suspected Duke, 

When the little Dauphin became quite red with the smallpox and 
sweated, the doctors opened a vein, and in consequence of this opera- 
tion the poor child died. . . . His little brother had exactly the same 
illness. While the nine doctors were busy with the elder child^ the 
nurses locked themselves in with the younger prince. Yesterday, 
the 9th, the doctors wanted to open a vein “-because the child had 
severe fever; but the governess, Madame de Ventadour, and her 
deputy, strongly opposed this, and steadfastly refused to permit it, 
and only kept him nice and warm. So this child was saved* 

— to become eventually Louis XV. 

In a period when the affairs of the world were largely swayed 
by dynastic events this strange succession of deaths upon the main 
highroad of European history paralysed France and staggered all 

^ Elkabetih Charlotte de Bavi&re. 

® Klopp, xiv, 304; quoted from a letter of the Dueheas of Orleans (March 10). 
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otbec countries. One could hardly follow the succession of blows, 
and as die couriers arrived with their tidings at every capital the 
general conclusion, for which no proof has ever been advanced, ■viras 
that Orleans had poisoned the whole lot. It was pven reported that 
the aged monarch was himself a victim. 

Nothing could be more embarrassing to Oxford and St John 
than these deaths in France. The French royal family, with whom 
they were in deep confederacy, had virtually disintegrated before 
their eyes. The security against the union of fhe two crowns, which 
they had so confidently paraded in the persons of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and his two sons, had almost vanished. Whatever virtue 
there had been in a French declaration that the Crowns should 
never be combined seemed to have been destroyed beforehand by 
the most inexorable of facts.^ 

As no one expected the infant Prince to live, and as even the 
Tories could not stomach the union, imminent as it appeared, of 
the Crowns of France and Spain in the person of Philip V, the 
English Ministers proposed that Philip should renounce the throne 
of France for himself and his heirs. But now the French lawyers 
affirmed that such a declaration was contrary to the principle of the 
French monarchy and was necessarily invalid. St John and Oxford 
then proposed that Philip V should renounce the throne of Spain 
on accession to that of France, in which case France would receive 
compensation in Italy, and Spain would fall to the Duke of Savoy. 
The advantages offered to France in Italy were so substantial that 
Louis XIV agreed that the proposal should be made to Philip. The 
concession cost him little. It captivated the English Ministers, who 
saw themselves suddenly within reach of diverting Spain and the 
Indies from the house of Bourbon and vindicating after all the 
“No peace without Spain” cry, thus completely cutting the ground 
from under the Whigs. On May 28, while the messengers were 
riding to Madrid, Oxford told the Lords that peace upon these lines 
was near. But a new surprise was in store. Philip V chose at all 
costs to retain the crown of Spain, which he had gained with his 
sword and with the love of the Spanish people through so many 
cruel years of war. All solutions were therefore destroyed, and 
Europe was confronted with the double deadlock which perhaps 
Louis XTV had foreseen — that PhiUp could not renounce the crown 
of France and would not renounce the crown of Spain. Upon this 
all the Allies called for the renewal of the war. No basis of peace, 
^ . See Portland Pa|>eta, iv, 672-677. 
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no treaty of any kind, was in sight. The armies were, in &ct, already 
assembhng, and such was the feeling in England that the Ministry 
ordered the Duke of Ormonde and the British forces to join them. 
Thus the only result of the Tory peace cflFort and intrigue with 
France, for the sake of which they had supplanted Marlborough and 
Godolphin and rendered their country odious to all its allies, had 
been to condemn all Europe to two more campaigns. | 

Ormonde reached The Hague on April 9, and assumed comn^d 
of the British-paid forces, all of which, with the rest of the ames, 
were now marching to the points of assembly. Ormonde’s orqkrs 
were to see the Pensionary and 

express to him the Queen’s resolution of pushing the war with ill 
possible vigour, until the enemy should agree to such terms of peace 
as might be safe and honourable for herself and her allies; to assure 
him that he was prepared to live in a perfect and good correspondence 
with all the generals of the Allies, and particularly with those of the 
States; to desire the Pensionary to inform him what plan had been 
agreed upon for the operations of the campaign; and as soon as he 
arrived at the frontier, to meet with Prince Eugene, and such others 
of the generals as should be in the secret, and with them to concert the 
proper measures for entering upon action.^ 

To these forthcoming declarations the Dutch G}uncil of State 
replied with some stiffness: 

That there was no particular resolution taken as to the opemtions 
of the campaign, but they left it to their generals, who with their 
deputies were to act in concert with the generals of the Allies: and that 
they had given orders to their generals to live in a good correspon- 
dence with his Grace.^ 

The Dutch and other allies excused themselves to Ormonde for 
having made Prince Eugene Generalissimo. They explained that in 
practice Ormonde and the Prince were now “upon an equal foot.” 
Cadogan, though excluded from the list of lieutenant-generals, 
offered — ^no doubt at Marlborough’s desire — ^his services to the new 
Commander-in-Qiief, who was allowed by the Government to acc(q)t 
them. The allied army, concentrating beyond Toumai, amounted to 
122,000 men, with 120 field cannon, apart from the siege-train. 
Against them stood Villars with 100,000 men, ill-equipped and with 
a weak artillery.* When on May 17 Ormonde met Eugene at 
Toumai the physical ascendancy of the AlUes was evident, and the 

^ Tindal» ConfimtaHon cf Rapiffs Histwy^ xvii, 495. 

* Loc, HU » See map on oppo^te page. 
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j^uidiy ptospects bnght. It was agreed to pass the Scheldt 

bddr^ Bouchain, and to advance towards the enemy, »ther to 
attack him if he were ill posted or to lay siege to Quesnoy, a small 
hut effective fortress ten miles south of Valenciennes. 



' . Mar 1712 

Onhontk had thus been enabled to take the field in j^'t^ourable 
conditions and upon honourable terms. Only a few days befpi?^‘ 
Eugene had recorded his opinion diat he vtas “the finest cavalier 
, and n;^>st complete gentleman that England bred, being the 
of hhi patiph:*^. But already St John had begun to nttkd him aws^ 

^ Pc»d<hd Bapen, H.Af.C., T, X)7. f.*- 
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of the purposes for which he was to be used. On April 16/27 he 
wrote: 

I find by very certain intelligences from Holland that the Dutch 
Ministers are not without their fears of their new General [Prince 
Eugene]. They begin to consider that he is a Papist, and a German, 
at least in interest. That the Emperor, his master, has nothing to lose 
on the side of the Netherlands; that a battle won may give grour^ for 
insisting on higher terms than the House of Austria is now liMy to 
obtain; that a battle lost may still contribute to prolong the War, 
and that in cither case, the expense of blood will fall to the sharp of 
the Queen and States. I am of opinion that these reflections mve 
occasioned private directions to their [the Dutch] General, to We 
more caution than the Prince will perhaps approve. This measure, 
your Grace sees, is not very consistent with the compliment made 
him, ... in the name of the States, of an unlimited command. We 
hardly think the enemy would have taken the posts in which they 
now are, if they had not had a prospect of subsisting in them, till there 
is forage on the ground.^ 

Thus nicely did the Secretary labour to sow distrust between 
Ormonde and Eugene and prevent active operations. 

On April 2 5 /May 6 St John wrote again desiring Ormonde to 
make sure that all the foreign troops paid by Britain should be kept 
under Ormonde’s direct command — Le. not merged with the similar 
mercenary forces in the Dutch pay: 

There can be no need for me to enter into the grounds which we 
have in this conjuncture to be jealous of Prince Eugene’s conduct; 
your Grace secs and knows them all better than I can repeat them. 
But on this occasion the Queen directs me to inform your Grace 
that she thinks you are to be more cautious for some time of engaging 
in an action, unless in the case of a very apparent and considerable 
advantage, because you will be daily strengthened by the arrival of the 
Imperial troops. It is but just that these should have their part, if 
anything of that kind is to happen.* 

In reply to this Ormonde reminded the Minister that in his instruc- 
tions he ‘‘was ordered to act in conjunction with the Allies, in 
prosecuting the war with vigour; so that, should there happen a 
fair opportunity to attack the enemy, he could not decline it, if 
proposed by the Prince and States.” And a few days later: “If there 
be a good opportunity to attack the enemy> and get into France, by 
the way of Champagne, I am sure the Prince and the States will 

^ BoUngbr&kt Correjpondeme, ii, 267-468. * /iwrf., 274. 
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press it, unless they hear from England that the peace is near being 
concluded.” 

The armies were now in presence of one another, and on May lo/zi 
St John wrote the following letter to Ormonde: 

Her Majesty, my Lord, has reason to believe that we shall come to 
an agreement upon the great article of the union of the two monarchies, 
as soon as a courier, sent from Versailles to Madrid, can return; it is 
therefore the Queen’s positive command to your Grace that you avoid 
engaging in any siege, or hazarding a battle, till you have farther orders 
from her Majesty. I am, at the same time, directed to let your Grace 
know that the Queen would have you disguise the receipt of this 
order, and her Majesty thinks that you cannot want pretences for 
conducting yourself so as to answer her ends, without owning that 
which might, at present, have an ill effect if it was publicly known. 

This was the notorious restraining order which later formed the 
principal article in St John’s impeachment. But the postscript is not 
less remarkable: 

P.S. I had almost forgot to tell your Grace that communication 
is given of this order to the Court of France; so that if the Mareschal 
de Villars takes, in any private way, notice of it to you, your Grace 
will answer accordingly. If this order is changed on either side, we 
shall, in honour, be obliged to give notice of it to the other.^ 

To Gaultier St John was even more explicit. “I asked Mr St 
John,” wrote Gaultier to Torcy (May 21), “what Marshal Villars 
should do if by chance Prince Eugene and the Dutch attempted 
some offensive. He answered that there would be nothing to be 
done but to fall upon him and cut him to pieces, him and his 
It would have been a grievous, though a permissible, measure to 
tell Eugene, the States-General, and other members of the Alliance 
that the British forces would not fight until the peace treaty was 
settled one way or the other. But for an English Minister, acting 
in the name of the Queen, to conceal from the Allies his intention, 
while disclosing it secretly to the enemy, was in fact to encompass 
the defeat of Eugene and the slaughter of the allies and comrades 
with whom the British troops had so long stood shoulder to shoulder. 
Nothing in the history of civilized peoples has surpassed this black 
treachery. The punishment meted out in after-years by their country- 
men to the criminals concerned may lighten, but cannot efface, its 
indelible stain, 

> BaUn^rakt Comtponiemt, ii, $19-320. ‘ Smea>, October 1835, p. 9. 
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Ormonde, so popular and magnificent, so gallant in liis youth, 
now showed himself the weak, base cteature he was at heart. With 
his eyes open he lent liimself to this shame; and it was no thanks to 
him that Eugene and the allied generals to whom Ormonde was 
bound in solcfierly faith did not in fact suffer the fate wickedly con- 
templated by St John. But the Prince, who had so much experience 
of war and treachery, was vigilant; and the Dutch, fortunately for 
themselves, were wary. It was noticed that Villars, althoi^h but 
a league away from the superior confederate army, took no ^uble 
to entrench his camp, and sent out no reconnaissances to twt the 
strength of the allied forces. He lay as if to invite attack. He might 
well do this, for, according to St John’s assurances through Gakltier 
and Torcy, as well as from the communications he had directly with 
Ormonde, he had a right to suppose that not only the redcoats but 
all the British-paid forces, numbering between forty anti fifty 
thousand men, or nearly half Eugene’s army, would desert* at the 
moment of battle, and leave the rest an easy prey — in St John’s 
words, to be “cut to pieces.” 

The apparent imprudence of so capable a general redoubled the 
suspicions of the allies. Eugene resolved to put Ormonde to the 
test. The Duke, though consenting to dishonour, was no adept in 
deceit. He failed at once as hero and as cheat. He could not meet 
Eugene and the allied generals as guests at his table without reveal- 
ing his embarrassment. He could not withstand the hard questions 
which the Dutch Deputies asked in formal interviews. When a 
reconnaissance in force showed that the French army, only four 
miles away across a plain, lay without entrenchments of any kind, 
and Eugene, supported by all tedmical opinion, had proposed an 
advance and a battle, he wrote pitifully to the Secretary of State 
(May 29): 

You may easily imagine the difficulty that I was under to excuse the 
delaying a matter, which, according to the informations I had fiom 
the quarter-masters-gcneral, and several other general-officers, that 
went out with the detachment, seemed to be so practicable. The best 
excuse I could make was Lord Strafford’s sudden voyage to England, 
which gave me reason to believe there must be something of conse- 
quence transacting, which a delay of four or five days wotdd bring to 
light: and therefore I desired they would defer this undertaking, or 
any other, till 1 should receive fresh letters from England.^ 

But when he made this answer in the camp Prince Exigene and 

1 Mimoins dn dm d'Ormond, i, aoj. 
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the Dutch Deputies told him plainly “that his answer was agreeable 
to the suspicions they had for some time entertained, particularly 
since the express of the 24th, which they knew had lirought him 
letters from England.” Ormonde could only keep on saying “that 
before he entered upon action, he should be glad to receive letters 
from England, which he expected every moment.” In this plight 
the aHairs of the confederate army remained for several days. When 
on June 7 the expected letter from St John came it only expressed 
“the impatience her Majesty was in to hear whether the orders, sent 
on May 10, came safely and early to his hands, and the assurance 
she had of his punctual obedience to her, commands in so nice and 
important a conjuncture.” Ormonde had already described to 
St John the distrust among the allies by which he was encompassed. 
Now he struck a note new to the Secretary; 

There are several among them ho do not hesitate to say aloud that 
they have been betrayed. I am afraid that if the conclusion of peace 
is postponed, I shall fitid myself Commander only of the British national 
troops. I am strengthened in this fear by the fact that the Elector of 
Hanover is strongly opposed to the peace, and will let his troops serve 
with the Dutch. I am also doubtful whether we can win over the 
Danes.^ 

He ended with a belated and irresolute suggestion: 

You may guess how uneasy a situation 1 am in; and, if there be no 
prospect of action, I do not see of what use I am here; and, if it suit 
with her Majesty’s service, I should be glad I might have leave to 
return to England. 

He did not know how far men’s minds had travelled upon the 
frenzy of despair which convulsed the councils at The Hague — 
councils secret now from those deemed “the English traitors.” It 
was, in feet, seriously planned to disarm and arrest the twelve 
thousand British troops in Flanders. The femous redcoats whose 
fyiafrjal honour Stood so high in those professional camps were to 
be seized as hostages against the feithlessncss of their Government. 
PrimoU* reported to Gallas from The Hague on June 7: 

Welderen and Hop have set out for the array. It appears they have 
the intention of disarming the English. If one can win over the 
rulers of Hanover and Denmark, it is certain one would carry this out. 
Only Prussia is frightened of this. My view is that such a blow would 
have a very good in London. Ihey ate so blinded at the moment 
1 Mhneiris da dot d'Ormend, i, toy. s Gailas’s seCMtary. 
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there by the duplicities of the Ministry that they do not see through 
their intrigues. The enclosed letters directed to me from London full 
of questions prove this. If this were done they would then become 
aware of the treachery which these Ministers are plotting equally 
against the common welfare of the Alliance as against the real interest 
of England.^ 

This desperate project, hithertq recorded only in Continental 
histories, fortunately came to naught. That it was known to St John 
is shown by a sentence in his letter to Harley of this same date: 

Some are even saucy enough to insinuate so far as to attempt fcizing 
the British troops in Flanders.”^ To such a point had the Quedp and 
her new friends brought the Common Cause. \ 

Rumours of the deadlock at headquarters travelled far and fast. 
Even ^‘the gentlemen of England’^ were upset at the idea of a 
British Commander-in-Chief standing in the line with his allies but 
forbidden to give them true aid and succour. On May 2 8 /June 8 
Halifax brought the whole business before the Lords. He recounted 
the memorable victories of the Allies which had brought the 
common enemy’’ of Christendom to extremities. He declared these 
prospects totally defaced by the orders given to the Queen’s General 
not to act oflFensively against the enemy. On this there was much 
questioning of the Government whether in fact any restraining orders 
had been given to Ormonde, The Lord Treasurer said 

that they who had the honour to serve the Queen could not reveal 
the orders she gave to her General without a particular direction from 
her Majesty; and that in his opinion those orders were not fit to be 
divulged. However, he would adventure to say that, if the Duke of 
Ormonde had refused to act offensively, he did not doubt, but he had 
followed his instructions: and it was prudence not to hazard a battle 
upon the point of concluding a good peace, especially considering, 
they had to deal with an enemy so apt to break his word. 

This was pretty blunt. St John in the Commons had no mind 
to go so far. He covered himself with denials, which were accepted 
by his supporters, and, as Swift said, “these all went swimmingly.” 
In the Lords the matter was more sharply probed. Wharton, fasten- 
ing upon Oxford’s allusion to the treacherous character of the 
French, interrupted with the pertinent question, “ Whether it was 
not better to push such an enemy with the utmost vigour till he was 
reduced to the method of dealing honestly,^” Oxford became even 
more candid. “Though the Duke of Ormonde may have refused to 
1 Kiopp, xiv, 35*. * Comspondme^ ik 374* 
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hazard a general action, yet I can be positive he woxild not decline 
joining with the allies in a siege, orders having been sent liim for 
that purpose.” This eminently civilian idea that a siege is a compro- 
mise midway between a battle and a treaty gave Marlborough his 
opening. He had come to the House resolved to support or second 
Halifax. He now rose and said, do not know how to reconcile 
the orders not to hazard a battle and to join in a siege to the rules 
of war, since it is impossible to make a siege without either hazard- 
ing a battle in case the enemy attempt to relieve the place, or shame- 
fully raising the siege.”^ He continued: 

“Altho* the negotiations for peace may be far advanced, yet I can 
see no reason which should induce the Allies or ourselves to remain 
inactive, and not push on the war with the utmost vigour as we have 
incurred the expense of recruiting the army for the service of another 
year. That army is now in the field, and it has often occurred that a 
victory or a siege has produced good effects and manifold advantages, 
when treaties were still farther advanced than is the present negotia- 
tion. And as I am of opinion that we should make the most we can 
for ourselves, the only infallible way to force France to an entire sub- 
mission is to besiege and occupy Cambrai or Arras, and to carry the 
war into the heart of that kingdom. But as the troops of the enemy 
are now encamped, it is impossible to execute this design, unless 
they are withdrawn from their position; and as they cannot be reduced 
to retire for want of provision, they must be attacked and forced. 
For the truth of what I say I appeal to a noble Duke [looking at 
Argyll], whom I rejoice to see in the House, because he knows the 
country, and is as good a judge of these matters as any person now 
aUve.”2 

Argyll, newly returned from Spain, responded to this appeal, 
though in a manner different from what Marlborough may have 
hoped. 

‘*I agree with the noble Duke [he said] that it is impossible to remove 
them, except by attacking and driving them away, and until that is 
. effected, neither of the two sieges alluded to can be undertaken. I 
likewise agree that the capture of these towns is the most effectual 
way to carry on the war with advantage, and would be a fatal blow to 
France.”^ 

. He then reproached Marlborough for not having taken these towns 
in the campaign of 1710, instead of wasting much blood and 

1 Parliamentary History, vi, 1132, See also Coxc, vi, 197, and Lpekhart, i, 392, £br a 
better reporting of the debate. 

® Coxe, vi, 191. ® Patliammtary HistotyfVy^ 113a, 
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tieasure for the sake of B^ihune, Aire, and Saint-Venant— “dove* 
cotes,” as the critics were wont to class them. Arg 7 ll’s tejoindar, 
delivered with force and fire, made a marked impression upon the 
House. Here was a General of proved courage and long experience, 
who had follen out with the Ministry, who was no lon^r in com- 
mand, and who nevertheless stood up to the great Commander and. 
supported the Government policy. .The Lords had no knowledge of 
what St John had written to Ormonde, still less of what pc had 
written to Torcy. The balance of opinion was that it was mt tin- 
reasonable for the British to hold the allies back at such a mAmpnt. 
Another Malplaquet, with peace on the threshold, would be Men- 
durable. Granted the long way we had journeyed in negotiation and 
die limited knowledge of the House, this was a not unnatural con- 
clusion. Nottingham said “that he could not comprehend why 
orders had been given to our General not to fight, unless certain 
persons were apprehensive of weakening the French, so far as to 
hamper themselves in bringing about designs which they durst not 
yet own.” The Duke of Devonshire remarked “ that, by the proxiruity 
of blood, he was more concerned for the Duke of Ormonde’s reputar 
tion than any other; and therefore he could not forbear declaring he 
was surprised to see any one dare to make a nobleman of the first 
rank, and of so distinguished a character, the instrument of sudi a 
proceeding.” But Halifax, not relishing die prospects of a division, 
was now willing to withdraw his motion. This was not allowed. In 
the closing moments “Swallow” Poulett flung the grossest insult . 
at Marlborough which his busy brain could frame. 

“Nobody [he said] could doubt of the Duke of Ormonde’s courage 
and bravery; but that he was not like a certain General, who led troops 
to the slaughter to cause a great number of officers to be knocked on 
the head in a batde, or against stone walls, in order to fill his pockets 
by disposing of their commissions.”* 

Finally Oxford, speaking again, gave the most positive assucui^, 
that neidier he nor the Government would ever engage in a separate • 
peace. His words were remarkable: “Nothing of that nature VW; 
ever intended; for such a peace would be so foolish, villainous, and 
knavish that every servant of the Queen must answer for it wim,^ 
head to the, nation.” “The Allies,” he assured the Lords; “ide:, 
acquainted with our proceedings, and satisfied with our terins;”* :■ 
Wharton, whose interventions were always pointed^ h»otig|kt ,! 
Lords to bear in mind tihesc words “foolish, vittunous, and4mva^’?;|i 
* ParlummtaiyHistfiy, 
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Mul also tl« words “answer for it with his head.” Ministers obtained 
a majority of sixty-eight to forty. But Parliament and the nation 
did niot know what the Government had done, and what fhe Allies, 
now par^d as, in contented accord, were really thinking. 

.Marlborough had sat silent under Poulett’s taunt. It was evident 
foat it was not one to be answered with words. As soon as the 
House was up he sent Lord Mohun to Poulett with an invitation, 
in the style of those days, “to take the air in the country.” Poulett 
had not been expecting such a retort. “Is t hi s a chaUenge?” he 
asked. Mohun replied that the message explained itself. He added, 
“I shall accompany the Duke of Marlborough, and your lordship 
will do well to provide a second.” A tragic episode was soon to 
prove that when Mohun spoke in this way he was in earnest. Affairs 
of this kind were usually kept by gentlemen secret from their wives. 
Poulett was, however, unable to conceal his agitation. Lady Poulett 
acted promptly and with the zeal of an affectionate spouse. She 
wrote no fewer than five letters to the Secretary of State, imparting 
the unhappy position in which her lord now found himself. Although 
Ik was twelve years younger than Marlborough, he felt politics 
ought not to take this unpleasant turn. In her first letter his wife 
begs Lord Dartmouth “to order the guards to be ready upon two 
noblemen’s falling out; she will listen when Lord Mohun comes, 
and virill send a more speedy and exact account.” Her next note 
runs, “I listend and itt is my Lord Mallbouro that has diallings my 
Lord by Lord Mohun. Pray lett him be secured immedatly.” In a 
third note, headed “Saturday morning,” Lady Poulett again urges 
Lord Dafonouth to send guards, and adds, “ the Treasurer must make 
itt with Halifex . . . that noe more quarills happens one this 
occasion which I hope you and the Queen will prevent for the 
presojf Pray bum my letters and send the very next gard att hand 
to secure my Lotd and Lord Mohun.”^ 

, ^us cneigetically did Lady Poulett arouse Dartmouth to a just 
sense, of the impending danger. The Secretary of State went at 
Once fo Marlborough, and personally requested him “not to stir 
•Abroad,” To reassure the Pouletts two sentries were forthwith 
placed outside iheir house., These measures mken, the Queen was 
informed.* She sent Marlborough a royal Command that “this might 

Dartmouth 509. 

* Cariiml to Wotkins 

Jtmt }, 171a 

Alt seema iIk Eatle Pavlet waa {leas’d to take thn occasion to le&ect very gn»I)i 
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go no further/^ and to require his word to that effect. Here were 
other ‘‘restraining orders.” Eventually some sort of apology was 
made by Poulett. In this age of duelling, and while charges of selling 
commissions were actually the subject of official investigation against 
Marlborough, it was hardly possible to imagine a more just provoca- 
tion than Poulett’s words. This did not prevent Swift and his 
E>:amimr pack from crying out in scandalized virtue againstj party 
duels. 


upon mf Lord Duke as if his Grace had fought so many battles and expos’d sd many 
men’s lives against Stonewalls with no other view than the disposal of Commissions. 
This is the Substance of wt I have heard, but *tis reported to have been much worse 
& utter’d in the most brutal manner. What grounds there could be for anythiJ^g of 
this kind you are as good a judge of as anybody. His Grace thought his honr so farr 
concemd that the next morning he sent Lord Mohun to tell Lord Pawlet his Grace 
expected satisfaction, but the two Lords could not sec each other till Saturday morning, 
when ’tis said Lord Mohun us’d pretty plain language. By this time it had gott Wind. 
Gentries were posted att Ld Pawlet & Ld Mohun’s, tho* the latter was not at home. 
Ld Dartmouth was sent att the same time to his Grace. Thus by Her Majestys inter- 
posing Her authority I think all is put up again, but it is reported Lord Pawlet is 
order’d to make some appology the first time they meet in the House. [Blenheim 
MSS.] 



Chapter Thirty-three 
THE BRITISH DESERTION 

1712 — ^MAY-JULY 

W HILE the Lords’ debate was in progress Eugene and 
the Deputies, having put Ormonde to the test of a 
proposed battle and found him wanting, decided to 
besiege Quesnoy. They acted independently of the 
Captain-General. On June 8 they crossed the Selle, and began the 
investment. Ormonde compromised. He allowed seven battalions 
and nine squadrons in the joint pay of England and the States to 
take part in the siege, and lay with the rest of his forces between'the 
French position and that of the besiegers, as if he were in fact a 
covering army. The enemy commander took this much amiss. He 
regarded it as a breach of the dishonourable understanding into 
which the British general had entered. 

I have received several advices that Quesnoy is invested, and that 
I»tt of the troops in your Grace’s army arc employed in that service. 
By the order of the King, I desire to know of you if any of the troops 
under your command have a share in undertaking or forming that 
siege; for I cannot believe Prince Eugene would venture to attempt it 
only with the forces he commands. Pray explain your position to me, so 
that I may know how to act if Prince Eugene perseveres in the siege. 

Tliis request of Marshal Villars was reasonable. He had a right 
to know whether the English were friends or foes. He had been 
formally apprised by her Majesty’s Government that treachery was 
afoot. He may be pardoned for wishing to make sure against whom 
it was designed. To these expostulations Ormonde returned an 
answer worthy of himself and of the policy he served. He wrote: 

That as the Marshal observed himself of what consequence it was 
, to keep this afiair secret, he would leave him to judge whether he 
could have done it better than by the conduct he had observed. It 
was true that for the siege of Quesnoy, which it was not in his power 
to prevent, he had furnished some troops, whidh were paid in part 
by the States, but not one single man sokly in the Quera’s pay.^ 

1 Pelet, si. 462-465. 
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ViUars on this put to the British Commaoder-in-Chief from the 
opposite standpoint the same blunt question with which Eugene 
and the Dutch Deputies had plagued him for ‘a fortnight. He; 
intimated that it was his military duty to interrupt the siege, 
that as the English General ought not, according to the undetstandr 
ing, to hamper him, the King of France would expect him to isttike. 
But to this Ormonde made no response. There is no need td waste 
sympathy upon him. No decent, honest man would have done this, 
work. ^K^n he had received the command the Tories boasttu that 
he would soon show himself a finer soldier than the Duke of Marl- 
borough. These pages have fully described his military performsfpccs. 
There remained only to pay the forfeit. \ 

The siege of Quesnoy proceeded apace, and so did the English 
negotiations, which, now abandoning all pretence, were on the verge 
of a separate peace. Ormonde, seeing that Quesnoy was approach- 
ing its last straits, wrote to Eugene “that the British forces would 
continue with the army provided that he abandoned the siege.” 
Eugene answered “that instead of relinquishing the siege, he wqpld 
cause it to be prosecuted with all imaginable vigour.” This ended 
correspondence between the two Gimmanders. Eugene, seeing 
the close and constant communication which took place between his 
ally and the enemy, gradually disentangled his forces from Or- 
monde’s, and took all proper measures for his own security. At this 
time he let it be known “that he would be glad if the English 
would march off, they being now only a burden to the Netherlands.” 

A struggle began in the heart of this valiant, renowned confederate 
army for the foreign troops in British and in British-Dutch pay. But 
there was never much doubt of the issue. The private soldiers felt 
the same scorn and hatred for the behaviour of their caitiff allies as' 
the generals and princes who led them. Ormonde knew that if the 
armies separated he would be followed only by the British nationals. 
He also knew what their feelings were. He: had, however, another 
anxiety upon a nice point of perverted honour, fn all die agreements „ 
made between St John and Torcy, as well as in the contacts he him- 
self had had with Mamhal ViUars, the assumption had always been 
that when Great Britain quitted die front at least forty thcmstmi^ 
men would be withdrawn from the allied army, and that Pdrk^, 
Eugene and the Dutch would thus lie at the merqr of gready supedpv 
French forces. On this basis the separate peace tte?^y was to hie 
concluded. On this basis King Louis XIV consented m 
X)unkitk to a British garrison. Bm now Ormonde feh^ cpt^ Cyoi^^^^ 
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^esett in putsuanc* of his oniera with the twelve thousand English. 
This defection, felling so fei shott of the ^pected quota, would 
leave Prince Eugene with a still respectable army. How then would 
France briiave? Would Dunkirk be delivered? If not, on which 
port should the British retire? Oppressed by these problems, Or- 
monde did his best. On June 28 he sent written orders to the 
generals of the foreign troops in British pay to hold themselves and 
riieir men in readiness to march. With the exception of four 
squadrons, one regiment of dragoons, and one battalion, all atiswered 
unanimously “that they could not follow him nor separate from 
Prince Eugene without express orders from their respective princes.” 
Some of the generals who were princes sent insulting replies. On 
July I the Allies stormed the counterscarp of Quesnoy, and the place 
surrendered, its garrison of nearly three thousand officers and men 
becoming prisoners of war. 

At length the day of the parting came. In the middle of July 
Prince Eugene issued orders for a march, and Ormonde prepared to 
announce on behalf of England that an armistice had been arranged 
between the French and British Governments. He set his columns 
in retreat upon the north. He was followed only by a handful of 
the foreign troops. These mercenaries, from the poorest private 
upward, although warned that a half of their pay would be cut, 
resolved in a spasm of pride to stand by Prince Eugene and the 
Common Cause. 

The misery of the redcoats has often been described. Under an 
iron discipline the veteran regiments and battalions, whose names 
had hitherto been held in so much honour in the camps of Europe, 
marched off with downcast eyes, while their comrades of the long 
war ga;md upon them in mute reproach. The strictest orders had 
been given against recrimination, yet the silence struck a chill in the 
hearts of British soldiers whom no perils had daunted. But when 
.they teadbed the end of the march and the ranks were broken 
terrible scenes were witnessed of humble men breaking their 
muskets, tearing their hair, and pouring out blasphemies and curses 
against the Queen and rite Ministry who could subject them to that 
ordeaL Others of these rough fellows — ihe scum, we are assured,, 
of our country — sat on the ground weqping with mge and grief 
when fhey thought of all they had dated and suffered, and of ‘^riie. 
Old Corporal” who had led them on. 

St John saw the episode from a different angle. To Harfey^s 
rektion Thomas at The Hague he wrote (July ii/az), in a lettu 
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which gives us as accurate and revealing a measure of his imture as 
any upon record, the following sentence: “For the foreigners to 
desert her Majesty whilst her bread was in their mouths and her 
money in their pockets, to leave her subjects e3q)osed for ought they 
knew to the attempt of the enemy, this the Queen looks upon to 
be such an indignity, such a violation of all faith, that she is resolved 
to resent it in the manner becoming so great a Princess.”^ 

No humiliation was spared the retreating British troops. Tournai, 
Mons, and other conquered fortresses shut the gates in their| faces, 
though, as Millner relates, “ they handed over their walls . . .\some 
things which our men most wanted.” In retaliation Omionde 
seized Ghent and Bruges. Meanwhile the egregious Jack Hill, 
with a squadron of the fleet and a few battalions, had occupied 
Dunkirk; and Swift could write obsequious letters to Abigail com- 
plimenting her as “ the governess of Dunkirk.” 

Thus did St John carry through the policy to which he had bent 
himself. There was only one Englishman in that age, or perhaps 
in any period of our history, who had all the qualities necessary to 
carry such a policy to completion. It was a momentous contribu- 
tion to the history of England and of Europe. It belongs by right 
to him. He bore its weight during the many years he was yet to 
live, and he bears it in history. When later in the year he was 
attacked in the House of Commons for carrying on the negotiations 
“in a fantastic and treacherous manner” St John said 

he hoped it would not be counted treachery to act for the good and 
advantage of Great Britain; that he gloried in the small share he had 
in these negotiations; and whatever censure he might undergo for it, 
the bare satisfaction of acting with that view would be a sufficient 
recompense and comfort to him all his lifetime. 

It is not often that statesmen are taken by Fortune so strictly at their 
word. 

The fea that twelve thousand British had been withdrawn from 
the army did not deprive the Allies of their numerical preponder- 
ance or of their superior equipment and immense supplies. The 
preparations to carry the war into the heart of France whidh Marl- 
borough had urged, and to some extent procured, had resulted in 
the creation of immense magazines on the Scaipe and the Scheldt 
in the region south of Tournai. Being in control of the whole 
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navigation of the Scarpe to Bouchain, Marlborough’s administra- 
tion in 1 71 1 had constructed a veritable fleet of enormous barges 
called ‘bilanders,’ capable of moving a siege-train and supplies with 
an ease and upon a scale hitherto unequalled. The principal mgggi^inf 
was established at Marchiennes, north of Douai on the Scarpe. Here 
were collected 

above a hundred bilanders, a hundred pieces of cannon, three hundred 
waggons with their harnesses, the hospital of the army, and in the 
storehouses or in the bilanders a prodigious number and quantity 
of bombs, grenades, bullets, musket-balls, powder, corn, meal, hams, 
bacon, cheese, butter, beer, wine, brandy, merchandise, ladders, 
hatchets, bills, planks, match, flint, and, in a word, all sorts of provi- 
sions necessary to make two sieges, and there were likewise a good 
number of horses.^ 

All the fortified places in the forward areas had been loaded with 
munitions, food, and forage for Marlborough’s further advance. 

However, Villars, lying on the Arras-Cambrai front, was well 
posted to oppose the operations of Eugene’s weakened army. After 
Ormonde’s departure Eugene marched south-east and invested 
Landrecies. His line of communications ran by water from Tournai 
through Saint-Amand and Marchiennes, on the Scarpe, and by 
road through Denain, behind Bouchain on the Scheldt, to his new 
conquest of Quesnoy. Anyone can see from the map that a siege of 
Landrecies was a venturesome eflbrt. Although the Prince held the 
fortresses of Douai and Bouchain as a shield towards the enemy, 
and further had constructed a line of defences from Douai to 
Neuville, he was presenting nearly sixty miles of communications 
to a flank attack by Villars; and once he was engaged in a new siege 
this attack could be delivered in superior force. In consequence 
Eugene had to denude the garrisons of his fortresses and fortified 
positions to a dangerously low level. He had also to weaken the 
field army in order to make good this long, vulnerable line of 
communications. Lastly, he had in his rear the still untaken fortresses 
of Valenciennes and Maubeuge, which, without Ormonde’s aid, 
he had not been able to besiege. 

The disasters which now overwhelmed the campaign have cast 
a cloud upon Eugene’s military record, and led at the time, and 
since, to unfavourable comparisons between him and Marlborough. 
The explanation is no doubt the passion to achieve success, in spite 
of the manner in , which he had been treated, which laid hold of 
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Bugene and led liim into risks 'which ought not to have been run. 
His was the strategy of exasperation. 

A brief account ■will suffice of the melancholy three months 
(mid-July to mid-October) in whidi the allied army under Eugene 
lost more than had been gained in the three preceding years. As 
soon as Landrecies was invested on July i6 ViUars crossed the 
Scheldt and encamped on the Selle near Cateau-Cambr^sis./ From 
here he began preparing the roads from the Selle to the Sampte and 
bridging the Sambre in many places above Landrecies. This por- 
tended an attempt in force to relieve that place. Bugene wrs not 
disquieted by this, for Villars’s movement brought the two main 
armies into dose contact, so that a battle could be fought in ^hich 
Eugene’s far more exposed communications would not tell against 
him. He was glad to see the French working parties across the 
Sambre. It was evident that if Villars moved into that region the 
French communications would be exposed almost as much as those 
of Eugene. He therefore withdrew his covering troops a little neater 
to the siege and prepared himself for battle in and about his lines of 
drcumvallation. 

On July zz the French army crossed the Selle about sixty thousand 
strong, and marched dght columns along their prepared routes to 
the Sambre a few miles south of Landredes. Night fell on the appear- 
ance that this movement would continue the next day, but under 
the cover of darkness Villars marched in the opposite direction. He 
retraced his steps to Cateau-Cambr6sis; he descended the Selle, all 
the crossings of which had been occupied by his cavalry, and during 
the night of the Z3rd his vanguards* crossed the Scheldt north of 
Bouchain by Neutdlle. At seven o’dock on the morning of the 
24th he approached in superior force, increasing every hour, the 
allied fortffied camp at Denain. Denain was a vital point in Eugene’s 
communications. It was behind the left of the entrenched line he had 
thrown from the Sdiddt to the Scarpe at Douai. Seventeen batta- 
lions and twdve cannon, dght thousand men in all, under Albemarle 
were assigned to its defence. The position was strong and carefully 
prepared, and had been reinforced by Eugene only a few days before. 
It was, however, too large to be defended by a detachment against 
an army, and an army was now rapidly deploying before it. 

Eugene did not reedve the news of Villars’s doubling back till 
the early morning of the 24th. He immediately ordered his whole 
movable force to match from Landrecies to the succour of Denain, 
and rode over himself to the threatened position. He found Albe- 
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matle now giavely concerned. The French advance guard was already 
close to Ncuville, and heavy columns of foot were rapidly crossing 
the Scheldt. Eugene saw t^t Albemarle if seriously attacked must 
retreat to the east bank. He therefore posted the seventeen squadrons 
of cavalry he had brought up from the Abbey of Denain on the 
heights on that side to cover Albemarle’s infantry when they had 
crossed. In order to clear the way for such a withdrawal he ordered 
all the baggage to cross at once by the single existing pontoon 
bridge. These orders given, Eugene galloped back to press the 
march of his own army, which was by now striding along the fifteen 
miles which had separated them from Denain. He had hardly left 
the scene when the French attack on Neuville began. Four ally 
battalions guarding the lines were routed, and an important convoy 
sheltering behind them was captured with five hundred prisoners. 
Albemarle, after an attempt to succour the convoy, regained the 
Denain defences and manned the ramparts. Before these the French 
army was now drawing up in line of battle. 

It was often asked that year in the camps why there was only one 
pontoon bridge behind so considerable a force as seventeen batta- 
lions. The explanation which was commonly given did not redound 
to Ormonde’s credit. It was known that on the evening of the day 
on which he had declared the cessation of arms he sent to Denain 
for all the pontoons he had lent Albemarle. The most earnest appeals 
of Eugene and the Dutch Deputies could only procure a respite of 
eight days before these invaluable copper boats were removed. It 
was alleged that, on the day they left, two French engineers in dis- 
guise went with the party whidi fetched the pontoons away, that 
they spied out the whole position, and discovered especially that 
there was only a solitary bridge behind it. Though Ormonde 
always declared he knew nothing of this, it was the talk in the army 
and in the allied Courts that the plan had been concerted between 
the British and French commanders. This was not true; but if it 
had been true the event would not have been more disastrous. 

By noon, the French deplojTnent being complete, Vilkrs attacked 
with thirty-six battalions in fhree columns supported by six more. 
When told that fascines were lacking to £11 the ditch he cried out 
vehemently, “We will fill them with our bodies.” The whole line, 
drums beating, advanced six or seven hundred paces without firing 
until within h^f musket shot of the ramparts. The defimders dis- 
charged their cannon loaded with canister and three voUeys o£ 
mustetty. The French fitecd this fire unflinchingly and in perfect 
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order. -Undeterred by several hundred casualties, their muskets slung, 
and sword in hand as at Steinkirk, they scrambled across the ditch 
and stormed the parapets. The allied troops, mostly Germans, with 
some Dutch, had all fought well in previous campaigns; but now 
after a weak resistance they fell back in serious disorder to their 
second line of defence, and an immediate retreat was ordered upon 
the bridge. The French, intoxicated, by the first draught of ’^ictory 
they had tasted in Flanders for ten years, re-formed, and renewed 
their attack with fury. Even now the bulk of .Albemarle’s men 
might have escaped. But the bridge had broken under the hurried 
motions of the transport, and the whole of his force was p^ed 
between the now overpowering masses of the French and the river. 
The Scheldt here flows sluggishly but very deep, and between banks 
six or seven feet high with no sloping shores. Whole battalions 
were driven into the water and perished. Four generals, including 
the brave Count Dohna and Count Nassau-Woudenberg, who might 
have swum the river on their horses, were dragged down by swarms 
of drowning men. .Albemarle and a score of distinguished officers 
were made prisoners. Of the tank and file looo were killed, 1500 
drowned, and 2500 surrendered. Out of Albemarle’s whole force 
scarcely three thousand escaped. The French losses did not exceed 
four hundred. Eugene, his army still three hours away, was unable 
to intervene, and the Prince remained a sombre spectator on the 
farther bank. 

Such was the victory of Denain, the only one gained by the 
French in the Low Countries since the wars of King William III. 
Voltaire declared that it was more essential to the safety of France 
even than the Treaty of Utrecht, and that if Villars had his due he 
would be called the saviour of his country. “ Denain,” said Napoleon 
a hundred years later, “saved France.” Eugene’s communications 
were severed. He was soon forced to raise the siege of landredcs. 
Marchiennes, with its enormous magazines and transport, lay in 
Villars’s grip. In the next few days all the strong posts of the Allies 
on the Scarpe were taken by the Marshal. Anchin, Pont-k-Rache, 
Hasnon, Mortagne, and Saint-Amand were all captured fuU of stores 
and with their garrisons. Marchiennes resisted till July 3 1, when five 
thousand men surrendered as prisoners of war, and the whole supplies 
for the campaign, “enough for two sieges,” fell into the hands of a 
gallant enemy, long unused to such plenty. 

On August 12 Villars laid siege to Douai. This superb fortress, 
which had afforded the main trial of strength for the great armies in 
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the year 1710, and had cx>st fifteen thousand men to take, was found 
garrisoned by only six battalions, and in spite of Eugene’s efbrts 
for its relief fell on September 8. Quesnoy, sole success of the cam- 
paign of 1712, surrendered on October 4. Boucbain, Marlborough’s 
masterpiece of 1711, resisted for only eight days. In fact, the entire 
structure of the allied military power beyond the French frontier 
was tom to pieces, and the whole ascendancy and initiative pa^ed to 
the amazed, resuscitated enemy. Besides seventeen battalioiu des- 
troyed at Denain, upward of forty were surrendered withithese 
fortresses, making a loss of fifty-seven battalions, or one-third of the 
units of the army, in these few months. Well might Louis ViV 
write to the Archbishop of Paris calling for solemn serviced of 
thanksgiving. Amid their loud Te Deums the old monarch, delivered 
from ruin, might have found a place for the trinity of serviceable 
agents through whom the wonders of the Almighty had been per- 
formed — ^Abigail, Harley, and St John. 

The Old Campaigner, La Colonie, fought in the action of Denain 
and has left a vigorous and picturesque account of the assault. His 
regiment encamped on the field of battle for ten days. There was 
anxiety lest the great numbers of corpses rotting in the Scheldt should 
block up the locks at Valenciennes and elsewhere and bring about 
an epidemic. An order was therefore issued that all soldiers who 
knew how to swim, and cared to dive for the bodies of their drowned 
adversaries, would receive thirty sols for each corpse, “besides 
what spoil they might find on the same.” This sport proving popular, 
an immense trench of great depth and width was dug into which the 
bodies withdrawn from the water, excepting those of the four 
generals, were thrown. This gmesome sketch seems suited to the 
general theme. 

Not only victory but discipline had quitted the Allies and the 
British army with Marlborough. No sooner had his r%ime of 
alleged stinginess and peculation come to an end than for the first 
time the quality of the bread supplied to the troops gave rise to 
bitter and widespread complaint. The sudden deterioration in the 
husbandry of the army makes a mark which runs through the 
diaries and letters of officers and soldiers alike. During the month 
dat Ormonde was immobile at Cateau-Cambr^sis, negothtting with 
Villars, his troops fated ill, and their temper became morose. 

The soldiw had nothing now to do but thdr Quarter-guard duty, 

and from a rising ground in ftont of our Camp, had a fur vjew of that 
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rich part of France, which they reckoned they had dearly earned the 
plunder of. They were greatly exasperated at the disappointment, and 
were continually murmuring at those who brought them within sight 
of the ‘‘promised land,” as they called it, and yet would not suffer 
them to taste the “milk and honey” it abounded with. Here they 
often lamented the loss of the “Old Corporal,” which was a favourite 
name they had given the Duke of Marlborough; and to make the 
matter worse, through the carelessness of the contractors, their bread 
was so intolerably bad, that it was with great difficulty the officers 
could restrain them from mutinying. This prepared them for mischief, 
and they were resolved to pay a visit to France, before they left the 
quarters they were then in. As forage grew scarce in our Camp, and 
none was to be had near us but in Picardy, we had liberty by the favour 
of Villars to forage in that country. It nettled our soldiers that their 
General should condescend to ask leave: however they were deter- 
mined to lay hold of this opportunity of tasting some of the sweets of 
France.^ 

This mood led to a horrible outrage. 

Upon all foragings a strong detachment was sent out the night before, 
under the command of a general officer, to keep the foragers within 
bounds, to cover them from the enemy, and to prevent irregularities 
and abuses. When the detachment marched off, a number of soldiers 
of all nations stole out of Camp with their arms, they chose officers 
and swore obedience to them, their principal care being to keep at a 
distance from the covering detachment. Among these one party of 
of British soldiers, to the number of six hundred, came to a village 
called Molain, where the inhabitants were in arms, and had barricaded 
all the avenues to the town. Upon this an engagement ensued, in which 
. some of the soldiers fell; this enraged the rest to that degree, that they 
rushed up to the barrier and drove the inhabitants into the church; 
but as they again fired from thence, in their fury they set fire to the 
church, burnt it to the ground, and upwards of four hundred persons 
perished in the flames; then plundering the town, they set it on fire; 
and as it grew dark, stole privately into Camp. Two days after, a 
complaint was made to the General, and the a&ir was inquired into, 
but no discovery could be made. This was a taste of what France 
might have expected, and I mention it for that purpose only; for the 
action in itself is utterly inexcusable.* 

Later in the year a grievous mutiny actually broke out among 
the British troops in Ghent, provoked in the first instance by **the 
extreme badness of their bread.” 

^ Burkoe, pp. 
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This prepated them [says Parker] to mutiny; and some sly villains, 
finding the generality of them in this disposition, artfully insinuated 
that they had a considerable arrear of pay due to them; that the War . 
being over, the greater part of dxem would soon be disbanded, and 
that consequently they must expect to lose all that arrear unless they 
did themselves justice while they had their arms in their hands. This 
took with the giddy unthinking part of the soldiery, and a viUainous 
and bloody design was formed.^ 

Fortunately the authorities were warned in time, and aftensome 
days of crisis three thousand men, armed and in mutiny, wem sur- 
rounded by cavalry and cannon, and forced to surrender at discre- 
tion: whereupon ten of the ringleaders were executed on the s]^t. 

Corporal Matthew Bishop, who was serving in Ghent at the time, 
gives an independent account and takes occasion to point his moral: 

At that Juncture of Time there was a great Disturbance at Ghent 
amongst the Soldiers, which occasioned some to suffer Death. On 
hearing that News, I could not contain myself any longer without 
observing to the first Officer I met with. Sir, with submission, what can 
be the Meaning that all our Garisons are disturbed in this Manner? It is 
an Instance that never happened during the Time of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The Officer replied. There is no accounting for it; .. .O the Duke of Marl- 
borough that gained the Love of all Men, knew better, than to put 
it in any one’s Power to upbraid him; for all his Men in general were 
obsequious. Now they ate become refractory, and neglect their 
Duty.® 

For his services in the campaign the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were solemnly voted to the Duke of Ormonde. 

The separate preliminaries of peace between England and Frants 
being now agreed, and England having arranged an armistice for 
herself in the field and quitted the allied front, it seemed that 
St John’s labours had achieved their first stage. He looked about 
him for reward and advancement. He intimated to Oxford and the 
Queen that he would find it agreeable to be raised to the peerage 
by the revival of the family earldom of Bolingbroke which had just 
lapsed in the older branch. Oxford would have been wise to comply 
fully with these desires. He was, however, already constcious of 
St John’s jealousy and latent antagonism. It is one of the self- 
indulgences of unwordiy men in power to pay off such minor scores 
when opportunity seems to offer. Therefore Oxford, with his 
remaining influence, moved the Queen to demur to the grant pf an 
* Parker, p. 187. • Bithop, pp. a64^a6i. 
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earldom, aad accord instead a viscounty. St John was deeply 
angered by this slight. He saw at length how foolish he would be 
in quitting the House of Commons, the seat of his direct power upon 
the Tory Party. It is astonishing to modem eyes that this realiza- 
tion should have come to him so late in the day. The honour and 
status of a peerage were in this period invested with a glamour and 
splendour which has since become markedly diminished. The 
House of Lords, though already decisively overmatched by the 
Commons, was still the scene of an immense, sedate, and elegant 
power. St John had yielded to this mood. He had been rebuffed 
in the manner which he could least easily resent. By aU the standards 
to which he subjected himself in asking for a peerage, the double 
elevation to a viscounty was enormous. Yet he was dissatisfied — 
and with good reason. Even a dukedom would not have com- 
pensated him for leaving the House of Commons, where his elo- 
quence and partisanship made him in the absence of Oxford supreme. 

He now wished to withdraw his request. He was informed by an 
elaborate grimace of State that the Queen’s pleasure had already 
been exercised for his ennoblement. To decline a viscoimty would 
be to affront the majesty of the realm and the whole nobility. To 
take such a step upon the difference between a viscounty and an 
earldom, which was the only reason he could now advance, would 
be to give offence to the social world in which he moved. Besides, 
becoming first a viscount was no reason why he should not later on 
become an earl or better. Thus in July 1712 St John quitted the 
House of Commons for a more exalted sphere. He did so with the 
chagrin and latent malice of one who instead of thirty pieces had 
received only twenty-five. 

A week later the battle of Denain let loose its tide of disaster upon 
the Allies. While Eugene recoiled and Villars advanced from one 
success to another, it was thought suitable that the new Viscount 
Bolingbroke should proceed to Paris with an imposing retinue as 
Ambassador Extraordinary. This step was calculated to give the 
most marked encouragement to the French and to strike a further 
wounding blow at the deserted and collapsing allies of twenty years 
of war. It commended itself to the new Viscount as an opportunity 
of posing upon what was still the most splendid scene in, tlffi world, 
and also of revelling in those pleasures which French society carried 
to their highest pitch. 

Apstrt from these advantages his mission was sterile. Hb was wel- 
comed at the Frm<h Court with all the gratitude he <kserVed, The 
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King and tJje lughest nobility lavished their fevours upon hkn. His, 
gallantries were viewed widi an indulgent eye, diough his ludnt of '; 
boasting about them excited comment. Torcy, however, extended 
him a spacious hospitality. He was the guest of the Foreign Minisl»r’$ 
aunt, Madame de Croissy, and here he was entertained by the fempw . 
beauty Madame de Tencin, who became his mistress. Madame de 
Tencin was also a good servant of France, and her liaisoA wi^ 
Bolingbroke opened to Torcy then and thenceforvrard anotMp inti” 
mate view into the governing system of Britain. The grantog of 
^ssports to visit Fiance after the long war, and with so tn^y ‘ 
business prospects opening, was in the gift of the Secretary of State. 
Bolingbroke was able during his visit to Paris to put the system on ' 
so satisftictory a footing that, as we leam from Prior, he netted for 
himself as much as three thousand pounds in a single year. In public 
ai&irs all he gained was an extension of the armistice for an addi” 
tional two months. This enabled the disasters which befell the allies 
to come to their full fruition during the campaign. 




Chapter Thirty-four 

MARLBOROUGH LEAVES ENGLAND 

1712— JUNE-DECEMBER 

T he presentation of the proposed terms of a separate 
peace to Parliament on June 6 forced from Marlborough 
Ids last public action during the remaining life of the 
Queen. These terms were a shock to many supporters 
of the Government, but the Ministerial defence, the realization that 
the main issue was decided and that the Tory policy had prevailed, 
commanded great majorities in both Houses. Marlborough made 
his protest and declared, “That the measures pursued in England 
for a year past were directly contrary to her Majesty’s engagements 
with the Allies, sullied the triumphs and glories of her reign, and 
would render the EngUsh name odious to all other nations.”^ This 
is the only record that exists of his speech. Strafford replied with 
asperity, saying “That some of the Allies [meaning the Dutch] 
would not show such backwardness to a peace as they had hitherto 
done but for a member of that illustrious assembly [meaning the 
Duke of Marlborough] who maintained a secret correspondence 
with, and endeavoured to persuade them to carry on the war; feed- 
ing them with hopes that they should be supported by a strong patty 
here.”* Cowper, alluding to Strafford’s foreign mode of speech, 
rejoined “That the ex-Ambassador had been so long abroad that 
he had almost forgotten, not only the language, but the Constitu- 
tion of his own country. That, according to our laws, it could 
never be suggested as a crime ... to hold correspondence with our 
allies; . . . whereas it would be a hard matter to justify the conduct 
of some persons in treating clandestinely with the common enemy.”* 
Nothing could, however, stem the tide, and the treaty terms were 
approved in the Lords by no fewer than eighty-one to thirty-six. 
Twenty-fouf lords recorded their formal protest. Among them ate 
the flames of Somerset, Godolphiu, Devonshire, Ihiversham, 
Wharton, Marlborough, Nottingham, Mohun, Townshend, and, 
Cowper, The majority ordered this to be expunged from the 
I HitMy, w, 1146. * 
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jounmls of the House, but the powerful nobles and politicians con- 
cerned, defying Parliamentary kws, had the terms -of their protest, 
circulated throughout the country, and only printers and publishers 
were punished for the offence. 

Ha-ving thus placed himself on record, Marlborough withdrew 
finally to the country. Blenheim was, of course, only a skeleton, 
and all work upon it stopped. But h^ still had his house at St Mbans, 
and Marlborough House, in London, had been open for n^rly a 
year. He Uved during the summer months in rustic port^ atpoly- 
well, observing with impassive eye the procession of military dis^ters 
which fell upon the Allies, and the destruction of his achievec^ents 
in the campaigns of 1710 and 1711. On Blenheim Day he gaye a 
feast, which Godolphin, Cowper, Walpole, and a large company 
attended. He had pitched his campaigning tent upon the bowling- 
green. In this historic tabernacle most of the great decisions of his 
ten campaigns had been taken. The tent, we are told, “was magni- 
ficent, being of Arras-work, and very curious in its kind.”^ It stood 
there the rest of the summer, and sightseers resorted to it in crovjrds 
from the countryside at a fee of sixpence. The hostile Press declared 
he was using army tents to shelter his faction and to amass greater 
opulence. The venom and scurrility of the attacks made upon him 
by the Government-paid or otherwise procured writers from Swift 
downward exceeded anything known before or since. If he had 
been the -vilest criminal, if he had been guilty of cowardice or 
treachery in the field, if he had led the English armies to a series of 
shameful defeats, nothing more could have been said against him. 
The Examiner wrote of Malplaquet (April 13): 

What a deplorable Sight it was to see Men with their Limbs shot off 
lying upon the Field in such an abandoned, wretched Condition that 
Ravens and Crows have fallen upon them for Carrion. Wanting 
proper Persons to dress thdr Limbs, their Wounds putrefied to such 
a degree that Dogs gnawed their Flesh while they were yet alive. 
Amidst this Torture, thousands expired that might have been pre- 
served if the General had not sunk the Money designed for Medicines 
and Surgeons. No Age, no Country, how barbarous so c-ver, hath 
ever given us such an Instance of Cruelty and Avarice.* 

Another passage in this organ of St John’s roused the indigna- 
tion of Captain Parker: 

That the Duke of Marlborough -was naturally a very, great coward: 
That all the victories and successes that attended him, were owing 
Ledtatd, iii, 291-292. .* Quoted in L^pnde, p. 120. 
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to mete chance, and to those about him; for whenever he came to be 
engaged in action, he was always in a great hurry, and very much 
confounded upon every little emergency that happened; and would 
cry in great confusion to those about him, “What shall we do now ?” 

“Had I not read these very words,” wrote the Captain, “I should 
never have believed that any man could have the face to publish so 
notorious a falsehood.”^ 

During the autunui Marlborough resolved to leave England. 
There was then, and has been since, much controversy about his 
reasons, and so many can be given that a certain air of mystery stiU 
shrouds the event. There are, as usual, two contradictory explana- 
tions for his action. The first is that he wished to go, that the 
Cabinet would have prevented him, but that Harley secured him 
his passport from the Queen. Alternatively, it is said that he did 
not wish to go, but that Harley, fearing to have him in the country, 
fiarced him into exile by the threat of using letters or information 
supplied by the French Government either of Marlborough’s corre- 
spondence with Saint-Germains or of his offers to make peace in 1 708. 

Both these theories are plausible. Marlborough would certainly 
have liked to live in England; but this ceaseless girding and insult 
directed upon him by the Court and the Ministry, with all their 
resources, was not calculated to make life pleasant even in the country 
in summertime. Winter was now drawing near, and with it the 
reassembly of a Parliament eager to hound him down, and ready to 
approve every new affront or injury which Ministers might sug- 
gest. Although the Whig nobility, the bulk of the officers who 
had served under him, and the mass of ordinary folk were still 
friendly, and as the social scale was descended enthusiastic, a 
definite change had been produced during this year by the torrent 
of calumny unloosed and impelled against him. 

In those days of brief triennial Parliaments a new election was 
distant but a year. If Marlborough remained in England tiothing 
could prevent his greatness from becoming the most obvious 
target. Instead of the bolts and balls he was accustomed to face in 
the field, he would find himself in the midst of a filthy warfare of 
slander and abuse. The election of 171 5 might well be fought on 
fouling his name and reputation. The worst motives would be im- 
puted to whatever he did. If he exerted himself it would be his 
disappointed malice; if he remained sUent it was no doubt his guilty 
conscience. All these long years of camp and mardi we have seen 
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in his letters the longing for home and peace-^e peaches ripening 
on the wall, the great building at Woodstock growing from day 
to day, rest with children and Sarah at his side. But dbis prospect 
now seemed to be defiled. He could not at this time find happiness 
or even peace in England. 

A second set of arguments arose from the political outlook. The 
Queen was ageing fast. Her health was such that almost any ibonth 
might see a dangerous crisis. The whole issue of the Succession 
had now again been called in question by the Parliament onTory 
squires, and by the profound quarrel which the two ruling Ministers 
were developing against their allies, and their deep understandings 
with the enemy. The Tory policy which Harley and St John, hbw- 
ever ill-wed, were unfolding stq> by step must reach its crisis before 
long. The two Englands stood against one another, and were being 
inflamed to hatred and violence by every art which Government 
authority or high party influence could conunand. Marlborough 
could not live at home without the active protection of one or the 
other of the violent factions. Naturally he must incline to the 
Whigs; and if so he must endure ceaseless persecution from the 
Ministers, and from the Queen into whose cars their lies and hatred 
were daily poured. Already he was beset by observers and spies. 
Every person who visited his house, every call he paid, even the 
days when he kept indoors — all were eagerly reported to WhitchalL 

There was a fierce spirit among the veteran officers of the Army 
now at home in England. Some had been forced to resign their 
commissions; others had seen promotion go on patty grounds to 
their rivals, their juniors, and, as they judged, their inferiors. They 
felt that the fruits of the long struggle which had been won, and in 
which they had risked their lives, were being wantonly cast away, 
and that the military i&me of England, till now glorious, was being 
dishonoured. The idea that the British Army, which had borne 
itself so proudly on the Continent, had become odious in ail the 
camps for deeds of baseness and deceit obsessed their minds. These 
were, hard men, wrought by a lifetime of war, to whom bloodshed 
was a profession. Their swords were at their sides as they paced 
the streets of London. At any moment — ^in the park, in the coffee- 
houses, in the taverns — ^taunts might be thrown and passions break 
loose, and a bloody deed be done. Whatever happened would be 
laid to Marlborough's account. To leave the country was to be 
free from all this. The whole Continent regarded Marlborough as 
a prodigy. The lustre of his victories, the sagacious consistency of 
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his policy, the enormous changes in the relative power of nations 
whidi had followed from his conduct, assured him a reverential 
welcome everywhere outside France. He was rich; money could 
be transferred abroad; there was Mindelheim, which he had never 
seen. In England he was a prey. In Europe he was a Prince. Here, 
then, was peace and a broad sanctuary. Why tarry among foes and 
fogs? 

A third, more directly practical reason for his going abroad is 
apparent in the State suits set on foot against him. The Attorney- 
(^neral was slowly moving forward the prosecution which, pur- 
suant to the resolution of the G>mmons, required that Marlborough 
should repay to the Exchequer all the moneys he had expended upon 
the Army intelligence service in a ten years’ successful war. This 
might w^ confront him with a judgment to find more than a quarter 
of a million sterling. Another suit, equally vexatious, had been 
started against him by the Crown about die expenses of the “ monu- 
ment of national gratitude,” Blenheim. Careful as he had been, it 
was alleged that when the Government payments were in arrear 
he had written from the front to keep the workmen in employment 
for a few weeks upon his orders or Sarah’s, or otherwise had inter- 
fered. The Queen was now moved to use this against him. A process 
to require him to repay at least ^030,000 was on foot. If he left 
Rn glafifl these processes might be suspended. If he remained at 
home and at variance with the Ministry he might be sensibly im- 
poverished. One could not tell the lengths which malice would go 
as it fed upon triumph. 

These causes seem a sufficient reason for any man’s departure 
from his native land. But Marlborough’s traducers have found 
others in addition. 

During the debates about the peace, in opposition to it, M. de 
Torcy Lord Oxford, that after the Duke of Marlborough 

had hindered the peace of 1706, when it should have been made, he 
had treated with the French court to make them one, and was to ^ve 
two million of crowns for it. . . . 

When M. de Torcy discovered this, the King of France allowed 
Lord Oxford to make use of it, to send the duke of Marlborough 
abroad; but insisted that his life should not be touched; and so it was. 
Hiey had a meeting at Thomas Harley’s house, in James street, 
Westminster, Oxford coming to die street door, in his coach, the 
Duke of Marlborough in a chair to the garden door opening into 
the park; it was then resolved, that the duke of Marlborough should 
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go abroad. Prince Eugene and Lord Wharton both said, on the 
occasion, that the Duke of Marlborough had not a clear conscience, 
or he would not have submitted to that step.^ 

The authority for this is Oxford’s secretary, Erasmus Lewis, a 
serious witness. The arrangements for the meeting are certainly 
characteristic of Oxford. Moreover, there is no doubt that a meet- 
ing took place, for Marlborough, writing to Oxford from An^erp 
on December 4/15, 1712, says, “ When I had the honour of seem you 
lasty I told you that the disappointment of Mr Gidogan’s company 
would hinder my going to Italy this season.”® At this meeting, it 
is alleged, Oxford blackmailed Marlborough into leaving the country. 

If this story be true Oxford must have had an easy task, ^e 
was forcing an open door with a battering-ram. It cannot be 
thought at all surprising that the French should at this time, as at 
others, wish to strike down Marlborough, nor that they should place 
incriminating letters, if they had them, at the disposal of their 
English confederates. “This man,” they might have said, “who is 
heading the resistance to peace, was ready enough to make one, 
less than four years ago, if he had got two millions out of it.” It 
would be beyond human nature that a monarch and Government in 
dire straits, with an exhausted nation behind them, should respect 
such a pledge of secrecy to their arch-foe now driven from power. 

Against this view, however, there are a number of facts. Marl- 
borough had exacted the return of his original letters from Berwick, 
suid there is no reason to suppose that Berwick, punctilious in a 
matter of honour, especially towards a kinsman and a soldier for 
whom he had profound admiration, did not comply with this con- 
dition. There would, of coiurse, remain any disclosure the French 
Court might make about the negotiation; but all this could be denied, 
and the assertions of a war enemy have never been taken as good 
evidence. Secondly, Marlborough himself wished, on the grounds 
which have been set forth, to leave the country^, so that there was no 
necessity for Oxford to put pressure upon him. Thirdly, apart 
from Oxford himself, the “major part of the Ministers, particularly 
Mr St John, was against it, being afraid of his Grace as well abroad 
as at home and thought their power would secure diem better against 
him here.”* It was Oxford who, behind their backs, procured Marl- 
borough’s passport from die Queen, and took pains to obtain 
Marlborough’s personal acknowledgment to him for it.* Anne 

® Cute’s Memotandum Book; Maephenon, ii, 85. * Bath Pi4>eis, i, 2*5. 

* Boyer, quoted by Lediatd, ii, 294-295. * Let. tit. 
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was favourable to Marlborough^s wish and remarked, did 
wisely.”^ 

The pass permitted Marlborough to go into foreign parts, 

. whithersoever he may think fit, together with his suite, and com- 
mitted him to the good offices of kings, princes, republics and Her 
Majesty’s Allies as well as to commanders etc. her own subjects. 
Allowance to go freely and commodiously wherever his need requires, 
and states that such good offices shall be acknowledged and returned 
when opportunity serves. 

It is dated from Windsor Castle on October 50, 1712, and counter- 
signed ‘‘Bolingbroke.” This did not prevent the Secretary of State 
sending the following message of November x i through Gaultier 
to Torcy: 

The Duke of Marlborough has asked permission from the Queen 
to quit the kingdom, and that, after a good deal of contest and con- 
sideration, her Majesty has given him leave. He is to pass by Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent,. Brussels, and Liege to his principality [of Mindel- 
heim], thence through the Tyrol to Venice, and finally to Naples, 
where he is to sojourn as long as he pleases. Such is the route which 
has been traced out for him without permission to pass anywhere 
else.* 

To describe Bolingbroke as a good liar would be a mis-statement. 
He scattered his lies with such profusion that he wasted them. 

Another link with England had been snapped by the death of 
Godolphin on September 15, 1712. Boyer says that 

he died at St Albans, having been long afflicted with the stone in 
the kidneys. . . . Notwithstanding the clamours which were raised 
against him, his administration was found thoroughly clear, sound 
and unattackable; so that as he lived, be died with an unblemished 
character, to which the most candid of his enemies paid a due respect.® 

Walpole visited Godolphin during his last illness at St Albans. 
As Godolphin lay dying he turned to Sarah and said to her, "‘If 
you ever forsake that young man, and if souls are permitted to 
return from the grave to the earth, I will appear to you, and reproach 

1 Cowper, Diofy, p. 54« 

* Letter dated November ir, 5712, French Foreign Office Archives; quoted by 
Si^hopc, p. 559. 

, Boyer, p, 392. 
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you for your conduct.”^ But Sarah qualrrelled wilh evtty one befoK 
her life was over. Godolphin was not buried for ditee weeks. His, 
embalmed body lay in &e Jerusalem Chamber until a sufiOdont , 
number of Whig Knights of the Garter could come to WestmihstEs^; 
to bear the pall, “for they don’t find the Tory Knights so ready to 
come to town a purpose.”* He was interred in the Abbey on Octo- 
ber 7, the Dukes of Marlborough, » Devonshire, Richmondi aijd 
Schomberg bearing up the pall. 

Sarah’s tribute deserves record. 

He had conducted the Queen with the cate and tenderness W a 
&thet or a guardian through a state of helpless ignorance and 
faithfully served her in all her difficulties bdote she was Queen, as 
weU as greatly contributed to the glories she had to boast of after she 
was so. . . . He was a man of wonderful frugality in the public con- 
cerns but of no great money above his paternal estate. What he left 
at his death showed that he had been indeed the nation’s treasurer 
and not his own.* 

On November 15 a shocking event occurred which must have 
reconciled Marlborough to leaving England. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, newly created Duke of Brandon, a man of great charm and 
quality, a strong Jacobite, had been nominated Ambassador to 
France, and, having asked the Pretender’s leave before accq>ting 
the post,* was soon to start for Paris. He thus became the central 
figure in the plans of the Ministry. A quarrel about a disputed estate 
arose between him and Lord Mohun, who had so lately visited 
Poulett with Marlborough’s diallenge. The result was a duel justly 
described in the annals of the age as “terrible.” They met at day- 
break in Hyde Park. G>lonel Hamilton attended the Duke, and 
Mohim’s second was General Macartney, Marlborough’s fiiithful 
Qfiker, who had been broken for drinking “confiision to the 
Whigs.” The Duke of Hamilton proposed thgt the seconds should 
not fight; as, however, they both desired to do so, he consented, 
and the two pairs attacked each odier wifii dieir rapiers. Almost 
immediately Hamilton killed Mohun, but at the . same time he 
received himself a wound of which he died in a few minutes; , 

The dog Mohun was killed on the spot; and [while] the Duke 

^ Cose, WatpoU, i, 42. * Tb» Wmtmrtb p. jot. 

* Etstyt by ioduded in Sanb ComspmJtm (ii, laj-itS). 

* Hirttrital RtHm, i, 768. 
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was over him, Mohun shotteaing his sword, stabbed him io at the 
shoulder to the heart. The Duke was helped toward the cake-house 
by the ring in Hyde Park, . . . and died on the grass, before he could 
xeadh the house; and was brought home in his coach by eight, while 
the poor Duchess was asleep.* 

This tragedy produced a furious commotion. The Tories deckred 
that Macartney had stabbed Hamilton as he lay on the ground. Both 
seconds fled the country. The hue and cry was raised after Macart- 
ney, and Bolingbroke paid a bill for the efforts made to apprehend 
him. He escaped to the Continent, knowing that he would certainly 
not receive fiiir treatment from the dominant faction. After the 
accession of George I he returned and submitted himself to justice. 
He was tried and acquitted, and his name cleared.* But now, in 
171a, every effort was made to cast further aspersions upon Marl- 
borough. He was the centre, said the Tories, from which the bullies 
of the Flanders army derived their inspiration in murdering the 
Queen’s Ambassadors. At the coroner’s inquest it was insinuated 
that he had been privy to the challenge sent by Mohun to Hamilton. 
The fact that both Mohun and Macartney were near to him in senti- 
ment and association lent colour to these utterly unfounded sugges- 
tions. To free himself from such an atmosphere, where furious men 
of the sword were eager to engage the political opponents who they 
conceived had ruined them and their country, was surely one of the 
motives which had made him resolve to leave a land so torn at the 
height of its success with feud and hatred. 

Marlborough conveyed most of his settled estate to his sons-in- 
law. He transferred £50,000 to Cadogan at The Hague, so that, as 
Sarah wrote, he should not be without the means of sustenance “if 
the Stuart line were restored.” On November 24 he set out with 
only a few servants for Dover. Sarah was to follow later. Contrary 
winds detained him for a week, but on December i he embarked 
upon the ordinary packet-boat without any attention except the 
s^ute of its captain. No record exists of his reflections upon this 
melancholy voyage. 

Satah in her will prescribed as the condition of any biography of 
her husband that no single line of poetry should be quoted in it. 
Nevertheless, the valedictory verses whi(^ Addison wrote deserve 
inclusion on every ground. 

* toSnUa, November ij, i7>*. 

* The Ptivy Coaocil aiiautes on the ^el in Daienouth Pepen. HM.C., p. jtx. 
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Go, Mighty Prince, and thoae great I^ations see. 
Which thy Victorious Arms before made free; 

View that fam’d Column, where thy Marne engrav’d. 
Shall tell their Children, who their Empire sav’d. 
Point out that Marble, where thy Worth is shown 
To every grateful Country, but thy own. 

O Censure undeserv’d I Unequal Fatel 
Which strove to lessen who made Her Great; 

Which pamper’d with Success, and Rich in Fame, 
Extoll’d his Conquest, but condemn’d His Name, 
But Virtue is a Crime, when plac’d on high; 

Tho’ all the Fault’s in the Beholder’s Eyc.^ 

1 Lediai'd, iii, 2^97- 
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EXILE 

1713 

T he captain of the packet-boat on arriving at Ostend the 
next morning hoisted her ensign on the topmast-head. 
This was taken as a signal that Marlborough was on board. 
Forthwith all the cannon on the sea-front fired a salute, 
and on the ship entering the harbour the artillery of the ramparts 
fired three salvos. Cadogan and the Governor with a great crowd 
received Marlborough as he landed. When the next day, Decem- 
ber 13, he set out for Antwerp not only did all the Dutch cannon 
fire again, but even the English ships in the harbour as well.^ At 
Antwerp he was met by the governor, the Marquis of Terracena, 
who had come over to the allied cause with the rest of Belgium on 
the morrow of Ramillies. The Marquis offered in the name of the 
Emperor all the honours due to sovereigns. Marlborough dedined 
these dangerous compliments; but the mass of the people thronged 
about him, acclaiming him as their deliverer and champion. This, 
indeed, he had been, against not only the French but also the Dutch. 

From Antweip he wrote to Oxford asking again that Cadogan 
might be released from his duties to travel with him as his com- 
panion.* The brave, generous Irish soldier, who was never found 
wanting in fidelity or chivalry, gladly cast away any prospects he 
might have under the Tories in order to accompany his old chief. 
“The Duke of Marlborough’s ill-health,” he wrote to Oxford, “the 
inconvenience a winter’s journey exposes him to, and his being 
without any one friend to accompany him, make the requesting 
leave to wait on him an indispensable duty on me, who for so many 
years have been honoured with his confidence and friendship, and 
[owe] all I have in the world to his favour.”* The Ministers were 
not unwilling to obUge him. The Queen’s permission was granted; 
but Cadogan was shortly afterwards dismissed from all his appoint- 
ments. 

} Lediard, iii, 297. * Bath Papers, i, aaj. 

» Portland Papers, H.M.C^ r, 257. 
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So enthusiastic wete the demonstatiom of the Belgians that the 
Duke, tnindful of the long arm of Queen Anne’s Government, took 
by-toads on his journey to Maestricht. Here in Dutch territory he 
found the whole garrison drawn up to receive him. General Dopf 
attached himself to him in the name of the States-General, and with 
Cadogan conducted him upon what became perforce a triumphal 
progress. On the journey to Aix-la-Chapelle all the cavalry forces 
within long marches came out to ride with him; and in the town of 
Aix, then so small as to be described by Lediard as “a poor, obl^re 
village,” the peasants from the surrounding country crowded in, 
curious and wondering. A sa 3 ung ran about Holland and Belgium 
at this time, “Better be bom in Lapland than in England.”^ \ 
From Aix-la-Qjapelle Marlborough wrote to Sarah. She had 
much to arrange before leaving England, and he missed her greatly. 
“ The port of Ostend,” he wrote, “ is never shut by the frost and that 
of the Brill very rarely. . . . This frosty weather makes the sea calm, 
and the roads as good as in summer; so that I could have wished we 
might have got to Frankfort before the thaw, of which I now 
despair.”® 

John to Sarah 

Aix-la-Chapeixb 

Jm, 21, 171J 

* Since the 20 th of the last month I have receiv’d no letters from 
England, so that I am altogether ignorant where You maybe that I 
am resolv’d to write no more til I hear from You. Wee have now a 
thorough thaw. You will find the ways extreamly bad, and as this 
place is extreamly durty I have resolv’d to go to Mastrick the begin- 
ing of the weak, and there to expect You. I send this letter to Ostend 
in hopes it may meet You there, for ailter all the advises Your friends 
may give You, 1 cant but think that You will find that the most Con- 
venient place for Your landing will be Ostend, where I wish You in 
safety with all my heart, so that I may have the happyness of having 
Your Company.* 

John to Sarah 

Mabstricht 
Fa. 5, 17XJ 

If you have observed by my letters that 1 thought you would hsve 
left j^gland sooner than you have been able to do, I hope you will 
be so kind and just to me, to impute it to the great desire 1 bad of 
having the satisfaction of your company. For I am extremely sensible 
q£ the obligation I have to you, for the resolution you have taken of 
® fflenheim MSS. * One, vi, 227. * Btedubn MSS. 
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loilriog yoor fideads and cooatty for my sake. I am very sure, if 
there be anything in my ]power that may make it easy to you, I should 
do it vitih all imaginable pleasure. In this place you will l^ve little 
conveniences; so that we must get to Frankfort as soon as we can. I 
wish we may be better there; but I fear you will not be easy till we get 
to some place where we may settle for some time; so that we may be 
in a method and orderly way of living; and if you are then contented, 

I shall have nothing to trouble me.^ 

Sarah joined her husband in the New Year.* He had impatiently 
and eagerly awaited her arrival in Macstricht. Together they wended 
through Germany, always being received with respect and pleasure 
by the inhabitants and with salutes and ceremonies by the rulers. 

Sarah’s letters from exile are a refreshing counterpart after forty 
years to the love-letters which she wrote to the young officer of the 
Guards. The rabid politician, bitter controversialist, fierce mentor 
and rebuker of the Queen, the tyrant of the Court and of society, 
recede. We find a mellow and philosophical personage, sometimes 
scornful but entirely self-possessed, content for the most part with 
life as it offers itself each day. Her two principal correspondents in 
England were Mrs Clayton, wife of one of the Duke’s estate agents 
at Woodstock, and one of her cousins, Mr Jennings, who had 
driven down with her to Dover and had seen her on board the packet 
for Ostend. 

She reacted in a lively ftishion to her Continental impressions. 
“All the Places one pass’s thro in these Parts,’’ she wrote to Jen- 
nings (February 12), 

have an Air very different from London. The most considerable 
Pec^le I have seen have but just enough to live, and the ordinary 
People, I believe, are half-starved; but they are all so good and so 
civill rW 1 could not help wishing . . . that diey had the Riches and 
the Libertys that out wise Qttyzens and Countrymen have thrown 
away, or at best put in great Danger, . . . and tho ihe Generahty of 
them I have seen ate Roman Catholiclra, they fear the Power of France 
so much that they drink to the Protestant Succession, and the Honours 
they have don me in all Places upon the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Account is not to bee imagined, which is not disagreeable now, bfr 
cause as it cannot proceed tom Power, it shews that he made a right 
Use of it when hee was General* 

^ vi, ia9. 

• She applied to Dattmouth fot a paaspott on Januaiy 29. (Dartmouth Papers 
ATsAf.C.* p. 5150 

• ituitrt a/SmA, DmAm ^ MarOam^, at MairatfiM Camt (1875), p. a j. 
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Husband and wife both stayed some time at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
where John had ^‘the advantage of one month of the hot baths/^^ 
'*‘1 cannot end my letter,” says Sarah (March 51), 

without giving you some Account how I pass my Time in this Place, 
which is in visiting Nunnerys and Churches, where I have heard of 
such Marvells and seen such ridiculous Things as would appear to 
you incredible. . . . Tis so much beyond all that I ever saw or heird of 
in England of that Religion which I am apt to think has madelthose 
Atheists that arc in the World; for tis impossible to see the Apuses 
of the Priests without raising strange Thoughts in one*s Mind, \^ch 
one checks as soon as one can; and I think tis unnaturall for any tiody 
to have so monstrous a Notion as that there is no God, if the Priests 
(to get all the Power and Mony themselves) did not act in the Manner 
that they doe in these Parts, where they have three Parts of all the 
Land in the Country, and yet they are not contented, but squeeze 
the poor deluded People to get more, who are really half-starved by 
the vast number of Holydays in which they canT work, and the 
Mony they must pay when they have it, for the Forgivenesse of their 
Sins. ... In one Church where I was lately, there were 27 jolly-f^e 
Priests that had Nothing in the World to doe but to say Mass for the 
living, and to take the dead Souls the sooner out of Purgatory by their 
Prayers. 2 

At Frankfort, which they reached in May, they were not far from 
the war. am come just now,” wrote Sarah (May 14, 1713), 

from a Window from which I saw a great many Troops pass that 
were under the Command of P. Eugene. They paid all the Respects 
as they went by to the D, of Marl, as if hee had been in his old Post. 
The Men lookd very well. ... To see so many brave Men marching 
was a very fine Sight, it gave me melancholly Reflections, and made 
me weep; but at the same Time I was so mudb animated that I wishd 
I had been a Man that I might have ventured my Life a thousand 
Times in the glorious Cause of Liberty, the Loss of which will be seen 
and lamented too late for any Remedy; and- upon this Occasion I 
must borrow a Speech out of Cato; ^‘May some chosen Curse, some 
hidden Thunder from the Shores of Heaven, red with uncommon 
Wrath, blast the Men that use their Greatness to their Country's 
Ruin.” . . . 

When I had written so far I was caUd to receive the Honour of a 
Visit from the Elector of Miance. I fancy hee came to this Place 
chiefly to see the D. of Marl. His shape is, like my own, a little of the 
fatest, but in my life I never saw a Face that expressed so much 
Opennesse, Honesty, Sense, and good Nature. ... I can*t help rq>eat- 
^ Bath Papers, H.AT.C., i, 225. * 28. 
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irig Part of his Compliment to the Duke of Marl., that he wished any 
Prince of the Empire might bee severely punished if ever they forgot 
his Merit. The CivilUtys are so great that are paid him by all sorts of 
People, that one can’t but reflect how much a greater Claim he had to 
all manner of good Usage from his own ungrateful Country. It would 
fill a Book to give you an Account of all the Honours don him as we 
came to this Place by the EUcetor of Solms, and in all the Towns, as 
if the D. of Marl, had been King of them, which in his Case is very 
valuable, because it shews tis from their Hearts; and if hee had been 
their King hee might have been like others, a Tyrant.^ 

May t6, 1713 

I am not uneasy as you think upon Account of the Time that is so 
heavy. . . . Mr Cowley . . . says ’tis very fantastical and contradictory 
in human Nature that People are generally thought to love them- 
selves better than all the Rest of the World, and yet never can indure 
to bee with themselves; . . . but tho’ I love Solitude more than ever, 

I would not have you think that I don’t wish earnestly to see my 
Friends, and to be in a clean sweet House and Garden, tho’ ever so 
small, for here there is Nothing of that kind; and in the Gardens, tho’ 
the Hedges are green and pretty, the Sand that goes over one’s Shoes 
is so disagreeable that I love to walk in the Roads and Fields better, 
where the D. of Marl, and I go constantly every Day in the Afternoon, 
and stop the Coach and go out wherever wee see a Place that looks 
hard and clean. ’Tother Day we were walking upon the Road, and a 
Gentleman and his Lady went by us in their Chariot who wee had 
never seen before, and after passing us with the usual Civilitys, in 
half a quarter of an Hour or less they bethought themselves and turnd 
back, came out of their Coach to us, and desired that wee would go 
into their Garden, which was very near that Place, and which they 
think, I believe, a fine Thing, desiring us to accept of a Key. This is 
only a little Tast of the Civillity of People abroad, and I could not 
help thinking that wee might have walk’d in England as far as our 
Feet would have carryd us before Anybody that we had never seen 
before would have lighted out of their Coach to have entertained 
us. . . . 

I am confydent I should have been the greatest Hero that ever was 
known in the Parliament House if I had been so happy as to have been 
a Man; as" to the Field, I can’t brag much of that sort of Courage, but 
I am sure no Mony, Tittles, nor Ribons should have prevaild with me 
to haye betrayd my Country, or to have flatterd the Villains that hav 
don it. . . . This long Letter upon Nothing will make you think that 
tis no Wonder my Time docs not lye upon my Hands, since I csin employ 
it so idly, but tluit is no ^gument for my troubling you so mu^*^ 

^ Bath Papers, i, 31. * Ibid,^ ,57-$8. 
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Cardonners wife had died, ahd Marlbotoiigh wrote 0 tt!y 24)5 ?. . ; 

I would have written to you Sooner, dear Cardonel, if 1 had hdiev^ ' 
it possible to say anything to lessen your grief; but, I tfahik,.<;^ 
worldly misfortunes, the losing what one loves , is the greatest, and I? 
nothing but time can ease you. However, I could not dory myself; > 
any longer the satisfaction of writing to assure you that I shall always,; ^ 
be very sorry for anything that is a trouble to you, and that I, lorfg fctt ' 
the c^portunity of assuring you myself that I am your humble seWanf ' 
and faithful friend. \ . 

P.S. The Duchess of Marlborough desires me to assure you of her 
true friendship and concern for you upon all occasions, andlshe 
would have wrote herself, but she thinks tiiis will be the least trouble- 
some to you.^ ' 

From May till the end of the year Marlborough and his wife lived 
quietly in Frankfort. The Duke paid a visit to his principality of 
Mindelheim, and was received there with royal honours. All this 
time the decoration of Marlborough House was proceeding, iuuf the 
celebrated Laguerre was painting the battle-scenes upvon the stair- 
case and the hall. “I am very desirous of having it finished,” wrote 
Sarah from Fmnkfort (Jime 17, 1713), 

dio the giving all the Trade and Power to France does not look as 
though I should ever enjoy it. However, I have this Satisfisetion 
Mischiefs that are coming upon my Country, and having nothing to 
reproach myself with, nor nothing in my Power that can doe any 
good, I am as quiet and contented as any Philosopher ever was. Bu^ ' 
at the same time, if I were a Man I should struggle to die last Moment 
in die glorious Cause of Liberty; for if one succeeds ds a groit 
of Pleasure, and if one fails tho one loses one’s Life, in diat Case one 
is a Gainer, and when one consider seriousiy tis no matter how pr 
wh»i one dyes, provided one lives as one ought to doe.* 

Ooftittr 27,1713 

... I should be very well contented to lii^ out my short Spaa of ; 
Life in any of my country Hous’s. This is a World t^t is subject te 
frequent Revolutions, and dio one wish’s to leave one’s Posterity;^ 
secure, there is so few that makes a suitable Return dutf .ev'oa updp 
that Account . . . one need not be unhappy for Anythir^ th^t is ' 
in one's Power to help. , . » 

Gradually, however, homesickness got the better of her “phyUn 
Sophy,’* and she uttered a 07 of pain more audible because iti' 
restraint. ; : 

244., 
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Tbe best Thing I have heard is that those Men who have been so 
bold in betraying this Country have been much fcightnd of late, but 
1 have heard that some of them were never counted very valiant, and 
tis the Nature of Cowards, I believe, never to think they have Security 
enough when the least Danger appeares. . . . But I am intirely of your 
Mind that wee shah soon bee out of the Pain of Uncertainty. I wish 
I could as easyly believe that I shall bee contented when I have lost 
all, and am forced to live the rest of my Life in these durty Countrys. 

I am now in some Doubt whether my Phylosophy will goe so far as 
that, tho it has been sufficient to support me against all that the worst 
of Men or Women have don, and tho I know one shall bear whatever 
one can’t help, I pray most hcartUy that I may not be tryd any further, 
for tis quite another Thing to heat that one is never to see England 
nor one’s Children again . . . than it is to leave a disagreeable Court, 
when one knows one has not deserved ill Treatment, and only to 
malfff a Sort of a Pilgrimage for a little while, hoping to see Justice 
don upon some of one’s Enemys.* 

The hardest forfeit was not, however, to be exacted. 

There are three asperts of Marlborough’s life at this time which 
require scrutiny. First, his contacts with England; secondly, his 
t¥lati»ns with Saint-Germains; and, thirdly, his association with 
Hanover. Upon all these there has been much discussion. 

Gidogan was his chief agent and most faithful friend. The rugged 
T«eb soldier who had borne the brunt of so many serious days had 
been for twenty years in Marlborough’s circle and for ten his right- 
hand man- He lost his employments; yet he still preserved con- 
nexions with Ministers to which they attached importance, and which 
were serviceable to Marlborough. Cadogan shared in the main 
Marlborough’s exUe, but was able to pass to and fro from Germany 
to En gland through Holland, or even through Dunkirk, being every- 
where received as the honoured Quartermaster of the army in 
jEunous days. 

Stanhope ranks next in Marlborough’s system. The immense 
pftty^nal force and versatility of this man grows on all those who 
study his vivid career. He was as straight as a die. Sinceie, ardent 
l^Tiig and Protestant, warrior, diplomatist, and statesman, he was 
certainly one of the greatest personalities of the Age of Anrre. 
Marlborough placed full confidence in him, and he was upon the 
whole his foremost champion in London. Yet diis attachment was 
not due so much to personal regard or admiration as to a convietkm 
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that Marlborough’s sword and the Protestant Succession were one. 
All the Whigs valued Stanhope, from the ageing Lords of the Junto 
to the new generation of brilliant men who were now approaching 
their prime. They knew that in the Cause he would stop at nothing 
that honour allowed. 

The third was Sunderland. His disloyalties to Marlborough in 
the days of prosperity had arisen mostly out of his superabundant 
Whiggery. Tliis characteristic, which Queen Anne found so obnoxi- 
ous, and which in former years had been a marked inconvenience 
to Cabinet business, now in Opposition left the former Secreta^ of 
State with a secondary but none the less imshakable position in\the 
heart of the Whig Party. Well may they have said to him as mis- 
fortunes fell in successive sheets upon them, and as their resentments 
smouldered with a fierceness we can hardly understand, “You were 
indeed right when you wished to use our Parliament against the 
accursed Abigail.” Sunderland’s ties with Marlborough were those 
of husband of his daughter and father of his heir. Walpole was 
another Whig in a close intimacy with the great absentee. The able 
Stair, leading the Whigs in Scotland — ^the danger-point of Jacobite 
intrigue — and the yoimger Craggs, the faithful envoy of many 
missions, were also in frequent movement between Frankfort or 
Antwerp and London. 

Nearly all these men, now in this chilly period, had sunshine days 
before them. Cadogan would be Captain-General, Stanhope Secre- 
tary of State and head of a Government. A similar experience 
. awaited Sunderland. Before Walpole there spread that long reign 
of power which consolidated the achievements of Marlborough’s 
wars, and laid the foundations on which the great Chatham was 
afterwards to build the further ei^ansion of England. Stair was to 
become one of the most capable ambassadors our Island has ever 
sent to Paris. Craggs attained a Secretaryship of State. To all these 
men during the years of evil Marlborough a figure of unfading 
£une, and if occasion should serve of immense importauce. 

It seems unnatural that, with these masterful, virile Whig associ- 
ates and all that the' near future seemed to hold in store, Marl- 
borough should still have cultivated those undefined, mysterious, 
and to a large extent meanmgless relations with Saint-Germains 
which never ceased from 1689, when William was enthroned, to . 
1716, when Marlborough sank into bowed did age. His com- 
munications with this cast-out Court, his asseveratioos of sym-. 
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pathy, his cmelty of mocking hopes, his blandishments and moon- 
shine promises, continued in an airy way. During his stay at Frank- 
fort he was in touch with Mary of Modena, with Ws nephew 
Berwick, and with the pretended Prince of Wales. In this phase 
there are no letters of Marlborough’s, authentic or forged; but the 
Stuart archives, the Maepherson documents, and Berwick’s memoirs 
all show us the repercussion upon the shadow Gsurt of occasional 
communications received from Marlborough — always referred to in 
their code as “Monsieur Malbranche.” He is from time to time 
visited by an agent, who converses with him, reports the gist, and 
returns with conciliatory replies. These interchanges were initiated 
by the Jacobite circles themselves. Soon after the Duke was dis- 
missed from his posts at the beginning of 1712 Middleton, die 
Pretender’s Secretary of State, had written to him that the King 
and the Queen-Mother were convinced that it must be a source of 
grief to him that he had not followed their advice in paying his debt 
to them while he had the means at his disposal. They regretted his 
misfortune, but the King had great confidence in him and awaited 
his assistance; for even if his power had vanished, his ability and 
experience would be of great value.^ 

From Berwick’s letters we see that Marlborough asked the 
banished Prince and circle to trust him as a friend who always 
cherished the hope of being of service. He suggested to them that 
they should use their influence, and that of the French Government, 
to assuage the hostility of Oxford towards him. He pointed out 
that the Tory Government had all his estates and property in their 
power, that he was pursued by a Crown lawsuit which might beggar 
him, and that unless they could help him he would be forced to make 
some bargain with Harley which would prevent him from achieving 
his lifelong aspirations for their good. Finally he sought a pardon 
from James III which would protect him in the event of a restora- 
tion.* These protestations did not deceive Saint-Germains. They 
had endured twenty years of them. On the other hand, they were 
in no condition to reject any assurances of goodwill. In their for- 
lorn plight, with the desperate project of an invasion of Britain 
always in their minds, it was better to be cheated again by Marl- 
borough than to feel once and for all certain he was their foe. 
They nurs^ the illusion that a day would come when by a sweep of 
his arm he would undo the past. But this was but a daydream. They 
had little to give but words, which seemed an equitable return. 

. * Afoq)henoa, 297. * Stnact 278-279. 
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Berwick’s letters st)eak always sUghtiogly and sceptically of 
IVfcudborough’s assurances, and yet djiey give the impression, ijha(.t, 
Berwick is always pleading his unck’s cause at. Saint-Getmains. ^ ; 
thought it best to do so in an offhand manne f. We know . 
gentleman is only pla5ring with us. Still, it may suit out interests to 
work upon his fears. Let us pay him words for words. Above all,, 
we must never regard him as a man ejther to be totally trusted|or d> 
be considered of no power or value. Had Berwick been a perfervid 
advocate of Marlborough, his ardour would at once have beeA dis- 
counted because of their kinship, and by the soldierly esteem 
was known to subsist between them as military men. Hms what 
Berwick advised was done, and back went the messenger with popte 
comfbrtings, the counterpart of what Marlborough had ptofiered. 

Historians have made great play with this shadow traffic. They 
have sought to represent it as a prodigy of in&my and deceit, and 
have even alkged that Marlborough was at all times ready to serve 
the side that won. But there is no truth in this. That Marlborough 
would have been glad to end his days at Blenheim Palace even if 
Parliament had brought back the Stuart line may be true. He did 
not wish to die abroad in poverty, or to be victimized and stripped 
at home; but he never meant to allow a Jacobite restoration if by 
his utmost exertions he could prevent it. This is what invests his 
whole relationship to Saint-Germains with an air of heartlessxiess 
and hypocrisy, which was habitual and persisted in long after his 
gestures had ceased to count in any effective degree. 

. Why did he do it? At this stage he must have realized that the 
risk of such correspondence fer outweighed the redky eff any 
benefits he could personally receive. It might estrange him ftom all 
his Whig colleagues. It might ruin his interests with the future 
Hanoverian Kirig. It is possible only to surmise the answer. There 
is, however, a theory which fits all the fiwts of twenty years. These 
contacts with the Jacobite Court were to him a window of indis- 
pensable intelligence. We have seen how on , the eve of the Blett-;. 
heim march he was closeted with the Jacobite agents, and how he 
learned ft;<m them in return that Berwick was to serve in Spr^ 
artd would not be sent against him in Germany. Is it certain that ’ 
dte Paris , spy whose deadly inft>muit^n has been mentioned so 
frequently, and who .dearly moved in the iimermost drdes of Qoutt ; 
politics and &shion at Versailles, was a FtdiGhthan, and .n^ 
Bngli^ Jacobite o£ rank, busying himself in this ce^^em 
.df iniiit^ and ppUtical fiKrte? Mi§^t not such as. agent have felt 
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that he was helping his own country at the same time that he 
pocketed the Secret Service payments, and might he not have salved 
his conscience by the belief that in helping Marlborough he was 
helping some one who was perhaps the sole hope at once of a vic- 
torious England and a Stuart restoration? 

This is, of course, pure speculation, but at this period we find 
Marlborough’s relations with the Court of Hanover as good as those 
with Saint-Germains. We have seen how some of William Ill’s 
Ministers maintained correspondence with James H, and showed 
King William the letters they sent and the answers they received. 
Something very similar occurred at the present juncture. Marl- 
borough is hand-in-glove with the Hanoverian C^urt. All their 
principal personages are working in the closest confidence with him. 
Bernstorf, Robethon, Bothmar, ask his opinion and act on his 
advice. They were as sure that he was in their interests as the 
Jacobites were sure they were being fooled. 

In these spider’s webs of diplomacy and intrigue all the actors 
were enveloped. Oxford’s and Bolingbroke’s relations with Torcy, 
begun while they were at war and continued now, were more con- 
fidential than any which they had with the Queen, with their allies, 
with their colleagues, or with their own supporters in Parliament. 
In October 1712 Bolingbroke had asked Torcy to let him have the 
names of Whig leaders who were in correspondence with Saint- 
Germain.^ Torcy accordingly approached the Pretender and his 
Secretaries. It was vital to the banished Court that the inviolability 
of British confidences made to them should be preserved. Honour 
apart, one single breach of confidence would have fatally and for 
ever debased ^ currency of treason. The Pretender replied to the 
effect that he was a gendeman as well as a king Nevertheless Torcy 
g^d the French Foreign Office, to whom the poor Jacobites were 
daily beholden, managed to obtain either some old letters of Marl- 
borough’s or tolerable proofs that communicadons had passed 
between him and Saint-Germains. 

Some time in 1713 Hadey, himself wooing both the Pretender 
and the Elector alternately, sent documentary evidence to Hanover 
which he confidendy expected would blast Marlborough’s danger- 
ous credit in that quarter.* When the whole tale of Marlborough’s 
craftand stratagems is remembered, and how he was renowned for dis- 
simukdon, it is indeed astonishing that diese revelations should not 
have achieved their aim. But they made not the slightest impressitm. 

t Stuait i, *48. * See Maepfaentoo, ii, 658. 
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Klopp says, “Marlborough succeeded in an astonishing way in not 
losing the confidence of Saint-Germains, while at die same time 
preserving that of Hanover.”'^ 

But this dictum would be erroneously construed if it were thought 
that Marlborough was in fact playing a double game. On die one 
side all was civil sham, and known to be so; on the other, deadly 
earnest and rightly judged as such. .The Electress Sophia rebosed 
absolute faith in him. She regarded him with the highest admimtion 
and regard. Her son, more sceptical, and soured by Marlboro^h’s 
reticence in the Oudenarde campaign, none the less had no d^ubt 
which side he was on. Robethon trusted him implicitly. \ 

Marlborough had hardly reached Frankfort in 1713 when\he 
became deeply leagued with the Hanover Court. “What ate the 
steps in general which we should take here,” they asked in a memorial 
dated March 10, for the Elector’s friends in England, communicated 
to Marlborough through Cadogan, “after we have received the 
news of the Queen’s death? What procurations, patents, or orders 
should we have ready to be sent then, wherever it will be neces- 
sary?” On the assumption that it was necessary that the Elected 
Prince (the Elector’s eldest son, who had fought so well at Ouden- 
arde, and was afterwards George II) was to set forth immediately 
on the Queen’s death for London, a whole series of searching 
questions were asked both of the Whigs at home and of Marlborough 
abroad. “What part would Marlborough choose to act? Would 
he go directly to London, being one of the Regents, or go along 
with the Elector?” Meanwhile Robethon asked that he should stay 
within readi, and that, instead of going to live at Frankfort, he 
should settle at Wesel.* 

Cadogan gave answers in Marlborough’s name to many of the 
questions. 

It was the Duke’s opinion that the Elector [not the Electoral Prince] 
should go to England immediately upon the Queen’s death, with full 
powers from the Electress as her lieutenant-general. The kings of 
England frequently invested lieutenants to govern the kingdom in 
their absence, with idl the authority and power they possessed them- 
selves.* 

Marlborough intimated that when he was sure of the fidelity of- 
the troops abroad he himself might follow the Elector into England, 
and leave the Electoral Prince with Cadogan to command them. 
Ihe fbUowing letter shows that these plans were carried £«. 

^ Klo^ aiv, 408-410, * Msqtbetton, ii, 473-477. , 4784 
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Botbmar to Robethon 

March zj, 1715 

Cadogan thought that the Electoral Prince should not go to take 
the command of the English troops on the Continent; but that Both- 
mar should provisionally have powers in his hands to authorize the 
Duke of Marlborough and himself [Cadogan] to secure these troops 
and the fortresses they garrison. If the Electress did not choose to 
sign a commission of that kind it would be sufficient to have one 
signed by the Elector in her name. The troops upon seeing a parch- 
ment with the great seal of his Electoral Highness would readily obey 
a man so agreeable to them as the Duke of Marlborough. It was not 
necessary to follow the form used in commissions of that kind in 
England, nor to write one in English. The Duke of Marlborough’s 
commission and his own were in England, and he could not send 
copies of them; but it would be sufficient to say in the new patent 
that he was now invested with the same powers he had formerly 
from the Queen.^ 

Eventually Sunderland supplied the forms of the patents. Cado- 
gan gave Bothmar the character of some officers. The co mman dan t 
at Dunkirk, a Scotsman, and two battalions of that nation were 
thorough Jacobites; but the eight English battalions were well 
affected, and “would give a very good account of the other two, and 
of their commandant.” Cadogan added that Marlborough recom- 
mended the Elector to have some one with the Pretender to send 
exact and speedy intelligence of everything that happened. Marl- 
borough himself offered to find the man, if the Elector would lay 
out fifty louis d’or a month, and in the meantime he would try to find 
out what he could himself. Marlborough named three agents who 
might be used as spies.* His advice was taken Avith valuable results.® 
Side by side with Marlborough, the Hanoverians gazed through 
(be window which he had opened and kept open for their benefit 
and his own. Can we not see how very flat ffie exposures of the 
distrusted and detested Harley fell when flaunted before sudi close 
confederates? Marlborough could have revealed to the Court of 
Hanover every word he had spoken to the Jacobite agents without 
in the least affecting their relations. Indeed, it may well be that he 
did so. 

A Mzcphetson, ii, 477. 

. Tbieit Ideatitjr is pteserved: (t) one (rf the magistmtes of Huy; (z) m Itish <i&cet 
of the name of Carol, who afiects the Popish leligion, but is a Ptoostant in bis heart;, 
(j;) a Lonaine gendeman, who served in the atihy under the name of Remiremoht 
> See the letter of an agent to ffie Electress da^ April 5, 1714; Sir Thomas Hanmei; 
(etfited by Sit H, Buitbuty, 1858), t6y-i68. 
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No one can tead without tegtet and sq^ugnance the long, weaii- 
some tale of the frauds and injudes which Matlbototigh pezpeftratesd 
upon the house of Stuart. No attempt has beeii made in the^ 
pages to conceal or palliate them. It is enough for his fiindamtotal ; 
integrity to prove that from the moment when he warned Janws 'jj\ 
at Winchester in 1687^ to the day when he welcomed King Geofge 1 . 
upon his succession in 1714, a period of nearly thirty years, he aeve|: 
swerved from his fidelity to the Protestant Succession. To t^ he , 
devoted all the power of his sword and his statecraft, and all the 
network of his subterfuges and deceits. The mader is not in^tol 
to admire the seamy side of that intense period, but only to ad^t 
that Marlborough’s purpose throughout was unchanged. 

^ Sec Vol. I, pp. Z14-215. 



Chapter Thirty-six 

UTRECHT AND THE SUCCESSION 

1713-1714 

T he Duke of Hamilton having been killed in his duel 
with Lord Mohun, a new envoy of high consequence 
must be found to reside in Paris while armistice ripened 
into peace. Shrewsbury, whose tastes in these years were 
noticeably deflected by his wife to scenes of social pomp and glitter, 
was found willing to accept the task. Bolingbroke’s correspondence 
with him from Ae beginning of 1713 shows that the extrusion of 
Dartmouth from the peace negotiations had already become evident. 
These early months of 1715 were the brightest in Bolingbroke’s 
career. Between the vivid years of audacity, excitement, debauchery, 
and intrigue and the lung grey aftermath of disappointment, exclu- 
sion, and futility, they form a gleaming passage. In the state into 
which he had brought our affairs abroad he was the only man 
capable of securing any settlement with France. He and his associates 
had broken up the Grand Alliance, had involved its armies in defeat, 
and had revived not only French hopes but French ambitions. But 
for Bolingbroke’s statecraft, gambler’s-craft, and personality, we 
might have thrown away the victory without gaining peace. For 
good or ill the Treaty of Utrecht was better than an indefinite con- 
tinuance of a broken-backed war. Therefore there were occasions 
in the spring of 1715 when Bolingbroke’s gifts were serviceable to 
his country. At times, indeed, he seems to speak in ringing tones for 
that great England whose saaifices he had mocked, whose interests 
he had squandered, and whose honour he had lastingly dcfiiced. 

Totcy and the French Court, with the old King chastened and 
tottering in its midst, saw in the hitter quarrels of the Allies the 
chance of regaining in a few months of successful war and chicane 
aU that had been cut fitom them by the swords of Marlborough and 
Eugene. In this mood they dallkd in coming to terms. The weeks 
slipped by. Eugene in the name of the Emperor clamoured for the 
preparation of the armies for a new campaign. In England Ministers 
did not date meet Parliament except upon the basis of a compacted 
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peace. There were no fewer than eleven prorogations. At last 
Bolingbroke realized that all his blandishments of the French and 
his camaraderie with Torcy were exhausted. The desperate nature 
of his own plight if Parliament met while war and peace were alike 
in chaos startled him to robust action. Ail his sense of values under- 
went a swift change. The French, so eagerly courted and praised, 
fell under his ban. The Dutch, so sourly viewed, so roughly tr^ted, 
began to acquire a new merit. The fact that each of these Govem- 
ments looked upon his transition with contempt did not striput of 
its efficacy. At the end of February the Secretary of State drew ub an 
ultimatum to the French Court prescribing the final outstan^g 
demands of England. There were the fishing rights ofiF Nova Scotia; 
there were the monopoly upon the Amazon for Portugal and the 
addition of Tournai to the Dutch Barrier. These must be met fully 
and forthwith, or England would rouse all the allies to a renewal of 
the war. France was neither in the condition nor temper to stand a 
united onslaught. The resumption by England of her place in their 
ranks would largely reverse the advantages they had gained by l»r 
desertion. Considering how wonderful had been their deliverance, 
how cruel the strain upon the French people, how worn out their 
martial strength, to haggle too long over details in the hopes of 
exploiting the confusion of the Allies would be a folly and a crime 
from which they shrank. Accordingly, on March 31 /April 11, 1715, 
the peace was signed at Utrecht between France and England, 
Holland, Portugal, Prussia, and Savoy. England and France signed 
first at two o’clock in the afternoon. Savoy and Prussia, with Portu- 
gal, in the evening, and the Dutch Republic at midnight. 

Upon Boliugbroke’s younger brother, George St John, was con- 
ferred the honour, as Tories saw it, of bringing over the Treaty. 
On the afternoon of Good Friday, April 3/14, his post-chaise drew 
up at Whitehall. Covered with dust, he ascended the steps, and 
Bolingbroke met him in a brief, dear-boughtffiour of triumph. 

What is called the Treaty of Utrecht was in fact a series of separate 
agreements between individual allied states with France and with 
%ain. The Empire continued the war alone. In the forefront 
stood the fact that the Duke of Anjou, recognized as Philip V, held 
Spain and the Indies, thus flouting the unreasonable declaratiott to 
which the English Parliament had so long adhered. With this out 
of the way, the British Govemnient gained their special terms, most 
of which would long ago have been conceded, and many of which 
ceased to have importance after a few years. The Frendi Comt 
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recognized the Protestant Succession in Britain; agreed to expel the 
Pretender from Francs, to demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk, 
and to cede various territories in North America and the West 
Indies — ^to wit, Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
St Qiristopher. Perpetual amity and goodwill was declared, and both 
sides swore not to “make war without giving six months’ notice. 
With Spain the terms were that England should hold Minorca and 
Gibraltar, thus securing to her while she remained the chief sea 
Power the entry and control of the Mediterranean. Commercial 
advantages in Spanish South America were obtained, and in particu- 
lar the Assiento, or the right for thirty years to import African 
negroes as slaves into the New World. By this it was hoped to build 
the South Sea Company as a Tory rival to the Bank of England. 
Spain covenanted not to cede any portion of her dominions to 
France, and as a corollary England guaranteed the integrity of the 
remaining Spanish Empire against all comers. A renunciation was 
made both by France and Spain against the union of the two Crowns. 
This, as has been seen, now hung for its validity upon the frail 
child since known to history as Louis XV. Madame des Ursins, 
unkindly called “the Lady Masham of the Court of Spain,” who 
dominated Philip’s wife, and was thus in many ways the core of his 
indomitable resistance, was rewarded with the Duchy of Limburg. 
On the other hand, the Catalans, who had been called into the field 
by the Allies, and particularly by England, and who had adhered 
witli admirable tenacity to Charles HI, were delivered over under 
poHte diplomatic phrases to the vengeance of the victorious party 
in Spain. 

The Dutch secured a restricted Barrier, which nevertheless in- 
cluded, on the outer line. Fumes, Fort Knocke, Ypres, Menin, 
Toumai, Mons, Charleroi, and Namur; Ghent, for communication 
with Holland; and certain important forts guarding the entrance to 
the Scheldt. The commercial advantages of trade with Belgium 
were to be shared between England and Holland. Prussia obtained 
Guelderland at the expense of Dutch claims. All other fortresses in 
the Low Countries beyond the Barrier were restored to France, 
including particularly Lille. Victor Amadeus of Savoy gained Sicily 
and a strong frontier on the Alps. Portugal was rewarded for feeble 
services with trading rights upon the Amazon. The frontiers on 
the Rhine and the fate of Bavaria and the Milanese were left to the 
decision of further war. Such were the settlements reached at Uttechtf 
in the spring of ryij. 
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Hie Empetot Gbades, indignant at die Spanisli ^uixendet, cbn- 
tinued the wat during the whole of 1713; but the Ftaich amm, 
though themselves exhausted, took the key forttess of Landau, and 
penetrated into Germany. In March 1714 the Emperor was forced 
to conclude the Peace of Rastadt, where he entrusted to Prince 
Eugene the duty of making such terms with Marshal Villaxs as the 
situation permitted. By this treaty riie Rhine frontier was fotded 
as follows: France regained Strasburg and Landau, and ce<^ all 
conquests on the right bank of the Rhine. The Elector, Mai Emr 
manuel, was reinstated in Bavaria, incidentally extru^g Marl- 
borough from his principality of Mindelheim. “He laughs best Who 
laughs last.” The Milanese, Naples, and Sardinia rested with\the 
Empire. On this basis Europe subsided into a long, if uneasy, peace, 
and although these terms were not comparable with what the Allies 
could have gained in 1706, in 1709, or at Gertruydenberg in 1710, 
they none the less ended for a while the long torment to wMch 
Christendom had been subjected. 

Bolingbroke’s masterly defence of the Treaty of Utrecht andats 
forerunner. Swift’s Conduct of the Allies, together with the squanckted 
opportunity of making peace in 1709, constitute a case for the policy 
of the Tories which, though rejected during the long period of 
Whig rule, has commanded the respect of later times. Bolingbroke 
was no doubt right in saying that if the Allies in 171 z had conformed 
to the new policy of Queen Anne’s Government, and had cordially 
joined with them in making a general peace, the odious events 
which followed in the field would have been avoided. If they had 
agreed with him, there would have been no need for him to go 
behind their backs. If they had desisted from the campaign, Eng- 
land would not have been forced to desert their camps. If they had 
not incurred the military disasters in the autumn of lyiz, the united 
AiUes could have forced France into fiu: more satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the Dutch, the Germanic statesrand the Empire than 
were in fact achieved. But all this reasoning stands on a fidse 
foundation. They did not conform, they did not agcec, they did 
not desist, and the disasters followed. Was, then, England relieved 
from all obligations towards them? The solemn condition of the 
Grand Alliance was that they should make pe^ in commoh, and/ 
England was by no means absolved by the fret foat she suddenly 
became more anxious for peace thto the other signatory states. J£ 
the shortcomings of our allks in waging war were as gro^ as 
pretends, that was a groxmd for reptoach, but not for befrayail j 
'• ' 994 . v:: 
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deisettioQ; It cettaioly did not lie with ^igland, which for so long 
had urged die unrelenting prosecution the war, which had 
imposed its formula, “No peace without Spain,” upon reluctant 
Dutch and indifferent Germanic states, to blame them for not 
obediently abandoning their policy because England had a new 
Minister and Queen Anne a new &TOurite. The secret and sqiarate 
negotiations of the Tory Ministers inspired our allies with distrust 
and anger. It was neither right nor reasonable, therefore, to expect 
from states smarting under the sense of having been tricked padent, 
loyal co-operation. If the Tory Ministers had wished to carry their 
policy, they should have done so straightforwardly, openly, and in 
concert with their allies. They did not do this, because they had to 
derive their own Parliament as well as their allies, and confront 
them both stage by stage with new situations. 

It is not, therefore, upon the terms of settlement in general that 
censure can found itself. The mean and treacherous manner in 
which the Grand Alliance had been broken up, with the shameful 
episodes of violated faith and desertion in the field, inflicted the 
stigma which was for so long visible on the fece of this transaction. 
Forty years later William Pitt, writing to Sir Benjamin Keene, 
feeling the odium which still clung to England and infected her every 
public pledge, pronounced the stem judgment that “Utrecht was 
an indelible reproach of the last generation.”^ 

Marlborough had always believed that unless France was reduced, 
not merely to temporary exhaustion, but to a definitely restricted 
power, the wars of his generation would be renewed in the future. 
I^s was looking fiu ahead, but the ftet remains that in the century 
that followed Europe was racked with repeated conflicts and Great 
Britain fought four separate wars with France, aggregating in all 
forty-three years of deadly strife. During these wars the first 
Briti^ Empire was largely ruined. Great coalitions were formed 
against Britain. She was stripped by war and other causes of her 
vast American possessions. Her existence as a world state was 
£^>eat^y in jeopardy, and finally, against Napoleon, she was at one 
titne left done to &oei die world. That these indescribable perils 
wete .sumKmnted by the valour and vigour of the ckscendants of 
dbdse who ftntght in die age of Anne unfolds a series of new natrvels 
imd jprcKi^liM in out island story. 

: Archdeacon Coace, writing in 1819, ^ condann t^> 

.T'leaty of Utrecht and its disreputable concomitants by ictmviiocing! 

^ Cost, Mtmeirt^:^Kbgs t^Spth {til 
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reference to the events of the previous hundred years. If, he was 
able to argue, Marlborough had been sustained by his countiTmen 
to the end the “overweening power” of France, the greatest mihtary 
nation and the greatest block of nationhood which existed, would 
have been finally reduced to harmless limits. But as the human tale 
unfolds its chapters of confusion and misfortune, so all proportions 
and relations fade and change. Writing now, more than a hjhndred 
years later, we may perhaps be content that an overweenicg Ger- 
many did not sooner present to us the menace which our an&stors 
recognized in France. And to-day this same France, so long the 
terror of Europe, is a precious, indispensable guardian of tljos^ very 
causes of national freedom, religious toleration, and Parliameiitary 
government which in a different combination were all at stake in 
Marlborough’s time. Thus do the very foundations of historical 
judgments change with the centuries. It is not given to princes, 
statesmen, and captains to pierce the mysteries of the future, and 
even the most penetrating gaze reaches only conclusions which, 
however seemingly vindicated at a given moment, ate inexorably 
effaced by time. One rule of conduct alone survives as a guide to 
men in their wanderings: fidelity to covenants, the honour of 
soldiers, and the hatred of causing human woe. 

At the time the sense of frustration and of the casting away of the 
fruits of so much perseverance and good fortune rankled deeply in 
many bosoms. The fate of the Catalans, abandoned, slaughtered, 
and oppressed, made a dark page in our records, and even to-day 
plays its part in the internal affairs of Spain. The fierce debates in 
Parliament cannot be read without a blush. All might so easily have 
been made smooth and clean; but the unending cadence of history 
shows that moderation and mercy in victory are no less vital than 
courage and skill in war. England in 1713 rejoiced that peace, no 
matter how, had come at last. The nation as a whole endorsed and 
acclaimed what Queen Anne and her Ministers had done, and even 
when under George I the Whigs regained the full and prolonged 
control of af&irs they did not venture, as will be seen, to diallenge 
the settlements which were made. 

Early in December 1 71 5 the Queen fell ill. The gout by which she 
had long been plagued took a new form, and she suffered severe 
attacks of fever before the abscess formed in her leg. Her condition 
caused lively alarm in all quarters, but for different reasons. On 
December 3 Abigail wam^ Oxford that there was danger. The 
fortunes of the Ministry hung upon Anne’s life; but far greater 
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issues were involved. At this time the quarrel between Oxford and 
Bolingbroke had not reached the point where the unity of the Tory 
Party was seriously affected. The Pretender had as yet made no 
public declaration that he would always remain a Catholic. Hopes 
of his conversion might well be entertained not only among interested 
politicians or Tory partisans, but throughout the nation. Most 
serious of all, neither the Court of Hanover nor the Whigs in Great 
Britain had made any effective preparations for the tremendous and 
deadly crisis which must instantly attend a demise of the Crown. No 
man, not the shrewdest or best-informed, could predict what would 
happen. The Tories had majorities in both houses; they had a newly 
eleaed Tory House of Commons. All the commands in the fleet. 
Army, and fortresses were in the hands of trusted Tory or Jacobite 
adherents. Ormonde was Warden of the Cinque Potts, and in close 
touch with Berwick. A Jacobite governed Edinburgh. The Whig 
Earl of Dorset had been ejected from Dover Castle. No attempt 
had been made by the Whigs to organize the nuclei of resistance. 
They had their Act of Settlement — die law on their side — ^but that 
was all. 

A wave of fear swept through one half of political England lest 
they should lose the Queen, through the other lest the Protestant 
Succession should be subverted, and through both lest civil war, 
with all its uncountable horrors, should come. It was a quarrel which 
nobody wanted, but into which all would inexorably be drawn. The 
French were also on the move. Under pretext of changing garrisons 
several battalions and all the Irish regiments in the Frendh service 
moved towards the coastal towns.^ Abigail’s brother. Jack Hill, 
who was governor of Dunkirk, expatiated on its advantages to 
French troops as a port of embarkation for England. Faced with 
this peril, the Whigs looked about them for means of defence. A 
hurried meeting was held at Wharton’s house. Strenuous appeals 
were made to Hanover by the Whigs in England and by Marlborough 
from Frankfort. The Electrcss aud her son acted with what vigour 
was possible. Marlborough and Cadogan both held their provisional 
commissions to take command of the British forces which remained 
in die Low Countries. There were troops at Ghent and Bruges, 
there were troops at Ostend; above all, there was the garrison at 
Dunkirk. Two of Marlborough’s trusted Lieutenants hdd command 
under Hill. Colonel Armstrong, the engineer who had distinguisl^d 
. himself in tlw capture of Bouchain, was Quartermaster-General. 

I Macpfamon, ii, J4S. 
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Colonel' Kane, the dkdst whose opinions have sevetal times been 
died in these pages, commanded the dtadel. 

Botbmar to Bimstorf 

Detmber t6, 171 } 

Both the Duke of Marlborough and Cadogan have provisional 
orders from the Electress to take command of the troops and euxison 
in case of the Queen’s death. Cadogan told me it would bd prc^>er 
to have a particular one for Mr Armstrong, Quartermaster-C^etal 
at Dunkirk, to seize upon that place, and execute the orders\of Mr 
Cadogan.^ I 

Marlborough himself travelled from Frankfort to Antwerp, Vhere , 
he established himself at the beginning of December. Here he was 
in much doser contact with events. He had sent Cadogan to The 
Hague to learn the “sentiments and thoughts of our friends in ' 

F.affland.jatsdj’ft inform himself nf the sitiia tinn nfthini x s in Ho l Umd-” - 


formally accepted the Elector’s commission as Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Mariborougi to Robetbon 

Feb. i6 , 1714 

1 am very glad to find by him [Cadogan] the Republic takes the 
alarm, and begins to wake out of the lethargy it has fallen into since 
the peace at Utrecht. . . . The first and great mark of their present good 
disposition is their secret resolution to set out, as soon as possible, 
a strong squadron of men-of-wai^ for which they have found a very 
plausible pretext, when their preparations are so far advanced, as to 
oblige them to own it. They have likewise, in case of her Majesty’s 
. death, agreed on the most proper means for assisting his Electoral 
Highness with their troops. 

... I have received the commission his Electoral Highness has been 
pleased to honour me vdth. 1 must beg of you to malm him my most 
humble and ^cere acknowledgments for this new mark of favour 
and confidence. I shall make tte best us^ can of it for his service, 
in the advancing of which 1 am always ready to hazard both life and 
fortune.* 

'ntus we see Marlborough still in die centre of all those fbim 
which he had previously directed, and assisting to weld together the 
Whigs in Britain, the army in F^ders, dm Dutch and the l^pire 
behind the house of Ihmover. There can be no doubt of either 1^ 
acts or his intentions. 

It would, however, be a mistake to hhagin^ him at ^ tidie as 

■ * M K j phetsoo, S; yiy. " ■' * iWA, iffij-jy!.,, , 
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a en^etic sdnsmet unpatiently awaiting a new turn of 

fortune’s wheel. From , the moment he had been relieved <rf his 
tmlitary and European responsibilities he had sensibly age^ He 
laid down at the same time his burdens and his strength. However 
painful it might be to watch the squandering of so much hat he 
had gained, he did not despair about what <x)uld not be prevented. 
He 3delded himself easily to his new-found leisure. The will-power 
which for ten years had held he whole movement of Europe upon 
its course first relaxed and hen dechned. He enjoyed he placid 
. days as hey succeeded one anoher. Sarah rallied him severely. He 
had grown, she complained, “intolerably lazy.” He would hardly 
write a letter — ^not even to his well-loveci daughters. But his noble . 
air and he sense of auhority and kindliness which his presence 
conveyed made heir impression upon alt* who met him. Alison 
records a notable saying about him at his time. “The only things 
he Duke has forgotten are his deeds. The only hings he remem- 
bers are the misfortunes of others.”^ 

Sorrow too fell upon him in hese wanderings. Early in 1714 
his third daughter, Elizabeh, Gjuntess of Bridgewater, died of he 
smallpox scourge. She was his favourite child, and deeply attached 
to him. All accounts describe her sunshine nature and graceful 
virtues. When at Antwerp Marlborough rccJcived he news of her 
deah his head dropped on he marble mantelpiece against which he 
leaned, and he is said to have becx>me unconscious. 

By the end of January he Queen was dearly better. She had 
recovered suffidently to open Parliament in person on February 15. 
Oxford laboured to reassure he nation that here was no question 
of altering he Succession, and that he best relations prevailed wih 
he Court of Hanover. No one believed him; and wih reason, for 
at this very time he was through Gaultier offering he Pretender he 
Ihrone if he would change his religjon. All his, of course, lay in 
secaaet; but cmce Parliament met, he Whigs were able to force he 
issue of he Succession into he foil glare of debate. 

In Muxh he Queen fell ill again, and anxiety became intensified. 
In Apnl he Whigs and he adherents of he house of Hanover 
persuaded he Hanoverian envoy Schiitz to request a writ of sum- 
mons for he l^ectoral Prince to take his seat in he House of Lorh 
a^Dukeef Canhridge* This measure was well conceived. It exposed 
. he Mithters to he utmost embarrassment, and it split die Tor^ 
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Party. Hanmer had been chosen Speaker, and became at once the 
leader of a strong body of Hanoverian Tories. In the Lords the 
attack vras pressed on the general issue that the Succession was in 
danger. Argyll, who since his experiences in Spain and Minorca 
bore resentments against the Ministry as bitter as those he had lately 
nourished against Marlborough, assailed the Government. He 
alleged that subsidies were being paid by the Treasury t6 the 
Jacobite clans in the Highlands, and that Whig officers were being 
purged from the Army. So serious was his alarm, so intense hia new 
ragCj that he became reconciled with Marlborough. The -^ole 
bench of bishops, with two exceptions, voted with the Opposition. 
The Ministers escaped censure, which in this case was tantamcWit 
to an accusation of high treason, only by the twelve votes of the 
batch of peers created two years before. 

The writ for the Electoral Prince, of course, struck the Queen 
in her most sensitive spot. She was convulsed with distress and 
wrath. A series of vehement letters in Bolingbroke’s haughty style 
were sent to Hanover. The aged Electress, whose illuminating intel- 
ligence had long cast its light upon the European scene, was so 
painfully affected by their tone that she expired a few days later. 
The Elector George Lewis was now the direct constitutional heir. 
By this time Oxford and Bolingbroke had received the Pretender’s 
answer to their invitation to change his religion.^ His answer was 
fatal to his prospects, but for ever honourable to his name. It has 
been well said that his sincerity and honesty should win for his 
memory the gratitude of the British nation. He repulsed with 
indignation the suggestion that he should forsake his faith for his 
crown. When Oxford and Bolingbroke received his reply both 
realized that there was no hope of a Restoration. Oxford, with 
hardly a day’s delay, renewed perfervid blandishments to the Giurt 
of Hanover, Bolingbroke told the French envoy, Iberville, that 
“people would rather have a Turk than a" Gidiolic.” From this 
moment Oxford seems definitely to have rallied to the Hanoverian 
Succession and to have endeavoured to bring the Queen to the con- 
viction that it was inevitable. But now he found his influence gone. 
He had quarrelled with Abigail. He had refused her a share in the 
profits of the Assiento contract, for which Bolingbroke had led her 
to hope. She therefore threw all her weight against him, and, dread- 
ing the prospects of a Hanoverian monarchy, strove to lead the 

1 Pretender’s letter dated February z 6 , 1714; French Foreign Ofifice Archives^ 
“Angleterre,” tome 255. Another letter dated Match 1$; Maepherson, ii, 525. 
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Queen into Jacobite paths. Here, however, Anne became intract- 
able. She, like every one else, had been staggered by the Pretender’s 
uncompromising refusal to abandon the Roman Catholic faith. She 
feared that his accession would fetally injure the Church of England, 
her rock in tribulation. She therefore allowed events to drift on 
their course, and implored Oxford and Bolingbroke to be reconciled 
to each other. This, indeed, was but one of the measures their 
safety required. But their mutual ^treds and charges against each 
other were too serious to be overridden even by the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

By a strange perversity the Secretary of State continued to the 
full limit of his great office to take a whole series of measures which, 
while they gratified Tory partisanship, were consistent only with a 
Jacobite Restoration. The chief of these was the renewed purge of 
the Army. Argyll was removed ftom all his places, and Stair was 
ordered to dispose of the command of the Scots Greys. A long list 
of generals, colonels, and captains were ordered to sell their regi- 
ments and companies unless they were willing to promise that they 
would “serve the Queen without asking questions.” A scheme, 
involving the dismissal of seventy-two officers, was set on foot to 
break up nine Protestant regiments quartered in Ireland, and to 
create in their place fifteen new regiments of suitable complexion. 

On the other side nothing was now neglected. The group of war 
leaders, Marlborough, Cadogan, Stanhope, and Argyll, were now 
all acting in unity, and resolved if need be to proceed to extremities. 
A convention was drawn up between the States-General and Hanover 
for ships and troops. Stanhope privily organized the French Hugue- 
not officers and men in London. Many veterans discharged from 
Marlborough’s armies were enrolled in secret bands. Argyll and 
Stair took similar steps in Scotland. It was widely believed that the 
Regular Army itself, in spite of the purge of officers, would not act 
against the renowned Chiefs of the great war. A Whig Association 
was formed comprising a large number of officers who undertook 
to remain armed and ready at call, and a fund was created to which 
the merchants of the City largely contributed. 

When Marlborough at Antwerp was invited to join this body he 
declined.^ His refusal excited surprise at the time, and has . been 
criticized since. -It can hardly be doubted that he was wise not to 
join a purely Whig conspiracy. He was more than ever determined 
in his freedom not to be enrolled in the ranks of either patty. By 
1 See N. Tiiidal, C«ntfym«tum vf t tiittwy, xviU, 167. 
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any overt action he wpuld have presented the Government wiiii the 
advantage of reviving the cry that he sought to become a second 
Qromwell. There is, however, no question where he stood, A more 
decisive step was in his mind. He had resolved to return to England. 
“Pray be pleased to take an opportunity,” he wrote to RobethOn 
(June 1 8), “of acquainting his Electord Highness that my best 
friends think my being in England may be of much more use fo the 
service than my continuing abroad, upon whidi I design to return 
as soon as the Parliament is up.”^ ^ 

And (JiAy 9): 

My last letters were very full of hopes that something consideiable 
for the Protestant Succession may yet be done before the Padiarnent. 
parts; so that I flatter myself that the arrival of Mons. Bothmar may be 
of great use, the Parliament being likely to set sometime longer than 
was expect’d. I shall not leave this place till about the end of this month. 
I followed your directions in acquainting Mr M[olyneux]‘ as to tlu 
number of the troops [/.«. the troops in Dunkirk]. They are all well 
inclin’d except the two battalions of Orkney.* 

The air of meaningless mystery which surrounds Marlborough’s 
leaving England also covers his return. It is certain diat he took 
this decision without reference to whether the Queen was dead, 
dying, or about to recover, and without regard to whether Oxford 
or Bolingbroke emerged the winner from dbeir struggle. The only 
consideration which he mentioned was that Parliament should have 
risen. This would free him from some minor annoyances. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on July 9/20, and Marlborough set out 
accordingly for Ostond. 

Sarah was with him. There was no doubt about her sentiments. 
She was, as ever, the full-blooded Whig, hatii^ the Pope and . 
Pretender with equal zeal. Her motive also was simple. She was 
burning to get home. The longing to be ba^ in England seemed to 
have taken possession of her souk There is no doubt that the 
moment of Marlborough’s return was influenced by this mfher than 
by any deeply calculated plan of action. At first Qmtinent had 
; seemed to him an attractive change £rom the English political scene. 
But afier a year this mood had passed. He not conc^etable at 
Antstrerp. * “We had a very inconvenient house,” says Sarah, “and 
befoitt we could renoove fitom thence the Xhike of Marlborough was 
so weary that he took a .resolutioa to go fior Eoglainii”* We see 

; ; Miq^benott, it, ijty. * Maxlbonm^’t pdrate ogem U . 
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also dmt he had not the slightest fear of retaming home. He asked 
no one’s petmissioh. He made no concealment of his intentions. 
"The Whigs,” wrote one of Swift’s correspondents, "give oat the 
Duke of Marlborough is coming over, and his house is now actually 
fitting up at St James’s.”^ He appeared perfectly sure of himself, 
and that he would be able to deal with the facte of his native land as 
he ft>und them. He was as cool and matter-of-ftct as on the mom- 
ii^ of one of his batdes. On the other hand, he was in no particular 
hurry. He was prepared to wait a week or two for a feir wind that 
would carry him across in a single day. Here too we see Sarah’s 
influence. She hated the sea, and hoped to avoid sleeping on board. 
It must be remembered, however, that in those times, when a. 
passage might take twelve hours or twelve days, there was a tactical 
advantage in being able to move fast, once one had moved at all. 

Throughout kis voluntary exile Marlborough had maintained 
dvil relations with Oxford, and in January. 1714 the Treasurer had 
granted a warrant of ;()io,ooo, for which the Duke thanked him, 
for some resumption of the building of Blenheim.* It is possible, 
though no correspondence exists, that Bolingbroke had also kept 
contact with him. But there is no truth in the widely made sugges- 
tion that his return to England was the result of any understanding 
or agreement with either of the quarrelling Ministers. In feet, the 
contrary is easily proved, “Lord Marlborough’s people,” wrote 
Bolingbroke to Strafford (July 14), “give out that he is coming over, 
and I take it for granted that he is so; whether on account of the 
ill figure he makes upon the Continent, or the good one he hopes 
to make at home, I shall not determine.”* The Secretary of Stete 
then hinted that Marlborough was in cabal with Oxford, and he 
used this , as an additional means of arousing the prejudices of the 
Queen against his rival There is no doubt that the prospect of 
Marlhorougli’s return was extremely unwelcome to him. To Prior 
in IVis ft * source of dread. " We ate all frightened out of ovtr 
wits,” he wrote, when he at length heard of it, to Bolingbroke, 
“ upon the Duke of M^botough’s going to England,”* 

; “ It is surprising,” wrote Bothmar, already in London 

that the I>uke of Mariborough comes over at such a crisis, and does 

not rather wait until it is seen which of the two ccanpedtots will carry 
. ' it with the Queen; Lord Sunderland himsdf does hot homptehend this. 
' 1 aip .tdd he yrili be the day after . to-morrow at Ostend, in ord^ 'to 

V , . » Sw 3 f^ ' , * Bath Papets, i, *44. 
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embark there for this country. Cadogan has been for eight or ten days 
in the country [i,e, out of London]. He is eacpected back this evening. 
He said when he went away that the Duke of Marlborough would 
wait for him at Antwerp. The impetuosity of the Duchess has probably 
precipitated this journey.^ 

Sarah to Mrs Clayton 

*This is only to tell my dear Mrs Clayton that we hold our resolu- 
tion of leaving this place upon Friday next. We shall bee threi days 
going to Ostend and there wait on a fair wind, and wee shall father 
stay there than come without a very good one because it is intolerable 
to goe to bed in those boats ; but if we can have such weather, and in 
the daytime, wee may hope to get to Dover without going to bed, 
and it will be easy enough to sit upon the deck.* 

On the road to Ostend an incident occurred. *The Royal Irish 
Regiment, ultra-Protestants from Northern Ireland, and Webb^s 
were both quartered in the castle of Ghent. Captain Parker teUs us 
that ‘‘on hearing that the Duke was to pass that way, all the officers 
of both Regiments went without Antwerp port, and drew up in two 
lines to pay him our compliments, and shew the respect we still 
retained for his Grace.” The Duke and Sarah rode up on horse- 
back, and spent half an hour talking to the officers “on indifferent 
matters before resuming their journey.”® 

Sarah to Mrs City ton 

Ostend 

July 30 

I am sure my dear friend will be glad to hear that we arc come 
well to this place, where we wait for a fair wind, and in the meantime 
are in a very clean house and have cver5rthing good but weather. . . . 

The respect and affection shewn to D. of Marl, in every plac^ where 
he goes allways makes me remember our governors in the manner 
that is naturel to do, and upon this journey- one thing has happened 
that was surprising and very pretty. The D. of Marl, contrived it so 
as to avoid going into the great towns as much as he could, and for 
that reason were a litdc out of the way not to go to Ghent. But the 
chief magistrates, learning where we were to pass, met him upon the 
road, and had prepared a very handsome breakfast, for all that was with 
us in a little village where one of their ladys stayed to do the honours, 
and there was in the company a considerable churchman. 

Among the governors of the town there were a great many officers 
that came out with them afoot, and 1 was so much surprised and 
1 Maepherson, ii, 656. » Blenheim MSS. « Parker, p. 197. 
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touched that I could not speak to the ofBcets without a good deal of 
concern, saying that I was sorry for what they did fearing it might hurt 
them, to which they replyed very poilitickly or ignorantly, I dont know 
which, ‘‘that it was not possible for them to suffer for having done 
their duty.” 

The D, of Marl, is determined to stay here for a fair wind, . . . 

I long to embrace dear Mrs C. . . . I have as ill an opinion of public 
affairs as ever, but I would fain end my life in England with my friends, 
if I can, and even submit to Popery or anything that cannot be helped.^ 

But while Marlborough and his eager wife waited at Ostend for 
the fair wind events moved to their decision in England. 

1 Coxe, vi, 295. 



Chapter Thirtp*scven 

THE DEATH OF. THE QUEEN 

1714 — ^JULY 

B OLINGBROKE’S improvidence was unsurpassable. I He 
had used partisan power with the utmost brutality agl^st 
the Whigs. He had injured and outraged all ihe aUies. 
He had earned the cold, enduring antagonism of the 
Hanoverian Gjurt and of the lawful heir to the throne. He had 
gloried in trampling down every principle and interest which 
was dear to the new England sprung from the Revolution. Yet he 
had by no means resolved to bring in a Popish prince. He con- 
tinued to vralk with the Protestant Succession, wondering hopefully 
if a moment would come to stab it in the back, but not having by 
any means made up his mind to do so. He had removed from the 
Army all officers who were anchored to the Act of Settlement, and 
were the products of the period of gbry. From every side he had 
gathered and promoted avowed Jacobites to the higher positions 
in the armed forces. Yet he joined himself with the proclamation 
extorted by public opinion from Queen Anne setting a five tiiousand 
pound price on the head of the Pretender if foimd on British soil 
He had declared that the exiled King had no more diance of coming 
to the crown as a Papist than tiie Sultan of Turkey, yet all his 
future and the future of his party could be saved only by the acces* 
sion of this unyielding Prince. The Queen’s life hung on a thread, 
and he and all the interests he directed hu^ on that same iih;i^d. 
At any moment all might fall together. He could not see beyond a 
demise of the Crown, yet at Christmas this had seemed very near. 
The crisis might at smy moment recur. 

In these precarious months of 1714 his main activities were to 
rend the Tory Party by a mortal quarrel with Oxford, add to fim 
the flames of fiiction with the Sc^m Bill By this m easure no 
Dissenter would be permitted to teach in eiffier public or ptivaie 
schools, or even in private, houses. The entire religious ^ucatlott 
of Nonconformist children would be taken from thdr parenb dddl' 
' i&n^ over to sdtoolmasters hemsed by the; bishops. Hbnse 
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of Commons this attack by the Chuich upon the Chapel had a gtesu; 
sucass. The Tory majority and the ‘gentlemen of England,’ who 
after winning their second general election thought the world was 
theirs for ever, affirmed by 237 votes to 126 these principles of 
religious intolerance oppressing a large and powerfiil body of their 
fellow-countrymen. In the Lords the margin was narrow. Boling- 
broke exerted his gifts of oratory, but the Bill passed only by 77 to 
72. Five of the most eminent bishops of the Church of England 
voted against it as an act of persecution. This law, so cruel in itself, 
was to Bolingbroke a move in his strife with Q^ord. In Defoe’s 
words, “The Schism Bill was a mine dug to blow up the White 
Staff.” Oxford did not resist its passage. He could not afford to 
run counter to the excited feelings of the Tory Party. He sat dumb'* 
and glowering through the debates. He did not vote. He was 
preparing his counter-mine. It was of a different character, but 
might well in the end have proved more deadly. 

In the Spanish Trade Treaty were foimd certain explanatory articles 
held to be injurious to British commerce. An inquiry was demanded 
by the Whigs and the merchants into the circumstances which had 
led to riieir insertion. The inquiry was resisted with warmth by 
Bolingbroke. He sought to repulse it in his most arrogant manner; 
but Oxford supported the demand, and hinted darldy at hidden 
motives and grave malfeasance. The House of Lords called for the 
papers relating to the treaty, and for the names of those who settled 
its detrils. It was common talk that these were Bolingbroke and his 
confederate, the Commissioner of Tmde, the Irish adventurer Arthur 
Moore. The Commissioners of the Board of Trade and Plantations 
and the directors of the South Sea Company were examined. It 
was discovered that in the original Assiento contract a share of 
profits was reserved by the Spanish Court; and that this share had 
not been made over with the test to the South Sea Company, but 
retained nominally in rite hands of the Treasury.^ 

The Lord Treasurer repudiated all responsibility on their behalf. 
B: was bperily alleged that a large sum had been divided between 
BolinjgbtOke, Abigi^ and Arthur Moore. We now know that rite 
Secret Service funds were systematically raided to meet the i»eds 
of the new fiivourite and Ministeris. The Queen’s drafts u^n these 
funds for her private purposes during the last two years of GoddU > 
phiri had been et the rate of £282 a month. During the Toiy rule 
tltey rose to pt more than three times much.* Eut ey^ fhht 

i- L Ss Leadaosi, PMtai HiOeiy ^ is, 219. • P.RiQ„ Ti*wy«y, 48. 
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did not satisfy Abigail. Her transference of allegiance from Oxford 
to Bolingbroke had been finally determined by the fact that the 
Treasurer had “ refused her a job of some money out of the Assiento 
contract.”^ In her anger she told him bluntly she would carry no 
more messages to the Queen for him, and later added, “You never 
did the Queen any service, nor are you capable of doing her any.”* 
The warfare between the two chief Ministers had thus lieached 
its climax. It was clear that Oxford was determined to expose the 
Secretary of State, whatever it might cost himself, the ToryvParty, 
or the Queen. In these straits Abigail, urged on by BoUngj^roke, 
acted with vigour. On July 9, the day after the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lowndes, had formally disowned all knowledge of where 
the missing Assiento money had gone, Abigail induced the unhappy, 
entangled, stricken Queen to come down in person and prorogue 
Parliament. For the moment a breathing-space was gained, but the 
autumn session was not far off. Public in^gnation ran high. The 
South Sea Company, without even according him a heating, expelled 
Arthur Moore from among its directors. Everywhere it was said 
that when Parliament assembled in the autumn “the Dragon,” as 
Oxford was nicknamed, “would have it all out.” One tWng was 
certain — the Ministry as constituted could never face even their 
own Tory Parliament again. The desertion of the allied armies in 
the face of the enemy abroad in 1712 could now be matched by an 
episode equally disgraceful at home. To this shameful conclusion 
had two evil counsellors led the tottering Anne. And now they 
were at each other’s throats, and the hour of reckoning had come. 

“Good God,” exclaimed the Duke of Buckingham (after he had 
been put out of office), 

how has this poor Nation been governed in my time I During the reign 
of King Charles the Second we were governed by a parcel of French 
whores; in King James the Second’s time by a parcel of Popish Priests; 
in King William’s time by a parcel of Dutch Footmen; and now 
we are governed by a dirty chambermaid, a Welsh attorney, and a 
profligate wretch that has neither honour nor honesty.* 

Many accounts converge upon the conclusion that the final scene 
in the long debate between Oxford and Bolingbroke at the Cabinet 
Council of July 27 brought about the death of Queen Anne. Already 
scarcely capable of standing or walking, she nevertheless followed 
the intense political struggles proceeding around her with absorbed 

^ Lord Mahon^ Reifft of Queen Anne, i, 86, 87. ® Swift, Works, xvi, 144-173. 

« Parker, pp. 184-185. 
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attention. She notified the Lord Treasuier by gesture and utterance 
that he must surrender the White Staff. The sodden, indolent, but 
none the less tough and crafty politician, who had overthrown Marl- 
borough and changed the history of Europe, had his final fling at his 
triumphant rival. For months past he had lapped up the Treasury 
tales of the corruption whereby the Secretary of State and Abigail 
were enriching themselves. Some weeks before he had submitted 
to the Queen a “brief account” of his own conduct, in which 
detailed charges of peculation were made against Bolingbroke. The 
swindles of the Quebec expedition in 1711, the naked abstraction 
at the beginning of 1714 of Secret Service money by Bolingbroke 
to pay off a mortgage on his estate, the passport scandal, and the 
gross malversations of Arthur Moore, in which Bolingbroke was* 
deeply involved — all these were at his fingers’ ends. And this was 
the man who should supplant him I In savage tones across the table, 
both men being within six feet of the Queen, he denounced him to 
her as a rogue and thief, and in terms of vague but none the less 
impressive menace made it plain that he would denounce him to 
Parliament. 

Anne was deeply smitten. She had made up her mind, by the 
processes which have been described, to get rid of this lax but formid- 
able Minister by whose advice and aid she had violated the friend- 
ships of her lifetime and stultified the purpose of her reign. But 
she knew too much about Bolingbroke, his morals, his finances, his 
malpractices, public and private, to feel that in quitting Hatley she 
had another stepping-stone on which to stand. Certainly she could 
not appoint to tie Lord Treasurership a man whose financial probity 
was imder investigation and in general disrepute. There is little 
doubt that she was harassed beyond human endurance. She had 
taken all upon herself, and now she did not know which way to 
turn. She was assisted and carried from this violent confrontation, 
and two days later the gout which had hitherto tormented her body 
moved with decision towards her brain. Oxford went home to 
scribble doggerel to Swift about the vicissitudes of statesmen. 
Bolingbroke remained master of the field and of the day — ^but only 
for a day. 

During forty-eight hours Bolingbroke possessed plenary power 
at a cardinal point in English history. What did he mean to do? 
Had he a cleat resolve, equal to the emergency, for whidi he was 
prepared to die or kill? “ Harry ” was never of that stuff. There was 
no Cromwell in him; there was no Marlborough; there was no 
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Stanhope. He dawdled, he wavered, he crumpled. Mote, than that, 
his luck ran out. 

There is a striking incident recorded of the night of July a8.! 
Bolingbroke, who was in die position of a man charged with the 
royal commission to reconstitute a Government, had bidden all the 
rising generation of Whig leaders to dinner at his house in Goldra 
Square. The names of those he had invited are surprising-fStan- 
hope, Graggs, Pulteney, Walpole, Cadogan — ^in fiwa, a duaer of 
Marlborough’s friends and adherents and of Bolingbroke’sVmost 
bitter foes. All these men had been outraged by his conduct, s The 
generals had seen the cause they had fought for cast away. Cadpgan 
had seen his revered chief wronged, insulted, and driven into ^e. 
Stanhope had been superseded. Graggs on Marlborough’s missions 
had been treated with barely disguised contempt. Walpole had been 
sent to the Tower for five months on a charge of corruption, which 
at its worst was venial compared to the misdeeds of Bolingbroke. 
Yet they were all invited, and all except Walpole met round Boling- 
broke’s table on the night of July 28. 

The Secretary expatiated upon his fidelity to the house of HanoVer 
and to the Act of Settlement, and made it clear that places in his 
new Government would be offered to the company. But surely this 
was not the end to which his actions for months had seemed to 
point. He had purged the Army: he had begun to tamper with the 
Navy. Every one of these Whigs believed that he was plotting to 
bring in the Pretender, and place him as an avowed Papist upon 
the throne, in defiance of all the laws and oaths that had followed 
the Revolution of 1688. If he did not mean this what did he mean? 
It is pretty plain nowadays that he meant nothing definite — certainly 
nothing t^t could become effective at that time. He wanted to build 
up a situation step by step, so that if his al&irs prospered he could 
move with safety in the direction he desired. But if it became too 
dangerous he thought he could withdraw with equal facility, and 
court lie Elector of Hanover as easily as the “Prince of Wales,” 
For this he needed power and time. He gained tie powei^ but .dte 
time was denied him. 

The resolute, able men who sat at his t 4 >le were not haniperi^ 
by any of tibe balancings which obsessed their host., They mciutt, 
if it were necessary, to %ht a dvH war for the Protestant Succession! 
Their situation was incomparably stronger than when the Queen 
had first fallen ill at die end of 171 5. Ihey had a sworn assodadon; 
they had arms; they had large funds; had die whole force of 
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gce^t ^fty and of strong elements in the national life. For months 
they h^ been secretly repruiting Marlborough’s veterans — sergeants, 
rorporals, private men. They had several thousands of them on tbcir 
lists in London, and many others in the Provinces. They had wiith 
Aem nearly all tie officers who had led the British troops 
Marlborough in ten years of victory. They were in the closest 
toudi with Marlborough, and knew he was on his way to P-nglanH — 
would, if need be, take the field at their head. If he could not arrive 
in time. Stanhope would act. Little recked they of lands or life. 
Finally, they had the law and the 0>nstitution on their side. 

It must have been one of the strangest dinner-parties upon record, 
and there are many. No one knew the Queen was going to die. No ♦ 
one knew how long she would live. She might live for years. She 
had been as ill as this at Christmas, and had recovered. At the end 
Stanhope spoke words of grave and fair import. He offered a soldier’s 
terms to Bolingbroke. Let him put the fleet into the hands of 
admirals loyal to the Hanoverian Succession. Let him restore Marl- 
borough to the command of the Army and of the fortified seaports. 
This done, let him enjoy the Queen’s favour while she lived, and 
all would take their chance of office under the future George I 
without bearing him malice. If not, let him play the other hand, 
and put it to the test. But Bolingbroke, who had got round so 
many dea^y difficulties in breaking Marlborough, deserting the 
allies, and caixymg the Treaty of Utrecht, and now at last had got 
rid of Oxford, was by no means ready for such sharp choices. He 
was obviously incapable of responding with force and sincerity. He 
fell back on general phrases. As the party broke up Stanhope in all 
bhmtness of after-dinner camaraderie said, “Harry, you have only 
two ways of escaping the galbws. The first is to join the honest 
party of the Whigs; the other to give yourself up entirely to the 
French King and seek his help for the Pretender. If you do not 
choose the first, we can only imagine that you have decided fcMC the 
secajind.”^ 

if Bolingbroke had had more dme, if the Queen had lived for 
anCKth^r six weeks, it. seems very likely that he would have brought 
about— -not for any steady purpose or conviction, for at his heart 
there was nodffiig but bnUiant opportunism, but for his caprice 
tiod ambition— what might have been a civil war as cruel and bloody ! 

t^t our narion. While he had made every pmpmttpa 
,iin his jwwer,; had even bsuga^^ widi Totcy fo? French trocf>s, yet 
Sidinon, p. W. iMOcbad, Gmff I (istji), p. yo. 
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when it came to the point he had neither the soul to decide nor the 
manhood to dare. We must indeed thank God that our Island story 
was not seared by a hideous tragedy; that Marlborough’s sword 
and the bayonets of his veterans, that Colonel Blackadder, Captain 
Parker, Sergeant Milner, Corporal Bishop, and their comrades, were 
not engaged on English soil against a goodly company of sentiinental 
Jacobites and stout-hearted country* squires and their dependants; 
and that the old quarrel of Cavalier and Roundhead, in different 
forms but perhaps on a far larger scale, was not renewed ag^ in 
England. To the brink of this catastrophe our national life^^was 
brought by the wickedness and inherent degeneracy of this ri^y 
gifted man. ' 

One is surprised to find serious writers describing his actions as 
if they were deserving of impartial presentment. Whigs and Tories, 
Hanoverians and Jacobites — ^it was, they suggest, six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. Marlborough had won the war; Boling- 
broke had made the peace. Great and respectable currents of opinion 
flowed in either cause, and history, we are enjoined, must with a 
cool detachment tolerate both points of view. But this weak mood 
carmot be indulged in a world where the consequences of men’s 
actions produce such frightful calamities for millions of humble 
folk, and may rob great nations of their destiny. By personal vices 
of heart and mind, by deeds of basest treachery, by violation of law 
and public faith, this man St John — ^unpurposed, unprincipled, mis- 
creant adventurer — ^had brought his native land to the edge of the 
abyss, and in this horrid juncture he could not even clothe crime 
with coherency. Let the lifelong failure and suppression of his bright 
gifts procure no mitigation of modern censure. Let us also rejoice 
that poor Queen Anne was now at her last gasp. Just in the nick 
of time she died. She had lived long enough to strip the name of 
Britain of most of the glories with which ft had shone. She had 
seen it become odious or contemptible throughout the world. She 
sank into her mortal collapse with her country in the jaws of measure- 
less tribulation. But luckily she expired while there was still time 
to save it. 

Anne allowed Oxford to take leave of her with some ceremony; 
but her gout increased, and she suffered from pains in the head. 
Her six doctors who divided the responsibility were all anxious. 
"On Friday morning [the joth],’’ wrote one of them, Daniel Malthus, 
“her Majesty rose and in her dressing room between 9 and 10, had 
two very violent convulsions, one immediately after the other.which 
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lasted till ir.”^ Meanwhile the Council met in the palace. They 
were about to transact business when the door opened, and in 
marched the Duke of Somerset and the Duke of Argyll. Both were 
Privy Councillors, but neither of them had received a summons. 
They declared that the dangerous illness of the Queen made it their 
duty to proffer their services. The Tory Ministers were taken aback 
at this apparition. These were not men who could easily be ejected. 
Somerset was the embodiment of political el&ontery and violence. 
Argyll had been the first man in the storm of Oudenarde. If the 
Tory Ministers had risen from the table, drawn their swords, and 
ordered the intruders to depart, they would have been at the level 
of the crisis. As it was, they were only flustered. Before they could 
recover, Shrewsbury, who had certainly planned this stroke, was ' 
uttering suave phrases of welcome and thanks to the two Dukes for 
the patriotic impulse which had moved them. With an adroitness 
which can be discerned across the interval of time, he began to speak 
of the Queen’s health. The doctors must at once be summoned to 
the Council. The two stranger Dukes should hear for themselves 
what they had to say. The doctors came, and related at length the 
various professional tortures they were inflicting upon the patient. 
By the time they had finished Somerset and Argyll were for all intents 
and purposes members of the Cabinet. It is noteworthy that these 
were the same three Dukes, and men of middle views, who had turned 
the scale in 1710 against Godolphin and Marlborough. Now they 
acted in an even greater crisis. In each case Shrewsbury was the 
prime mover, and revealed in different forms the latent power and 
guile of his nature. 

It was obvious that the great business of the day was to advise 
how the Queen should fill the vacant office of Lord Treasurer. 
Oxford had delivered up his staff. It had not yet been bestowed 
upon another. To whom could it go but Shrewsbury? This was no 
matter of finance. The Succession was at stake, and the prevention 
of civil war. Shrewsbury was willing to become First Minister 
during the emergency. WTiat had the Tories, and, above all, what 
had Bolingbroke, to say? None of them had any conviction. They 
had no plan. They had taken no resolves. Against them were 
rtetermined men. Before he knew where he was BoUngbroke was 
proposing that the Queen should be advised to appoint Shrewsbury 
Lord Treasurer. 

. 1 D* Dadid Malthus to Sit W. Ttambull, August 6, Dowuidtixe 

HM.C., p.9ot. 
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“From near noon,” says Dr Malthus, “Her Majesty had ^r under* 
standing perfect, but from that time answered no^ng but aye or 
no.” The doctors were asked “whether she could be spoke to.” . 
To quote Malthus^ “At the coming out of the fit the Duchess oif 
Somerset desired from the Lords of the Council that they might 
propose something to her of great moment to her, which granted, 
some went in, of which the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Somerset, and 
Argyll were part.”^ Lord Chancellor Harcourt guided her (hand 
as s]^ passed the White Staff to Shrewsbury, uttering, it was un- 
truthfully asserted, the words, “Use it for the good of my people.” 
The Queen then sank iuto a coma, and the Ministers returned tq die 
council chamber with Shrewsbury at their head. By this transact^n, 
which seemed to move so natur^y and perhaps inevitably. Boling- 
broke was destroyed. In the morning all power was in his hands; 
in the evening he was almost an outcast. 

The Council sat far into the night. Vigorous measures were taken 
to ensure the Hanoverian Succession. Messengers were dispatched 
in all directions to rally to their duty every functionary and officer 
throughout the land. The fleet was mobilized under the Whig Earl 
of Berkeley, and ordered to patrol the Channel and watch the French 
ports. Ten battalions were recalled from Flanders. The garrisons 
were put under arms, and the train-bands warned. The Dutch were 
reminded of their treaty obligations. Ever5rthing was prepared to 
proclaim the accession of the Elector of Hanover as C^orge I. 
These orders bore the signatures not only of Shrewsbury, Somerset, 
and Argyll; but of Bolingbroke and his Tory colleagues. In the 
circumstances they could do no less. Indeed, as the ponderous 
balance had now tilted, their safety lay in showing ^emselves 
especially ardent. Throughout the 3 ist the Coimdl toiled and acted. 
On this day the Cabinet became merged in the Privy CouheiL 
Somers, Halifio, and other leading Whigs took their places at the 
table. It 'vm now a national body of overwhelming power, hone 
dissenting or daring to dissent. As die day wore on the ph ytidam 
reported that die Queen could certainly not recover, and that the 
end was near. AH preparadons were made with herald and House- 
hold troops to proclaim King Qeorge. 

Queen Anne breathed her last at half-past seven on August i. : 
It is sad to relate that her dei^ brought an inunepse relief to great 
masses of her sul^ects. By a Imsh coincidence the S cKisih Act, 

; Dr Danudl Mdhnit^ Sir . W. TnmtbuD. August 6 , 
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^ Vhkfa^lmgbtokc was to persecute the Dissenters, came into 
o^ on t^ s^ day. The death of the Queen was an assuiahce 
?i England that it would be a dead letter. But above 

all ^te was the blessed certainty that there would be no Popery 
no disputed succession, no French bayonets, no dvil war. Without 
the slightest protest or resistance, the Elector of Hanover was 
I^d”*** Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Chapter Thirty-eight 


MARLBOROUGH IN THE NEW REipN 


1714-1716 ^ 

A LL England awaited the arrival of King George li. An 
/\ epoch glorious in its prime, shameful in its dose,; had 
passed away. The famous Age of Anne, the supreme 
jE V manifestation of British genius, its virtues and vices, in 
peace and war, by land and sea, in politics, letters, and architecture. 


was over. A new scene opens with different patterns, lights, and 
values. All the old actors quit the stage — some in ignominy, some 
in splendour. Younger men of high gifts and proved capadty 
present the drama of national life after the triumphs and intense 
passions of the war. Milder, easier, more comfortable, less romantic 


themes rule in British society for many years. England had gained 
heights in the world that she had never reached before. She sat 


exhausted after prodigious exertions upon these commanding up- 
lands, and regathered her strength and poise. 

The contrary wind which had detained Marlborough for a momen- 
tous fortnight was at last changed to ‘fair.’ He landed at Dover 
on August 2, and there learned the news of the Queen’s death. On 
this homecoming he did not attempt concealment.^ 

He was everywhere received with demonstrations of welcome 
and regard. Notables and populace thronged the streets of every 
town and village through wWch he and Sarah passed, and when they 
entered the Qty they were escorted by hundreds of gentlemen on 
horseback, a body of grenadiers, the dvic authorities, a long train 


1 The Flying Post (August 5, 1714) teported: 

RoCHBStER 
AngfiSt 3, 1714 

Today, about 12 o’clock, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough passed through 
this city; they were received with great expressions of joy from the people, especially 
those at Chatham, who strewed their way with flowers, as they adorned their houses 
with green boughs, and welcomed them with repeated shouts and acclamations. They 
were met about three miles from hence by Dr Harris [author of Histofy of Kent (17^9)] 
one of our prebendary’s, the minister of Chatham, and many other gendemen of diiit 
place and Rochester; on horseback. Dr Harris made a short and conKratutatory 
speech whidi the Duke returned with all possible condescension and hunwinity. 
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of attendant coaches, and an immense concourse of all classes, who 
accompanied him with loud, unceasing cheers, drowned amid which, 
we are assured, there were also boos. 

The gradations by which Bolingbroke passed from the position 
of the most powerful and most brilliant Minister to a culprit await- 
ing his trial succeeded each other with swiftness. His authority 
had gone. His policy, if he had one, was gone. Indeed, his only 
hope was to disavow the designs in which he had dabbled. He was 
still Secretary of State. But soon a black box in Bothmar’s keeping 
was opened with the names of the Regents appointed by King 
George I to rule the realm till he could teach London. There were 
twenty-five Regents. Among them was not found the name of 
Bolingbroke. The list had been drawn up from the Hanover angle. 
Extreme Whigs like Somers, Sunderland, and Wharton were not 
included ; neither were any of the Tory Ministers. Marlborough was 
surprised and offended not to be declared a Regent; but, consider- 
ing that this Coimcil of Regency was to come into being in England 
only until the King could come himself, and that Marlborough was 
also beyond the seas at the time the list was drawn, his complaint 
was ill-founded. The omission of his name, as was soon proved, 
was neither a slight nor intended to be one. 

St John, though he put upon it the best face he could, was not 
slow in realizing his position. To him, it has been said, the twenty- 
five Regents were twenty-five Sovereigns. He was directed to send 
his dispatches to them. Day after day for nearly three weeks he 
paced the anteroom awaiting their pleasure. Swift, whose world 
had also clattered about his ears, and who saw the loss of all he had 
gained by the malice of his pen, warned the stranded Secretary to 
expect the worst. On August i6 there arrived from Hanover a curt 
dismissal and an order to deliver up his seals to Townshend. There- 
upon, as an indication of what was in store, he was visited by two 
lords who collected and sealed up such papers as he had not already 
destroyed and was willing to surrender. He retired to the country, 
a prey to equally well-founded regrets and fears. 

No ceremony was used with the Tory underlings and creatures. 
Abigail had played little part in the closing scenes of her mistress’s 
1 &. It was the Duchess of Somerset who took charge of the death- 
bed and the corpse. Abigail and her husl^md hastened to the 
country, carrying with them, it is alleged, a substantial surh of 
money. She lived in complete obscurity till 1752; but 90 one can 
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say she had not had her hour. The &te of Mrs Manley was more 
harsh. “The bill your Lordship was so good to send me/* she wtote 
(August 30, 1714) to her patron, Oxford, 

went immediatdy to quiet uneasy creditors, and now I have nothing 
but a starving scene before me, new interests to make without any old 

merit; Lord Mai and all his ac^mpUces justly enraged against 

me; nothing saved out of the gener^ wreck, for what indeed ^ould I 
save? your Lordship’s bounty being all I ever received frcm the 
public for what some esteem good service to the cause; many persons 
prejudiced, but none in particukr thinking themselyes obliged.^ ; 

Oxford in misfortune was sustained by his admirable phlAgm, 
by liquor, and by the intense inward joy with which he watched 
the ruin of his faithless and lately triumphant confederate. He was 
more concerned in bringing to light BoHngbroke’s peculation in the 
Quebec e^>edltion than about his own defence. He even seems to 
have persuaded himself at first that he would find favour in the 
new reign. In this he was speedily undeceived. i 

George I landed at Greenwidi on September 18, and in the 
palace by the waterside received the nobility of his reahn. At heart 
this lucky German Prince regarded them all with a comprehensive, 
impartial distrust and disdain. He had received the news of his 
accession without excitement and certainly widiout enthusiasm. He 
had accepted the British crown as a duty entailing exile from home. 
He had gazed long and attentively upon die darker side of British 
politics without understanding the stresses which were its explana- 
tion. He had seen both parties competing year after year for his 
favour in order to advance their own ends. He despised them, 
alike for their servility and their factiousness. He knew how littk 
they cared for him, except as an instrument, even a tool, in their 
Island quarrels. They were using him as a convenience, and be 
would use them as their mood and plight digserved. Between them, 
as he saw it, they had made England play a part of fiuthlessness and 
military desertion which all Europe, fdends and foes alike, view^ 
with sincere and open scorn. They had begged him to le^ .his 
Hanovedan home to role over them.. He would hg gtadouuly 
pleased to do so, according to the rules arising fitom thdr dyil and: 
ijeUgiods fights. Besides, they were ridi, and the great force 
embodied might well be made serviceable m Hanover and in the 
larger European problons. Around him w^ wdl-^ried jQOOOjseliorS 
Poidand Papes, A'.Af.C., . 
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like Bemstoi^ Botihmaf, and Robedion, deeply veised in feoglish 
polidcal intrigue. He btoughf witb him a pair of ugly and apadoiis 
German mistresses and a son whom he hated like the plague. 

He trusted no English statesman. Bolingbroke and Oxford were 
thp men who had betrayed the allied cause — ^the men of Utrecht. 
Ormonde ttos the general who had deserted Prince Eugene. Shrews- 
bury had played a part of duplicity in breaking up the Grand Alliance. 
Somers, Halifuc, Sunderland, and the rest of the Whigs had all 
been ready to sell one another for the sake of office. Even the 
mighty Marlborough, master of war and guide of Europe, had 
concealed from him the plans of the Oudenarde campaign, and had 
sought to reinsure himself with Saint-Gcrmains. Thus our new 
Sovereign took the poorest view of his principal subjects, and set 
himself to manage them wirii much perplexity but genuine contempt. 
And who was he himself, it may be asked, to be their judge? A 
narrow, vindictive, humdrum German martinet, with dull brains, 
coarse tastes, crude appetites; a commonplace and ungenerous 
ruler, and a sluggish and incompetent commander in the field — ^that 
was all. Surely his accession, however indispensable, was a humbling 
experience to riie tremendous society and nation whose arm had 
broken the might of the France of Louis XIV. But these ate the 
penalties of a <hvided national life. 

The political arrangements were made with riiat e^ert skill 
which is best exercised under conditions of unsympathetic detach- 
ment. Ihe King of England could not speak a word of English; 
but he had his own advisers, who now became the repositories of 
power. They decided in principle to ban the Tories from office, 
to put the old Whig Junto in the shade, and to bring forward a 
new generation. Bolingbroke had already been dismissed. When 
Oxford at length caios forward Dorset presented him thus; “Here 
is the Earl of Oxford, of whom your Majesty must have heard.”^ 
the King, dtsconcerted, aUoured him to Idss his hand, ^tve him a 
fopzeu stRte> and turned away. Ormonde, having already learned 
diat he was stripped of his command, departed from the Giurt 
tirithoBt a word. ^ 

Marlborough, on the other hand, had beoi received with the 
greatest hemour and cordiality. “My lord Duke,” ^claimed the 
King, soon as he lai^d, “I hope your troubles are now all 6w^.” 
’ He imntediately gtant^ an hour’s audience, and the first .‘Wair^ 

; by the Kiig ^stated him as Cs^tain-Geotira), Masfot- 
‘ Mcb<usl,.pi'7R' 
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Genetal of the Ordnance, and G>lonel of the ist Guards. A small 
incident in these crowded hours shows the agreeable terms upon 
which he found himself with his Sovereign. Dr Garth, Marl- 
borough’s devoted admirer, had for some time been also physician 
to die King. He was the recipient of the first knighthood conferred 
in the new reign. He asked as a special favour that the accolade 
might be given him with Marlborough’s sword, and thq King 
complied with this in much good humour. A week later th^ King 
was entertained at a banquet at Marlborough House, and inievery 
way showed the Captain-General countenance and favour. Inhere 
was no doubt more policy than personal friendship in these deinon- 
stradons. Nothing could strengthen the new reigning house Aiorc 
at this moment dian these proofs that Marlborough was with it. In 
the British Army, where the veterans had not forgotten Ormonde’s 
desertion of Prince Eugene in 1712, the “Old Corporal” was wel- 
comed back with warm satisfaction; and throughout Eiurope the 
States and Princes of the former Allies were impressed with the 
power and stability of the new Government. 

At first the Whigs and Hanoverians were in a mood to revive the 
foreign policy and European grouping so grievously broken since 
1710, but these ideas faded before the realities of a new day. Utrecht 
was irrevocable. A Ministry was swifdy formed. All the Lords of 
die Junto were installed in Cabinet posts. Shrewsbury gladly yielded 
the Treasurer’s staff, and resumed the wand of Lord Chamberlain. 
The Treasury was placed in commission under the Presidency of 
the none the less unsatisfied Halifax. But the real business of the 
State, subject to the supervision of the Hanoverian circle, fell in- 
creasingly to Townshend, Stanhope, and Walpole. There could be 
found no three able men in the full vigour of manhood and prime. 
Townshend and Stanhope were the Secretaries of State. Walpole, 
owing to the disapprobation of Bothmar, had to console himself 
widi the lucmtive office of Paymaster of the Forces and the patronage 
that flowed therefrom. Nottingham, “Dismal,” was the only im- 
portant Tory figure in the Adrninistration, and he in Tory eyes was 
a renegade. 

Now was the hour of Whig retaliation. The Tory Parliatnent, 
lately dominated by the October Oub and swelling with incipient 
Jacobitism, had been profuse in its asseverations of loyalty to King 
George and had voted him munificent supplies. They were remorse^ 
lessly dissolved; and from the new election an overwhelming Whig 
majority was returned, which, as it fell out, inaugurated nearly forty 
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years of Whig ascendanq?'. As if the spell which had bound them 
to life had been snapped with the end of their period, Somers, 
Shrewsbury, Halifax, and Wharton all died within a few years. 
Bolingbroke alone survived for more than a generation to gaze 
forlornly upon the past and mock himself with vain hopes. 

His immediate conduct and fortunes deserve a passing glance. 
The Whig Parliament proceeded to repeat the odious process of 
recrimination and censure in which four years earlier the Tories 
under Harley and St John had so wantonly indulged at the expense 
of Marlborough and Godolphin. A sincere loathing was felt by 
the political victors for the men who had made the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Not one of them was ever allowed to hold Ministerial 
office again. But against the principal authors of the desertion and 
separate peace the ancient processes of the Constitution were set in 
motion. Parliament, with the full assent of the Crown, demanded 
the punishment of the ex-Treasurer, who had negotiated with 
France behind their backs; of the ex-Secretary, who had, it was 
alleged, conspired to subvert the Act of Settlement and bring in a 
Popish prince to the prejudice of the lawful Sovereign; and of the 
General who had marched away from the allied camps, taking with 
him the pontoons which might have averted the massacre of Denain. 
The procedure of impeachment was invoked. The brilliant Boling- 
broke’s nerves collapsed hopelessly under the strain. At first jaxmty 
and audacious, he tried to carry off ail with a gay confidence. He 
spoke in the Lords with fire and skill. He bviilt die largest bonfire 
before his house to celebrate the Coronation. He presented himself 
at the theatre as a patron of the arts, and kept high state in his 
London house. But a slow, cold fear began to gnaw his heart. He 
knew how much he owed. He dreaded what he would have to pay. 
His trepidations led him to an astonishing course. He threw himself 
upon the magnanimity of Marlborough. 

Marlborough was no doubt surprised when the ex-Secretary of 
State called at his door. A long account stood between them. 
Marlborough had befriended him in his early career. He had made 
him Secretary-at-War in the great days. He had helped him pay his 
debts. He had almost called him his son. He had never done him 
any injury, and there is no record of any harsh word which he ever 
spoke about him. On the other hand, no one had pursued MarL 
boeough with more malignity than Bolingbroke. He had he^cd 
: in h» overthrow. He had turned Swift loose upon 1^ to tiaduce 
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his chacacter and libel his 'vnfe. In his hour of authority he had 
lectured and patronized him. He had written scores of letters about 
him in terms of hostility and contempt. He had largely destroyed 
his European work. He had removed him from the command of the 
allied armies, broken his faithful officers, and involved the British 
troops in the foulest dishonour. He had led and persuaded the 
House of Commons, in spite of truth or justice, to brand himtfor all 
time as guilty of peculation and corruption. His had been the hand 
that would have denied him even an asylum abroad. He haaeven 
written to Torcy that he would cut off his head, and only a few 
months before had threatened to send him to the Tower if Ke set 
foot in his native land. Now, in all the disreputable inconsequWee 
of his nature, he came to beg his help and advice. 

Marlborough was not a vindictive man, but, as Bolingbroke’s 
biographer justly observes, “He would have been either much*morc 
or much less Aan human — ^he would perhaps have acted with 
ridiculous weakness — could he in his heart have forgiven Boling- 
broke, or have performed towards him a friendly part.”^ The Cap- 
tain-General received his visitor with his usual good manners. 
Bolingbroke sought to know how he stood with the new regime, 
and what his fate was to be. He appealed for aid and pity, under 
the cloak of seeking advice. Marlborough read him through and 
through. He had had many opportunities of seeing whether a mao 
was frightened or not; but he was all bows,, consideration, and 
urbanity. Bolingbroke soon felt that at least he had one friend. 
When this impression was established, Marlborough confided to 
him the fact diat his life was in danger. It was not the purpose of 
the new King and Government to persecute the Tory Party or 
punish the Tory leaders as a whole. In the new reign there tnust 
be a &ir start But it was felt that an example should be made. 
Speaking as one known to be deep in die secrets alike of Heinsius> 
and of the Hanoverian circle, he hinted tharOxford and die Whigs 
had reached an agreement on which Bolingbroke^s blood should set 
the seal. The sole hope for him was to fly the couinxy. There might 
just be time. 

' Bolingbroke, already in the grip of fear, was panic-stricken he^ 
only by Marlborough’s words but by his manner. That very nig^, 
after showing himself ostentatiously at the theatre, he set out for 
Paris disguised as the valet of the French messenger La Vigne. 
From the packet at Dover he wrote a letter to his friend Lord Lans- 

. , * Thonuw MacKiught, I^f* of BoHi^nki (1863}, p. 439. 
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downe which as it passed from hand to hand created amazement. 
“ I left town so abruptly,” he wrote, 

that I had not time to take leave of you or any of my friends. You 
will excuse me when you know that I had certain and repeated informa- 
tion, from some who ate in the secret of aihurs, that a resolution was 
taken by those who have power to execute it to pursue me to the 
scaffold. My blood was to have been the cement of a new alliance; 
not could my innocence be any security after it had been once demanded 
from abroad, and resolved on at home, that it was necessary to cut 
me off.^ 

His life was, of course, in no serious danger, but Marlborough 
had frightened him out of his wits, and by running away from 
England he admitted the worst that his opponents could have charged 
against him. Marlborough had no strong sense of humour, but he 
must have chuckled over this. 

In after-years Bolingbroke publicly denied that Marlborough’s 
warnings had been the cause of his flight. The French Ambassador, 
Iberville, who arranged it, wrote to Torcy (April 5), “Milord 
Bolingbroke has just been warned that his destruction is resolved.”® 
And (April 1 2), “ He was warned on sure authority that the decision 
was taken on Tuesday the and to accuse him of high treason, and 
that they boasted they had enough against him to cut off his head. 
His head was deman^d by the Emperor and the Dutch.”® And a 
year later (May 6, 1715), “It is taken as certain that it was Milord 
Marlborough who warned Lord Bolingbroke of the Cabinet’s 
decision not to spare him.”® 

By his flight Bolingbroke was held to have admitted the worst his 
enemies could allege. An Act of Attainder was passed upon him. 
In a few months he became Secretary of State to the Pretender, and 
held this office during the rebellion of 1715, thus making war upon 
the country of which he had so recently been a principal Minister. 
His habit of revealing secret business to his mistresses and his out- 
spoken criticisms of the Shadow Court at Saint-Germains led to his 
dismissal in 1716 by the Pretender. It was eight years before he was, 
® MacKnight, p. 437. 

• Ftench Poieign Office Aichives, “Angletctte,” tome 265, f. loj. 

* lUd,, tome *68, f. 27. 

® Ibid., f. <8. Confit^tion ia available ficom a totally dlEeieot quartet. Edward 
Hatley, ^ Auditor, in his “Memoirs of the Harley Family” says, “llie Lord Boling- 
broke, by the private negotiations the Duke of Marlborough and those en^oy^ 
by him, was not only prevailed upon to quit the Kingdom in disguise, but also to 
<Mvcr up Iris book of private letters relating to die peace.” (Potdand Papers, 

V. ^65.) » 
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with some tolenuice, allowed to return to England, but the Attsundet, 
though mitigated in tespect of his property, debaned him for ever 
from Parliamentary life. ‘ 

Oxford’s behaviour in adversity extorted respect from all. When 
it became clear that the new House of Commons would demand 
his impeachment, and a formidable catalogue of high crimes and 
misdemeanours was drawn against him with all the skill | of the 
Whigs, guided by the deadly common sense of Walpole, Ihe an- 
nounced through his brother, Edward Harley, “that he ^^ould 
neither fly his country nor conceal himself, but be forthcoming 
whenever he should be called upon to justify his conduct.”^ 
the process developed against him he regtilarly attended the l^ouse 
of Lords. Here he was shunned by most of those whd had shared 
the responsibility for his actions and competed for the fevours he 
could formerly bestow. Among these timeservers Lord Poulett, 
“Swallow,” was conspicuous. When eventually the articles of 
impeachment were exhibited against the ex-Treasurer in the Lords, 
and a resolution was carried to commit him to safe custody in the 
Tower, he spoke with a dignity “unconcerned with the life of an 
insignifleant old man,”‘ and declared that with his dying breath he 
would vindicate the memory of Queen Anne and the measures she 
had pursued. Edward Harley says that “he fetched tears either of 
rage or compassion from the greatest of his enemies; the EXike of 
Marlborough himself saying that he could not but envy him that 
under such circumstances he could talk with so much resolution.” 
He had much to answer for; but behind him stood the fact that his 
policy had received the sincere assent of the Queen, and had been 
affirmed by two successive elections and Parliaments. His coach 
was accompanied through Piccadilly and Holborn to the Tower by 
a great throng of the common people, and when the Whigs shouted, 
“Down with the Pretender!” and “Down with the traitors!” the 
Tory chorus overpowered them with “High Church!” “Ormonde 
and Oxford for ever!” The gates of the Tower closed against this 
excited concourse, and Oxford remained there for a long dme. 

Marlborough’s restoration to the highest military and political 
functions had been complete. He was the most august member of. 
the Cabinet. He held once mote his great military offices. His 
political friends occupied all the important positkms, military, dvil;; 

E. Harie^t taamdt of Robert Hulty, quoted in p. 23. 

® Quoted in Michael, p. 1*8. 
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and diplomatic. Townshend, Stanhope, and Walpole were the life 
and soul of the Govetnment. Gidogan held high command undet 
him in the Atmy. Ctaggs seemed likely soon to be a Minister. Stair, 
the capable Ambassador in Paris, was the most prominent of British 
envoys. Although Sunderland thought himself slighted by receiving 
no more than the Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, Marlborough’s 
numerous relations were so well represented in Ministerial and 
Court positions as to cause jealoixsy. His three sons-in-law. Lord 
Godolphin, the Earl of Bridgewater, and the Duke of Montagu, 
received respectively the posts of Cofferer of the Household, Lord 
Chamberlain to the Prince of Wales’s Household, and the command 
of a regiment; and his daughter, the Duchess of Montagu, was 
Lady-in- Waiting to the Princess of Wales. His levte was as crowded 
as in the fiunous years. Once again, affable and bland, smiling and 
bowing, courteous to all, he was the centre of the Antechamber, 
“making the same figure at Court that he did when he first came 
into it.”^ Sarah seldom accompanied him to these circles where she 
had so long been powerful. She was disillusioned. She had urged 
her husband not to take any office. “I think,” she wrote to Lady 
Cowper, “anyone that has common sense or honesty must needs 
be very weary of everything that one meets with in Courts.”* 

The Duke, however, wielded an immense influence whenever 
he cared to use it. He had the satis&ction — ^and it must have been 
a great one — of reinstating in the Army the faithful, war-proved 
officers who had been the victims of Bolingbroke’s purges. With 
Argyll and Cadogan as his two subordinates, he rearranged and 
redistributed the commands of the Army, the fortresses and regi- 
ments. That this process should be severe and resented by the Tories 
was inevitable. It was certainly not needlessly vindictive. Marl- 
borough, now as ever, was averse to the partisan treatment of 
nation^ affiurs. If he had been inclined to pursue officers of merit 
who had been dislojal to him he had the fullest opportunity. But 
there is no record of such a reproach having been made against him. 
None the less the control of the Army was brought into harmony 
with the interests of the house of Hanover and the Protestant 
Succession. This work, which occupied the winter of 1714 and the 
greater part of the next year, was soon to be put to a serious test. 

In the acrid debates about the size of the standing army he effec- 
tively Championed against a harsh prejudice the interests of the 

* Ltely Muj Wottley Moatagu; quoted in Michad, p. pj 
• • Dkiy ^ Ctmpv, p. 
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foreign offkets who had bravely served him in the wars. “Thus to, 
cashier,” he told die Lords, “officers, particularly French refugees, 
whose intrepidity and skill I have often experienced, many of lyhQm 
have served during twenty-five years with disinterested zeal and 
unblemished fidelity, would be the height of ingratitude, and an 
act of injustice unparalleled even among the most barbarous 
nations.”^ He also successfully resisted on behalf of the Government 
the Tory proposal to confine by law all British regiments to their 
respective stations, saying, “His Majesty having trusted hk royal 
person and family entirely into the hands of the nation, an4 at the 
opening of the Session told the Parliament that what they ^ould 
judge necessary for their safety he should think sufficient ft^r his 
own, we cannot do less for his Majesty than to leave to his great 
wisdom and direction the disposal of tiie few troops that are kept 
on foot.”® In this case lus appeal was accepted without even a 
division. 

In fact, during 1715 the actual government of the country seemed 
to be carried on by an inner Gibinet of German and British Ministers, 
of whom Marlborough, though not the most active, was the fore- 
most. “Under the cover of darkness,” wrote Hoffmann, “Marl- 
borough, Townshend, and Bernstorf meet every night at Bothmar’s 
house.”® Bonct, the Prussian envoy, wrote at the same time, “This 
quadrumvirate settles everything.”* Very soon they were joined by 
Stanhope. This system prevailed during the whole of lyij, and 
Marlborough dropped out of it through the decline of his energy 
and the eventual breakdown of his health. He no longer made the 
same commanding impression upon people. Although he was the 
King’s greatest subject, and in the grmest situations, the actual 
leadership and conduct of business did not lie in his hands. Nor 
did be seek to assert it. His life’s work was doue, and his genius for 
command and control had gradually departed. 

There is ample explanation and excuse 4 n human nature for the 
wrath with which the Whigs pursued the ousted Tories. But the 
reaction whidi followed was formidable. The Tory Party, . un- 
doubtedly the stronger, now saw themselves not only stripped of 
power and office, but censured in scathing terms by those over whom 
they had lately ruled. They claimed that the country had been widh 
them in the Peace. They were sum it w^ with them against the 
renewal of the war. The Whigs, they declared, in. their hearts sought 
to resume the foreign policy of 1710, for whidh a great standing arh^ 

1 Cooce, yi, 517. , ^ > Quoted in Ikfidbael. p, loS. ' Lee.iiti',," 
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and heavy expenditure would be required. Inflamed by the impeach* 
ment of their leaders, offended by the foreign aspect of the Court 
and the King's hostility to them, the Tories gave way to angers 
which stirred in every class and every parish throughout the land. 
This violent mood prepared their further undoing, for the Pretender, 
misled by their discontents, encouraged by BoUngbroke, proceeded 
to claim his rights with the sword. Here is no place to describe the 
rebellion of 1715 in Scotland and its suppression. Marlborough as 
Captain-General used the whole power of the Army against the 
Jacobites. He was no longer fit to take the field himself, nor, indeed, 
were the forces and operations upon a scale requiring his presence. 
It seemed natural that Argyll should command King George's 
forces in Scotland, and thi^er also Marlborough sent Cadogan 
with the six thousand Dutch troops readily furnished by the States- 
General under the Succession Treaty. 

Marlborough presided over, rather than conducted, the brief 
and petty campaign. He rightly predicted Preston as the point at 
which the Jacobite inroad from Scotland would be arrested. He sat 
daily in the Cabinet and strongly supported the exclusion of the 
Duke of Somerset, whose high words about the detention of a 
nephew in the Tower had provoked his colleagues. When Argyll's 
chivalrous sympathy for his fellow-countrymen in arms against the 
Crown made him lax and lukewarm at the head of the Royal forces 
in Scotland, Marlborough intervened effectively to have him super- 
seded by Cadogan. The crazy allegation that he trafficked with the 
Pretender at this period, though in accord with everything that 
Jacobite traducers have said about him, is belied by all his actions 
and all his interests. Yet it is an old man whom we now see once 
again instaUed in the highest authority; and the vigour of the Govern- 
ment measures must be ascribed to Ministers in their prime like 
Townshend and Walpole, and above all Stanhope. 

Political England, which in the spring and summer of 1715 had 
been so fiercely discontented with the Hanoverian- Whig regime, 
rallied to it in overwhelming decision against rebellion and invasion. 
Both parties — one sadly, but none the less decidedly — ^joined in 
protestations of loyalty to King George. A prite of £100,000 was 
set upon the Pretender, dead or alive. Hundreds of suspected notables 
were placed under preventive arrest. The Swedish fleet, in which 
Charles XII had planned to come to Scotland with twelve thousand 
of his veterans, was attacked and destroyed in Danish waters by 
British battleships, allied with the Danish sqxiadron and undet^tlfe 
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Danish flag. Qtmonde, whose popolaiity had been counted on to 
catty all before it in die south suid west of Scotland, atdved in 
Fnuice a fugitive, and did not date even to land again in cbundes, 
like Devonshire and Cornwall, in which he had fotmetly been all- 
poweiful. The ill-starred Pretender, escaping ftom his flicker o£ 
sovereignty in Scotland, dismissed Bolingbroke from a phantom 
SecretaiysUp of State. Ihe death of Louis XIV in Septeml^r lyi j 
and the accession to power of the Duke of Orleans as Begets funda- 
mentally altered the policy of France towards the house on Stuart, 
and new combinations opened in Europe which are be3^d t;|ie 
scope of this account. ^ 

Very litde blood was shed in the fighting of 1715, an^— ^aiftibrd- 
ing to modem standards — restraint yras shown by the ^vemmept 
towards the prisoners they had taken. Two lords only suflered on 
the scaffold, and a few score of shootings and hangings measured the 
penalties among officers and the rank and file. Tory England, whidi 
had rejected the cause of a Popish prince and had a^ered steadfiisdy 
to the Act of Setdement, now looked forward to a general election 
as the constitutional means of voicing just grievances. But ih this 
they were forestalled by the passing of an Act which, with doubtful 
moral warrant, extended the life of the House of Commons to snven 
years. In this period the Hanoverian dynasty became consoMdated 
upon the throne, and the Whig Party grew to such ascendancy that 
fhey could afford to fight among themselves for the control of the 
Government. After their able men had jostled each other fox sotne 
years the scandals which followed the bursting , of the South Sea 
Bubble opened to Walpole a long reign of peace and plenty, sustained 
by bribery and party management. This period of repose and 
growth, affieit an unherok pendant to the glories of the Age ,of 
Anne, was the necessary prelude for the renewed advance of Britain 
to Imperial State under the command of he great Pitt. Thus the 
scroll unfolds. — 
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Chaptet Thirty-nine 

AT BLENHEIM PALACE 

1716-1722 

M ARLBOROUGH’S daughter Anne, Sunderland’s wife, 
who by all the records preserved of her appears in a 
light of kindness and charm, died of what was called 
a “pleuritic fever” in April 1716. Her father was 
broken by the blow. His love for his wife and children stood always 
first in his life. Sarah also gave way to deep depression. They retired 
to Holywell alone together. Here on May 28 the headaches and 
giddiness which had always dogged him culminated in a paralytic 
stroke. He was at first robbed of both sense and speech. Dr Garth, 
summoned from London, administered the bleedings and cuppings 
which were die remedies of those days. Gradually his mind cleared, 
and bit by bit his speech returned. In the summer he was well 
enough to be moved to Bath, where the waters did him good, and 
the natural strength of his constitution largely repaired the lesion 
in his brain. In November he had a second, even more severe stroke, 
and it ‘was drought by all that his end had come. But again he made 
ia Surprising recovery. He was able after a while to resume the riding 
whidh had beoKne' second natute to han and was his daily eaferdse 
almost to the end of his life. His mind, though its energies were 
weakened, had npidly regained its ftdl poise and deathm, but he 
nevfer 'recovered Ac complete power o£ speech. He could converse 
agreeably oh every subject, and his judgment and sagacity were 
unimpaired; but, as often happens in such cases, certain words 
were stumbling-blocks, and as he was not willing m expose this 
weakness to strangers, he became increasingly silent except in the . 
femily drde. He still took a keen interest in public aifeirs. He voted 
for Oxford’s impeachment in 1717. * “He -ms at this time,” says 
fiatah, “1^ ill that be could not go fifteen miles without being tired.’^ 
He had in hb old age develc^d an inveterate dislike of the c^ponem . 
Vho had brought him do'wn, and though sttickea hrmself^ he 
all .the, ^u^oe he could stiU command to prevem^^^^^^ 
y,',v * SlwMmMSS, 
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impeachment ficom being allowed to lapse.^ Perhaps his own sense 
of being mentally crippled embittered him. AJU his life he had been 
a humane man, whose path was free from the tiresome, baulking 
shadows of revenge. 

On account of his infirmities he sought, as was indeed no more 
than proper, to give up the Captain-Generalcy. But this did not 
commend itself to George I. l^e quarrel between the King and 
the Prince of Wales was at its height, and the Sovereign co^d not 
run the risk of the vacant office being demanded for his s^. He 
therefore begged Marlborough to continue Captain-Generil, and 
the Ehike in feet held this post, though quite unable to discharge it, 
until a few months before his death. \ 

Marlborough had nearly five more years of life. He always main- 
tained a considerable state. He attended the House of Lords 
regularly till November 1721, and lived at Holywell, which was well 
established and comfortable, or at the Lodge in Windsor Park, 
which Sarah had considerably enlarged, or at Marlborough House; 
but all his active interest was in Blenheim. One wing was finished, 
and the rest was rising slowly year by year. His surviving daughters 
and their husbands, and now grandchildren growing up, all wished 
to pay their court to him; but Sarah for one reason and another 
surrounded him instead with all kinds of quarrels, for which she 
has left abundant self-justifications. These are recorded with care 
in the pages of Archdeacon Coxe, and have been even further 
exposed in the present century by Reid’s agreeable narrative. It is 
not necessary to do more than mention them here. 

She fell foul of Sunderland both on family and political grounds. 
A year and a half after his wife Anne’s death he married again — 
as Sarah thought, beneath hiin. He made financial settlements which 
she considered prejudicial to her daughter’s children. She rquoached 
him in harsh terms. Sunderland, who had filled so many high offices 
and lived all his life in an atmosphere of controversy, retorted with 
an equal command of combative and insulting phrase. When in 
1718 he became head of the Government their breach was already 
final. This did not, however, prevent Samh from quarreUing simul- 
taneously with Sunderland’s principal opponents, Townshend and 
Walpole, and her animosities pursued ftiese statesmen during riie 
whole of their lives. Sl^ accused Graggs, when Secretary of State, 
of having ofiered her a gross discourtesy before a masquerade in 

^ Edtrard Hadejr, “MemoLn of the Hailejr Family,” Pottluid Papeta, v, 

p.66j. 
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1 71 2 A Craggs denied the stoty, and the charge was perhaps un- 
founded, but she hated him well and long. Soon she believed Stan- 
hope, before whom the highest political prospects were open, was 
intriguing to obtain Marlborough’s office of Captain-General, and 
she abused him heartily on all occasions. 

Her dispute with Cadogan was still more painful. He had, she 
alleged, misapplied, and even partly misappropriated, the fifty 
thousand pounds which Marlborough had entrusted to him when 
he quitted England at the end of 1712. He had transferred it from 
Dutch funds, which later had paid interest at only 2| per cent., to 
the loans of the Empire, which yielded 8 per cent, with a propor- 
tionate increase of risk. She declared that he had profited substan- 
tially by the difference in interest. Dominating her husband in his 
decline, she demanded a repayment of the capital, by this time greatly 
depreciated, and asserted her rights at law. Into this sorry story 
there is no need to pry, though voluminous material and documents 
exist at Blenheim; It is impossible to deny that Sarah’s claims were 
seriously founded. She gained her action, and Marlborough’s brave 
and faithful comrade, always lax in money matters, had great diffi- 
culty in making the necessary restitution. 

It can hardly be thought strange that she fell out with her archi- 
tect, Vanbrugh, as well as with several of the contractors who built 
Blenheim. She had always, as has been seen, disapproved of a 
palace on so magnificent a scale. She visited this upon Vanbrugh, 
whose ambitious design had been the cause of so much friction and 
embarrassment to Marlborough. When she saw the chaos in which 
the works stood in 1 7 1 6 her wrath overflowed. She fought Vanbrugh 
with zest and zeal. He was a person of some consequence in society 
with a tongue and pen of venom. Here, then, was another fertile and 
enduring theme of strife. The building of Blenheim under all the 
varying relationships of Marlborough with successive Governments 

1 “I’he Impertinence I mention’d (at the time of the Masquerades) {1711 or 1712] 
was as follows. Lady Anne Spencer and Lady Charlotte McCarty being generally at 
my Lodgings to amuse the Duk;e of Marlborough, one of them told me that there 
were a great many people that went to the Masquerade would come first & shew them- 
selves to me if I lik’d it: Upon which I said. If They pleased; thinking that their Coimical 
dresses might divert the Duke of Marlborough, as wdl as the Young people ; And upon 
that Several did come, Among which Mr Secretary Craggs came dress’d like a Ftiar: 
He sat down by the and ask’d me if He should give me some adrice. And then added 
that He wonder’d (or to that purpose) That I should see the Masquerades, for my 
enemies anight come as well as my Friends. To which, I said, Who are my Enemies? 
Then he answer’d, The Duchess of Montagu or my Lady Godolphin may cotpe, 
and not knowing them you may give them a cup of Tea or a Dish of CSofiec.” SaiSah’s 
** Green Book,” f. 21; (Blenheim MSS.). , ' * 
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no doubt gav0 opportunity to extravagancy ineffid(^cy,>iuid>at>t^al 
fraud. On the whole, the merits, lay on Sarah’s sidy fn 4 ceitf^y 
gained several, actions against the contractors^. r :-r. : 

But the saddest quarrels, and those that rent h^rl^rou^’s h^tt^ 
were with her two surviving daughters, Henrietta, I»dy,.Goch:d-. 
phin, and Mary, Duchess of Montagu. Both dapghtfers,; .'lyhile 
declaring and evincing devotion to dKic hither, treated thdr tooi^r 
undutifuUy and even cruelly. These distresses darkepedl Marl- 
borough’s closing years, but while he tried to soften his Wife’s 
severity he always stood by her on every occasion. And dtektQod 
by him. All the love and tenderness of her vehement, tindess Wtqre 
centred upon her failing husband. She waited on hirp hamit and 
, foot. She watched over him night and day. She studied his every 
wish, except in the one matter which would have rejoiced him most. 
At one time a sham reconciliation with her daughters was performed 
in his presence; but love was dead on both sides between mother and 
children. Sarah prowled around his couch like a she-bear guarding its 
slowly dying mate, and tearing all, friend or foe, who approached. 

These shadows did not, however, fill the picture of Marlborough’s 
decline. There were happiness and pleasure as well. The new genera- 
tion and their friends were welcome in the half-finished palace. 
Young soldiers came on visits of courtship or pleasure, or in the 
hope of seeing the warrior whose deeds resounded throu^ the 
world. G^xe gives an agreeable account of iheatriads where; after 
its lines had been carefully pruned by Sarah of all immodest sti^es- 
tion, All for hove was acted with much slfiU. It was in ihis bright 
land umocent circle that Marlborough realized some of those pl^ures 
of home of whidi he had dreamed throughout his campaigns. He 
himself played cards for amusement, particularly piquet and ombre; 
while Samh indulged her taste for more serious , stakes. He mde 
about his wide park and properties often twice a day, or tirovc 
behind postilions with his wifo. Always iie remained a centre of 
harmony, patience, and gottleness; and always the object veneta- 
don md love, wifo which pity increasingly mi%ted.- ' '• -- 

In 1720 the amazit^ episode of the South Sea 
’ stmrdbed, and seared Loiidbn sodety. Skiah,' wMi' h&' i&ost 
repeHent common sense, forc^ the Didce out the rxirurket before! 
'the. <x>llapsy and added j^ioo.obo to the fortune which he and slm. 
had . Hot WM this feminine intuition. In a blistering letter 

she wrote, yerhUe idl, Bhglish society was beudtehed by ^recuiation, 
"Bve^ mortal that has cc^nmon sense or that knows anything of 
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sees iil^f '*t}3 sot |k>sSible by all dbe aiti^ and ttidcS U]^h 
i^lis&' lwig t6' catty £4)60,(506,000 of credit with £ii, 060,660 
of sfityk. Hiis ma^ me think that this project must burst in a 
Ihde winie and fell to nothing.”^ All the Ministers, her enemfcs, 
vkstt involved itt iihe scandals and widespread min which fbllo^d. 
Sirnderkhd and Craggs Were grievously stricken in fame and for- 
tunei Unscathed herself, Sarah gave hill rein to her honest indigna- 
tion. She urged the hounds of public wrath upon the trail of the 
wrongdoers. ' But these held high places, and, although hard pressed, 
were able to retaliate in their own fashion. All her enemies in die 
Government and at Ojurt laid their heads together. They worked 
upcm the King. To keep her quiet or busy with her own affairs, they 
set on foot against her, with his corinivance, the most fantastic 
slander that could be imagined. She was in a plot, they said, to 
bring back the Pretender. She had even sent him a large sum of 
money. Marlborough, in spite of his health, was summoned by his 
estranged son-in-laW Sunderland, then Prime Minister, to receive 
this monstrous accusation against his wife. 

* “That winter {1720],” Sarah writes in her “Green Book,” 

when the straggle was in Parliament about the Directors and the 
South Sea (being always mighty averse to that scheme and wishing to 
, have, the Directors punished), I talked to all the Parliament men that 
> I knew, wishing that the Parliament would be as . honest as they could, 
thinking that that would help the publick credit, and upon this heed 
oc^ day I asked a frieod of my lord Cadogan how he would be, en- 
deavouring to persuade him t^t it was his interest to join with the 
' ’ Duke df Madbprbiigh, who was of my mind in all the Proceeding: 

' I dM' not’ »y one word of any of the ministets that was die least 
' dfi^ive but my lord Gidogaa (who can never forgive me for 
^ d^eating his design cheadng the DUke of Marlborough £50,000 
- ' rHiich he had in FloUand to secure bread in case of forfeiture in Eng- 
land) took this handle with a fruitful inventicn to go to my lord 
..Sunderland' and my kixd. .Stanhope and told them millions of fdsMes 
that f had sakL of .them on that subject, which put my lord .Sunder- 
,,,ljiiB4..iQh> swdl a violent passicin that he sent immediately to ^eak with 
i ’ .thje Did* Majdfcofough.and mid ah that can be imagined ill of jne 
; _ him., .and ampngu the rest he assured hi^ that I was in a plot... to 
. bring in ^ Pretend and that in the Spanish-Scotch invasion 1 
tetnitted a great sum of money for that service, and that the King 
' could prove jt> This conversation harassed the poor Duke of Marl- 
’ borough so much that he came home half dead. ■ 

'■ ' ■ ‘ t'MenhdmMSS. ^ 
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Nothing could have been better odcukted to drive Sarah into 
fury — ^she, the lifelong Whig, the foe of Popery 1 But when 6he 
resorted to Court aflame with injured innocence she found henelf 
sullenly received, and her impassioned letter of protest drew from 
the King only the following curt reply: 

St James’s j 
December ix 1740 

Whatever I may have been told upon^'your account, I thinkll have 
shown, on all occasions, the value I have for the services of the Duke 
your husband; and I am always disposed to judge of him and ypu by 
the behaviour of each of you in regard to my service. Upon wkich I 
pray God, my lady Marlborough, to preserve you in all happincs^. 

George R.^ 

‘‘They who play at bowls must look for rubbers.” But the 
behaviour of his nearest and dearest was Marlborough’s unceasing 
distress. No excuse can be offered for the Duchess of Montagu’s 
conduct to her mother. She made a practice of ignoring her even 
in the presence of strangers. 

^ After the great illness that the Duke of Marlborough had in 1716 
... I was determined to bear whatever she would do rather than hinder 
any of the Duke of Marlborough’s Children from comeing to my house 
when he was sick. And this was so great an encouragement to all 
manner of ill behaviour, that what I had hid so long They made 
publick, for They never came to see their Father in a morning, but att 
the hours when Company was there, going up towards him without 
taking any notice of me, as if they had a pleasure in shewing every- 
body that they insulted me.^ 

These disagreeable conditions continued through the years. - 
The Duchess of Montagu to her Father 

Jm. 1, 1721 

was to wait upon my Dear Father last night, to tell You What 
I hope You know without my saying it, that I was very sorry not to 
be at home when You came. If You could have the least pleasure in 
the Variety of coming here, any afternoon, it would be a great one to 
Me, and to anybody, I am sure, that You would let meet You, My 
Lord Sunderland is a very good Whisk player, and my Sister Godol- 
pbm can play and would be pleas’d with it, (I know), in Your Q^m- 
pany, I hope You will come again, and be so good to let me know 
when, that I may send to them, or anybody You like. 1 know niy 

^ Case, vi, 5-S. * Sarah’s “Green Book,” ff, S-9; Blenheim MSS. 
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Dear Father can never be with anybody that don’t love hini, but I 
am sure there is no body that does it more than 

Your most Dutiful! 

M, Montagu 

Marlborough to Mary 

*I thank You for your Letter my Dear Child, but I observe that 
You take no manner of notice of your Mother: and certainly when 
You consider of that. You can’t imagine that any Company can 
be agreeable to me, who have not a right behaviour to Her. This is 
doing what is right to Yourself as well as to your affectionate Father 

Marlborough 

*My DEAR Child, Jamutty 2, 1721 

Your expressions of duty and tenderness to me would give me 
the greatest satisfaction if they were joined to that duty and kindness 
which you really owe to so good a mother: and I am not otily con- 
cerned but surprised at your manner of expressing yourself about her, 
when you tell me, she will own to me, she has done things that were 
never done by any mother, kind or unkind. I know very well how 
tenderly she loved you and thought it one of the greatest misfortunes 
of her life that she could not live in such a manner with you as to have 
those comforts which tis natural and reasonable for every parent to 
hope and expect from the duty and kindness of their children. * . . 
Though upon shewing your letter to your mother and enquiring of 
her what you mean with regard to that very harsh expression ^Ubat she 
bad done what no Mother did** I can’t find that you had any reason for 
your complaint, but she had a great deal. 

Praying God Almighty to turn your heart to what is certainly most 
just and what has always been my earnest desire. 

And later still, in faltering hand: 

am not well enough to write so long a letter with my own hand; 
and I believe I am the worse to see my children live so ill with a 
Mother for whom I must have the greatest tenderness and regard.^ 

None the less the old warrior lived his last spell in sedate splen- 
dour, and was not deserted by that Olympian edm which had been 
his shield in die great days. After all his toil he reposed in much 
tranquillity and contentments He devoted to the conciliation of 
domestic broils those resources of tact and patience which had so 
long held the Confederacy of Europe united. From the habitable 
wiiig at Blenheim he watdied the masonry rising up widi that daily 
interest which had in bygone years measured so many proc^ses of 
battering down; and the distant chink and clang of the hammers 
^ S«nth’c“Gt«en Book”; Kenhdm MSS. ' . 
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took the place of the eaiuionadiss by which teote thaftfhitt^ df'ilte 
strongest fortresses in Europe had been inBiUibl^ reduced id Sur- 
render. But d:ways he was true to the Grand AUi^ce on; whikdi faiS 
life had been founded. Never in all the family conflicts did 
allow his loyalty to stray from Sarah. Ther^ he reihalhed at the end 
of the long road, on the crest of the hill, trying to bring ordtr tiat 
of confusion and reach his just ahd final peace. Although the 
evening sky was slashed with storm-clouds, the horizon uponr^idi 
the light Bided was suffused with a gentle and steady glow, pidse 
who loved him and those whom he loved bickered and snapped at 
one another, while he did his best for them all. t 

It is indeed astonishing that during all these years when he him so 
much leisure he should never have left any record, even in conversa- 
tion, of the critical and disputed passages in his life, nor told his 
tales of camp and court. Had he done so, it is impossible foat some 
account should not have been preserved. For him the past was the 
past, and, so far as he was concerned, it might rest in silenice. He 
was by no means indifferent to his fame. His desire “to lea^e a 
good name to history” had always been strong within him; but as 
he looked back over his life he seems to have felt sure that the 
facts would tell their tale, and that he need not stir himsdf to dci so. 
He looked to the great stones rising round him into a hoblje pile as 
one answer which would repeat itself with the generations.. It is 
the truth that only a single remark of his about himself has. survived. 
One day he paced with failing steps the state rooms of his palaci^ 
and stood long and intently contemplating his portrait by KneUer. 
Then he turned away with the words, “ That was once a man.*’’^ 

' The span of mortals is short, tl» end universal; and the tingie of 
tnelancholy which aceon^anles decline and retirement is hr Itself 
an anodyne. It is foolish to waste lamentations upon the cfosing 
pha^ k}f humatLlife. Noble spirits y'ield thernselves lidiffiogiy to |the 
Successivdy Billing shades which carry them to a better world or to 
pbhvioih. - 

. . The Anhdeaoon has recourtted Marllwmugh’s dea^ in i,7ajt in 
t^magniioquoat terms s^^c^tiate,to a ..dnc4 :4em^ 
tfhen h^editary aristocrifty still ruled land. ,.0£ ocrtuto; it js 
fooat becorhiag for a w«tioz todie hr batdd on the ficld»in eothr 
niaiuh with pxxt causes^ in di^mte and; stma^ ^aodon Sai^^ng 
cotmth lilto Gbades XH at PrAdedkshdd* like at 

buig, or Wolfo on the Heights of Abraham^ or Ndsc^ ait 
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But these swift exits ate not in human choice. Gieat captains must 
take iheit chance with the test. Oesat was assassinated by his deaiest 
fdend. Hannibal was cut off by poison. Ftedetick the Great lingered 
out years of loneliness in body and sotd. Napoleon totted at St 
Helena. Compared with these, Marlborough had a good and £ur 
end to his life. 

Early in June lyaa, at Windsor Lodge, he was attacked with 
further paroxysms, and though his reason was unclouded, his strength 
began to ffiil rapidly. He was aware that his end was near. Around 
him fierce animosities divided his wife from his daughters. Sarah 
unfolds a sad accoimt of the final scene. 

*The afternoon before her ftther died, when I had no hopes of his. 
recovery, I was mightily surprised and troubled at what I did not 
expect, that the Duchess of Montagu and my lady Godolphin were 
without. ... 1 am sure it is impossible for any tongue to express what 
I felt at that time; but I believe anybody that ever loved another 
so tenderly as I did the Duke of Marlborough may have some feeling 
of what it was to have one’s children come in, in those last hours 
who I knew did not come to comfort me but like enemies that would 
report to others whatever I did in a wrong way. However at the 
time I thought my soul was tearing from my body and that I could 
not say many things before them, yet I would not r^se them to come 
in, for fear I should repent of it. Upon which I desired Mrs Kingdom 
to go to them and tell them that I did not know what disorder it might 
give their father to go to him now, but I desired they would judge 
themselves and do as they liked, but I begged of them that they 
would not stay long in the room because I could not come in while 
they were there, being in so much affliction. Mrs Kingdom delivered 
this message and she told me that the Duchess of Montagu answered 
that she did not understand her but that if she meant that they were 
not to see their mother they were very well used to that. 

They staid a great while and not being able to be out of the room 
longer from him I went in though they were there, and kneel’d down 
by him. They rose up when I came in and made curtsys but did not 
speak to me and after some time I called for prayers. When they 
were over I asked the Duke of Marlborough if he heard them well and 
he answered jrsr and bt bad joined in them. 

After that he took several things and when it was almost dark, 
these ladies being all the time present, I said I believed he would be 
easier in his bed, the couch b^g too narrow, and ask’d him if he 
liked to go to bed. He said Yes, so we carried him upon the couch 
into his own room.^ 

1 Satah’s '‘Gffien Book"; Bleobeim MSS. 
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He lay quietly or in a coma for some hours, and died witib the 
dawn of J\ine i6 in the seventy-third year of his age. 

His funeral was a scene of solemn splendour and martial pomp. 
Sarah would not accept the offers of the State, wishing to bear the 
expense herself; but the nobility, the Army, and the College of 
Heralds surrounded and followed the funeral car as it made its way 
through immense crowds to Westminster Abbey. Eight t)ukes, 
Knights of the Garter, followed the Duke of Montagul chief 
mourner, and in the procession walked Cadogan, now Comnander- 
in-Chief, and a group of generals who had shared equally in 'Marl- 
borough’s glories and misfortunes. The coffin was lowered iflto 
the vault at the east end of Henry VII’s Chapel, and rested the^ for 
some years. 

Marlborough’s death stirred his old soldiers wherever they might 
be. There was long sung in the taverns a folk-song of his martial 
deeds. One verse of this shows the feelings of those humble poeple 
towards their hero. 

Now on a bed of sickness prone 
I am resigned for to die; 

You generals and champions bold. 

Stand true, as well as I. 

Unto your colours stand you true 
And fight with courage bold. 

I’ve led my men through fire and smoke, 

But ne’er was bribed with gold.^ 

Sarah survived John by twenty-two years. The story of her life 
would require a separate study far beyond the limits of this work. 
She lived entirely for her husband’s memory. At sixty-two she was 
still remarkably handsome, and her high, keen intelligence also 
exercised a powerful attraction. Lord Coningsby begged her to 
marry him, and wrote her letters of ardent affection. But she put 
liim aside gently, and their considerable'corrcspondence, which 
had lasted over many years, comes abruptly to an end itl 1723. 
Another suitor was found in the Duke of Somerset. To this lord 
of vast possessions, who had played his part in history, she returned 
her famous answer, “If I were young and handsome as I was, 
instead of old and ^ed as I am, and you could lay the empire o£ 
the world at my feet, you should never share the heart and hand 
that once belonged to John, Duke of Marlborough.” Somerset 

f lamiadebtedtoMi-H. M. CollkirfotthMvetMoii. Otben are foun<l ia tbe/MinMi 
0 / fbi PM SoHgSodetj, i, ijS; ifi, *00; v, *65. 
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respected her all the more, and she was a help to him in his later 
marriage. 

Although hitherto she had never cared for Blenheim, she made 
it her duty to fulfil in letter and in spirit Marlborough’s wishes for 
its completion. She threw herself into this task with characteristic 
efficiency, and the fifty thousand pounds he had left to finish it 
went double as far as equal sums spent by the Gove rnment in pre- 
vious years. Besides this she herself built a triumphal arch at the 
entrance to the park from Woodstock. On the rise opposite the 
palace she set up a pillar of a hundred and thirty feet, surmounted 
by a leaden statue of the Duke, which looks from the groimd no 
larger than human, but is actually twenty-five feet high. On three 
sides of the plinth of this fine monument she had inscribed the Acts 
of Parliament setting forth the gift of Blenheim by the nation and 
Queen Anne, and on the fourth an inscription recounting the ten 
campaigns. This inscription is said to be by the hand of Bolingbroke, 
and is a masterpiece of compact and majestic statement. In fact, it 
would serve as a history in itself, were all other records lost. 

Finally she charged Rysbrack to make for the Long Gallery the 
celebrated bust of Marlborough, and a statue of Queen Anne upon 
which, after all that had passed, there were inscribed the words, 
“ To the memory of Queen Anne, under whose auspices John, Duke 
of Marlborough, conquered, and to whose munificence he and his 
posterity with gratitude owe the possession of Blenheim.” 

She was no doubt the richest woman alive in any country, having 
at least £40,000 a year in the commanding currency of those days. 
She used her fortune to sustain her ideas and assert her power. She 
lived in some state in her various homes, and even built, and rebuilt 
to her liking, a fifth house for herself at Wimbledon. She also gave 
largely to charity. She built almshouses in Woodstock and in 
St Albans, and helped a surprising number of people whose mis- 
fortunes or qualities appealed to her, some of whose cases have 
become known. She adnainistered her estates with broad-minded 
capacity, and distributed her favours among her descendants accord- 
ing to her likes and dislikes, both of which continued to be vehement. 
Her most remarkable gift was the ten thoiwand pounds ^d landed 
property with which she presented William Pitt, then comparativdy 
a s mall figure in national afiairs, in order to make him independent 
of Court or Oibiriet favour. Although her relish for his s^cks upon 
Walpole affords one explanation of her motive, it is nevertheless an 
extraordinary fact that in the bloom of youth ahd in extreim old 
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age Her instinct iSiscerhed undtscovcrwl genit® in the two greatest 
builders of British imperial power. 

After her death, in accordance with her wish, Marlborough’s body ’ 
was removed from King Henry VII’s Qiapel in Westminster Abbey 
to the tomb she had built at Blenheim. There they lie side by side 
in victorious peace. 

There is a picture in existence whij^i. reminds us of the lengtii of 
Marlborough’s journey. The young officer, there shown beaiiM the 
lilies of France in the service of Louis XIV, had done his worla He 
marched by unexpected paths. He had consolidated all that Eng^d 
gained by the Revolution of 1 68 8 and the achievements of William HI. 
By his invincible genius in war and his scarcely less admirably quallfi^^ 
of wisdom and management he had completed that glorious process 
that carried England from her dependency upon Fiance under 
Charles 11 to ten years’ leadership of Europe. Although this proud 
task was for a space cast aside by faction, the union and the great- 
ness of Britain and her claims to empire were established upon 
foundations that have lasted to this day. He had proved himself the 
“good Englishman” he aspired to be, and History may declkre 
that if he had had more power his country would have ^d more 
strength and happiness, and Europe a surer progress. 
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